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For  Reference 

Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  nnap,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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Fine  Russian  Icon,  Early  I9th  Conlury,  23"x29" 
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.'ine  paintings,  furnishings  and  decorative  objects. 


'   o,  Massachusetts  01970  U.S.A.  617-745-8994 


Designed  by  Jean  Schlumberger 

Necklace  of  cultured  pearls  and  enameled  eighteen  karat  gold. 
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-  aingsanu 
collections  were  removec 
Europe.  Naturally  this  is  nut  a 
contemporar>'  phenomenon  but 
has  been  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
traffic  in  art  since  coUectmg 
began.  However,  the  recent  re- 
vival of  interest  irt  the  issue  does 
raise  several  questions.  At  the 
moment,  international  law  in  this 
area  is  both  slow-moving  (unlike 
the  works  of  art)  and  imprecise, 
and  so  prosecution  is  generally 
impractical.  Within  Europe  the 
laws  of  each  countr)-  var\'  con- 
siderably, and  so  there  is  little 
chance  of  co-ordinated  action. 
Even  in  the  case  of  straightfor- 
ward theft,  international  co- 
operation is  rarely  rapid  enough 
to  achieve  practical  results.  In- 
dividually the  countries  of  Eur- 
ope cannot  bring  much  pressure 
to  bear  upon  America,  and  so  the 
possible  first  step  could  be  for  the 
EEC  to  prepare  a  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  over-reaction. 
In  the  end,  does  it  really  matter 
where  works  of  art  end  up,  so  long 
as  they  are  maintained  adequately 
and  are  reasonably  accessible?  Is 
an  object  better  off  in  a  remote 
village  church  in  Italy,  or  in  an 
American  museum?  It  is  impor- 
tant not  to  cloud  the  issue  with 
inappropriate  notions  of  patriot- 
ism. The  fact  that  an  object  was 
made  in  a  particular  country  is 
rarely  a  good  reason  for  it  to 
remain  forever  in  that  country  .  .V 
broadly-based  mo\e  towards  a 
principle  of  repatriation  of  works 
of  art  to  their  countries  of  origin 
would  simply  ensure  that  a  large 
number  would  probably  be  lost 
forever. 

Collecting  has  alw;i\s  been  an 
international  activity  and  so  the 
art  industry  can  only  thrive  in  a 
free  market.  Clearly  there  arc 
required    standards    ot  inter- 
national behaviour  that  should  be 
adhered  to,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  black  niarketeering  and  cor- 
ruption can  flourish  most  j 
in  those  count^ie^  '  ' 
impose  xenophoh; 
tions  upon  their  ar 
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Christie's      important  Paintings  by  Old  Masters 

&  Old  Master  Drawings 

Auction:  January  19th. 

Stamps — British  West  Indies 

Auction:  January  20th 

Stamps — General  Foreign 

Auction:  January  21st 

Fine  Ariierican  Furniture,  Silver 
&  Decorative  Arts 

Auction:  January  23rd 

Fine  English  &  Continental 
Furniture  and  Objects  of  Art 

Auction:  January  30th 

Christie^s  East  Galleries 

219  East  67th  Street 


Furniture,  Paintings  and  Decorations 

Auction:  January  12th 

Furniture,  Paintings  and  Decorations 

Auction:  January  19th 

Jewelry 

Auction:  January  21st 

English  &  Continental  Furniture, 
Oriental  Rugs  &  Decorations 

Auction:  January  26th 

American  Paintings 

Catalogued  by  the  Park  Avenue  Staff 
Auction:  January  29th 

For  detailed  information  regarding  sales 
and  viewing  times,  call  Christie's  Auction 
Line  at  212/371-5438.  For  catalog 
information,  please  call  Sharon  Landman 
at  212/578-4141. 


Christie  !S^i  


The  secret  or  ariislr}-. 

Our  master  watchmakers  know 

each  Rolex  watch  by  heart . 
And  our  master  jewelers  *ieieci 
each  Bucherer  stone  by  hand,  always  w  itli 
an  eye  for  the  most  exquisite  color. 


Bucherer 

The  Swiss  family  of  master  jewelers  and  watchmakers 

730  Fifth  Avenue  (between  56th  and  57th  Sts.),  New  York,  NX  10019  •  (212)  757-8140. 
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MASK  OF  A  SAIN 
Colonial  Spanish 
Late  ISth  Centurif 
Cast  metal 
Height  9'' 


If  you  found  one  of  these  chairs 
you'd  be  fortunate, 
'Evelve  of  them? 
You'd  be  at  Newel. 


Newel. 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
antique  resource  in  the  world. 


Newel  Art  Galleries.  Inc..  425  East  53rd  Str^^t  l^ew  VbrJ.. il^  10022  ^  (p)  7584970 


A  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT 
INLAID  SOLID  SATINWOOD 
SECRETAIRE  BOOKCASE  CABINET 

of  superlative  quality, 
original  throughout. 

ATTRIBUTED  TO 
GEORGE  HEPPLEWHITE. 

CIRCA  1780. 

Width  43"    Depth  20'/2"    Height  8' over  all 

Illustrated  in  A  History  of  English  Furniture: 
The  AgeofSatims'ood,  by  Percy  Macquoid, 
fig.  182,  seep.  198. 


^^a#  Hyde  Park 

*r\iML     Antiques,  Ltd. 


Hyde  Par. 

Antiques,  Ltd. 


836  Broadway  (at  13th  Street)     New  York,  N  Y  10003     Teleptione:  (212)  477-0033 


1_  __J  

J. 
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We  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  fine  EngUsk  ISIh^  andearly-Wthcentar^- furniture -r.  A 
We  otter  one  of      targ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^         ^^^^^  „^  comparable  quahty 


Dr  contemporary  furniture,  handmade 
d  collectable,  visit  a  McGuire  showroom. 
Dr  a  36-page,  full-color  booklet,  send 
3.00  to  McGuire,  Dept.  C182,  38  Hotaling 
ickson  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111- 


Other  showrooms:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Miami, Tampa,  Atlanta.  Dallas,  Den\  er, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle. 
International:  Belgium,  Canada,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
West  Germany. 


GALLERIES  Inc. 


6266  Hwy  290  W. 
Austin,  TX  78735 
512-892-0946-288-3062 


ary  Niblitt,  C. A. ,  "Winter  Hunt",  Oil,  24  inches  X  36  inches.  Buck  McCain,  Oil  30  inches  X  40  inches. 


Morgan  Publishing  Company  is  seeking 
paintings  and  biographical  information 
for  forthcoming  books  on  artists: 
Leon  Gaspard,  Irving  Couse, 
Joseph  H.  Sharp.  - 


Also  selected  works  by  the  following  artists: 
Gordon  Snidow 


N,  J.  Roberts,  "Firewood",  Oil,  1 1  inches x  14  inches. 
Silver  Award,  Oil,  Texas  Ranger  Hall  of  Fame  1981. 
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STAIR 

&  COMPANY    ESTABLISHED  1912 


'/Jealfn 
( '■  Hssoddtion 


59  East  57th  Street  / 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022  f 

(212)  355-7620  \r 

10900  WilshireBlvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 

(213)  208-0482 

120  Mount  Street,  London 


Member  o/  the  Namnd  Antique  and 

Art  Dealers  Association  oj  America 

and  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


"Leaving  Cover"  by  George  Wright.  1856-19' 

A  pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  open  armG 
and  square  tapering  legs  with  spad*  feetv  Eng 

An  18th  Century  English  mahogany  poker-c 


JAM€S  DAMA 


79  Year  Old  Cowboy,  1981  Oil  on  ponel,  20  x  24  inches 


represented  by 


COG  K€RR  GALLGKY 

49  eosr  82  Srreer  New  York  10028  212-628-1340 


A  rare  Kang  Hsai  p<  ii.mi  (  iwch 
lactjuer  screen.  Dated  1{)87.  Rr  lainirig  lo  a  remark. 

over-painting  on  top  of  the  laKjuer  backer*. w 
Below,  details  from  panels  ftmr  and  el 


FREDERICK  P  VICTORIA 

&SONJNC. 


154  East  55  Street 
New \ork,N.Y.  10022 
212-755-2581,  2549 


FLNE  FRIiNCH  * 
Fren<  h.  1  j  ^'i- 
Handera  ' 


EUSTATHIOL. 


Chinese  export  lacquer  kneehole  desk  decorated  in  raised  gilt 
on  a  black  ground ,  mid- 1 8th  century 
42%  in.  (108-5 cm.)  wide;  32\  in.  (82cm.)  high;  26^  in.  (67 cm.)  deep 


1 23  EAST  54th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022. 
212-9350527 
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Gregg  G.Juarez,  international  art  dealer,  collector  and 
president  of  Gregg  Juarez  Galleries,  invites  you  to  share  in  a 
new  art  experience. 

The  stnnulating  and  excitnig  art  world  of 


"Birds  of  Paradise."  3(»"x44" 


Enrich  your  art  collection  with  this  handsome  example  ot  the  artist's  work.  This  exciting  work  by  the 
artist  is  now  available  also  as  a  poster:  32"  x  44"  black  border  on  quality  paper.  Each  example  is  signed  and 
numbered.  S35.<HI  plus  S4.(M»  for  postage  and  handling. 


^f\/yft  {/>(////< 


At  Florian  Papp,  we're  often  intrigued  by  how 
different  influences  combine  to  produce  individual 
pieces  of  note.  As  an  example,  this  small,  well- 
proportioned  bureau  bookcase— the  product  of 
two  quite  different  influences:  One,  the  impact  of 
Palladian  architecture  on  the  Georgian  taste  in  fur- 
niture. And  Two,  the  equally  dramatic  influence 
mahogany  had  on  the  design  of  furniture  itself,  as 
it  displaced  the  previously  favored  walnut.  With 
its  superior  strength  and  density,  mahogany  open- 
ed a  wealth  of  esthetic  choice  to  the  carver 
It  allowed  more  intricate  carving  than  ever  before,  , 
as  in  this  piece's  pierced  fretwork  of  the  swan-neck 
pediment,  the  finely  carved  corbels  and  pendant 
foliate  motifs  on  the  doorframe  itself,  and  the 
blind  fret  design  of  the  desk  portion's  central  doon 
The  translation  from  architecture  to  furniture, 
from  stone  to  wood,  is  especially  intriguing.  A 
translation  which,  were  it  not  for  the  medium  of 
mahogany,  would  have  been  patently  impossible. 
Precisely  the  sort  of  phenomenon  which  makes 
eighteenth-century  English  furniture  both  intel- 
lectually and  esthetically  very  interesting,  indeed. 
One  of  many  noteworthy  pieces  to  be  found 
amor^  our  three  gallery  floors  at  Florian  Papp. 
—Melinda  Rorian  Papp  and  William  fames  Papp,  jr. 


1 


Eorian  Papp,  Inc.,  962  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021 
1.212)  088-6770.  Serving  the  requirements  of  collectors,  interior  designers 

and  museums  for  three  generations. 


We  offer  major  collections  of 
English  fornrial  and  country  furniture. 
Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 
porcelains,  and  accessories 
on  eight  gallery  floors 
com^ortah'  .ed 
for  your  carefu, 

New  York's  leading  shov 
the  professional  buye- 
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MOLFE 
QflLLERY 


457  West  Broadway 
McwVorK  M.y.  10012 
(212)533-3900 

Winter  hours: 
IXjcsday  through  Satur 


Bellone' 

c.  1892 


Jean-Leon  Gerome 


1824-1904 


a.m.  to 6:30 p.m. 
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This  depiction  of  the  sister  of  Mars, 
the  Matron  Roman  Goddess  of  War, 
is  of  polychromed  lead  and  bronze, 
the  cast  and  carved  areas  galva- 
nized together  by  one  of  the  many 
innovative  techniques  Gerome  con- 
tributed to  the  art  of  sculpture.  The 
tinted  glass  eyes  are  possibly 
by  Lalique  or  Qalle,  with  whom 
Gerome  often  collaborated.  The 
life-sized  "Bellone"  was  shown  at 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1892.  Height:  17 


Jayne  Spun  Galle; 


201  Nonh  Fairfax  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
(703)  548-6262 


Worcester,  Dr.  Wall  period  c.1765.  Robert  Hancock  print  finely  coloured  in. 


"The  Fishergirl" 
C.  S.  Lidderdale 
1831  -  1895 

25"x  17"-  cm. 63.5  >^  43 
"  •  7?"  -  cm. 79  X  58  5 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J.  Baird.  E.  C.  Barnes,  Chas. 
Baxter.  E.  P.  Berne-Bellecour,  Maurice  Bompart,  C.  Bouter. 
A.  de  Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse.  Vincent 
Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant.  Pierre  O.  J. 
Coomans,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Auguste  Daini.  Henry  Dawson, 
G.  J.  Delfgaauw.  R,  Desverraux,  Wm.  Dommerson.  Dietz  Edzard, 
E.  Eichinger.  Otto  Eichinger.  Otto  Erdman.  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Harry 
Fidler,  Edouard  Frere,  Edourdo  Garndo.  H.  Goldthwaite,  F.  Goodall, 
A.  M.  Gorter.  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  G.  de  Hagemann.  Georges 
Haquette,  W.  Hendriks.  J.  J.  Henner,  G.  A.  Holmes,  Bernard  de 
Hoog,  Paul  Hugues,  David  James,  W.  G.  F.  Jansen.  Wm.  Lee- 
Hankey,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  J.  C.  Maggs. 
Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  J.  E.  Meadows.  Hans  van 
Meegreren.  Frans  Moormans.  M.  Moretti,  Charles  L.  L.  Muller, 
C.  M.  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker.  Ernest  Parton.  J.  Passmore,  David 
Payne.  James  Peel,  F.  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee,  J.  Sanderson-Wells. 
Paul  Schaan.  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith.  H,  Hughes 
Stanton,  C.  Stoiloff,  J.  Thors.  W.  H.  Van  der  Nat.  E.  Walbourne. 
Robert  Watson.  Alfred  C.  Weber.  Jose  Weiss.  Maurice  Wilks  and 
Florent  Willems. 

FREDERICRTHOM  GALLERIES 

1 94  Bloor  street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S 1T8.  Canada 

Telephone  (Area 4 16)  92 1-3522 


MALLETl 


BY  APPOINTHENT  TO  THE  lATE  QUEEN  MAJRY 


An  extremely  fine  and  rare  Queen  Anne  bureau  cabinet  in  niagni'.>>  i  ^  ,  "    'I''"  '  ■  ' 

chinoiseries;  the  upper  section  with  broken  arch  pediment,  the  double  domed  and  p.'  opening  to 

reveal  many  drawers  and  pigeon  holes;  the  lower  section  with  fall  frqnt  above  two  long  .n>  J       oiiort  drawers. 

English,  circa  1710. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Madame  Lucien  Manet,  Paris.  Illustrated  'English  Furni;      j1  the  1'^ 
by  David  Nickerson,  page  14,  fig.  1 1 .  Height:  7'  6f'  Depth:  1'  11 "  V  ^ 


MAIXETT&SON(ANl'IQUF,S)I.TD,  40  Ni:WB()NL)  STREET.  LONDON  W!VOBS.TELKPH(>NK  •  .         I,.  (  .lincfi 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONIX)N  Wl  Y  OBS  and  ai  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DA\'IE.S  S  i  RELL,  LONDON  WIV  ! '  i 


Featured  in  our  Exhibition  of 
Sixty  European  Paintings. 


Jean  Louis  Forain  (1852-1931) 
Femme  a  L'Eventail,  pastel,  35  x  31  inches 


Catalogue  available  on  request  $2.00  postpaid 


^irschli'Adler 


21  East  70th  Street,  New  York  10021 -(21 2)  535-8810 
Tuesday-Friday:  9:30  to  5:30,  Saturday:  9:30  to  5 


'ALI  r  RiES  INC 
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~— —  ________  ^IK^i. 

aren/ki 
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29-31  george  /treet  london  wih  bp\ 

tel.  Ol  -486  0678 


paintings 


.  J 


Wednesday,  January  20  at  10  am. 
17th-  and  ISth-Century 
English  and  Continental 
Furniture  and  Decorations, 
Old  Master  and  19th-Century^ 
European  Painttj^s, 
Georgian  Silvc^Fffte  Porcelains, 
Tapestries  and  I 


talet  can  > 


WUliam  Doyle 

GALLERIES  y. 

175  East  87th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10028 
Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


fic  A  cumroisHton  of  10%  in  addition  to  the  10%  premium  paid  by  the  Buyer  a»  part  of  the  purchase  pric 


Established  in  the  20th  Century  for  the  perpetuation  ol'all  that  is  sro(Kl  fr 


A  dehghtful  marquetry  sidetable  with  full  width  frei/x  drawer, 
dating  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  XVIIIth  century; 
widtti  28i" ,  depth  18",  height  28". 

.  U 

Specialist  Hellprers  and  Deal^s  in  Fine 
18th,&  19th  Century  Fuiiiturc. 

Farringdon  House,  103-107  Farringdon  Rnacl,;  London  EC^  Jdcplnu 


JENNESS  CORTEZ 


''Steeplechase  Start" 

Oil  on  Linen 
40  by  54  inches 
©1981 


GALLERY  OF  SPORT 


Averill  Park,  N.Y.  12018 
Tel.  (518)  674-5741 

□  Send  Me  Your 
FREE  Color  Catalogue 
"Cortez  Saratoga  Collection" 


MICHAEL  CAPO 


INVESTMENT  QUALITY  XVIII  &.  XIX  CENTURY 
FURNITURE.  PAINTINGS.  AND  OBJETS  D  ART 
831  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10003 
TELEPHONE  212/982-3356 


Intemaiiondl  Fine  Art  Aucuoneers  founded  1796 


PREVIEW 


An  Important  and  Fine  Pair  ol  Charles  11  Candlesticks, 
by  Jacob  Bodendick,  1674, 
24cm  high,  45ozs 

Important  Silver  and  Plate,  Phillips,  London,  22  January  at  1  1  a.m. 

January-March 
1982 


Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 


Forthcoming  Sales  ai  ™,  January,  February  &  March,  1982 


PICTURES 

Phillips  Bicnhcim  Street 

Waicrcolours  11  January 

Prints  11  January 

Modern  British  Paintings  &  Sculpture  ISJanuary 

Oil  Paintings  25  January 

Watercolours  1  February 

Prints  8  February 

Watercolours  15  February 

Oil  Paintings  15  February 

Old  Master  Paintings  22  February 

Watercolours  1  March 

Prints  1  March 

Modern  British  Paintings  &  Sculpture  8  March 

Victorian  Paintings  15  March 

Watercolours  22  March 

Continental  Pictures  29  March 

Phillips  in  Leeds 

Oil  Paintings  &  Watercolours  1 7  February 

Phillips  in  Knowle 

Paintings,  Watercolours  &  Prints  10  March 

Phillips  in  Exeter 

OU  Paintings,  Watercolours  &  Prints  18  February 

Phillips  in  Oxford 

Oil  Paintings,  Watercolours  &  Prints  22  January 

Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Oil  Paintings.  Watercolours  &  Prints  8  March 

Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Oil  Paintings  8  January 

Watercolours  &  Prints  29  January 

Oil  Paintings  5  February 

Oil  Paintings  5  March 

Watercolours  &  Prints  26  March 

Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Paintings,  Watercolours  &  Prints  28  January 

Paintings,  Watercolours  &  Prints  18  March 

Phillips  &  Swetenhams.  Chester 

Paintings  5  February 

PhiUips  New  York  (867) 

European  and  .\merican  Paintings  16  February 

and  Print 

Phillips  Toronto 

European  &  Canadian  Paintings  25  January 

FURNITURE,  EASTERN  CARPETS 
AND  OBJECTS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Weekly  Sales: 
Monday  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture,  Rugs,  China,  Glass  &  Objects 
Tuesday  1 1  am 

Antique  English  &  Continental  Furniture,  Eastern 
Carpets  &  Rugs,  Bronzes  &  Works  of  Art 

Phillips  West  2 

Weekly  Sales; 
Thursday  10  am 

Antique  &  Modem  Furniture,  Porcelain  &  Works  of  An 
View:  Wednesday  9  am-7  pm 

Vintage  Cars  are  included  in  these  sales  at  regular 
intervals:  please  contact  the  auctioneers  for  details 

Phillips  Marylebone 

Weekly  salrrs: 

Friday  10  am 

^  Modem  i  uiiiiture,  Porcelain  &  Objects, 
ilso  sold  alternate  Fridays  at  12.30  pm 

^.    •     1  tiurwiay  9  am -4. 30  pm 

Pianos  will  be  sold  on  Mar(  h  1 2 


Phillip> 

Antir 
An  ' 


Phillip*  in  N! 
Sale^  ol  Vi( ! 
furnilurr  ai  r' 

Phillip*  in  K 

\\uf  Kurriitiii 
Fine  Furniiuri  -i,- 
FmcArchiteMur.il  lrii»  i 
8f  Statuary 


!'i'iii/(  s  &  (,)bjecls  of 
27  January 
February 
24  March 

:  household 


'«  l'»-l»ruary 

•h 


Phillips  in  Exeter 

\  ictorian  Furniture  &  Effects  2 1  January 

Furniturf,  Clocks  &  Scientific  Instruments  4  February 

Victorian  Furniture  &  Effects  4  March 

Phillips  in  Oxford 

General  Furniture  &  Household  Effects  12  January 

Antique  Furniture  &  Works  of  Art  22  January 

General  Furniture  &  Household  Effects  2  February 

Antique  Furniture,  Works  of  Art  &  Rugs  19  February 

General  Furniture  &  Household  Effects  2  March 

Antique  Furniture  &  Works  of  Art  1 9  March 

Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Victorian  Furniture  &  Effects  25  January 

Antique  Furniture,  Clocks,  Works  of  Art  1  February 
&  Rugs 

Victorian  Furniture  &  Effects  22  February 

Antique  Furniture,  Clocks,  Works  of  Art  1  March 
&  Rugs 

Victorian  Furniture  &  Effects  29  March 
Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Antique  Furniture  &  Pianofortes  29  January 

Antique  Furniture  &  Pianofortes  26  February 

Antique  Furniture  &  Pianofortes  26  March 

Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Antique  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  14  January 

Modern  Furniture  21  January 

Antique  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  1 1  February 

Modern  Furniture  25  February 

Antique  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  1 1  March 

Modern  Furniture  25  March 

Phillips  &  Swetenhams,  Chester 

Antique  Furniture  ISJanuary 

Antique  Furniture  19  February 

Antique  Furniture  19  March 

Phillips  in  Colwyn  Bay 

Sales  of  Antique  &  General  Furniture  Weekly 
Phillips  New  York 

Furniture  &  Decorations  28  January 

Furniture,  Decorations,  Art  Nouveau  1 1  February 
&  Art  Deco 

Furniture,  Decorations  &  Silver  25  February 

Furniture  &  Decorations  1 1  March 

Furniture  &  Decorations  25  March 

Phillips  in  Toronto 

Furniture  &  Decorative  Works  of  Art  25  January 

Furniture,  Decorative  Works  of  Art,  Rugs       15  March 

CERAMICS 

Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Weekly  sales: 
Wednesday  1 1  am 

English  &  Continental  Ceramics  &  Glass,  alternating 
with  Chinese  &  Japanese  Works  of  Art 

Phillips  in  Leeds 

English  &  Continental  Ceramics  &  Glass  1 1  February 
Phillips  in  Knowle 

Pottery  &  Porcelain  10  February 

Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

European  &  Oriental  Ceramics,  Works  of     8  February 
Art  &  (ilass 

European  &  Oriental  Ceramics,  Works  of       22  March 
Art  &  Glass 

Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

British  &  Continental  Ceramics  1  5  January 

Oriental  Ceramics  &  Works  of  Art  12  February 

British  &  Continental  Ceramics  12  March 

Phillips  &  Swetenhams,  Chester 

Ceramics  15  January 
Phillips  in  New  York 

Ceramics  &  Oriental  Works  of  Art  28  January 

Ceramics  25  March 

Phillips  in  Toronto 

O  raniic  s  &  (ilass  25  January 

f  Jriental  Works  of  Art  1 5  Mart  h 

SILVER,  PLATE  &  JEWELLERY 
Fiiiiiips  Klenli<:im  Street 
W(  (  kly  sales: 
hri<i.iy  1 1  arn 

Aniifjue  Silver  &  Plated  Ware 

Antique  &  Moriern  J«-wellety  12  January 

Iinpoiiani  JcwrN  20 January 

Antifjii<  &  Modrrri  )i-wellery  9  February 

Fine  Jrwc'lii  TS  February 

AMli(|iie  fir  Modern  Jewellery  9  Marc  li 

liiipoitani  JeweN  2'i  Manh 


Phillips  in  Leeds 

Silver  &  Jewellery 
Silver  &  Jewellery 

Phillips  in  Knowle 

SiK  er,  Plate  &  Jewellery 

Phillips  in  Exeter 

Silver  &  Jewellery 

Phillips  &  Brooks,  Oxford 

Silver,  Jewellery  &  Plate 

Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Silver,  Jewellery  &  Plate 

Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Silver  &  Plate 
Silver  &  Plate 
Jewellery 
Jewellery 

Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Silver,  Plate  &  Jewellery 
Silver,  Plate  &  Jewellery 
Silver,  Plate  &  Jewellery 

Phillips  &  Swetenhams,  Chester 

Silver  and  Jewellery 

Phillips  in  New  York 

Antique  &  Modern  Jewellery 
Antique  &  Modern  Jewellery 
Silver 

Antique  &  Modern  Jewellery 

Phillips  in  Toronto 

Silver  &  Jewellery 


13  Januar 
lOMarcl 


1  7  P'cbruar 

! 

18  Marc] 

i 

19  Marc  i 
15  Februai 


,1 


22 Januar 
19  Februar , 
24  Februar  T 
19  Marc  } 

14  Januarj 
4  Februar 
4  Marc! 


1 9  Februar 


19 Januar 
23  Februar 
25  Februar 
23  Marcl 


15  Marcl 


COINS 

Glendining  &  Co.,  London 

Approximately  15  Sales  held  per  annum,  please  checi 
with  auctioneers  for  details 


Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Coins,  Medals  &  Medallions 
Coins,  Medals  &  Medallions 

Phillips  &  Swetenhams,  Chester 

Coins  &  Medals 


27  Januar' 
24  Marcl 


19  Marcl 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Weekly  Sales: 
Thursday  1 1  am,  with  occasional  sales  of  Scripophily  & 
Paper  Money 


Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Postage  Stamps 

Phillips  in  New  York 

U.S.  &  Foreign  Stamps 
U.S.  &  Foreign  Stamps 


3  Marcl 


25  Januar\ 
22  Marci 


BOOKS,  MAPS  &  MANUSCRIPTS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Printed  Books,  Atlases  &  Maps  14  January 

Printed  Books,  Atlases  &  Maps  25  February 

Printed  Books,  Atlases,  Maps  &  Manuscripts  25  March 

Phillips  in  Leeds 

Books,  Maps  &  Prints  4  February 

Phillips  &  Brooks,  Oxford 

Books  26  March 

Phillips  Edinburgh 

Books.  Maps  &  Manuscripts  17  February 

Phillips  Glasgow 

Books,  Manuscripts,  etc.  20  January 

Books,  Manust  ripis,  etc.  17  March 

Phillips  in  New  York 

Books,  in<  liidiiig  l'hotographi(  Literature     9  February 

(;l(k:ks  &  watches 

Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

(;lo(  ks  Hi  Wal(  lies  2  February 

(  ;lo(  ks  Ik  WaK  lies  Mar(  h 

Phillips  in  Lccd» 

( ;l()(  ks  l<i  W;ii(  lies  24  l''cbruary 


P  Hips  Blenheim  Street 

ter  &  Metalware 

E  HNOGRAPHICAL  ITEMS 

P  Hips  Blenheim  Street 

E  nographical  Items  &  Antiquities 

A  MS,  ARMOUR  &  MILITARIA 

P  Hips  Blenheim  Street 

as  &  Armour 

I  Hips  in  Morley 

lias,  Weapons  &  Militaria 

i 

|)STUME,  LACE  &  TEXTILES 
ullips  Blenheim  Street 

istume,  Lace  &  Textiles 
istume,  Lace  &  Textiles 

lillips  in  Morley 

[Hector  Sale  including  Costume 


16  February 


2  February 


10  M£ 


3  March 


28 January 
4  March 


3  March 


illips  Edinburgh 

stume  included  in  Antique  Furniture  Sales,  check 
:h  auctioneers  for  details 

INIATURES,  FANS,  HOLY  ICONS  & 
EJECTS  OF  VERTU 
lillips  Blenheim  Street 

iniatures.  Fans,  Holy  Icons  &  Objects  3  March 

of  Vertu 

RT  NOUVEAU,  DECORATIVE  ARTS  & 
rUDIO  CERAMICS 
lillips  Blenheim  Street 

-t  Nouveau,  Decorative  Arts  &  1 1  February 

Studio  Ceramics 

rt  Nouveau,  Decorative  Arts  &  18  March 

Studio  Ceramics 


Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco 
Phillips  in  Knowlc 

Victoriana  20Janud. 
Victoriana  24  Februai , 

Phillips  New  York 

Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco  1 1  February 

Phillips  in  Toronto 

Art  Nouveau,  Art  Deco,  Ceramics  &  Glass   25  January 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Scientific  Instruments  3  February 

Phillips  in  Leeds 

Scientific  &  Optical  Instruments  &  24  February 

Barometers 

FURS 

Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Fine  Furs  14  January 

Fine  Furs  18  February 

Fine  Furs  25  March 

Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Furs  27  January 

Furs  24  February 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Musical  Instruments  21  January 

Musical  Instruments  25  February 

Phillips  in  Morley 

Collectors'  Items  including  3  March 

Musical  Instruments 


&  Figures 

Puiicaid  :  oc  Cigarette  Cards  n 

Photographia  i.i^li 

Dolls  &  Related  MateriaJ  24  March 

Pot  Lids,  Fairings,  Goss  c  ?i  \{  ,;  ' 
Commemorative  China 

Phillips  in  Morley 

Toys,  Costume,  Guns,  Weapons  3  March 

Militaria  &  Musical  Instruments 

Phillips  in  Knowle 

Collectors'  Items  j  March 

Phillips  in  Oxford 

Collectors'  Items  8  March 

Phillips  in  Bath 

Collectors'  Items,  Bygones  &  Costume  15  January 
Collectors'  Items,  Bygones  &  Costume       26  February 

Phillips  Glasgow 

Collectors'  Items  18  February 

Collectors'  Items  24  March 

Phillips  New  York 

Illustration,  Animation  &  Comic  Art  21  February 

Lead  Soldiers  &  Military  Miniatures  25  March 


IPtuflips 


1982  London  Sales 
and 

Catalogue  Subscription  Scheme 


[Ve  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  new 
catalogue  subscription  scheme  together  with  full 
ietails  of  our  London  sales  programme  during 
he  period  January -June  1982 
This  year  we  are  holding  over  500  SALES 
jnd  included  in  these  are 
wer  200  SPECIALISED  SALES 
of  major   categories    such    as    Old  Master 
Paintings;    Fine   English   Paintings;  Water- 
colours  and  Drawings;  English  and  Continental 
Ceramics;  Oriental  Works  of  Art;  Furniture; 
Clocks  and  Watches;  Musical  Instruments;  Art 
Nouveau;  Decorative  Arts  and  Studio  Ceramics; 
Miniatures,  Fans  and  Holy  Icons;  Collectors' 
Items;  Postage  Stamps;  Arms  and  Armour; 
Ethnographical  Items;  Scientific  Instruments; 
Fine  Silver  and  Plate;  Important  Jewels;  Fine 
Furs;  Textiles;  Books,  Maps  and  Manuscripts; 
Prints;    Modern    British    and  Continental 
Paintings. 


To:  Phillips  Catalogue  Subscription 
Department, 

Blenstock  House,  7  Blenheim  Street, 
New  Bond  Street, 
London,  WIY  OAS 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Phillips  London 
Sales  programme  and  1982  Catalogue  sub- 
scription form 


Name  (Mr. /Mrs. /Ms.) 
(block  capitals) 

Address 


Initials 


^  London 

IMPORTANT  JEWELS 

Tuesday  26th  January  at  1.30  p.m. 


Including  a  three-tier  emerald  bead  and 
diamond  necklace;  two  diamond  rings  each 
weighing  approx.  6  carats;  a  large  executorship 
property  of  diamond  and  gem  set  pieces;  a 
comprehensive  selection  of  Antique, 
Edwardian  and  later  jewellery 


An  important  gold  ring  mounted  with  a 
green  diamond  weighing  2.74cts.  and  a  golden 
brown  diamond  weighing  2.96cts.,  with  two  pear- 
shaped  diamonds  between.  Offered  with  Giibelin 
certificates 


Viewing:  Friday  9  a.m. -4. 30  p.m. 

Monday  9  a.m. -4. 30  p.m. 
Morning  of  Sale  until  11  a.m. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £2. 50  by  post 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Peter  Beaumont  or  John  Benjamin 
(01)  629  6602  Ext.  240 


A  finr  xapphire  rinR,  the  cushion  shape 
mixrd  cut  sionc  weighmg  7.74ct8., 
(laiikcd  by  two  fancy  ( uf  fliamonds 


aniillnis  Lo 


IMPORTANT  SILVER  &  PLATE 

Friday  22nd  January  at  11  a.m. 


An  important  George  I  Box 
by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  with 
interesting  inscriptions  and 
engravings  relating  to 
Samuel  Parr,  Chaplain  to 
Queen  Caroline,  1723, 
12cm.  X  9.75cm.  x  5cm., 
18ozs. 


A  good  George  III 
two-handled  Cup  and  Cover, 
decorated  with  rocaille  chasing, 
45cm.  high,  by  Emick  Romer, 
London,  1768,  66.5ozs., 
engraved  with  the  Crest  and 
Arms  of"  Barne  (probably) 


An  Omar  Ramsden 
Ewer,  1932,  25.5cm. 

high,  48ozs.  shown 
with  a  similar  spoon, 
1934,  20cm.  long, 
3.25ozs., 
with  original  case 


A  pair  of 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Neo-Classical  Caddies, 
circa  1775,  shown  with 
a  similar  coffee  pot, 
28cm.,  circa  1775 


A  pair  of 
George  IV  Wine 
Coolers  with  liners, 
by  Philip  Rundell, 
1821,  27cm.  high, 
2220ZS. 


A  Queen  Anne  Coffee  Pot 
by  Benjamin  Pyne, 
1707,  24.5cm.  high, 
22oz^ 


Including  the  Jack  MacDonald  Collection  of  Reference  Bo< 

Viewing:  Two  Days  Prior  9  a.m. -4. 30  p.m. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Eric  Smith         8^9  r,60? 


s  London 


SILVER  &  GOLD  BOXES 

and  miscellaneous  collectors'  items  including  a  collection  of  vesta  cases 

Friday  5th  February  at  11  a.m. 


A  selection  of  the  items  in  this  sale  including:  A  Victorian 
silver-gilt  snuffbox  by  Thomas  Johnson,  1866;  An  18th 
Century  corkscrew,  probably  Dutch,  circa  1770;  An  unusual 
pair  of  late  Victorian  sugar  nips  modelled  as  a  monkey,  1883; 
A  German  cigarette  case  finely  enamelled  with  a  nude 
smoking,  circa  1900;  A  very  rare  early  19th  Century  wine 
label  modelled  as  the  arms  of  Perth,  by  Robert  Keay  of  Perth; 
A  gilt  metal  Nelson  commemorative  box,  circa  1805;  A 
Victorian  vinaigrette  by  John  Timms,  Birmingham,  1846 


Viewing:  Two  days  prior  9  a.m. -4. 30  p.m 
IllustrateU  Catalogue  £2  by  post 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Alastair  Dickenson  (01)  629-6602  Ext  241 


ART  NOUVEAU,  DECORATIVE  ARTS 
&  STUDIO  CERAMICS 

Thursday  11th  February  at  11  a.m. 


Left  Uj  ngfu  A  WUliam  !>  Morgan  Pottery  Va.s<:,  dcxoinlv.d  in  (olours,  by  Joe  Ju.slcr,  14.5cm.  high;  Raphael  Kirchner:  Mixed  media 
drawing,  fram* -i  ,  nd  gla/xd,  77cm.  x  63.50f  rn  ,  A  l)oulton  Hurslem  Double-Sided  Porcelain  Figure  of  Mephi.stopheles  and  Marguerite, 
An  Argy-Rousscau  Patc-dc-V«rrre  Vase,  decorated  in  red,  (grange  and  piiqjie  wiih  grapes  and  leaves,  9cni.  high 


Viewi 


'>()  p.m. 


lUiLslrated  (klalofiue  Available  Two  Weeks  Pric 


informjiiion  jjlease  cjuitat  t  Keidi  Hakcr  (01)  629-6602  I'.xf  2.'l'i 


iPhulips  k 


PEWTER  &  METALWASE 

Tuesday  16th  February  at  11  a.m. 


iewing:  Friday  9  a.m. -4. 30  p.m. 

Saturday  9  a.m. -12  noon 
Monday  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

lustrated  Catalogue  £1  by  post 


|Or  further  information  please  contact 
jremy  Collins  (01)  629-6602  Ext  321 


A  fine  large  German  Guild  flagon  by  the  Master 
Christopher  Marx  of  Nuremberg,  with  bronze 
tap,  lion  feet  and  fmial,  inscribed  with  names  of 
members  of  the  Creiissen  Guild,  and  dated  1609, 

circa  late  17th  Century 


GOOD  EUROPEAN  CERAMICS  &  GLASS 

Wednesday  17th  February  at  11  a.m. 


Left  to  right:  A  Staffordshire  solid  agate  Sauceboat,  the  handle  formed  as  a  fox,  2 km.,  An  early  Bow  white-glazed  Bust  of  a 
Mongolian,  26.5cm.;  A  Dutch  Delft  Plate,  painted  with  William  IV  of  Orange,  Anne  and  Prinress  Carolina,  commemoratinp  his 

Proclamation  as  Stadtholder  in  1747,  De  Grieksf !  -    \  '  u 


Viewing:  Two  Days  Prior  9  a.m. -4. 30  p.m.  "'rr'r'!  < 

Suitable  entries  will  be  accepted  for  this  sale  until  iJin  Janua 
For  further  information  please  contact  John  Matthews  CO!  )  629-660. 


London 

PRINTS 

Monday  11th  January  at  2  p.m. 


Henri  Fantin-Latour 

REVERIE  (H.  159) 

Lithograph  on  japan,  2nd  (final)  state, 

signed  in  pencil  and  numbered  4/15, 

19.2cm.  X  31 .3cm. 


Charles  Mottram  after  H.  C.  Selous 
JERUSALEM  IN  HER  FALL 
J  o  be  sold  with  the  companion, 
JERUSALEM  IN  HER  GRANDEUR. 
The  pair  of  steel  engravings  on  laid  india 
paper,  published  1860  by  Leggatt 


a.m. 


Viewing:  Friday  9  a.m. -.5  ;  m.     Saturday  9  a.m. -12  noon     Morning  of  Sale  until  10.30 

fllustrated  Catalof^ue  £2.40  by  post 
The  Prinf  mrnt  is  now  accepting  entries  for  sales  to  be  held  on  February  8th  and  March  1st 

'  plra.se  contact  Eli/,abc(h  Harvcy-Lcc  (01)  629-6602  Kxt  212 


PhOfipsNe 


:UROPEAN  &  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  &  PRINTS 

To  be  held  at  867  Madison  Avenue 
Tuesday  16th  February  at  11  a.m. 


Viewing:  Four  Days  Prior 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $12  by 
overseas  post 

For  further  information  please 
contact  Russell  E.  Burke  III 
or  William  Rudd 
(212)  570-4859 


Right:  Charles  Martin  Powell, 
Ships  in  a  Calm,  oil  on  canvas, 
one  of  a  pair,  91.5cm.  x  122cm. 


Left:  James  Jacques  Joseph 
Tissot,  Mrs.  Newton,  signed,  oil 
on  panel,  36cm.  x  23.5cm. 


FURNITURE  &  DECORATIONS  WITH  CERAMICS 

To  be  held  at  525  East  72  Street 
Thursday  28th  January  at  11  a.m. 


Left  to  right:  A  Chippendale  caived  mahogany  Chest  on  Chest,  circa  1780.  A  Chippendale  wabut  parcel-gilt  Mirror,  circa  1740.  A 

Shirvan  Prayer  Rug,  152.5cm.  x  109.5cm. 

Viewing:  Four  Days  Prior 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $14  by  overseas  post 

For  further  information  please  contact  Kenneth  Leabman  (212)  570-4842 


ps  New  York 


ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 

To  be  held  at  867  Madison  Avenue 
Thursday  28th  January  at  6  p.m. 


Viewing:  Four  Days  Prior 
Illustrated  Catalogue  $14  by  overseas  post 


For  further  information  please  contac 
Nicholas  Dawes  (212)  570-4653 


A  Mahout  seated  on  a  Royal  Elephant  Mughal, 
18th  Century 


Phafips  Oxfonl 


SI 


OILS,  WATERCOLOURS  &  PRINTS 

Friday  22nd  January  at  11  a.m. 


Viewing:  Two  Days  Prior  and  Morning  of  Sali 
Illustrated  Catalogue  £1.25  by  post 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Paul  Viney  (0865)  723524 


(Jonstaru  Artz 
I      ks  by  A  River 

Signed,  oil  on  canvas,  .'jf)cni.  x  iW.^K.m. 


OIL  PAINTINGS,  WATERCOLOURS  &  PRINIS 

Thursday  18th  February  at  11  a.m. 


tewing:  Wednesday  9  a.m. -6  p.m. 
lustrated  Catalogue  £1  by  post 

itable  entries  will  be  accepted  until  three  weeks  prior  to  Sale  date 
)r  further  information  please  contact  Peter  Kenway  (0392)  39025 


John  Burr 
The  Young  Piper 
Signed  and  dated  1879,  on  panel,  Sin.  x  13in. 


THE 


PhaBps 


SALEROOMS  &  OFFICES 


LONDON 

hUlips,  Blenstock  House,  7  Blenheim  Street, 

lew  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS. 

el:  01-629  6602.    Telex:  298855  Blen  G. 

hiUips  West  2,  10  Salem  Road, 
.ondon  W2  4BU.    Tel:  01-221  5303. 

hillips  Marylebone,  Hayes  Place, 
.isson  Grove,  London  NWl  6UA. 
el:  01-723  2647. 

ilendining  &  Co.,  7  Blenheim  Street, 
Jew  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS. 
el:  01-493  2445. 


REGIONAL 

'hillips  in  Scotland,  65  George  Street, 
Edinburgh  EH2  2JL.    Tel:  031-225  2266. 

'hillips  in  Scotland,  98  Sauchiehall  Street, 
Glasgow  G2  3DQ.    Tel:  041-332  3386. 

i'hillips,  17a  East  Parade,  Leeds, 
/Vest  Yorkshire,  LSI  2BU. 
rel:  0532  448011. 

i'hillips.  Fountain  Street  Auction  Rooms, 
JO  Fountain  Street,  Morley,  Leeds 
:.S27  9EN.    Tel:  0532  523888. 


Phillips  &  Swetenhams,  Bold  Place, 
Chester,  Cheshire  CHI  3LY 
Tel:  0244  315333. 

Phillips  &  Swetenhams, 

9  &  15  Conwy  Road,  Colwyn  Bay, 

Clwyd.    Tel:  0492  33406. 

Phillips  in  Knowle,  The  Old  House, 
Station  Road,  Knowle,  Solihull, 
West  Midlands  B93  OHT. 
Tel:  056  45  6151. 

Phillips,  3  Opie  Street,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
NRl  3DP.    Tel:  0603  616426. 

In  association  with  Garrod  Turner, 
Garrod  Turners'  Rooms, 
50  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Ipswich,  IPl  ITP. 
Tel:  0473  54664. 

Phillips  inc.  Brooks  Fine  Art  Auctioneers, 
39  Park  End  Street,  Oxford  OXl  IJD. 
Tel:  0865  723524. 

Phillips  &  Jollys,  1  Old  King  Sirc<:i 

Bath  Avon,  BAl  IDD.    Tel:  0225  3^0609 

or  310709. 


OVERSEAS 

Phillips,  Son  &  Neale  Inc., 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
NY  10021.    Tel:  010  1  212  570  4830. 
Telex:  126380  Bids  NYK. 

Phillips,  Son  &  Neak-  Inc.. 

525  East  72nd  Street,  New  York 

NY  10021.    Tel:  010  1  212  570  4842. 

Phillips,  6  North  Faneuil  Hall. 
Market  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02109. 
U.S.A.    Tel:  010  1  617  227  6145. 

Phillips  Ward- Price  Ltd.. 

76  Davenport  Road.  Toronto.  Ontario, 

Canada  M5R  1H3.    Tel:  010  1  416  923 

9876. 

Phillips-Jacoby  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.. 
Canada    Tel:  010  1  514  842  1803. 
Cables:  Polcan 

Phillips  Ward-Price  Ottawa,  345  Island 
Park  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 
KlY  0A6.    Tel:  010  1  613  722  0882. 


Phillips  Son  &  Neale  SA,  6  rue  de  la  Cite 

1204  c;  ^  ' 

Trlev: 


VIrs.  C.  J.  Owen,  16  College  Avenue, 
?ormby,  Mersey  side  L37  3JL. 
Fel:  07048  74654. 


Phillips  in  Exeter,  Alphin  Brook  Road 
Exeter,  Devon  EX2  8TH. 
Tel:  0392  39025/6. 


ilPhimps  Chester 

m  SWETENMAMS 

ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

Friday  5th  February  at  11.30  a.m. 


Edgar  Hunt 

A  Goat,  Chickens  and  Chicks  feeding  in  a 
Farmyard,  oil  on  canvas,  91.5cm.  x  119.5cm. 


Viewing:  Wednesday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Thursday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £2. 25  by  post 


For  further  information  please  contact 
John  Dabney  (0244)  315333 


Albert  Goodwin 

'A  West  Indian  Harbour*,  Figures  passing  before 
orange  and  banana  trees,  a  West  Indi;irnan,  sail.s 
'I'  '!   at  anchor  in  the  harbour  beyf)nd 
1911,  also  inscribed,  pencil  and 
d  washes  heightcnr     /ith  while, 
^         \  65(  in. 


\  La  Vieille  Russie,  Inc. 
[)idier  Aaron,  Inc. 
,\rmin  B.  Allen 
W.  Graham  Arader  III 
Bedford  Green  Antiques 
>oris  Leslie  Blau 
ionald  Bourgeault 
\lfred  Bullard,  Inc. 
ialph  M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc. 
Ihilds  Gallery 
id  Clerk 

Jllian  Blankley  Cogan 
Vf.  Darling  Limited 
Dildarian,  Inc. 
Dillingham  House 
vlalcolm  Franklin,  Inc. 
^atty  Gagarin  Antiques 
jeorgian  Manor  Antiques  Inc. 
Benjamin  Ginsburg  Antiquary 
fames  &  Nancy  Glazer 
Price  Glover,  Inc. 
Elinor  Gordon 
Guthman  Americana 
Hastings  House  Antiques 
Hayestock  House 
Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries  Inc. 
Hobart  House  (Malcolm  Stearns,  Jr.) 
Ruth  Hubbell 
The  Incurable  Collector 
ackson-Mitchell,  Inc. 
Valdemar  F.  Jacobsen 
Lawrence  E.  King 

Robert  E.  Kinnaman/Brian  A.  Ramaekers 

Raymond  B.  Knight 

Gerald  Kornblau  Gallery 

H.J.  Kratzer 

Landrigan  &  Stair,  Inc. 

L'Antiquaire,  Inc. 

Le  Cadet  de  Gascogne  (Gilbert  Gestas,  Inc.) 
Linlo  House,  Inc. 

D.M.  &  P.  Manheim  Antiques  Corp. 
Marine  Arts  Gallery 
Elinor  Merrell 

Edward  H.  Merrin  Gallery,  Inc. 

Joan  B.  Mirviss 

Morrison-Mussavi,  Inc. 

Fred  B.  Nadler  Antiques,  Inc. 

Newcomer/Westreich-American  Decorative  Arts 

Nimmo  &  Hart 

The  Old  Print  Shop  (Kenneth  M.  Newman) 

Jack  Partridge 

David  Pottinger 

Marguerite  Riordan 

George  E.  Schoellkopf 

Matthew  Schutz,  Ltd. 

Robert  Spencer 

Stair  &  Company,  Inc. 

Garrick  C.  Stephenson 

Anthony  Stuempfig  Antiques 

Sylvia  Tearston  Antiques 

J.J.  Thompson 

Tillou  Gallery,  Inc. 

John  C.R.  Tompkins 

Timothy  Trace  and  Jonathan  Trace 

222  Imports 

Earle  D.  Vandekar 

Vernay  &  Jussel 

Frederick  P.  Victoria  &  Son,  Inc. 
The  Village  Green  Antiques 
The  Virginians 

Thomas  D.  &  Constance  R.  Williams 
Thomas  K.  Woodard 
York  House 


mNTER. 


antiques 

.  J  SHOW 


January  25  through  31, 1982 

America's  most  prestigious  antiques  show 
the  twenty-eighth  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  antiques 
from  the  collections  of  distinguished  dealers 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street,  New  York  City 

Daily:  eleven  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  Sundays:  one  to  six  p.m. 
ADMISSION  $5.00 
A  Benefit  for  East  Side  House  Settlement 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

PATRON'S  RECEPTION  Friday,  January  22.  five  to  niiif  p.m. 
Tickets  $90  per  person. 

PREVIEW  PARTY  Friday,  January  22,  six-thirty  to  iiiiu-  p.m. 
Tickets  $60  per  person. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Sponsored  by  The  Magazine  ANTIQUES 
Monday,  January  25  at  10  a.m.  "Majestically  plain,  made  to  enJure  ": 

A  perspective  on  Neiv  England,  Wendell  Garrett,  Editor, 

The  Magazine  ANTIQUES 

Wednesday,  January  27  at  10  a.m.  "A  perspectitv  on  The  American  Museum. 

Bath,  England"  Ian  McCallum,  Director,  The  American  Museum 

Friday,  January  29  at  10  a.m.  "Executed  in  the  neatest  manner":  A  perspectitt  on 

New  York  Nancy  E.  Richards,  Curator,  Winterthur  Museum 

Each  illustrated  lecture,  coffee,  show  admission  and  catalogue,  $12.00 

PANEL  DISCUSSION— Sponsored  by  Antiques  World 

Thursday,  January  28  at  3  p.m.  "How  To  Decorate  with  Antiques" 

Mrs.  Randolph  Williams,  Parish-Hadlcy.  Inc.,  Robert  Denning, 

Denning  &  Fourcade,  Michael  Taylor.  Michael  Taylor,  Mario  Buatta,  moderator 

Discussion,  coffee,  show  admission  and  catalogue,  $15. 

LOAN  EXHIBITION  Perspective  on  New  York 

Treasures  from  the  Winterrliur  Museum  CoHev  rl'  - 


To  order  tick e 
Benef' 
337  Alexander 

the  NAT[0NAI.(  I 


THERIEN  &  CO 


Therien  &  Co. 

]apanese  red  lacquered  ceremonial  lea  table  with 
gilt  and  incised  copper  mounts,  the  circular 
top  over  bracket  apron,  raised  on  shaped  legs 
ending  in  scrolled  toes,  18th  century.  30.5  cm. 

(12  in.)  diameter,  38.1  cm.  (15  in.)  high. 
811  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  94133. 

Telephone  (415)  781-6991. 


Robert  Domergue  &  Company 
A  group  of  Chinese  painted  enamels  from  the  late 
18th  century.  From  left  to  right:  A  fine  imperial 
yellow  ground  fru-form  vase  painted  with  Bud- 
dhist symbols  in  polychrome,  Qianhmg  period. 
42.7  cm.  (11     in.)  high.  A  lemon  yellow 
ground  jardiniere,  Jiacfing  period.  20.4  cm. 
(8  in.)  long,  13.9  cm.  (5  Vi  in.)  wide,  8.9  cm. 
(3  Vi  in  )  high    Pair  of  footed  blue  ground  howls 
painted  with  while  orchids,  Jiaqing  pmod. 
17.8  cm.  (7  in.)  diameter,  11.4  an.  (4  Vi  in.)  high 
wilhoul  stand.  560  Jackson  Street, 
San  Francisco  94133.  Telephone  (415)  781-4034. 
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San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  JawMary  1982 


FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

41  EAST  57TH  STREET-NEW  YORK,  N.Y.10022 
(212)PL3-2166 


It  comes  with  a  great  hotel.  The  location, 
next  door  to  the  best  museums,  galleries 
and  boutiques.  And  near  to  all  of  New  York. 
The  renaissance  of  a  great  hotel  in  the 
European  tradition.  Connoisseurs  the  world 
over  find  the  feeling  expressed  best  at  The 
Westbury. 

Call  the  hotel  direct  or  Trusthouse  Forte 
toll-free  800-223-5672. 


piilMN^  ■  ''^^WpSKf''^.'  


Chailcs  II  silver  sugar  box. 

makcrT.C.  (scejack-^- -  l>  ^ 
London  I*  / 

Prom  oil  IliliCeiHuryEnx 


Valuation 

Tfkphonf  01' 


A  Heritage 
OF  Hospitality 


Spend  a  day  m  the  country  viewing 
a  treasury  of  English  antique 
furniture,  silver  and  decorative 
accessories.  The  WaKefield-Scearce 
collection  is  housed  under  one 
historic  roof  with  the  unique  Shops  of 
Science  Hill  and  the  channing  dining 
room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your  day 
in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its 
elegance,  its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of 
hospitality  the  South  has  perfected. 
Whether  you  are  a  casual  visitor  or  a 
connoisseur,  we  anticipate  your  visit 
with  pleasure. 

Catalogue  -  ss.OO 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL  C 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUChY  4006S 
502  633-4382 

DIREa  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES. 

Member  or  (he  Art  and  Ancique  Dealers  League 
ot  America,  inc 


Wakefield-Scearce 


Galleries 


Incoqjorated 


Pericle  Fazzini  "Ragazza  Accovacciata"  Bronze  7  inches  high 


o-^  <,^^  o^^° 


.A 


3rmnB  2Clnn 


anil 


Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

(213)  273-015.5 


We  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces 


50 


ROCOCO  SILVER 


A  superb  example  of  Rococo  silver.  This  fine  Caddy  was  made  in  the  reign  of  GEORGE  II  in  the  year  1 758  by  the  famous 
woman  silversmith  ELIZA  GODFREY,  who  worked  in  Norwich  Street,  Haymarket.  She  was  described  in  her  trade  card  as 
"Goldsmith,  Silversmith  and  Jeweller  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


SLSHRUESa 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET-  LONDON  WC 1 A 1 LY TEL  01  -405  27 1 2   NEW  YCl->.  I  ^ 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  An  Dealers, 


75  38920 


1 


m 


irly  Ccorge  I  walnut  bureau  bookcas 
i    I  fine  patina.  Circa  1720 
ins.  210.5  cms. 
Width  40  ins.  101.5  cms. 
in-  ^ 


Telephone:  01-589  5266  | 
Membtr$  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association^' 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


•t  AWOlNmCMT  TO 
NCR  MAJESTY  OUCCM   CUZASCTX  It 
SUV^LICn  or  CAMLETS 

(RAR£  RUGS)  LTD 


70  SOUTH  AUOLt 
MAYFAIR 
LONDON  WT^ 
Telephone 
01-493  5288 


I: 


An  important  English 
Moorfields  Carpet 
designed  by  Robert 
Adam  and  woven  by 
Thomas  Moore  at 
Chisweli  Street, 
Moorfields.  Circa  1770. 


Size:  34' 8"  X  14' 2" 
(10m57  x4m32) 

(This  carpet  is  almost 
identicaltooneat 

Syon  House,  London). 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  J^awwary  1982 


Never  say  never 

A  friend 

in  Washington 

+  + 

Washington's  Fairfax  Hotel 
has  a  Concierge  who  takes 
little  stock  in  words 
like  "hooked'/  "sold  out" 
or  "impossible." 

+  + 

"Find  a  solution  and  there 
won't  be  a  problem." 

Essentially  having  a  good  Concierge 
in  vour  hotel  is  like  having  a  friend  with 
influence  in  the  town  you  visit.  Some- 
one who  can  easily  do  the  things  you 
can't:  get  you  tickets  to  a  sold-out  show, 
get  you  into  the  restaurant  nobody  can 
get  into,  or  even  get  a  broken  suitcase 
handle  repaired. 

Such  a  friend  is  Christiane  Justec 
She  is  the  un- 
flappable Irench 
Concierge  at  the 
Fairfax.  A  lady 
who  takes  great 
pride  in  what  she 
does,  no  matter 

how  ordinary  it   Jj^^  VOILA! 
may  appear 

Item:  In  halting  English,  a  french 
guest  tries  to  teU  her  he's  lost  his  pass- 
port. In  perfect,  soothing  French,  Chris- 
tiane assures  him  she  can  get  it  reissued 
in  two  hours. 

Item:  Inauguration  Night  and  a  guest 
has  forgotten  her  evening  slippers.  She 
rings  up  Christiane.  Like  sisters,  they 
trade  shoes. 

Item:  A 
guest's  dinner 
jacket  has  been 
besmirched  with 
bouillabaisse. 
Can  he  have  it 
cleaned  before 
dinner?  Oh,  and 
AND  NO  STARCH  can  he  get  his 
dress  shirt  washed  and  ironed,  too?  Of 
course.  Gladly. 

Indeed,  these  are  ordinary  tasks, 
when  you're  not  in  a  strange  town.  In 
Washington,  they  are  deftly  accom- 
plished for  you  at  the  Fairfax,  which  is 
one  reason  people  find  this  lovely  small 
hotel  a  friendly  and  very  reassuring 
place  to  stay  One  that  makes  your 
home  seem  not  so  far  away. 

The  Fairfax 

Home  of  The  jockey  (  lub 
2100  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C. 
(800)  424-8008  or  (202)  293-2100 

The  Tremont,  Chicago 
The  Whitehall,  Chicago 


Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


A  very  rare  water  bottle  or  "guglet"  of  opaque  white 
glass  painted  with  garden  flowers  in  natural  colours. 
Height:  8I/2  inches.  English,  circa  1755-60. 

Collection:  Mrs.  Applewhaite  Abbott. 
Exhibited:  "Gilding  the  Lily",  Delomosne  &  Son,  1978. 


4  Campden  I  Hll  Road, 
Kensington  High  Street, 
W8  71)U 
01-9  37  1804 
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ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  Vv 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  Asprey  S  a  Geneva,  40  rue  du  Rhone,  Geneva 

Tek^nhnne  28-72-77 


Willicun  Stmilev  Haseltiiie  (i^^^o.^^^ 


77/ 1  pfj  n  t(  U  t  Ml  i  I  >U  tS  — 
:  1  ill-     £5*  *  X  7f*  ♦  indies 


"  '  ^  ampagna 


Berrv-Hill  ( iallfriHs.  Inc. 


Griie  BERRTHILL  SEK  HKE 


ARMIN  R  ALLEH  INC. 

EdSOTEAN  WOUS  OF  AkT  AMD  CotAMICS 

'  i  J 

b  ^  1  rrii 

•4.- 


CHICAGOiS 

LARGEST 

ANTIQUE  DEALER 


DOHQflNV  DOUGHTY  ft  BOemi  BMIS 
«  MICN.  MUCH  MORE  JILL  AT 


1^- 


Doiipose 
Galleries 

75111  WELLS  CMCAGO.  BJiNOiS 
3iam7-40S2     MOH-SAT.  1M 


VBA  ft  HASTBI CNAIIGE 


S6 


JEREMY  LTD 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LO: 

Telephone:  01-352  0644 

01-352  3127  tables:  jtK. 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Nlcmljers  of  The  15riiish  Antique  Dealers'  .V>sociatiori  l.id. 
FINES  r  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FLRNT  l  URE 


Loui;iX\i. 
An  unubual  console  sti  1  i 
retaining  the  original  decoration  and  gilding: 
Height  34i  "  88  cms.  Width  38  \ "  98  cms.  I  - 


Classic  twelve  light  chandelier 
in  ormolu  and  bronze.  French  Empire, 
Circa  1810.  Height  50"  x  Width  28" 


ANTIQUES 
LIGHTINO  FIXTURES  •  DECORATIONS 

l§l  'iaU  57M  ofvud  cMw  pl/i  cf7/ 10022  SOS/§ 

OKCAGO      DALLAS /HOUSTON         DENVER  MIAMI       SAN  FRANCISCO 

RJRandolpft  Jo(h)  Edward  Hughes  Shears  &  Window  OonOhia.Inc    Shears  &  Window 


An  important  and  rare  SWISS  embroidered  picture  of  the  16th.  cent,  c  1550 
representing  Rebecca  at  the  Well.  On  a  dark  blue  felt  field  is  embroidered  in 
colourful  silks  and  wools,  a  floral  and  arabesque  design  together  with 
Rebecca  in  splendid  costume,  with  a  jug  at  the  Well,  in  polychrome 
colouring  of  good  hue,  in  blue^,  yellows,  greens,  tans,  ivory,  reds, 
tangerines  etc.  Size  2ft  2ins  x'ift  gVains  (68cms  x  55cms).  Perfect 

condition. 


38  Jennyn  Street  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I        Telephone:  01-629  4195 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 


EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 

LONDON  WIV  ONP 
01-493  0657 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes 

for  The  Connoisseur 

arc  published  three  times  a  year 

at  £4.50  each 

From 

Comag,  Tavistock  Road,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex. 
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TCrowther  &  Son  Limited  £«i 

282  NOirrH  KNDHOAIXFLIJIVM  S\\61MI.  TKI;()l-mVi:rr>  7.  ll:lJ.(;l{  V^lS^^^(:AHI  J:s:A^^K^il^  |J)\ 

We  are  especially  interested  in  piirchasin<j  fine  pieces  of  18th  century  furniture,  bronzes,  wood  and  marble  chimney  piefe>.  prates,  fender!) 
and  fire  irons,  oak  and  [>ine  paneUino:  and  garden  ornaments  to  supplement  the  extensive  stt>ck  already  available  fnmi  our  >h<»»nM(ni>. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  Jan  wary  1982 


CLIFFORD  WRIGHT 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


PERIOD  MIRRORS 


GILTFURNITU 


104  FULHAM ROAD,  LONDON SW3.  Telephone:  01-589  0986 


Chinese  Furniture 
with  a  past . . . 

An  exhibition  and  sale 
of  furniture  from 
The  Middle  Kingdom 

January  30-March  6 


Eg;  J  FRANKEL 


25  F-i','  77n  ' 


ORIENIALART 
A  '  -v         Telephone  (212)  879-5733 


"THE  HUNTER" 

Gold  and  silver  in  satin  hues  enhance  the  impeccable  beauty  of 
these  superb  artistic  clocks,  created  by  one  of  Europe's  most 
talented  and  foremost  sculptesses,  Madamoiselle  A.  Danesin. 
Each  magnificent  piece  is  cast  in  bronze,  hand  chiseled  and 
engraved  with  the  old  burin  technique,  then  silver  and  gold- 
plated  and  satin-oxidized  enturely  by  hand. 
A  beautifully  illustrated  full-colour  catalogue  (#182C)  of  these 
finely  styled  reproduction  clocks  is  now  available, 
$3.00  postpaid. 

Dealer  inquu-ies  invited. 

ARTEX  LTD. 

P  O.  Box  26,  Monroe,  Washington  98272 
Tel.  (206)794-8884 
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Not  every  masterpiece 
is  on  canvas... 


imSTWOOD 

a  distinctive  hotel 


930  Hilgard  Avenue  Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 
(213)  208-8765  •  Toll  Free  (800)  421-2317 
From  California  (800)  352-7454 
Telex:  181835  "MARQUIS" 


MCMLXXXI  Wesliiood  Marqurs  Hotel 


MAURITSHUIS— THE  HAGUE 

Exhibition  "A  Collectors'  Choice" 

February  19-March  9, 1982 

The  three  Hague  art-dealers:  Cramer,  Hoogsteder  and  Nystad 
show  "one  hundred  Netherlandish  paintings  from  the  17th 

Century." 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  appears  with  among  others  an  article 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mauritshuis,  Dr.  H.  R.  Hoetink,  about  the 
development  of  the  art-trade.  Price  f  35,  —  (£8.00). 
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What  can 
Orientation!! 
offer  the  coUectoi 
r^.  of  Oriental 

ite^SI  antiques^ 


As  a  reade.'  of  The  Connoisseur 
are  a  person  who  would  appreciate 
Orientations  —  the  unique  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  Asian  art,  bringing 
its  readers  articles  contributed  by  experts 
on  every  aspect  of  the  arts  of  the  Far 
and  Near  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Indian  subcontinent  in  a  wealth  of 
informed  text  and  lavish  illustration. 

It  provides  the  collector  with  regular 
reports  analysing  price  and  collecting 
trends  at  auctions  in  London,  New 
York,  Hong  Kong  and  other  centres, 
and  a  calendar  of  events  listing  the  most 
important  exhibitions  of  Asian  art  all 
over  the  world. 

Orientations  is  itself  a  collector's  item 
with  an  excellence  of  production  and 
printing  found  only  in  the  most 
expensive  art  publications.  Measuring 
210mm  X  286mm,  it  is  'perfect  bound' 
with  a  strong  laminated  cover,  and 
contains  some  74  pages,  most  of  them  in 
full  colour. 


Orientations  is  a  magazine  that  you  will 
enjoy  reading  at  your  leisure,  and  one 
that  you  will  keep  to  read  and  refer  to, 
again  and  again. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
recent  and  forthcoming  issues.  In 
January  Alfreda  Murck  tells  the  story 
behind  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  Chinese  garden  court  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of 
1981,  and  Marjorie  Williams  outhnes 
500  years  of  Korean  painting  from 
examples  in  the  exhibition  5000  Years  of 
Korean  Art  currently  touring  the  United 
States.  James  C.Y.  Watt,  Guest  Curator 
of  the  exhibition  Chinese  Jades  from 
Han  to  Ch'ing  to  be  seen  in  Detroit, 
Seattle  and  Honolulu  in  1981,  selects 


jades  for  the  scholar's  desk  from  the 
exhibition  for  the  February  issue.  In 
March  Valrae  Reynolds  introduces  the 
reader  to  Tibetan  costumes  and  textiles 
from  the  rich  collection  of  Tibetan  art  at 
the  Newark  Museum,  and  Richard 
Kilburn  discusses  Chinese  Transitional 
ceramics  with  numerous  illustrations. 
The  April  and  forthcoming  issues  will 
include  'Travelling  the  Tokaido  with 
Hiroshige'  by  Stephen  Addiss,  and 
'Eight  Dynasties  of  Chinese  Painting'  by 
Janet  Carpenter;  Robert  Mowry  will 
profile  the  Chinese  section  of  the 
Rockefeller  Collection  which  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  Asian  House  Gallery 
in  New  York  in  May. 


Reserve  your  personal  subscription  now. 

US$33.00  or  £16.50  per  annum 
worldwide 

Air  speeded  delivery  to  the  U.S.  $88.00 
Air  speeded  delivery  to  the  U.K.  £34.50 


To:  Orientations,  I3lh  Floor, 
200  Lock  hart  Road,  Hong  Kong. 

Please  send  me  one  year  of  Orientations  (12  issues)  to  ihc  address  below.  I  enclose  my  | 
remiliance  of  


(Cheques  and  postal  orders  lo  bee  kv  ',|  nadc  payable  to  Orientations). 


(  oiuioisscur 


by  Paul  Storr 


p  tureen,  date  George  III,  1802,  length  16  inches. 

With  contemporary  engraved  armorials  and  crest. 


I  ■ 


2at  dish,  date  George  IV,  1829,  length  I6V2  inches. 

With  contemporary  engraved  armorials  and  crest. 


Cruet  frame,  date  George  III,  1802, 
length  I5V2  inches.  The  bottle  mounts  with 
contemporary  engraved  crests. 


BV  APmiNTMENTTO 
il  R  MAJliSTYTHH  QUEEN 
(Jl  DSMI  I  IIS  \  (  Kcm-N  II  \VM  I  KRS, 


112  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  W1A  2JJ  TELEPHONE:  01-73  4  7.' 


The  bank  that  does  things  well  or  not  at  all  opens 
its  second  New  York  office  in  128  years. 


The  result,  as  you  will  see,  was  well  worth  the  wait." 

Daniel  P.  Davison,  President 


1 1  West  54th  Street.  Designed  in 
1896  by  Stanford  White  s  firm  as  a 
private  residence,  it  has  just  been 
restored  as  an  equally  private 
banking  office. 


Our  customers  are  very  busy  individu- 
als. The  one  thing  they  lack  u  time  to 
waste. 

Nor  do  they  want  a  goldfish  bowl 
bank  with  pushbutton  service,  stand- 
ing-room-only lines  and  a  "Personal 
Banking"  slogan  that  contradicts  it  all. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
customers  to  us,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  true  personal  bank- 
ing-with  a  continuity  of  service 
from  knowledgeable  bankers. 

All  that  service  is  now  avail- 
able in  our  landmark  building 
on  54th  Street. 

In  every  appointment,  it  is 
private  and  efficient.  You  will 
find  comfortable  rooms,  in- 
stead of  vast  open  spaces,  for 
undisturbed  meetings  with 
your  banker  and  other  finan- 
cial advisors. 

One  well-travelled  client  of 
ours  likened  his  first  visit  to 
stepping  off  a  bustling 
New  York  street  directly  into  a 
Ziirich  or  Paris  banking 
house. 

So,  while  our  heart  remains 
on  Wall  Street,  our  very  indi- 
vidual abilities  are  now  also  available 
in  Midtown. 

If  your  banking  needs  are  as  great 
as  the  demands  on  your  time,  may  we 
suggest  you  contact  John  C.  Hover  II, 
Senior  Vice  President,  at  the  New  Office 
of  United  States  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  1 1  West  54th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y  10019. 


US.Trust 

When  you  do  something  very  well 

you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


ASHKENAZY  GALLERI 


Duty,  Raoul  "The  PaddockT'  gouache  on  paper '20V8"x  25%" 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


AMERICAN 

'19th  Century 

Bierstadt  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eaten,  Charles  Warren 
Eilshemius,  Louis  Michael 
Mi''ar,  Addison  T 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt,  William 

20th  Century 

Albright,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Altman,  Alexandre 
Burchfield,  Charles 
Burkhardt,  Hans  Gustov 
Dixon,  Maynard 
Francis,  Sam 
Gross,  Choim 
Hossom,  Childe  F 
Jenkins,  Paul 
Kingman,  Dong 
Koerner,  Henry 
Levier,  Charles 
MocDonold-Wright,  Stanton 
Moses,  Grandma 
Periera,  Irene  Rice 
Sewell,  Amos 
Singer,  William  Earl 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Soul 
Stella,  Frank 
Stella,  Joseph 
Summers,  Ivan 
Whittemore,  William 
Witbaard,  Fred 


^24  NOR 


BRITISH  &  EUROPEAN 
19th  Century 

Barlach,  Ernst 
Biernocka,  Aniela  de 
Boudin,  Eugene 
Constant,  Benjamin 
Delacroix,  Eugene 
Diaz  de  la  Peha, 

Narcisse  Virgile 
Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 
Dupre,  Jules 
Forain,  Jean-Louis 
Foweroker,  A.  Moulton 
Gerome,  Jean-Leon 
Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 
Goebel,  Carl 
Goodoll,  Edward  Angelo 
Goodoll,  Frederick 
Guilloumet,  Gustove  Achille 
Guillemet,  Jean 

Boptiste  Antoine 
Guys,  Constontine 
Horpignies,  Henri-Joseph 
Kaufman,  Isidor 
Le  Sidoner,  Henri 
Luce,  Moximilien 
Mokov^sky  Constantin 
Pascin,  Jules 
Pissarro,  Comille 
Redon,  Odilon 
Renoir,  Pierre-Auguste 
Rosati,  Giulio 
Rov^/botham,  Charles 
Signac,  Paul 
Styka,  Jan 
Thaulov/  Frits 


Valodon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuillord,  Edouard 
Werner,  Carl  Friedrich 

Heinrich 
West,  Edgar  E. 
Wierusz  Kowski, 

Alfred  Von 

20th  Century 

Beck,  Michael 
Bezombes,  Roger 
Blanchard,  Maurice 
Bombois,  Comille 
Braque,  Georges 
Brayer,  Yves 
Chagall,  Marc 
Charlet,  Franz 
Chariot,  Jean 
De  Cachord,  Bouvier 
Domergue,  Jean  Gabriel 
Duty  Raoul 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzoc,  Andre 
Farogo 

Folon,  Jean-Michel 
Foujito,  Tsugouharu 
Gleichman,  Otto 
Gontchorova,  Natalia 
Groupp^,  Charles  Paul 
Hofer,  Carl 
Kadar,  Bela 
Kisling,  Moise 
Laborie 

Larionov,  Mikhail 
Lourencin,  Marie 
L6ger,  Fernond 


Lhote,  Andre 
Lorjou,  Bernard 
Mogritte,  Rene 
Mane-Kotz 
Manguin,  Henri 
Massana 
Masson,  Andr^ 
Miro,  Joan 
Picasso,  Pablo 
Popielarczyk 
Renault,  Abel 
Rouoult,  Georges 
Rubin,  Reuvin 
Schmidt-Rottluff,  Karl 
Survage,  Leopold 
Tchelitchew,  Pavel 
Utrillo,  Maurice 
Venord,  Claude 
Vlaminck,  Maurice  de 
Zadkine,  Ossip 


JAPANESE 


Watanobe 
Mori,  Yoshitoshi 


LATIN  AMERICAN 

Cuevos,  Jose  Louis 
Friedeberg,  Pedro 
Golvan,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merido,  Carlos 
Rivera,  Diego 
Siqueiros,  David  Alforo 


FINE  ART  EQUITIES 
A  \e,(j^inq  rjivi'.ion  r)i  A'J  il^r ;r  )n/y  Gallenns 

ON  DRIVE  •  FiKVI'f^iy  HII.I.S,  Cv\I,II-OKNlA  90210  •(213)  271-7777 


^^^=  Sotheby's 

New  York 

Sotheby's  and  Tom  Chaimcey  Arabians  announce 
an  unportant  auction  of  American  and  European 
19th  and  20th  Century  Paintings  and  Sculpture, 

and  Arabian  Horses 

Including  works  by  Bouguereau,  Brandt,  Dawson,  Herring,  Rico  y  Ortega,  Ridgway 
Knight,  Salinas  and  Schereyer;  and  works  by  Avery,  Bierstadt,  Bricher,  Gaspard, 
Hennings,  Kauba,  Miller,  Sargent  and  Remington. 


William-Adolphe  Bouguereau  (French,  1825-1905),  Le  Lever, 
signed  and  dated  1865,  oil  on  canvas,  99.6  by  88.3  cm. 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Saturday  13th  February  1982  at  8  pm,  at  the  Tom  Chauncey  Arabian  Center,  18402  N.  Scottsdale  Road, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona.  Admission  by  ticket  only.  For  ticket  information  please  telephone  (212)  472  4629. 

On  view  at  our  Madison  Avenue  Galleries  in  New  York: 
Saturday  23rd  January  to  Saturday  30th  January. 

Catalogue  available  at  our  London  galleries,  Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIA  2AA.  Catalogue  also  available  by  mail.  To  order, 
request  sale  no.  J-1  and  send  $28  to:  Sotheby's,  Dept.  Con,  P.O.  Box  5083,  FDR  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10150.  We  can  only  accept 
a  cheque,  bank  draft  or  money  order  denominated  in  U.S.  dollars  and  payable  by  a  U.S.  bank.  All  other  forms  of  payment  will  be  returned. 

Enquiries  about  this  sale  should  be  addressed  to:  19th  Century  European  Paintings 
Department,  Maria-Christina  Wittgenstein.  Telephone:  (212)  472  3537.  American 
Paintings  Department,  Greta  Meilman.  Telephone:  (212)  472  3552. 


\ 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Id-  , 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  100? ! 


/ 
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(Thomas 
Moving 
talks  with 
Diana 
Loercher 

The  new  Editor-in-Chief  of  The 
Connoisseur  is  a  tall,  angular  man 
with  boundless  energy.  Thomas 

^  Hoving  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
]  the  former  Director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City,  where  from  1967  to 
1977  he  earned  the  sobriquet 
'Grand  Acquisitor'.  Among  the 
great  acquisitions  during  his 
decade  at  the  Metropolitan  were 
Velasquez'  Juan  de  Pareja, 
Monet's  Terrace  at  Ste.  Adresse, 
the  Euphronios  krater,  and  even  a 
whole  building,  the  Temple  of 
Dendur.  He  is  also  a  former 
Commissioner  of  Parks  for  New 
York  City,  a  television  journalist, 
an  ocean-racing  yachtsman,  and 
an  author  -  first  of  Tutankha- 
mun,  The  Untold  Story  and  most 
recently  of  King  of  the  Confessors . 

Many  questions  have  been 
asked  about  the  appointment  of 
the  50  year-old  Mr.  Hoving  and 
his  plans  for  The  Connoisseur  as 
its  headquarters  move  to  New 
York.  In  response  he  decided  that 
he  could  be  more  forthcoming  in 

I  an  informal  interview  with  a 
professional  journalist  than  in  an 
editorial  statement.  What  follows 
is  an  adaptation  of  a  conversation 
between  Mr.  Hoving  and  free- 
lance art  critic  Diana  Loercher 
who  has  followed  his  career  for 
more  than  ten  years  and  covered 
his  tenure  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

DL:  Your  career  has  taken  many 
different  turns  and  I'm  sure  many 
readers  wonder  why  you  decided 
to  become  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Connoisseur  at  this  stage  in  your 
life? 

TH :  Because  to  me  it's  the  logical 
extension  of  all  that  interests  me. 
I  love  challenge.  When  I  retired 
from  the  Metropolitan  I  went  to 
work  in  a  totally  new  visual 
medium  -  television.  At  the  same 
time  I  began  to  learn  how  to  write 
by  writing  two  books.  Those 
experiences  prepared  me  for  this 


venture,  even  if  I  didn't  realize  it 
at  the  time.  It's  a  challenge  to  help 
a  magazine  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion come  step  by  step  into  the 
contemporary  world  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  onto  its  tradi- 
tional values.  It's  not  unlike  what 
I  tried  to  do  at  the  Met. 
DL:  What  is  it  about  The 
Connoisseur  in  particular  that 
attracted  you? 

TH:  The  potential.  It  has  been 
an  excellent  magazine  for  80 
years.  But  what  the  Hearst 
organization  in  New  York  and 
National  Magazines  in  London 
and  I  all  realized  is  that  the 
interests  of  today's  connoisseur 
goes  beyond  art  and  antiques.  We 
will  broaden  the  magazine's  hor- 
izons significantly  but  we'll  con- 
tinue to  search  for  quality  -  even 
if  it  leads  us  in  surprising 
directions.  By  quality  I  mean 
something  more  than  taste,  al- 
though taste  is,  of  course,  a 
factor.  Quality  has  to  do  with 
enduring  values. 

DL:  Are  you  implying  that  you 
intend  to  become  what  journalists 
call  a  general  interest  magazine? 
TH:  No.  Definitely  not.  Art  and 
antiques  will  remain  the  founda- 
tion blocks  of  the  magazine  but 
The  Connoisseur  will  also  look 
into  other  aspects  of  culture  -  to 
architecture,  interior  design, 
archaeology,  the  performing  arts, 
remarkable  people.  I  can  even 
imagine,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, doing  articles  on  technol- 
ogy, manners  and  mores,  cuisine, 
even  fashion.  It's  possible  the 
contemporary  Connoisseur  might 
become  a  guidebook  in  the  grand 
tradition  for  those  who  want  to 
collect  experiences  as  well  as 
objects.  The  passion  of  collect- 
ing, however  unusual  the  collec- 
tion, is  what  we  should  be  writing 
about. 

DL:  Still,  it  sounds  as  if  you  have 
extensive  changes  in  mind  for  the 
magazine. 

TH:  Not  really.  All  changes  in 
both  content  and  design  will  be 
gradual,  evolutionary  rather  than 
revolutionary.  However,  starting 
with  the  March  issue,  the  first  to 
be  printed  in  the  United  States, 
the  size  will  be  somewhat  smaller 
to  meet  printing  standards  here 
but  the  elegant  look  of  The 
Connoisseur  will  be  enhanced  if 
anything. 

DL:    What    does    The  Con- 


noisseur's relocation  in  New  York 
mean  and  how  will  it  affect  the 
publication? 

TH :  It  won't  have  as  much  effect 
as  you  might  think.  We  will  retain 
an  office  in  London  precisely  to 
ensure  that  The  Connoisseur 
retains  its  international  character. 
That  is  extremely  important  to 
us.  We  even  intend  to  expand  our 
worldwide  coverage.  The  actual 
transfer  of  the  headquarters 
seems  a  logical  move  in  the  light 
of  the  intensified  activity  in  New 
York.  Inevitably  there  will  be 
greater  acknowledgement  of  the 
American  audience  but  we  most 
assuredly  will  not  narrow  the 
cosmopolitan  focus  of  The  Con- 
noisseur. 

DL:  At  the  Metropolitan  you 
were  controversial  because  of 
your  'populist'  tendencies,  your 
attempt  to  attract  a  popular  rather 
than  elite  audience.  Isn't  'I'hc 
Connoisseur  a  departure  from 
those  days? 

TH:  Not  at  all.  I  don't  think  the 
magazine  The  Connoisseur  con- 
forms to  an  easy  definition 
anymore  than  the  real  life  con- 
noisseur does.  I  don't  believe  he  is 
elitist  or  arrogant  or  snobbish. 
And  I  doubt  he  even  has  to  be 
wealthy.  The  true  connoisseur 
has  a  special  attitude,  one  that  has 
to  do  with  aspiring.  I'm  convin- 
ced that  popularization  is  com- 
patible with  quality  when  it's 
done  well  and  honestly.  I  also 
believe  that  there  are  wonderful 
stories  within  scholarship  that  can 


be  told  in  a  lively  as  well  as 
informative  way.  Take  this 
month's  cover  ston.-  on  the 
miraculous  Crown  of  the  .\ndes. 
Nobody  knew  for  sure  if  it  still 
existed  -  it  had  simply  vanished 
from  sight.  But  we  discovered  it. 

Sometimes  scholarship  is 
shrouded  in  obscure  language  and 
I  don't  believe  that  is  necessars'.  I 
think  good  scholarship  is  compat- 
ible with  good  journalism. 
Among  our  writers  will  be  auth- 
orities in  their  fields  who  can 
communicate  their  years  of  ex- 
perience and  share  their  inside 
information.  We  should  be  a  'how 
to'  magazine  for  the  discerning 
collector  and  an  cncouragcnuiit 
for  those  who  haven't  yet  got  their 
feet  wet.  We'll  present  our 
information  in  a  crisp,  positive 
way.  We'll  be  candid.  Con- 
noisseurs don't  want  any  riga- 
marole.  They  want  to  know  and 
they  want  to  be  informed  clearly. 
And  I  don't  believe  they  want  one 
more  'life  style'  magazine,  what- 
ever that  means.  We  won't  follow 
trendv  fads.  But  1  don't  subscribe 
either  to  the  notion  that  all  that  is 
made  today  is  shoddy  and  de- 
based. Great  things  are  being 
made  that  connoisseurs  of  tomor- 
row will  collect.  We'll  speak  with 
authority  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
We  will  state  what  we  think 
-  connoisseurs  always  have. 

Thomas  lim  ing,  the  new  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  The  Connoisseur. 
Photograph:  Sigtid  Estrada. 
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Seaport  Museum's  Collection 

Until  14  March  1982 
South  Street  Seaport  Museum 
215  Water  Street 
Xew  York  10038 

Like  many  great  cities,  New  York 
was  a  seaport  before  it  became  a 
citv,  and  her  access  to  the  sea  and 
international  trade  was  at  the 
South  Street  Seaport.  A  century- 
ago,  ships  from  around  the  world 
sailed  into  South  Street,  'the 
street  of  ships',  whose  crowded 
port  was  described  as  a  'forest  of 
masts'. 

Xow  undergoing  a  dramatic 
restoration,  the  Museum  is  cele- 
brating the  historic  district's 
maritime  past  with  an  exhibition 
from  its  permanent  collection  of 
19th  century  paintings,  water- 
colours,  engravings,  ink  draw- 
ings, as  well  as  ornamentation  and 
nameboards  from  vessels,  ship 
models  and  navigational  instru- 
ments. Highlights  include  a  rare 
collection  of  primitive  paintings 
recalling  the  capture  of  slave 
ships  off  the  African  Coast;  a 
wooden  figurehead  of  an  un- 
known lady,  carx^ed  around  1860; 
and  a  ship  model  of  ivory  and 
bone  that  was  built  by  a  prisoner 
taken  in  the  War  of  1812. 

(Belou) 

The  South  Street  Seaport  area, 
c.  1879.  South  Street  Seaport 
Museum. 


(Right) 

Mary  Cassatt.  The  Fitting  State 
III,  c.  1891,  etching  with  drypoint 
and  soft-ground,  IPA  X  lO'/s 
inches.  S.  P.  Avery  Collection, 
the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 
Foundation. 

American  Prints:  Process 
and  Proofs 

Until  24Januar}'  1982 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art 

Madison  Avenue  at  75th  Street 
New  York  10021 

Historically,  painters  have  been 
the  major  innovators  in  the  print 
medium.  Continuing  this  tradi- 
tion are  fourteen  painters -all  of 
whom  have  been  influential  in 
bringing  20th  century  American 
printmaking  into  the  sphere  of 
fine  arts.  To  show  each  step  of  the 
printmaker's  creative  process,  as 
well  as  the  artist's  use  of  inherent 
properties  of  the  medium,  are  200 
trial,  working  and  final  proofs  of 
works  by  Chuck  Close,  Jim  Dine, 
Sam  Francis,  Helen  Franken- 
thaler,  Jasper  Johns  and  many 
others. 

There  is  also  a  historical 
perspective  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  American  printmaking 
from  an  illustrative  form  to 
a  fine  art  medium  including 
prints  from  1670  to  1960.  The 
exhibition  is  sponsored  by  the 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 


Art  of  America 

Until  15  January  1982 
Kennedy  Galleries 
40  West  57  Street 
New  York  10019 

This  outstanding  selection  of 
American  art  includes  63  paint- 
ings, watercolours,  sculpture, 
drawings  and  cloisonne,  re- 
presenting a  broad  variety  of 
forms  from  the  American  art 
experience. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  two 
portraits  by  John  Singleton 
Copley:  Portrait  of  Mrs.  James 
Russell,  c.  1770,  and  Portrait  of 
Henry  Barry,  1785;  landscapes 
by  Samuel  Colman,  William 
Trost  Richards,  Homer  D.  Mar- 
tin and  Theodore  Robinson 
which,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in 
style;  and  newly-executed  sculp- 
ture by  Leonard  Baskin.  Among 
the  more  unusual  objects  is  a 
folding  screen  painted  in  1928  by 
illustrator  Howard  Chandler 
C-hristy  and  enamelled  jewellery 
by  William  Harper. 
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(Above) 

Vastly  Kandinsky.  Farewell 
(Abschied),  1903,  colour 
woodcut,  12'/i6  X  1  ]J'/i6  inches. 
Collection  Stadtische  Galerie  im 
Lenhachhaus,  Munich.  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum. 

Kandinsky  in  Munich 
1896-1914 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum 

1071  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10028 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
exhibitions  examining  Kandin- 
sky's  work  in  Munich.  It  consists 
of  approximately  300  diverse 
works -paintings,  drawings,  fur- 
niture, decorative  arts,  designs 
for  crafts,  stage  sets  and  textiles 
by  Kandinsky  and  other  artists. 
Kandinsky  in  Munich  is  suppor- 
ted by  Philip  Morris  Incor- 
porated and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Old  Master  Paintings  Sale 

19  January  1982 
Christie's 
502  Park  Avenue 
New  York  10022 

Among  the  important  paintings 
offered  are  The  Trophy:  The 
Monument  Raised  to  Constantine 
by  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Still  Lives 
by  Balthasar  van  der  Ast  and  Jan 
van  Os,  A  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Jan  Brueghel  and  Younger  and  a 


bust-length  portrait  of  a  man  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough. 

John  Albok:  Tailored  Images 

12  January -4  May  1982 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Fifth  Avenue  at  103  Street 
New  York  10029 

As  a  child  in  Hungary,  John 
Albok  wanted  to  become  an  artist. 
His  family  did  not  have  the  funds 
for  school  and  consequently  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  master  tailor. 

Albok  soon  discovered  a  creat- 
ive outlet  through  photography 
and,  in  1921,  his  bag  packed  with 
a  pair  of  tailor's  shears,  a  violin 
and  a  five  by  seven  inch  wooden 
camera,  sailed  for  America.  Once 
in  New  York,  he  began  to 
photograph  various  functions  for 
Hungarian-American  churches 
and  synagogues  and  soon  opened 
his  own  tailor  shop  on  Madison 
Avenue  (where  he  has  been  for 
the  past  60  years). 

A  prolific  photographer  with  a 
strong  social  and  political  con- 
science, Albok  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  every  artistic  opportunity, 
and  often  shoots  through  his 
shop's  window. 

(Right) 

John  Albok.  Older  woman  looking 
into  store  (tailor  shop) ,  Madison 
Avenue  between  96  and  97 
Streets.  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 


Included  in  the  Museum's 
retrospective  are  approximately 
120  images,  from  1920  to  the 
present,  of  John  Albok's  New 
York  during  the  Depression,  the 
1939  World's  Fair,  World  War  II, 
and  other  periods  of  recent 
historical  importance -as  well  as 
a  major  section  devoted  to  the 
photographer's  personal  history. 

African  and  Oceanic  Art  Sale 

20  Januar>'  1982 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
1334  York  Avenue 
New  York  10021 

New  York  painter  Art  Rothen- 
berg  began  collecting  African  art 
in  Paris  and  London  while  he  was 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II.  'The  strength  and 
simplicity  of  the  structural  forms 
inspired  me  and  influenced  my 
own  art.'  This  important  Soth- 
eby's sale  features  30  pieces  from 
the  Rothenberg  Collection,  in- 
cluding two  carved  wood  Luba 
stools  from  Zaire -one  in  the 
form  of  a  kneeling  male  figure  and 
the  other  in  the  form  of  a  man  and 
woman.  The  auction  is  part  of  an 
important  week  for  primitive  art 


(Above) 

Baule  mask  from  the  h  oty  Coast. 
To  be  sold  at  Sotheby's 
20  January  1982. 

in  New  York  and  coincides  with 
the  opening  of  the  Nelson  .\. 
Rockefeller  wing  devoted  to  pri- 
mitive art  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 
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Sir  Edwin  Lutyens 

Until  31  Januan- 1982 

Ha>"\vard  Gallen." 

South  Bank,  London  SEl 

This  exhibition  is  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Lutyens 
and  his  contribution  to  British 
architecture.  The  architect  Piers 
Gough,  designer  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, has  successfully  recreated 
the  world  of  Lutyens.  He  has 
avoided  the  pitfalls  that  so  often 
ensnare  exhibition  designers,  and 
has  made  architecture  a  source  of 
fascination  for  the  layman. 

Lutyens  birth  in  1869  to  his 
death  in  1944,  is  traced  through  a 
series  of  drawings,  photographs, 
plans,  portraits,  furniture  and 
models.  Photographs  of  his 
family  and  paintings  by  his  father 
Charles,  introduce  the  chronolog- 
ical exploration  of  the  architect's 
achievements.  The  early  en- 
couragement of  the  illustrator 
Ralph  Caldecott  resulted  in  Lut- 
yens' attendance  at  the  Ken- 
sington School  of  Art.  Examples 
of  his  early  w^orks  and  his  gradual 
development  and  growing  con- 
fidence are  traced  through  his 
plans  and  letters.  His  early 
patrons  are  pictured  and  their 
letters  shown,  and  none  of  these 
is  more  important  than  Ger- 
trude Jekvll,  for  whom  he  built 


Munstead  Wood  and  who  became 
his  lifelong  colleague  and  friend. 
The  country-  houses  and  their 
gardens  form  one  section  of  the 
exhibition  and  the  walls  of  the 
Havward  are  covered  in  attractive 
floral  designs  and  the  lemon 
coloured  screens  are  effectively 
shaped  to  give  the  impression  of 
topiarv'. 

The  gardens  are  followed  by  a 
recreation  of  the  herringbone 
brick  floors  used  in  his  romantic 
castles  with  low  curved  arches, 
supported  by  columns.  After 
crunching  over  this  floor  the 
public  progress  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  his  town  houses,  to  the 
works  that  resulted  from  Lutyens 
friendship  with  Lady  Sackville 
West,  whilst  his  wife  Emily  be- 
came absorbed  in  theosophy,  and 
finally  to  examples  of  his  monu- 
mental works.  These  include  the 
Imperial  City  of  New  Delhi,  the 
war  memorials  (the  Cenotaph  in 
Whitehall)  and  finally  a  breath- 
taking model  of  the  unbuilt  Liver- 
pool Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 

Lutyens  emerges  as  a  humour- 
ous and  impressive  man,  whose 
unique  style  has  been  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  architecture  of 
this  countr\'.  From  Queen  Mary's 
Dolls'  House  to  the  New  Delhi  his 
devotion  was  entire  and  his 
inspiration  untiring. 


(Right) 

Glenys  Barton.  Pyramid  Blocks, 
porcelain.  Crafts  Council. 

Tribal  Encounters 

Until  21  February  1982 
Leicester  Museum  &  Art  Gallery 
New  Walk,  Leicester 

There  are  only  a  handful  of 
collectors  of  ethnic  art  in  this 
country  and  of  these  few  none 
ranges  as  widely  nor  as  enthusias- 
tically as  David  Attenborough.  A 
large  part  of  Mr.  Attenborough's 
collection  is  now  on  display  at 
Leicester  Museum,  accompanied 
by  his  well-illustrated  catalogue 
Tribal  Encounters.  In  this  Mr. 
Attenborough  succinctly  explains 
the  tribal  background  to  the 
pieces  displayed  and,  what  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance,  he 
communicates  the  pleasures  these 
things  bring  to  him,  their  present 
custodian. 

The  collection  includes  mat- 
erial from  the  Pacific  and  Aus- 
tralasia, Africa,  the  Americas  and 
parts  of  Indonesia.  Some  areas 
are  very  strongly  represented :  for 
example  the  material  from  the 
Senufu,  Dogon  and  Bambara 
tribes  of  sub-Saharan  West  Africa 
is  especially  impressive.  It  is  also 
unparalleled  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity in  any  museum  or  private 


collection  in  the  country.  The 
great  variety  of  forms  and  styles  of 
New  Guinea  art  is  also  forcibly 
communicated  by  the  pieces 
displayed  here. 

Although  the  collection  is 
drawn  from  a  multitude  of 
sources,  some  represented  by 
only  one  or  two  pieces,  others  by 
several,  seen  as  a  whole  it  has  a 
striking  unity.  In  his  accompany- 
ing catalogue  Mr.  Attenborough 
draws  attention  to  the  strict 
underlying  rules  which  govern 
creation  in  tribal  societies  and  to 
the  need  to  understand  the 
languages  of  their  arts  and  to 
grasp  intuitively,  after  long 
scrutiny,  the  underlying  gram- 
mar of  those  visual  languages. 
The  way  in  which  a  stone  food 
pounder  from  Tahiti  can  be 
placed  near  and  complement  a 
mace-head  from  Costa  Rica,  or  a 
Solomon  Island  canoe  prow  illu- 
minate the  form  of  a  New  Guinea 
shield  testifies  to  his  own  success 
in  grasping  underlying  unities  in 
diversity. 

The  Maker's  Eye 

13  January-28  March  1982 
Crafts  Council 
12  Waterloo  Place 
London  Wl 

Celebrating  the  opening  of  their 
new  gallery  the  Crafts  Council 
presents  the  public  with  an 
exhibition  that  admirably  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  the  wide  range 
of  crafts  made  in  Britain  today. 

Fourteen  selectors  were  asked 
to  choose  exhibits  which  defined 
crafts  for  them  in  the  1980s,  the 
emphasis  being  on  the  last  ten 
years.  The  works  are  displayed  in 

fU^ft) 

Lutyens.  Folly  Farm,  1906  and 
1912.  I layward  Gallery . 
Marshcouti ,  Slorkhridfic,  Hants, 
1901  4.  I  layward  (Gallery. 
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fourteen  groups  in  order  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  they  were 
chosen  by  individual  craftsmen. 

Each  selector  represents  a 
different  field  of  crafts  and  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  'taste' 
of  these  established  figures  in  the 
craftsworld  and  to  see  objects 
ranging  from  'traditional  to  punk' 
in  every  conceivable  medium.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  happy 
christening  of  the  new  gallery 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
for  crafts  and  further  promotion 
on  an  international  scale. 

Carel  Weight  R.A. 

9  January-14  February  1982 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Piccadilly,  London  Wl 

In  1931,  at  the  early  age  of  23, 
Carel  Victor  Morlais  Weight  first 
exhibited  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  present  exhibition 
includes  over  100  works,  mainly 
in  oil  with  some  drawings, 
spanning  his  long  and  respected 
career.  Surprisingly  this  is  the 
artist's  first  major  retrospective  to 
be  held  in  London. 

Carel  Weight's  career  has  been 
one  of  solid  achievement  and  this 
is  reflected  in  his  work,  which  he 
admits,  has  not  changed  drastic- 
ally over  the  years.  The  centre- 
point  of  his  work  is  familiarity  - 
Fulham,  World's  End,  Chelsea, 
Kensington,  Shepherds  Bush, 
Wandsworth  are  all  places  he  has 


lived  in,  which  are  used  as 
settings  for  his  paintings.  The 
garden  in  many  of  his  works  is  his 
own  {The  Silence),  and  the 
railway  station  is  the  one  he 
passed  every  day  for  years  {Going 
Home)  and  the  park  is  the  one  he 
played  in  as  a  child.  Not  unlike 
Spencer  and  his  association  with 
Cookham,  Weight  is  very  much  a 
Londoner  and  portrayer  of  a  city 
that  he  knows  and  loves.  He  says 
of  his  work  'every  artist  creates  his 
own  world  and  mine  is  realistic, 
but  with  strange  and  supernatural 
overtones  -  things  are  happening 
-  I  want  to  create  magic  in  the 
humdrum  of  life  and  to  heighten 
the  tensions.' 

There  are  two  sides  to  Weight's 
work:  firstly  'straight  portraits' 
and  secondly  his  'imaginative 
works'.  The  latter  are  charac- 
terised by  gawky,  stiff  people, 
animals,  and  bicycles,  which  all 
display  a  similar  style  and  eye  for 
detail  that  epitomises  the  work  of 
an  artist  like  Lowry.  The  land- 
scapes and  imaginary  scenes 
always  contain  figures  -  'my 
paintings  are  about  people.'  He 
does  paint  straightforward  por- 
traits, often  commissioned  by  a 
celebrity.  He  is  very  clear  about 
the  type  of  sitter  he  wants -alas 

(Right) 

Carel  Weight.  The  Seven  Deadly 
Sins:  Anger,  1979-80,  105  X  70 
inches.  Lent  byjf.R.M.  Keatley. 


for  Mr.  Heath,  he  refused  his 
commission,  preferring  to  draw  a 
prostitute  whose  intense  and 
fierce  expression  captured  his 
interest. 

Blake  wanted  religion  to  be 
accessible  to  the   layman  and 


(Left) 

Selected  by  Erik  de  Graaf:  3  Aero 
lights  by  Ralph  Ball;  Dispersion 
Peach  Sectar  (9  panels)  by 
Christopher  Billett;  black  ash 
stained  stool  by  Floris  van  den 
Broecke;  (right)  table  by  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh;  (left)  side 
table  by  Erik  de  Graaf. 

something  of  this  philosophy  is 
apparent  in  Weight's  works. 
Religious  revelations  take  place  in 
Fulham  Road  or  in  the  back 
garden  of  a  terraced  house.  The 
Angel  in  The  Annunciation  is  a 
gypsy  fortune  teller,  while  Mar\- 
sits  in  her  garden  in  a  plain  jersev 
suit,  surrounded  by  potted 
plants.  He  is  also  fascinated  by 
the  supernatural  which  is  not 
associated  with  religion  but  a 
feeling  for  the  unknown.  The 
supernatural  forces  are  represen- 
ted by  ghosts  which  sometimes 
take  on  a  macabre  aspect  as  in  his 
piece  entitled  Winter,  in  which 
the  skeleton  clasps  the  old  lady. 

This  long  awaited  exhibition 
gives  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
appraise  for  themselves  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
British  artists  alive  today. 
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Earth  Architecture, 
or  the  Future  of  a 
Millennial  Tradition 

Until  1  Februan-  W82 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
(Centre  de  Creation  Industrielle) 
rue  Beaubourg,  75004  Paris 

.\lthough  a  third  of  humanit)- 
lives  in  unbaked  earth  habita- 
tions, these  are  too  often  written 
off  as  being  archaic,  improvised 
shelters.  This  material  has,  how- 
ever, been  used  in  the  past  for 


(Above J 

Etuer  in  silver-inlaid  brass, 
Damascus,  ad  1258.  Louvre 
collection.  Musee  d'Art  et 
d'Essai. 

some  quite  remarkable  architec- 
tural feats,  such  as  the  multi- 
storied  houses  of  Shibam  in 
South  Yeman,  called  the  'Man- 
hattan of  the  desert'.  Beaubourg's 
didactic  exhibition  examines, 
through  photographs,  architects' 
plans  and  12  feet  high  models, 
this  tradition  throughout  the 
world  and  its  relevance  to  the 
present  and  future.  Indeed,  since 
Fran9ois  Cointereau  in  the  1780s 
first  investigated  the  use  of 
unbaked  earth  in  Europe,  arch- 
itects have  been  exploring  its 
possibilities.  Today,  combined 
with  solar  energ}',  it  provides  an 
ecological  environment  for  both 
industrialised  and  Third  World 
countries.  The  show  will  tour 
modern  art  museums,  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

mght) 

lioar's  Head,  I'hilippe  Monhaers 
period.  />enf{lh:  44  cm. 
Vandermeersch. 


Architecture  in  France: 
Modernity  and 
Post  Modernity 

Until  6  Februan.^  1982 
Institut  Frangais  d'Architecture 
6  rue  de  Tournon 
75006  Paris 

This  exhibition  is  not  so  much  an 
evaluation  of  architecture  in 
France  during  the  last  decade  as  a 
confrontation  between  the  prin- 
cipal architectural  tendencies: 
the  'modernists'  who  continue  to 
follow  the  functionalist  heritage: 
Renaudie,  Chemetov,  Des- 
laugiers;  the  'historists'  with  their 
return  to  the  past:  Bofill,  Huet, 
T.A.U.,  Montes,  Buffi,  Krier; 
the  partisans  of  regionalism  and 
traditional  folk  architecture: 
Fiszer,  Sarfati,  Spoerr}',  Kroll; 
and  those  who  are  seeking  a  new 
modernity  without  mimetism, 
bringing  humanism  to  the  utilita- 
rian: Portzamparc,  Gaudin,  Gir- 
ard,  Paurd. 

English  posters  1890-1900 

Until  3 1  January 
Musee  de  I'Affiche 
18  rue  de  Paradis 
75010  Paris 

The  1890s  was  a  decade  which 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  art  of 
publicity.  In  England,  John 
Hassall,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Dud- 
ley Hardy,  Gordon  Craig  and  the 
Beggerstaff  Brothers  were  a  few 
of  the  artists  whose  lively, 
clear-cut,  eye-catching  graphics 
made  the  earlier  overcrowded 


posters  appear  confusing  and 
dull.  The  Musee  de  I'Affiche's 
excellent  collection  is  partic- 
ularly strong  on  famous  advertise- 
ments for  entertainments,  mag- 
azines and  books  and  witty 
captions  for  brand  names: 
'Mason's  Saucy  but  quite  O.K.  - 
"O.K."  sauce  piquant  &  deli- 
cious'. 


(Above) 

Houses  in  unbaked  earth, 
Sanaa,  North  Yemen.  Centre 
Georges  Pompidou. 

Trompe  I'oeil  Faience 

Pierre  Vandermeersch  et  Michel 
Vandermeersch 
27  quai  Voltaire 
75007  Paris 

Pierre  Vandermeersch,  Honorary 
President  of  the  Syndicat  Na- 
tional du  Antiquaires  et  Nego- 
ciants  en  Objets  d'Art  and  past 
President  of  C.I.N.O.A.,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  established  dealers  in 
fine  porcelain  and  faience  and  a 
specialist  in  trompe  I'oeil  objects 
in  this  field. 

Among  his  latest  acquisitions  is 
a  rare  suite  of  18th  century 
faience  serving  dishes.  Two  are 
from  the  Brussels  rue  de  Laeken 
factory:  a  pair  of  water  fowl 
dishes  and  the  boar's  head  on  its 
stand,  Philippe  Monbaers  period. 
The  third  is  South  German  of  the 
same  period  -  a  grouse  seated  on 
a  branch.  All  are  polychrome  and 
can  be  seen  Vandermeersch's  well 
known  showroom  on  the  quai 
Voltaire. 
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(Bight) 

Melchior  de  Hondecoeter  (1636- 
1695).  The  White  Peacock,  132  x 
151  cm.  G  Cramer. 

Crahony  Exhibit: 

100  Paintings  by  Old  Masters 

18  February -7  March  1982 
The  Hague,' Mauritshuis 
The  Netherlands 

This  month  the  'Ruisdael'  exhibi- 
tion closes  in  the  Mauritshuis  and 
the  upper  floor  of  the  museum 
remains  unused  for  a  short  while, 
until  the  whole  of  the  Mauritshuis 
is  closed  for  two  to  three  years 
while  extensive  restoration  takes 
place.  During  this  period  a  large 
proportion  of  the  museum's  col- 
lection will  tour  various  Ameri- 
can museums. 

In  this  brief  interval  the  Dutch 
Minister  for  Cultural  Affairs  has 
agreed  to  the  internationally 
respected  dealers,  Cramer,  Nys- 
tad  and  Hoogsteder,  exhibiting  in 
the  Mauritshuis  the  100  Dutch 
Old  Masters  which  have  passed 
through  their  galleries  in  the  last 
three  decades. 

The  loan  of  works  by  Jan 
Breughel,  Bosschaert  the  elder, 
Terborch,  Jan  Steen,  Terbrug- 
ghen,  Emmanuel  de  Witte  and 
many  others  confirms  the  impor- 
tance of  not  only  these  major 


dealers  but  of  The  Hague  as  an 
international  art  centre. 

It  is  an  impressive  exhibition, 
funded  and  catalogued  by  the 


three  dealers;  this  accounts  for 
the  emphasis  on  loans  from 
collections  within  The  Nether- 
lands, with  the  one  major  excep- 


tion of  Rembrandt's  which 
has  been  sent  by  .\rmand  Ham- 
mer as  the  centrepiece  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  Orient  of  the  Crusaders 

Until  November  1982 
Musee  d'Art  et  d'Essai 
Palais  de  Tokyo 
13  avenue  du  President  Wilson 
75116  Paris 

This  panorama  of  the  oriental 
civilisations  who  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  the 
Crusaders  and  other  'Franks', 
covers  a  period  in  time  from  the 
1  Ithcentury  withthearrivalof  the 
Turks  (who  contributed  to  the 
restructuring  of  the  Islamic 
world),  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  centur}',  which  saw  the  Mon- 
gol invasion  and  the  balance  of 
power  between  them  and  the 
Mamlouks  of  Eg\  pt .  The  great  va- 
riety of  works  of  art  have  bi  eii  lent 
by  French  museums;  many  pieces 
are  from  the  Louvre's  reserves. 

(Left) 

Alexander  Keirinx.  Landscape 
ivith  deer-hunt,  84  x  110cm. 
Galerie  Hoogsteder  BV. 
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compiled  by  Nigel  Cameron 


The  Art  of  Gao  Qifeng 

27  November  1981  - 
17  Januan'  1982 

The  Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art 
City  Hall 
Edinburgh  Place 

With  the  large  exhibition  of  the 
painter  Gao  Qifeng,  the  Hong 
Kong  Museum  of  Art  completes  a 
trio  of  exhibitions  dealing  with 
the  three  major  figures  in  the 
Lingnan  School. 

These,  Gao  Chienfu,  Chen 
Shuren,  and  Gao  Qifeng  are 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Three 


Masters  of  the  Lingnan  School. 

Lingnan  itself  refers  to  a  part  of 
Guangdong  Province  which  is 
bounded  by  the  impressive  five 
peaks  to  the  north,  and  its  origins 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  couple  of 
painters  from  Kiangsu  who  were 
invited  to  teach  in  Guangdong  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
One  of  their  students  named  Chii 
Lien  was  the  master  of  two  of  the 
Three  Lingnan  Masters.  The 
third,  Gao  Qifeng,  learned  from 
one  of  the  other  two,  Gao 
Chienfu. 

Gao  Qifeng  was  born  in  1889 


and  lived  until  1933.  One  of  his 
early  tutors  was  the  Japanese 
master  Tanaka  Raisho,  a  late  Edo 
period  exponent  of  the  Murayama 
manner.  Some  of  his  finest  pic- 
tures are  of  fish  swimming,  and 
this  aspect  is  quite  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  vivid  and  vigorous  painting 
of  birds,  fish,  and  animals  in  the 
work  of  Gao  Qifeng. 

This  exhibition  is  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  previous  two, 
that  of  Gao  Chienfu  (his  brother) 
in  1978,  and  of  Chen  Shuren  in 
late  1980.  It  completes  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  abundant  view  of 
the  work  of  these  three  seminal 
artists  of  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
China  when,  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  painting  were  stiffening 
with  the  artistic  arthritis  of  old 
age,  and  losing  the  elan,  the 
revelatory  powers  of  the  great 
past. 

The  exhibition  also  completes 
the  picture  of  what  exactly  did 
happen  in  Guangdong  Province, 
very  largely  as  a  result  of  two 
processes:  the  one  being  the 
emergence  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  native  Guangdong  painters 
in  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  the 
other  the  story  of  the  Lingnan 
School  itself. 

While  this  third  exhibition 
completes  the  story  of  the  eclectic 
painting  styles  of  the  Lingnan 
School,  it  also  is  most  useful  and 
provocative  in  the  sense  that 
Hong  Kong  art  today  in  quite  a 
large  part  demonstrates  that  the 
spirit  of  the  eclectic  painters  of 
Lingnan  have  their  latter-day 
followers. 

The  great  vivifying  spirit  of  the 
best  of  contemporary  painting  in 
Hong  Kong  is  remarkably  reflec- 
tive if  not  of  the  styles  of  the 
Three  Masters,  then  at  least  of 
their  spirit  of  finding  the  paths 
toward  the  renewal  of  Chinese 
painting  in  a  sprightly  amalgam 
of  traditional  Chinese  media, 
methods,  and  with  ideas  that  have 
indigenised  themselves  in  Hong 
Kong  as  a  result  of  the  profound 
influence  of  the  West  there  and  in 
the  South  China  region  for  over 
200  years. 

(Left) 

Can  Qifeng.  Rooster,  ink  and 
colour  on  paper,  han^nff  scroll, 
139  X  75.5  cm.  Honfi  Kimf> 
Museum  of  Art. 


(Above) 

Carlo  Carra.  Head  of  a  Boy. 
1922,  etching. 

Carlo  Carra 

22  January  -  7  February  1982 
The  Arts  Centre 
Harbour  Road 
Hong  Kong 

Carra  is  a  somewhat  odd  figure  in 
the  realms  of  modern  art.  He  was 
born  in  1881,  five  years  after 
Marinetti  and  seven  before  de 
Chirico,  by  both  of  whom  in 
different  ways  he  was  to  be  deeply 
influenced.  Marinetti  was  the 
father  of  that  curious  Italian 
movement.  Futurism,  and  it  was 
the  influence  of  de  Chirico  later 
that  terminated  the  early  period 
of  experimentation  of  Carra.  At 
art  school  he  met  the  Futurist 
sculptor  Boccioni  and  others  in 
the  avant-garde  of  Italian  art. 

Carra  was  a  fleeting  Futurist, 
and  in  1911  he  had  his  first 
contact  with  Cubism  in  Paris,  and 
at  this  time  he  met  such  Italians  as 
the  great  sculptor  Medardo 
Rosso,  Modigliani  (who  was  after 
all  first  a  sculptor  then  a  painter), 
together  with  Picasso,  Braque 
and  Matisse  among  painters,  and 
the  brilliant  if  often  misguided 
apologist  of  Cubism,  Apollinaire. 

Later,  in  Italy  in  contact  with 
de  Chirico,  he  described  himself 
as  an  'independent  Futurist.'  He 
became  also  an  art  critic,  a  writer 
on  the  philosophy  of  art  and  a 
prolific  journalist. 

This  exhibition  shows  some- 
thing of  the  artist's  undoubted 
brilliance  and  also  of  his  generally 
intellectually  motivated  changes 
of  style  and  approach  to  his  art. 
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Kimbell 
Art 

iUuseum 

The  Kimbell  Art  Museum  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  which  two  months 
ago  stunned  the  art  world  by  its 
acquisition  of  a  superb  Velasquez 
for  a  reported  $6  million,  has  this 
month  announced  another  start- 
ling addition.  The  museum's 
Director,  Ted  Pillsbury,  has  just 
revealed  that  the  controversial 
Georges  de  La  Tour,  The  Cheat, 
the  dramatic  black-background 
masterpiece,  has  come  to  the 
Museum.  The  controversy  re- 
volves around  whether  the  paint- 
ing is  a  fake.  According  to 
Pillsbury,  it  isn't:  'The  Museum 
looked  into  the  de  La  Tour  so 
avidly  ...  we  have  such  a  strong 
case  that  it  would  hold  up  in  a 
court  of  law.  We  are  positive  the 
picture  is  great  -  and  obviously 
authentic' 

Is  the  Kimbell's  new  Georges 
de  La  Tour  a  fake?  The  issue  was 
raised  primarily  in  this  magazine 
in  January,  1981  by  art  historian 
Diana  de  Marly.  De  Marly  and 


colleague  Christopher  Wright 
suspect  that  both  this  and  the 
famous  Fortune  Teller  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  are 
modern  -  barely  30  years  old.  In 
her  article,  de  Marly  entertained  a 
number  of  suspicions  about  the 
Kimbell  acquisition: 

'.  .  .  this  picture  is  riddled  with 
mistakes,  from  beginning  to  end.' 

'.  .  .  there  is  the  glaring 
intrusion  of  a  20th  century  vogue. 
Turbans  with  jewels  on  them 
became  very  fashionable  after  the 
visit  of  the  Ballets  Russes  to  Paris 
1909,    when    exotic  dress 


m 


became  the  rage  .  .  .  the  craze  was 
long  lived  and  bejewelled  turbans 
were  still  being  worn  in  1925,  but 
the  use  of  an  aigrette  in  1630  is  out 
of  the  question.' 

'The  customs  of  the  two 
women  displays  total  ignorance  of 
the  social  regulations  of  the  17th 
century.' 

'The  jewellery  is  a  major  failure 
.  .  .  there  is  a  20th  century  stretch 
bracelet  of  linked  metal  pieces 
such  as  are  used  on  men's  watch 
straps.' 

'The  Cheat,  like  the  Met- 
ropolitan Fortune  Teller,  (is) 
gaudy  and  glamourised  like  two 
whores  parading  for  attention, 


where  a  genuine  La  Tour  is  a 
work  of  quiet  dignity  and 
modesty.  I  believe  the  paintings 
represent  a  conspiracy  to  deceive 
the  art  world  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  La  Tour.' 

Ted  Pillsbury  answers  back 
with  his  findings: 

'It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
technical  and  other  arguments 
put  forth  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Burlington  magazine.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  my  view  the  scientific 
evidence  presented  there  convin- 
cingly disproves  the  theories  of 
both  Diane  de  Marly  and  Chris- 
topher Wright  regarding  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  beautiful 
Fortune  Teller.  Likewise,  it  is 
redundant  to  comment  further 
upon  the  accurate  information 
contained  in  the  April,  1981  issue 
of  this  journal  and  the  August, 
1981  number  of  The  Burlington 
about  the  Fortune  Teller  and  the 
Kimbell  Art  Museum's  newly- 
acquired  Cheat  with  the  Ace  of 
Clubs.  It  should  only  be  pointed 
out  that  in  my  opinion  this 
evidence  establishes  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  both  works 
existed  long  before  the  date  of 
their  alleged  forgeries.  Insofar  as 
the  Kimbell  Art  Museum  ac- 


quired The  Cheat  and  would  not 
have  done  so  without  thorough 
investigation  of  all  opinions  on 
the  subject,  my  conclusion  about 
the  validity  of  Christopher 
Wright's  and  Diane  de  Marly's 
theories  is  self  evident.' 

Who  wins?  We  feel  the  Kimbell 
Museum  has  won  hands  down. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of 
authenticity  are  virtually  unass- 
ailable and  they  accord  with  our 
personal  observations  and  feel- 
ings about  the  painting  after 
studying  it  for  a  day  in  a 
conservation  studio  in  Geneva  in 
1968-69,  as  well  as  examining  it 
at  the  superb  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Georges  de  La  Tour  in 
Paris  in  1972  where  the  painting 
stood  out  as  one  of  the  top  two  or 
three  treasures  among  the  dozens 
on  view. 

Congratulations  to  the  coura- 
geous Kimbell,  the  true  con- 
noisseur's museum,  about  which 
more  will  be  said  in  a  future  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur. 

(Below) 

Georges  de  La  Tour,  1593-1652. 
The  Cheat  with  the  Ace  of  Clubs, 
97.8  X  156.2  cm.  Kimbell  Art 

Museum. 
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The  Newel 
Art 

Galleries 
of  New  York 
a  Study  in 
Compelling 
Diversity 

by  Rita  Mercedes 

For  the  connoisseur  intrigued  by 
what  is  diverse,  richly  eclectic, 
and  unusual,  no  art  gallery  in 
Manhattan  is  more  rewarding 
than  the  Newel  Art  Galleries. 
The  place  is  a  %"irtual  metaphor 
for  both  the  inner  and  outer  Uves 
of  its  creative  force.  President 
Bruce  Newman. 

If  Newel's  were  simply  the 
showplace  for  objects  of  ex- 
ceedingly eccentric  quality,  one 
might  call  it  an  'unusual  shop' — 
but  what  is  overwhelming  in  the 
six-floor,  45,000  square  feet  coll- 
ector's paradise  is  the  ver\-  ex- 
cesses of  its  varieties  and  the 
staggering  volume  of  its  inven- 
tory. Newel's  expansive  floors  are 
neath"  stacked,  three  tiers  high, 
with  antiques  of  such  idiosyn- 
cratic ^nd  exciting  diversity,  that 
it  may  well  be  unique. 

A  slender  man  in  comfortable 
loafers,  Bruce  Newman  has  the 
easy  manners  of  one  perfectly 
attvined  to  his  environment.  He 
has  always  taken  enormous  pleas- 
ure in  his  work  and  jokingly  refers 
to  his  antique  buying  as  thera- 
p>eutic;  'When  I  feel  bad  about 
something,  instead  of  seeing  an 
analyst  I  buy  something  I  want 
and  immediately  feel  terrific!' 

Bruce  Newman's  reputation 
for  finding  and  acquiring  the 
umisual  to  complement  the  ex- 
traordinary- was  earned  the  pains- 
taking way.  He  understudied  30 
years  with  his  father  who  opened 
the  Newel  Art  Gallen-  in  the  late 
1930s  after  a  brief  career  supply- 
ing antiques  to  silent  movies. 
The  family  tradition  of  the 
gallcryr-  persists  despite  being 
subjected  to  modern  business 
pressures. 

A  galler)-  tour  by  Bruce  New- 
man, It  is  an  entertaining  and 


(Above J 

Bruce  Seicman  sitting  before  a 
Japanese  silk  embroidered 
screen,  mid-] 9th  century,  made 
for  the  English  market. 

memorable  exj>erience.  The  main 
entrance  floor  is  a  menagerie  of 
dazzling  cry  stal  which  hangs  from 
the  ceiling  above  an  abundance  of 
sculpted  figures,  including  red 
Chinese  dogs,  enormous  dragons, 
and  startling  grotesques.  The 
first  floor  is  filled  with  bric-a-brac 
of  even,"  size,  shape  and  tyF>e.  An 
exotic  circus  poster  entitled  The 
Frog  Boy  decorates  a  wall  as  a 
graceful  Art  Nouveau  bronze 
dances  below. 

The  second  floor  holds  card  ed 
teakwood  Burmese  furniture, 
strange  barbaric-looking  horn 
furniture,  a  bizarre  settee  with 
legs  that  once  belonged  to  a  ram, 
piles  of  Spanish  furniture,  and 
complete  panelled  rooms  of  Eng- 
lish Tudor,  Gothic,  and  Jacobean 
styles.  The  third  floor  contains 
first  class  Art  Deco  and  Art 
Nouveau  pieces,  a  Victorian 
collection,  beds,  and  a  modest 
painting  gallery-.  The  fourth  floor 
offers  examples  of  English  and 
American  lacquer  pieces,  and 
Chipf)endale,  Sheraton  and  Eng- 
lish Regency  furniture. 

The  fifth  houses  a  relatively 
conservative  collection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  French  and 
Italian  Continental.  The  tour 
ends  with  a  touch  of  Bruce 


Newman's  quiet  humour;  in 
Newel's  basement  one  finds  a 
stockpile  of  fun  that  sports  a 
merrily  extravagant  1882  Bruns- 
wick p>ool  table,  a  host  of  wicker 
and  iron  objects,  as  well  as 
pleasingly  curious  hat-racks  and 
easels. 


(Above) 

The  quieter  side  of  the  business 
includes  a  recent  exhibition  of 
table  settings  at  Tiffany's.  Setvel 
furniture  uas  used  including  the 
curious  'bear' furniture  -  can  ed 
bears  in  arm  rests  and  supporting 
table  tops. 
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The  dramatic  statements  made 
by  Bruce  Newman's  furniture 
seem  at  variance  with  the  man 
who  is  a  model  of  understate- 
ment. The  only  clue  to  the  special 
and  private  relationship  he  has 
with  his  business  is  his  own 
particular  favourite  style  of 
furniture  -  English  Regency.  It 
is  a  clever  and  witty  style, 
combining  a  charming  lyricism, 
elegance  and  luxury  which,  like 
the  man,  does  not  take  itself  too 
seriously.  One  excellent  piece  at 
the  galler>'  is  embellished  with 
herons  and  gold  leaf  palm  trees.  It 
seems  an  almost  impertinent 
retort  to  the  staid  Chinese  export 
chair  sitting  nearby. 

Mr.  Newman's  dramatic  - 
even  flamboyant  -  taste  in  fur- 
niture has  made  his  gallery  a 
prime  source  for  Broadway  set 
designers.  He  has  supplied  pieces 
to  such  plays  as  The  Little  Foxes, 
Evita,  Annie,  and  My  Fair  Lady 
which  has  used  Newel  Gallery 
furniture  in  its  productions  for  25 
years.  The  clever  Newman  touch 
added  style  to  many  films  shot  in 
New  York,  including  The  World 
According  to  Garp,  Manhattan, 
Annie  Hall,  Arthur,  All  That 
Jazz,  and  Godfather  I  and  //. 

Understandably,  many  of 
Bruce  Newman's  clients  are  from 
the  world  of  entertainment:  the 
popular  country  singer,  Kenny 
Rogers,  rocker  Rod  Stewart,  and 
diva  of  pop  Barbra  Streisand.  Yet 
pieces  from  his  gallery  can  also  be 
found  in  New  York's  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum.  Where  classic 
and  dramatic  tastes  overlap,  as 
often  occurs  in  the  art  and  antique 
business,  frequently  the  eye  of 
Bruce  Newman  has  played  a  part. 
When  a  New  York  dinner  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  prompted  the 
need  for  a  throne  chair,  he 
provided  a  magnificent  Louis  XV 
example  which  suited  the  occa- 
sion. In  addition  to  servicing 
royalty.  Presidents  and  movie 
stars,  Mr.  Newman  counts  many 
of  today's  leading  interior  desig- 
ners among  his  clients,  including 
Angelo  Dunghia,  Albert  Hadley 
and  Mark  Hampton. 

As  he  leisurely  tours  his  gal- 
lery, Bruce  Newman  may  stop 
occasionally  to  affectionately  pat 
a  larger-than-life  wooden  figure 
of  a  woman  which  could  have 
been  a  figurehead  of  a  ship,  or  to 
point  out  an  odd  set  of  table  and 


chairs  carved  and  painted  like 
peacocks  whose  heads  and  necks 
rise  in  bizarre  manner  between 
the  seated  person's  legs.  When 
asked  to  identify  his  favourite 
piece,  Mr.  Newman  hedges.  'I 
think  I'm  most  proud  of  the 
eclecticism  of  the  collection,  the 
fact  that  each  piece  is  really 
unique.'  Though  Newel's  has  an 
enviable  collection  of  American 


Belter,  Chinese  Chippendale 
black  lacquered  satinwood,  li- 
brary ladders  that  once  belonged 
to  Napoleon  III,  it  is  the  off-beat, 
the  truly  unusual  which  reflects 
Bruce  Newman's  personal  con- 
noisseurship.  'Anyone  can  go  into 
a  shop  and  buy  a  French  or 
English  18th  century  chair  -  the 
trick  is  to  find  the  exceptional,  the 
unique.' 


(Ahoiie) 

The  fourth  floor  at  the  Xetvl 
Galleries.  425  Fast  5.?  Street, 
features  a  palm  tree  scenann 
which  includes  a  Newman 
faj'ourite,  English  Regency 
furniture. 


Photographs:  Michael  Jf.  Peters. 
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J\BylS c  ompile,!  by  Godfrey  Baker 


American 
Art 

Tom  \\  olfe.  From  Bauhaus  to 
Our  House  (141  pages,  20  black 
and  white  plates,  Farrar  Strauss 
Giroux,  SI 0.95)  is  likely  to  avoid 
review  in  the  architectural  mag- 
azines. It  will  be  dismissed  as 
inexpert  and  unscholarly,  as  a 
rude  intrusion  upon  the  privacy 
of  the  profession,  and  as  offering 
no  new  departures.  It  will,  as  its 
author  foresees,  be  sneered  at  by 
cognoscenti  and  be  a  huge  pop- 
ular success. 

In  previous  works  Mr.  Wolfe 
has  shown  himself  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  weatherv'ane  for  the 
Zeitgeist:  and  if  the  public  arch- 
itecture is  ever  to  escape  its 
subserv  ience  since  the  1930s  to 
the  Bauhaus-derived  Interna- 
tional Style,  this  is  the  sort  of 
book  needed  to  give  a  decisive 
elbow  to  American  sensibility.  It 
will  not  nudge  the  sensibility  of 
architects,  but  as  Mr.  Wolfe 
observes,  with  a  keen  eye  on  the 
present  recession  and  recent 
partnership  collapses,  it  is  the 
pubhc  which  pays  them,  and  it 
may  yet  regain  the  courage  to  tell 
them  what  to  do. 

The  Wolfe  theor\'  works  on 
many  levels.  America,  he  argues, 
has  b  :come  a  cultural  colony  of 
Europe  and  of  its  exhausted,  anti- 
realist  art  in  the  centur)'  of  its 
youth,  might  and  prosperity. 
Instead  of  developing  a  verna- 
cular architecture  celebrating  its 
exhuberance,  power,  grandeur, 
empire  and  high  spirits,  it  has 
been  enslaved  to  the  glass,  steel 
and  concrete  box-formula  de- 
veloped as  worker-housing  in  the 
weary,  war  ravaged  Europe  of  the 
1920s. 

Above  all  else,  it  has  without 
realising,  adopted  the  purist  form 
of  bourgeoise-hating  architecture 
in  the  'Babylon  of  capitalism':  it 
has  allowed  its  buildings  to  be 
stripped  of  all  embellishment, 
colour,  detail,  privacy  and 
individuality  -  of  anything  which 
allows  one  worker  to  feel  any 
pretension  or  difference  or 
superiority  over  another,  and  the 
workers  loathe  it.  It  has  used  this 
socialist  architecture  to  build  city 
halls,  museums,  corporate  head- 
quarters, universities  and  apart- 

12 


(Right) 

Jack  Seal.  Sydney  and  Frances 
Lewis,  1974-5,  72  X  78  inches. 
Collection  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  Contemporary 
Atnetican  Realism  since  1 960. 

ment  blocks.  It  has  happened 
because  of  a  grovelling  inferiority 
among  American  academics  to 
the  stern  moralism  and  arcane 
pseudo-intellectualities  of  the 
Bauhaus  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  emotional 
stuff. 

Much  of  this  argument  will  be 
filled  full  of  shot:  conspicuous 
exceptions  can  be  cited  to  every 
sentence.  Like  so  many  common 
man's  polemics  against  art,  how- 
ever, what  Mr.  Wolfe  says  turns 
out  to  be  broadly  true.  He  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  many. 

New  York  now  looks  like  an  old 
city  -  rotting,  peeling  and  decay- 
ing like  a  central  European  capital 
before  the  War.  This  is  the 
dominant  impression  conveyed 
by  two  books  of  photographic 
studies  of  architecture:  J.  C. 
Suares,  Manhattan  (257  pages, 
210  colour  plates  plus  12-page 
foldout,  Abrams  and  Reinhart 
Wolf  and  Sabina  Lietzmann, 
New  York  (84  pages,  31  colour 
plates,  Vendome,  $50). 

The  sense  of  age  is  caused  not 
merely  by  the  dilapidation  of  so 
many  buildings,  the  crumbling 
sidewalks,  the  lack  of  civic  pride. 
It  is  a  function  of  what  seems  the 
emotional  tiredness  of  the  place. 
Both  books  make  much  of  the 
electric  vigour  of  New  York,  Miss 
Lietzmann  in  a  brilliant  essay  and 
Mr.  Suares  with  his  distinguished 
selection  of  photographs  from 
over  70  sources,  but  Lotte  Len- 
ya's  retrospection  of  the  'electrify- 
ing atmosphere'  of  the  city  to 
Berlin  in  the  1920s,  sensitively 
quoted  here,  goes  to  the  heart  of 
it.  The  extraordinary  contrasts  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  sheer 
complexity  and  emotional  range 
of  existence  in  New  York  -  a  life 
at  times  exalting,  animating  and 
energising,  at  others  crude,  banal 
and  terrifying  -  are  reminiscent 
of  decaying  Europe,  and  they 
show  here  in  the  faces  of  the 
citizens  and  their  conspicuous 
lack  of  care  and  conservation  of 
their  town.  Henry  James,  one  is 
reminded,  was  struck  by  'the 
might  of  the  buildings,  the  great 


scale  of  space  and  the  vehemence 
of  local  life'.  The  vehemence  is 
still  here,  but  the  buildings  are 
not  what  they  were. 

New  York  looks  older,  also,  as 
we  gain  perspective  on  30ish 
architecture  and  on  all  that 
Bauhauserie  -  now  on  the  verge, 
one  senses,  of  being  debunked  as 
comprehensively  as  was  Victorian 
architecture  half  a  century  ago. 
These  books  ignore  the  steel  and 
glass  boxes  to  celebrate  the 
'classic'  New  York,  the  Art  Deco 
skyscrapers  -  Mr.  Wolf  indulg- 
ing a  romance  with  the  fantasy- 
ridden  pinnacles  of  these  build- 
ings and  achieving  long-shot 
photographs  of  coruscating  detail 
of  the  Flatiron,  the  Chrysler  and 
two  dozen  more,  in  which  every 
quoin  and  mortar  stand  out 
clearly. 

Mr.  Suares  ranges  over  these 
mountain  peaks  and  more  widely, 
to  include  bridges,  statuary, 
porticos,  clocks,  snow  and  burnt 
and  raw  sienna  sunsets;  he  finds 
much  of  the  beauty  of  New  York 
in  narrow  vistas,  in  sudden 
accentuations  of  detail  and  in 
sudden  barrings  of  the  distant 
horizon,  rather  than  in  James's 


might  and  space,  and  produces  an 
anthology  of  incidental  views 
rather  than  of  civic  grandeur. 

What  still  astonishes  is  the 
architectural  inventiveness  of  the 
Art  Deco  designers  with  an  easily 
malleable,  soft  sand-based 
'brownstone'  for  shaping  into 
corbels,  balustrades,  cartouches 
and  turrets.  But  in  this  tone-poem 
the  magnificent  and  the  seedy  rub 
shoulders,  as  do  the  sullen  back 
streets  with  the  'sparkling  thous- 
ands of  electric  stars'  scattered 
across  the  city  by  night.  One's 
only  regret  about  these  fearless 
and  unembarrassed  volumes  is 
that  it  was  necessary  to  supple- 
ment Mr.  Wolfe  and  Miss  Lietz- 
mann with  four  pages  of  advertis- 
ing of  their  merits  by  the 
publishers,  including  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Wolfe  by  Mr. 
Andy  Warhol  of  such  surpassing 
inanity  and  stupidity  as  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Warhol's  career  of  utter 
indistinction  should  not  recede 
from  public  gaze. 

The  exclusion  of  ornament 
from  architecture,  announced 
Mr.  P airfield  Porter  in  1962,  was 
now  comparable  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  figure  from  art.  He 


predicted  a  new  Realist  renais- 
sance. This  is  born  out  in  Frank 
Goodyear's  optimistic  and  impor- 
tant surv-ey  Contemporary  Am- 
erican Realism  since  1960  (255 
pages,  59  colour  and  150  black 
and  white  illustrations,  NYGS/ 
Hutchinson,  S32.50  and  £20). 

Mr.  Goodyear  diverges  from 
many  predecessors  in  denying 
that  the  'new  realism'  is  a 
movement.  But  it  is  a  phen- 
omenon, and  it  has  become  a 
viable  alternative  for  painters 
hitherto  enslaved  by  abstraction. 
There  has  been  no  common 
manifesto  for  'realist'  artists  since 
the  puma]  Reality  was  shot  down 
by  Art  News  and  Art  Digest  in  the 
1950s,  and  many  artists  gathered 
here  would  be  suspicious  of  the 
label.  Mr.  Goodyear  relies  on  the 
coherence  seen  by  Linda  Nochlin 
in  1971:  that  not  since  the 
Impressionists  'has  there  been  a 
group  so  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  vision  and  their 
solution  in  terms  of  pictorial 
notation  and  construction'. 

It  is,  in  other  words,  a  concern 
with  visual  perception  which 
unites  the  disparate  painters  - 
narrative,  formal,  representative 
-  here  taken  in;  it  has  seemed  to 
many  a  definition  so  uninfor- 
mative  as  not  to  defihe,  and  it  is  a 
position  which  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  the  author  cares  to 
answer ;  but  as  a  statement  of  fact 
it  is  hard  to  deny. 

More  convincing  is  his 
demonstration  that  this  heteroge- 
neous collection  of  painters  - 
spanning  Wyeth,  Katz,  Raffaelto 
Pearlstein  and  Beal  -  is  both 
modernist  and  capable  of  forming 
a  modern  movement.  No  longer  is 
it  critically  possible  to  dismiss 
new  realism  en  bloc  as  'relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  philistinism'  (Miss 
Nochlin),  as  a  nostalgic  return  to 
Victorian  truth-in-objects  paint- 
ing or  to  the  banalities  of  political 
realism  in  the  30s,  or  as  a 
barbarian  lurch  back  to  the 
Society  for  Sanity  in  Art  and  its 
fight  for  a  fair  deal  for  representa- 
tional art'  in  1950. 

One  doubts  whether  much  new 
realism  is  avant-garde,  but  the 
deep  influence  of  abstract  ex- 

(Right) 

Great  Blue  Heron,  1978,  acrylic, 

30  X  40  inches. 

The  Art  of  Robert  Bateman. 


pressionism  upon  it  can  now  be 
widely  seen:  in  its  vitality,  in  its 
formal  handling,  and  in  the 
subjection  of  imagery  to  concern 
for  paint  surfaces.  New  realism, 
far  from  being  a  generalised 
reaction  against  abstract  ex- 
pressionism, has  simply  escaped 
from  its  boxed-in  options  of 
subject  matter.  It  may,  one  day, 
confuse  art  historians  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  new  artistic 
sensibility  at  all.  This  effective 
and  stimulating  book  will  be  part 
of  that  debate. 

American  Indian  secular  paint- 
ing is  almost  a  century  old;  the 
realist  tradition  prevailing  now  is 
that  established  by  the  Navajo 
painters  Choh,  Apie  Begay  and 
Big  Lefthand  in  the  1880s,  the 
first  non-iconographical  artists. 
This  latest  introduction  to  the 
subject  by  Patricia  Janis  Broder, 
American  Indian  Painting  and 
Sculpture  (165  pages,  about  65 
colour  plates,  Abbeville,  £15), 
surveys  with  handsome  illustra- 
tions a  representative  work  by 
each  of  74  artists,  mostly  post- 
War.  It  is  not  intended  to 
compete  with  the  authoritative 
Norman  Feder  (1971),  but  offers 
an  interesting  and  varied  selec- 
tion of  modern  work  on  Indian 
dances,  games  and  domestic  and 
sacred  rituals. 


A  first  survey  of  The  Art  of 
Robert  Bateman,  with  text  by 
Ramsay  Dern,-  (179  pages,  72 
colour  plates,  numerous  drawings 
and  photographs,  Allen  Lane/ 
Madison  Press,  £20  and  S40)  will 
be  popular  not  only  with  the 
growing  print  market  of  this 
Canadian  wildlife  artist  but  with 
the  wider  public  for  natural 
landscape  painting. 

Bateman  is  one  of  the  handful 
of  20th  centur\'  wilderness  artists ; 
he  paints  in  the  outdoors,  not 
from  memorv',  in  a  realist  style 
which  gives  an  initial  impression 
of  microscopic  detail  and  abun- 
dant natural  information,  but 
which  is  in  fact  broad  and 
painterly.  His  strengths  are  an 
assured  placing  of  masses,  gained 
from  a  previous  career  (pre-1965) 
as  an  abstract  expressionist,  care- 
ful draughtmanship,  tactile  sur- 
faces (with  remarkable  feeling  for 
feathers,  fur  and  hide)  and  a 
finely  developed  sense  of  the 
emotional  world  of  the  animals 
and  birds  he  depicts. 

Wyeth-influenced,  he  is 
nonetheless  an  individualist  in 
close  relationship  to  nature;  his 
hallmark  is  the  catching  of  his 
subjects  at  the  split-second  mo- 
ment of  interrupted  action  -  in 
flight,  in  full  sail,  about  to  leap. 
He  deals  mostly  in  muted  lights 


and  cold  colours,  which  in  the 
English  edition  of  this  book  (I 

have  not  seen  the  Am<  -e 

reproduced    with    o  ug 

fidelity.  His  public  at  the  Tr>'on 
Galler\-  in  London,  at  Sports- 
man's Edge  in  New  York  and  in 
Ontario  will  be  grateful. 

Etta  Arntzen  and  Roben  Rain- 
water's Guide  to  the  Literature 
of  Art  History  (616  pages, 
-American  Libran.-  .Association 
and  Art  Book  Company,  £45)  is 
the  most  comprehensive  biblio- 
graphy to  be  published  since 
Man,'  Chamberlin  in  1959,  and  is 
based  on  her.  It  is,  however,  of 
limited  value.  It  does  not  aspire  to 
be  encyclopaedic,  but  its  selec- 
tions are  irritatingly  made  (all 
monographs  on  individual  artists 
are  excluded,  as  in  1959);  it  is 
allegedly  critical,  but  its  sections 
are  highly  uneven  in  quality,  and 
are  sometimes  quite  unselective. 
The  authority  of  some  writing 
(for  example  Italian  Renaissance 
painting,  Roman  architecture, 
and  passim)  is  much  higher  than 
other. 

The  book  will  be  most  useful  to 
graduate  students  without  access 
to  outstanding  open-stack  libra- 
ries, though  it  is  a  pity  that  so 
little  clue  to  art-historical  ad- 
vances of  the  last  20  years  can  be 
gained  from  its  pages. 
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The  Box  Tree 
Restaurants 

by  Charles  Lockwood 

'The  Box  Tree,  quite  frankly,  is 
not  for  even-one,'  declares  owner 
Augustin  Paege.  'I  am  tr\'ing  to 
create  elegance.  And  some  people 
are  intimidated  by  the  res- 
taurant's Wedgwood  china,  the 
Cristoffle  silver,  even  the  waiters 
who  are  respectful  and  attentive 
but  not  overly  familiar.  The 
guests  who  feel  most  comfortable 
at  The  Box  Tree  usually  are  the 
ones  who  grew  up  with  family 
ser\-ants.' 

Only  the  most  daring  and  self 
assured  restauranteur  would  seek 
such  a  limited  and  discriminating 
clientele.  But  by  ser\ing  the 
finest  classic  meals  in  almost 
sinfully  pleasurable  surround- 
ings, Augustin  Paege  has  won  a 
large  and  loyal  following  for  his 
two  Box  Tree  restaurants.  One  is 
located  in  the  200  year  old  Purdy 
homestead  in  Purdy,  New  York, 
45  miles  north  of  New  York  City ; 
the  other  is  situated  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  brownstone  at  242  East 
50th  Street. 

Augxistin  Paege  does  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  he 
sometimes  is  an  unconventional 
busi  lessman.  'What's  more,'  he 
says  with  a  smile,  'I  am  one  of  the 
few  successful  New  York  res- 
tauranteurs  who  did  not  start  out 
as  a  waiter.' 

Slim,  elegantly  dressed,  with 
blond  hair  and  moustache,  35 
year  old  Paege  was  born  in 
Bulgaria,  fled  to  France  as  a 
teenager  where  he  studied  anth- 
ropology', then  moved  to  New 
York  City  in  1966.  'I  came  to 
.America  to  find  a  home,'  declares 
Paege.  'In  Europe,  outside  Bul- 
garia, I  would  always  have  been  a 
foreigner.' 

After  holding  several  unre- 
warding teaching  and  business 
jobs,  Paege  decided  to  open  a 
restaurant,  because  he  wanted  to 
be  his  own  boss.  Borrowing 
S5,fX)0  from  his  bank  on  the 
pretext  of  redecorating  his  apart- 
ment, Paege  instead  rented  the 
Purdy  homestead,  quickly  re- 
painted the  inside  of  the  long- 
neglected  house,  and  opened  77w? 
fif/x  Tree  in  the  spring  of  1973.  'I 


have  always  been  fascinated  by 
food  and  its  preparation,'  he 
notes.  'And  if  I  am  going  to  all 
that  trouble  in  the  kitchen,  I 
prefer  to  cook  for  twenty.  I  have 
to  be  very  much  in  love  to  cook  for 
just  two.' 

The  original  Box  Tree  pros- 
pered immediately,  even  drawing 
customers  from  New  York  City. 
Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of 
1975,  Paege  opened  the  second 
Bfjx  Tree  in  Manhattan  with  a 
$15,000  investment.  That  sum- 
mer, he  started  to  remodel  the 
Purdy  house,  room  by  room, 
while  the  restaurant  continued  to 
serve  meals.  He  restored  the 
facade  and  interior  close  to  their 


original  18th  century  appearance, 
opened  up  several  fireplaces, 
purchased  antiques  for  the  dining 
room.  Today,  The  Box  Tree  in 
Purdy  resembles  a  country  inn, 
albeit  a  luxurious  one. 

The  three  dining  rooms  seat 
50.  To  accommodate  the  demand 
for  reservations  on  Saturday 
night,  The  Box  Tree  has  two 
sittings.  For  a  restaurant  of  this 
small  size,  the  menu  is  remark- 
ably extensive.  Appetizers  in- 
clude calves  brains  with  caper 
sauce,  a  country  pate,  snails  in 
pernod  butter,  and  shrimp  with 
shallots,  tomatoes,  and  garlic. 
Augustin  Paege  is  particularly 
proud  of  his  soups,  specifically  a 


(Above) 

The  final  touch  for  the  fortunate 
overnight  guests  at  The  Box 
Tree,  Purdy. 

cream  of  sorrel,  a  cream  of  fennel, 
cold  cucumber  with  yogurt,  and  a 
cold  cream  of  tomato  and  orange. 

Main  courses  include  filet  of 
beef  with  cognac  or  green  pepper- 
corn sauce,  rack  of  lamb  with  a 
garlic  and  tarragon  sauce,  sweet- 
breads with  truffles,  poached 
salmon  with  mousseline  sauce, 
and  broiled  salmon  with  bernaise 
sauce.  The  desserts,  all  good,  are 
chocolate  mousse  cake,  almond 
tortc,  homemade  fruit  sherberts, 
;in(i  last  but  not  least,  vecherin 
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Box  Tree,  an  ethereal  meringue 
torte  with  fresh  raspberries  and 
whipped  cream. 

'Ahh,  the  vecherin,'  sighs 
Paege.  'I  discovered  that  dessert 
quite  by  accident  one  night.  If 
any  one  dish  made  my  fortune, 
that  was  it.' 

While  the  Box  Tree's  dining 
room  in  Purdy  is  extraordinary, 
the  establishment's  ^zece  de  resis- 
tance is  the  private  four-room 
suite  on  the  second  floor,  consist- 
ing of  a  parlour,  dining  room,  and 
two  bedrooms.  All  the  rooms  are 
furnished  in  lovely  antiques.  The 
main  bedroom,  for  instance,  has  a 
massive  handcarved  Frangois 
Premier  bed,  a  Louis  XIII 
armoire,  a  Queen  Anne  desk,  a  set 
of  Chippendale  chairs,  and  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  painting  representing 
a  young  maiden  in  white  walking 
through  a  dimly  lit  forest. 

Although  The  Box  Tree  staff 
will  serve  dinner  in  this  sump- 
tuous suite,  most  guests  prefer  to 
eat  in  the  dining  room  down- 
stairs. 

When  the  overnight  guests 
finish  their  dessert  and  climb  the 
narrow  stairs  to  their  suite  after 
dinner,  they  discover  that  the 
staff  has  lit  a  fire  in  the  bedroom 
fireplace  and  placed  a  split  of 
Taitinger  champagne  in  a  silver 
ice  bucket,  two  champagne 
glasses,  and  a  box  of  Godiva 
chocolates  on  the  bed.  For  the 
final  indulgent  touch,  a  handful 
of  rose  petals  lie  scattered  on  the 
turned-down  sheets. 


On  Manhattan's  East  50th 
Street,  The  Box  Tree  only  serves 
twenty  to  22  guests  at  eight  tables 
in  two  sittings  seven  nights  a 
week.  'This  restaurant  looks  like 
it  has  been  here  for  years  and 
years,'  observes  Paege.  'Actually 
it  originally  was  one  big  square 
room.  We  built  walls,  dropped 
ceilings,  and  added  paneling  to 
create  visually  interesting  space 
with  several  intimate  nooks.' 

Despite  its  limited  quarters. 
The  Box  Tree  does  not  seem 
cramped,  noisy,  or  uncomfort- 
ably warm.  The  clientele  is  more 
fashionably  dressed  than  at  the 
country  restaurant,  and  the  food 
is  more  sophisticated  and  served 
with  more  polish.  'After  all,  this/s 
the  city,'  notes  Paege.  'So  we 
serve  a  creamy  smooth  duck  liver 
pate  instead  of  a  coarser  pate  that 
we  make  in  the  country.  Also,  in 
Manhattan,  we  prepare  an  incred- 
ibly light  haddock  mousse,  where 
we  throw  away  most  of  the  fish, 
using  just  the  flavour  essence  to 
get  the  taste  and  delicate  texture. 
Not  very  economical.  But  what  a 
fabulous  creation!' 

On  most  nights,  every  table  at 
The  Box  Tree  is  taken,  and  the 
guests  might  include  Henry  Kis- 
singer, Bianca  Jagger,  Richard 
Nixon,  Dolly  Parton,  or  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov.  'Almost  everyone 
has  eaten  here,'  declares  Paege.  'I 
can't  think  of  anyone  who  has 
not.' 

While  other  fashionable  New 
York  restaurants  slip  or  close 


(Above) 

One  of  the  three  luxurious  dining 
rooms  at  The  Box  Tree,  Purdy. 

their  doors  all  the  time.  The  Box 
Tree  has  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion and  kept  its  clientele,  year 
after  year,  largely  because  of 
Paege's  almost-fanatic  devotion. 
'I  change  the  menu  frequently  to 
complement  the  seasons  and  to 
offer  new  dishes  for  the  regulars,' 
he  declares.  'This  fall  I  added 
roast  duckling  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Nothing  else.  No  sauces. 
It's  like  discovering  this  wonder- 
ful bird  all  over  again.' 

Augustin  Paege  personally 
trains  his  staff.  'Usually  I  don't 
look  for  professional  waiters. 
Instead  I  hire  educated  people 
who  strike  me  as  having  a  good 
upbringing.  Then  I  take  it  from 
there.'  And  no  point  is  too  small 
for  him  to  overlook.  'I  even 
instruct  the  waiters  about  their 
choice  of  language.  Never  say: 
"Would  you  care  for  more  cof- 
fee?", as  so  many  waiters  do.  Care 
is  the  wrong  word  in  that  context. 
Instead  say:  "Would  you  like 
more  coffee?"  or  "Would  you 
enjoy  more  coffee?" 

In  his  personal  life,  Augustin 
Paege  seeks  the  same  elegance 
and  ease  that  he  tries  to  give  the 
guests  at  his  restaurants.  He  has 
furnished  his  East  Side  apartment 
with  an  eclectic  collection  of  fine 
antiques,  including  a  signed 
Jacob  Louis  XV  fauteuil,  a  rare 
Napoleonic  consulat  chair,  even  a 


splendid  Art  Deco  chair  and  clock 
made  by  Sue  and  Marc  for  the 
1925  Exposition  des  .Arts  Detora- 
tifs  et  Industriels  Moderncs  in 
Paris.  On  the  walls  hang  a  framed 
16th  centun.  Chinese  banner  and 
the  p>ortrait  of  an  18th  century 
French  nobleman  by  Tournier.  "I 
bought  that  painting,  because  the 
subject  looked  like  he  enjoyed 
eating  a  lot.' 

Paege  also  collects  silver  Geor- 
gian port  funnels.  He  dnves  a 
classic  Bentley  and  a  new  Porsche 
911.  'I  like  to  live  well'  he  says 
without  hesitation. 

-Augustin  Paege,  however,  is 
not  content  just  to  run  The  Box 
Tree  restaurants  and  to  savour  his 
success.  In  1981  he  purchased 
two  brownstones  on  East  Fort)'- 
ninth  Street  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Turtle  Bay  Gardens,  next  door  to 
Katharine  Hepburn's  home. 
Within  these  two  row  houses, 
Paege  is  creating  New  York's  first 
deluxe  small  hotel  in  recent  years 
with  just  fifteen  suites,  each 
consisting  of  a  living  room  and 
bedroom,  including  a  wood- 
burning  fireplace.  Ever>-  suite 
will  be  furnished  in  different 
antiques,  such  as  Louis  XV, 
Frangois  Premier,  Chippendale, 
or  Chinese. 

While  the  work  continues  on 
the  hotel  renovation,  Paege  also  is 
building  a  cottage  in  the  garden 
behind  the  two  houses,  where  he 
will  re-locate  The  Box  Tree 
restaurant  in  1982.  The  new 
restaurant  will  be  an  exact  replica 
of  the  East  Fiftieth  Street  room, 
except  for  an  additional  foot  of 
space  along  one  wall.  .And  the 
next  Box  Tree  will  offer  the  hotel 
guests  an  unheard-of  luxury-:  24 
hour  gourmet  room  service.  If 
somebody  wants  a  lemon  soufHc 
at  three  in  the  morning,  they  will 
have  one,  just  half  an  hour  later. 

'My  accountant  and  my  lawyer 
have  told  me  that  it  does  not  make 
good  business  sense  to  s|H*nd 
millions  on  this  hotel,  and  I  know 
this,'  says  Paege.  'I  could  make  a 
far  greater  return,  with  less  risk, 
on  many  other  investments.  But  I 
do  this,  because  I  love  it.  .And, 
just  as  with  my  restaurants,  I  am 
confident  that  there  are  enough 
people  who  will  appreciate  -  and 
pay  for  -  this  level  of  quality  and 
elegance.' 

Photographs:  Michael].  Pelt  n. 
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New  York 

State 

Wines 

by  Barbara  Ensmd 

In  the  past  four  years  New  York 
State  wines  have  approached  a 
quality-  level  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  connoisseur.  The  new- 
York  State  wine  industry'  is  today 
where  California  wines  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago: 
awakening  to  a  new  era  with  wines 
which  bear  no  comparison  to 
those  of  old.  The  best  of  them  are 
fruit)',  well-balanced,  stylish  - 
the  sort  of  wines  that  could  ac- 
company a  superb  meal  with  the 
same  panache  of  the  more  trendy 
wine  from  Europe  or  California. 

One  can  still  obtain  those 
curious  wines  with  the  bizarre 
v:ild  or  foxy  flavours  the  New 
York  producers  tried  to  tame  with 
sweetness  or  with  water,  or  by 
blending  in  wnnes  from  Califor- 
nia. Emphasis  now  is  on  French- 
American  hybrid  wine  grapes  like 
Se\-\-al  Blanc,  CaNoiga,  Vidal,  and 
Chancellor  and  on  European 
species  like  Chardonnay,  Riesling 
and  Ge\\-urztraminer.  Certain 
reds  -  Pinot  Noir,  Merlot  and 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  -  are  being 
tried  m  some  areas,  too,  though 
not  yet  with  quite  the  stellar 
success  of  the  whites. 

In  recent  years  certain  new 
vineyards  have  appeared :-  Heron 
Hill,  Chateau  Esperanza, 
Glenora,  Chadwick  Bay,  Niagara 
Cellars,  Wagner,  Woodbury. 
New  regions  are  emerging  as  well 
-  west  of  the  Finger  Lakes  in  the 
Chatauqua  region,  up  between 
the  banks  of  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  near  Niagara,  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  around  Pough- 
keep)sie,  even  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  state  on  Long  Island's 
North  Fork.  The  newer  wineries 
in  these  and  New  York's  tradi- 
tional regions,  the  Finger  Lakes 
and  the  western  Hudson  Valley, 
have  begun  to  march  to  a  livelier 
tune,  leading  to  a  direction  away 
from  native  grape  varieties. 

For  decades,  most  of  the  larger 
firms  were  content  to  ply  the 
established  market  with  wines 
from  domesticated,  native  grape 
varieties  like  Catawba,  Concord, 


Niagara,  and  Isabella.  Gold  Seal 
winer>-  did,  however,  lay  the 
groundwork  for  success  with 
hybrids  and  European  grapes 
through  the  pioneering  work  of 
Charles  Fournier  and  Dr.  Kon- 
stantin  Frank.  They  spent  years 
of  arduous  work  experimenting 
with  hybrids  and  developing 
hardy  root  stocks  for  Chardon- 
nay, Riesling  and  other  vinifera 
that  could  withstand  the  rigorous 
cold  of  New  York  State  winters. 

It  took  courage  to  follow  them. 
Walter  Taylor  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  new  breed  to  abandon 
native  varieties  entirely  and  con- 
centrate on  hybrids  like  Aurora, 
Sej^-al  Blanc  and  Baco  Noir.  He 
was  not  reticent  in  touting  his 
success  at  Bully  Hill  Vineyards. 
Although  some  of  his  wines  are 
indeed  good,  his  best  contribu- 
tions may  have  been  some  of  his 
specially  designed  kbels  like  the 
1980  Space  Shuttle  White,  now  a 
collector's  item,  and  the  firing  of 
his  winemaker,  Hermann 
Wiemer.  Once  cashiered  from 
Bully  Hill,  Wiemer,  one  of  the 
state's  most  accomplished  wine- 
makers,  gave  full  attention  to 
growing  vinifera  varieties  and 
making  his  own  wines.  1980  was  a 
successful  year  for  Wiemer  and  he 
believes  his  1981  wines,  though 
the  crop  was  tiny,  are  even  better. 

Coca-Cola's  purchase  of  The 
Taylor  Wine  Company  in  1977 
continues  to  generate  consider- 
able controversy.  Some  feel  that 
Taylor's  California  Cellars  has 
'cannibalised'  the  New  York 
brand,  capitalising  on  Taylor's 
nationwide  distribution  system  at 
the  expense  of  its  New  York  wine 
origins.  But  Coke  has  infused  new 
lifeblood  -  in  the  form  of  cash 
and  encouragement  -  into  Great 
Western,  which  is  owned  by  The 
Taylor  Company.  Wine  director, 
Domenic  Carisetti,  has  con- 
centrated on  hybrid  varieties  with 
notable  success,  amply  demon- 
strated with  1980  wines  like  Vidal 
Blanc,  Verdelet  and  de  Chaunac 
Rose.  The  Great  Western  1980 
Eiswein,  produced  from  late- 
harvest,  partially  frozen,  Ravat 
grapes,  is  astonishingly  good  - 
crisp,  delectably  sweet,  superbly 
balanced.  It  can  only  improve 
with  age  but  is  already  a  showcase 
for  what  some  of  the  state's  more 
talented  winemakers  can  do  when 
nature  bestows  rare  gifts. 


Great  progress  has  been 
achieved  with  hybrids  in  the 
region  which  straddles  the  Hud- 
son River  about  50  miles  north  of 
New  York  City.  Benmarl,  on  the 
west  bank  near  Marlboro,  was  the 
pioneer  here.  The  patience  and 
dedication  of  Mark  Miller  and  his 
son,  Eric  (now  the  winemaker  at 
Chadwick  Bay)  began  to  pay  off 
in  the  late  '70s  with  very  good 
hybrid  blends  like  Marlboro 
Village  White  and  the  warm, 
attractive  fruitiness  of  Hudson 
Region  Red. 

A  special  Hudson  Valley  suc- 
cess story  is  Clinton  Vineyards 
near  Poughkeepsie.  Owners  Ben 
and  Kathy  Feder  chose  to  special- 
ise in  Seyval  Blanc.  Their  hilltop 
vineyard  is  planted  exclusively  in 
Seyval.  The  first  three  vintages  - 
1978,  1979  and  1981 -established 
Clinton  Seyval  Blanc  as  one  of  the 
premier  white  wines  in  the  East, 
comparable  in  body,  fruit  and 
balance  to  wines  of  the  Loire 
Valley  or  California  Sauvignon 
Blancs.  The  wine  quite  stands  on 
its  own,  however,  and  graces  the 
wine  lists  of  numerous  fine  New 
York  restaurants.  This  spring 
Clinton  will  market  its  first 
sparkling  wine. 

New  York  red  wines  are  less 
successful  than  the  whites.  Per- 
haps it's  because  many  vintners 
have  tried  for  a  full-bodied 
character  that  the  north-eastern 
climate  will  not  impart.  This  is 
true  for  Cabernet  Sauvignon, 
which  simply  will  not  ripen  in  the 
northern  areas.  None  of  the  red 
hybrid  grapes  makes  a  really  good 
wine  solely  on  its  own.  Either 
they  are  too  heavy  and  coarse  as 
full  Baco  Noir  tends  to  be  or, 
more  often  -  like  Chateau  Esp- 
eranza's  1980  Foch- bitter,  acidic 
and  downright  unpleasant. 
Blends  of  red  hybrid  work  better 
and  reds  of  lighter  style  are 
perhaps  the  direction  to  go  here. 
Eric  Miller  of  Chadwick  Bay  has 
produced  a  very  attractive  light 
red  blended  from  Baco  Noir  and 
Chelois.  Called  V.S.R.,  it  is  aged 
briefly  in  American  oak  and  has  a 
charming  grapiness  that  is  quite 
refreshing  when  lightly  chilled, 
rather  in  the  manner  of  Beaujo- 
lais.  Wagner's  1980  Rougeon  and 
Caywood  Red  also  fit  this  genre 
and  are  very  appealing. 

The  miniature  vineyard  region 
developing  nt  the-  tip  of  Long 


Island,  near  the  village  of  Cutch- 
ogue  on  the  North  Fork,  is 
gathering  momentum.  Sparked 
by  Alex  and  Louisa  Hargrave's 
efforts  with  vinifera  grapes  like 
Cabernet,  Merlot,  Chardonnay 
and  Pinot  Noir,  others  have 
planted  vineyards  here.  Thus  far, 
the  Hargraves'  young  vines  have 
yielded  wines  of  aggressively 
varied  character;  as  the  vineyard 
matures  they  will  probably  show 
more  finesse.  Hargrave's  1980 
Chardonnay  affirms  this;  it  is 
their  best  to  date. 

The  1980  vintage  was  the  best 
possible  thing  that  could  happen 
to  New  York  State.  It  produced 
superbly  ripe  balanced  wines  of 
intense  fruit  and  character, 
among  hybrids  as  well  as  vini- 
feras.  But  nature  dealt  a  cruel 
blow  that  winter.  On  Christmas 
Day  1980,  temperatures  plum- 
meted 50  degrees  in  less  than  24 
hours,  killing  most  of  the  buds  for 
the  1981  harvest.  Heavy  spring 
frost  in  1981  took  further  toll, 
wiping  out  the  1981  harvest  of 
vinifera  and  hybrid  vines  around 
Lake  Keuka  and  parts  of  the 
Hudson  Valley.  It  was  a  harsh 
reminder  that,  despite  encour- 
aging progress  in  coping  with  the 
extremes  of  the  north-eastern 
cHmate,  the  risk  is  still  there. 

But  the  challenge  is  clearly  felt. 
Already  there  are  several 
California-trained  winemakers  in 
New  York,  lured  by  the  exciting 
prospects  of  the  immediate 
future.  Jim  Gifford,  winemaker 
at  Gold  Seal,  is  a  transplant  from 
California  where  he  was  the 
winemaker  at  Fetzer  in  charge  of 
white  wines.  He  is  justly  proud  of 
his  big,  rich,  oak-aged  1980 
Chardonnay.  'At  Fetzer  I  had 
made  Chardonnays  from  four 
different  regions,'  he  said,  'but 
none  were  as  exciting  to  me  as  our 
1980  Chardonnay  from  Lake 
Seneca.'  Such  wines  are  begin- 
ning to  command  serious  atten- 
tion from  winelovers  and  from  the 
press,  not  just  in  New  York  but 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

New  York  State  wines  are  per- 
haps not  yet  the  sort  one  buys  to  lay 
down  to  increase  in  value  (except 
for  certain  late-harvest  wines  that 
will  improve  with  time),  but  they 
are  worth  investigating  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  they  are  beginning 
to  offer.  The  welcome  new  direc- 
tions are  here  to stay. 


If, 
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WHAT'S  THE  MOST  SPECTACULAR 

GOLD  and  JEWELLED 
DEVOTIONAL  CROWN  ON  EARTH? 

Some  connoisseurs  believe  it's  the  Crown  of  the  Andes  begun  in  the  late 
16th  century  in  Colombia.  But  does  the  diadem  still  exist?  Some  say  the  crown 
last  seen  publicly  in  1963,  was  dismantled,  its  emeralds  sold. 


The  CONNOISSEUR  discovered  the  true  story. 

by  Niel  Letson 


The  legendary  Crown  of  the  Andes  for  almost  four  hundred  years  has 
survived  epidemic,  revolution  and  earthquake.  It  has  been 
:oveted  by  Emperors  and  pirates  and  venerated  by  Popes  and  peasants 
alike.  It  is  an  object  whose  religious,  historical,  and  political  importance 
transcends  its  material  value. 

To  appreciate  why  the  crown  was  born,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
ige  of  the  conquistadors,  to  a  small  town  in  the  Andes  in  what  was  then 
:alled  New  Granada.  The  town  is  Popayan  in  Colombia,  South 
America.  A  town  founded  by  a  lieutenant  of  Francisco  Pisarro,  who 
arrived  in  1536,  loaded  with  treasure  and  trailed  by  a  dusty  cortege  of 
:attle,  horses,  dogs,  pigs  and  5,000  Indian  servants. 


From  the  very  first,  Popayan  was  as  noble  as  any  city  m  the  New 
World,  and  today  it  lives  on  as  an  important  administrative,  religious  and 
cultural  centre.  Popayan  is  to  Colombia  what  Florence  is  to  Italy.  It 
stands  a  little  apart  from  the  swiflcr  currents  of  national  life,  enarding  a 
tradition  of  learning,  piety  and  provincial  artistocracy. 

Popayan  has  always  been  predominantly  European,  unlike  other 
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2;  Map  of  the  western  and  southern  Americas 
dated  1594.  Popayan  appears  on  the  lower 
left.  Photograph:  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 
Division:  The  Xew  York  Public  Library; 
Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 

3:  La  Emdta,  the  only  church  in  Popayan  not 
destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of 1723,  and  in 
which  the  Crown  of  the  Andes  happened  to  be 
on  that  day. 

Photograph:  Dr.  ElwynJ.  S.  Hollingsworth. 

towns  in  the  region.  Most  of  its  early  settlers 
were  noblemen  of  Andalusian  stock,  who  had 
come  upon  hard  times.  Many  settled  there 
with  land  grants  from  the  King,  or  with 
concessions  in  the  gold  and  emerald  mines. 

The  cit\'  lies  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  Mount  Purace.  It  is  only  two  degrees 
above  the  equator,  but  6,000  feet  above  the 
tropical  lowlands  and  high  enough  that  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  Pacific  keeps  the  air  soft  and 
clear.  Life  was  sweet  for  the  first  settlers  and  it 
continues  to  be  so  for  those  who  live  there 
today. 

The  city  was  barely  64  years  old  in  1590, 
when  terrifying  news  was  brought  to  the 
inhabitants  by  Indian  rurmers  from  the  Coast. 
A  violent  epidemic  was  sweeping  Colombia. 
Thousands  were  dying  of  a  delirious  fever  - 
probably  that  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases, 
smallp>ox.  As  panic  stricken  citizens  prepared 
to  leave,  the  priests  exhorted  them  to  remain 
and  pray  to  the  Virgin  for  protection  from  the 
scourge. 

Because  of  Popayan's  isolated  situation  high 
on  a  tableland,  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  did 
not  strike  as  heavily  as  in  the  hot,  unhealthy 
coafltal  towas.  A  pious  population,  convinced 
that  their  prayera  for  deliverance  had  been 
answered,  commis-sioncd  a  crown  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  through  whose  intervention  a 
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catastrophe  had  been  averted  -  a  crown  that 
would  '.  .  .  exceed  in  beauty,  grandeur  and 
value  the  crown  of  any  reigning  monarch  on 
Earth.' 

The  citizens  of  the  city  eagerly  contributed  a 
100  pounds  of  gold  to  make  the  crown. 
Aristocratic  families  opened  their  private  cof- 
fers, pouring  out  a  green  river  of  fabulous 
emeralds. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  goldsmiths  and 
gem-cutters  came  from  Spain  to  design  the 
original  crown  and  supervise  the  work,  local 
craftsmen  probably  were  engaged  in  the  actual 
fabrication  process.  Colombian  goldsmiths 
were  widely  known  to  be  highly  skilled. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  crown  was  hewn  out  of  a 
solid  block  oi  gold.  It  was  common  in  the  16th 
century  to  hammer  flat  a  gold  block,  cut  it  into 


the  required  form,  slowly  lift  it,  then  pierce 
and  chase  it  to  develop  the  required  object. 
This  was  apparently  done  with  the  crown. 
According  to  local  histories  the  work  began  in 
1593  and  went  on  for  six  full  years. 

The  completed  diadem  was  christened  the 
Crown  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Popayan,  and  the  coronation,  on 
December  8,  1599,  was  cause  for  elaborate 
ceremony.  The  crown  rested  on  a  velvet 
cushion  and  was  carried  on  a  white  horse  under 
a  shimmering  canopy  with  a  military  guard  of 
honour  to  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop 
adjacent  to  the  cathedral  on  the  main  square  of 
Popayan.  For  years  the  crown  adorned  a  statue  • 
of  the  Virgin  of  the  Apocalypse  which  still 
stands  on  an  altar  in  Popayan's  cathedral. 

No  detailed  descriptions  or  illustrative 
material  have  survived  to  indicate  the  precise 
appearance  of  the  crown  at  the  coronation  in 
1599.  What  it  looked  like  may  always  remain  a 
mystery.  Undeniable  evidence  of  both  a 
stylistic  and  physical  nature  point  convin- 
cingly to  the  probability  that  it  was  changed 
over  the  centuries,  a  normal  procedure  with 
objects  of  religious  veneration.  Considered  too 
plain  by  succeeding  generations,  later  contri- 
butions by  the  faithful  of  jewels  and  gold  were 
added  as  proof  of  devotion. 

The  shape  of  the  crown  today,  essentially  a 
circlet  rising  in  eight  points,  pierced  and 
embossed  with  entwined  acanthus  motifs  and 
applied  with  emeralds  in  settings  simulating 
buds  and  flowers,  appears  to  expert  opinion  to 
be  datable  not  to  the  16th  but  to  the  17th  or 
18th  centuries.  The  work  on  the  lower  section, 
crafted  in  yellow  gold  with  its  distinctive  table 
cut  emeralds,  most  likely  dates  to  around  1660 
or  1675. 

The  upper  section  is  comparable  to  fully 
developed  rococo  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  early 
18th  century.  The  cross  surmounting  it  all 
appears  to  be  from  about  1625  to  1650, 
probably  enamelled  first  and  then  set  later  with 
emeralds. 

Whether  or  not  the  original  crown  forms  the 
basis  of  succeeding  embellishments  is  specula- 
tive. But  with  the  final  addition  of  the  upper 
section  in  the  mid-  18th  century  the  crown  took 
the  remarkable  form  we  see  today. 

Today's  golden  crown  which  weighs  just 
under  thirteen  pounds  is  encrusted  with  453 
emeralds  with  a  combined  weight  of  1,521 
carats.  There  is  an  interesting  variation  of 
colour  and  quality  of  the  stones  in  the  crown. 
The  deep,  blackish-bluish  emeralds  are  from 
the  renowned  Muzo  mine,  discovered  some 
30-odd  years  before  the  crown  was  begun. 
Stones  coming  from  Colombia  before  the  17th 
century  are  designated  'old  miners'  and 
sometimes  called  'Chibcha  stones'  after  the 
Colombian  Indian  tribe  which  cherished 
them.  Another  colour  of  emerald  in  the  crown, 
a  green  with  more  yellow  and  warmth, 
indicates  that  those  stones  came  from  the  El 
Chivor  mine.  Of  special  beauty  are  the 
seventeen  pear-shaped  cabochon  emeralds  of 
twelve  to  24  carats  hanging  freely  inside  the 
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against   u-forct  -        .v  ...  an 

continent  proved  powerless.  He  and  a  small 

band  of  177  men  moved  far  into  Inca  temtor>-, 
winding  their  way  up  the  steep  roads  along  the 
crest  of  the  Andes,  where  they  were  astonished 
to  find  a  civilised  land  with  carefully  cultivated 
fields  and  friendly,  hospitable  people. 

As  they  neared  the  town  of  Cajamarca, 
famous  for  its  warm  springs,  rurmers  from 
-Atahualpa  brought  messages  of  welcome. 
Pisarro  entered  the  town  on  November  15,  and 
gazed  across  a  wide  meadow  at  the  royal 
encampment  of  large  white  tents. 

Just  before  sunset,  .Atahualpa  appeared, 
seated  on  a  sedan  chair  made  of  190  pounds  of 
sixteen  carat  gold  paved  with  clusters  of 
emeralds  and  other  gems  and  requiring  25 
litter  bearers.  He  was  wearing  a  necklace  of 
emeralds  of  astonishing  size  and  beautv.  All 
Pisarro 's  men  remained  hidden  and  suddenly 
one,  a  Dominican  monk.  Father  Vicente  de 
Valverde,  stepped  forward  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other  and 
announced  that  he  had  come  to  convert  the 
Inca  to  the  true  faith  and  to  secure  a  pledge  of 
fealty  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Atahualpa  listened  to  the  interpreter  and 
then  declared  the  Pope  and  the  Emp>eror  to  be 
mad  for  giving  away  countries  that  did  not 
belong  to  them.  He  refused  to  renounce  a  faith 
of  which  he  was  the  earthly  embodiment  and 
demanded  satisfaction  for  all  the  injustices  the 
Spaniards  had  committed  against  his  people. 

At  that  moment  Pisarro  ordered  his  assault. 
His  men  leapt  from  hiding,  their  guns  blazing. 
Atahualpa  watched  in  horror  as  his  followers 
fell  and  the  square  ran  with  the  blood  of  4,000 
unarmed  Inca  nobles.  His  throne  toppled  and 
the  borla,  symbol  of  royalty,  was  torn  from  his 
head.  Not  a  Spanish  life  was  lost,  but  the 
power  of  the  Inca  nation  was  smashed  forever 
and  Atahualpa  was  taken  prisoner. 

To  secure  his  release,  he  promised  enough 
gold  to  fill  a  room  seventeen  feet  broad  by  22 
feet  long  up  to  a  height  of  nine  feet.  When  he 
had  collected  six  and  a  half  tons  of  gold  as 

4:  Beautiful  pear-shaped  emeralds  ranginf;  in 
size  from  twelve  to  24  carats  stving  freely  in 
the  arches  of  the  crown.  Many  of  these  stones, 
given  by  the  aristocratic  families  offhpayan, 
had  been  in  private  coffers  since  the  early 
days  of  die  Spanish  conquest. 
Photograph:  Lee  lioltin. 

i  'he  principal  emerald  in  the  crown  is  a 
mngfiificent  stone  weighing  45  carats  and  is 
been  taken  from  the  last  King  of 
:.f  >i  he  was  captured  by  Pisarro  in 
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6     7:  Print  idth  Latin  caption  reading 

'Athabaliba,  last  King  of  the  Peruvians' ,  and 

print  of  Francisco  Pisarro. 

Photographs:  Prints  Division;  The  Xev:  York 

Public  Library;  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 

Foundations. 

ransom,  Pisarro  reneged  on  his  promise  to 
release  Atahualpa,  and  instead  forcing  him  to 
be  bapti-ed,  put  the  Inca  god-king  to  a 
'Christian'  death  by  garrote. 

Almost  from  the  moment  of  its  dedication, 
the  safet}  of  the  crown  was  in  jeopardy.  So 
glittering ..  treasure  was  too  great  a  temptation, 
and  attacks  on  Popayan,  with  its  scant  protec- 
tion of  altitude  and  jungle,  kept  the  city  in  a 
state  of  u  neasiness. 

In  1650,  English  privateers  landed  on  the 
coast,  crept  up  on  an  unsuspecting  city  and 
captured  the  crown  for  three  days.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Spanish  only  after  bitter  street  fighting 
and  much  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

In  1723,  a  disastrous  earthquake  destroyed 
much  of  the  cit\-  and  nine  of  its  ten  churches. 
The  story  is  told  in  Popayan  that  the  lone 
survivor,  a  church  called  La  Ermita,  was  the 
one  in  which  the  crown  happened  to  be  on  that 
day. 

In  order  to  protect  the  crown  certain 
noblemen  of  Popayan  organised  a  group  called 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Members,  ready  to  spring  into  action  at  a 
moment's  notice,  were  pledged  to  guard  the 
crown  with  their  lives.  Formation  of  this 
protective  society  came  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Thieves  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
climbed  the  steep  mountain  roads,  brandish- 
mg  cutlasses  and  terrorising  the  populace. 
While  there  were  many  attempts  to  steal  the 
crown,  none  were  successful,  due  to  the 
cffort«  of  the  Confraternity.  As  the  pirates 
would  enter  the  city  from  one  direction,  the 
crown  would  leave  it  from  another,  and 
would  vanish  into  a  secret  hiding  place. 


There  were  a  few  close  calls.  Today  evidence 
of  attempts  to  repair  it,  crude  in  comparison 
to  the  original  workmanship,  gives  credence 
to  these  stories  of  hasty  removals  and 
somehow  adds  to  its  romance. 

In  1812,  the  crown  became  a  capital  prize  in 
Simon  Bolivar's  revolution  that  freed  South 
American  colonies  from  Spanish  rule.  Bolivar, 
seized  the  crown,  but  being  as  adroit  at  public 
relations  as  at  wars  of  liberation  returned  it 
promptly  to  the  cathedral  of  Popayan. 

By  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century  it  was 
decided  that  funds  from  the  sale  of  the  crown 
could  be  put  to  practical  use  for  an  orphanage, 
hospital  and  home  for  the  aged.  An  interested 
buyer  appeared  almost  at  once  in  the  person  of 
Tsar  Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  who  learned  of  the 
availability  of  the  crown,  and  immediately  sent 
a  representative  to  Colombia. 

Since  church  property  could  not  be  disposed 
of  locally  a  special  petition  had  to  be  presented 
to  Pope  Pius  X.  Developments  were  awaited 
breathlessly  in  Popayan  and  in  the  Tsar's 
court,  but  nothing  happened  for  four  years.  It 
was  not  until  June  of  1914,  that  the  Pontiff  was 
able  to  grant  the  petition  in  Papal  Document 
No.  71863:  'The  Holy  Father,  Pius  X.  .  .  has 
benignly  deigned  to  authorise  the  above 
mentioned  petitioner  to  alienate  the  precious 
crown  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  .  .,'  but  the 
approval  came  too  late  for  Nicholas  II.  The 
revolution  was  stirring. 

In  1915,  a  year  after  the  Pope  had  given 
permission  for  the  crown  to  be  sold,  a  young 
Chicago  gem  dealer,  Warren  J.  Piper,  made  up 
his  mind  to  buy  it  and  bring  it  to  the  United 
States.  While  he  was  trying  to  form  a  syndicate 
and  raise  the  money,  trouble  was  brewing  in 
Popayan. 

The  crown  had  been  kept  for  many  years  in 
the  house  of  the  leaders  of  the  Confraternity 
being  moved  from  one  to  another.  Inthe  course 
of  time,  the  last  family  guarding  the  crown 
carne  to  believe  it  was  the  rightful  owner. 


The  Papal  document  had  given  absolute  ' 
permission  for  the  crown  to  be  sold,  but  a 
dispute  now  arose  between  the  Church  and  thi 
Confraternity.  In  1933,  the  family  holding  the 
crown  obtained  permission  from  the  Colom- 
bian government  agency  responsible  for 
international  monetary  exchanges  to  sell  the 
crown  outside  the  country.  In  1936,  after  years 
of  work,  delay  and  disappointment  Warren 
Piper's  jewellery  syndicate  was  able  to  raise  the 
money  and  take  possession  of  the  crown. 

Over  300  folios  in  the  Popayan  Archives  tell 
the  story  of  the  costly  legal  action  taken  by  the 
Church  to  recover  some  of  the  value  of  the 
crown.  Only  125,000  dollars  was  finally 
realised,  the  rest  going  for  lawyer's  fees  and 
other  expenses.  Sadly,  none  of  the  money  was 
ever  used  for  the  charitable  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

The  new  owners'  original  plan  was  to  exhibit 
the  crown  in  museums  for  worthy  causes  all 
across  the  United  States  and  then  dismantle  it. 
The  emeralds  were  to  be  sold  to  individual 
collectors  and  the  metalwork  was  to  have  been 
given  to  either  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  or  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

While  the  crown  vvas  exhibited  briefly,  the 
dismantling  never  took  place.  After  World 
War  II  the  crown  was  publicly  shown  a 
number  of  times,  notably  at  the  1939  World's 
Fair,  and  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in 
1959.  In  1963  the  crown  was  auctioned  at 
Sotheby's  where  it  was  bought  in  by  the 
owners.  Since  then  it  has  vanished  from  public 
view  into  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  bank 
where  the  writer  tracked  it  down. 

Today  the  crown  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
collector.  The  responsibility  of  ownership  is 
not  lightly  held.  Above  all,  there  is  the  desire 
that  the  crown  continue  to  fulfill  its  destiny  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  its  secular  and  reli- 
gious significance.  How  long  the  current 
owner  can  adhere  to  this  high  resolve  is  unsure, 
but  for  the  moment  a  dismantling  has  been 
deferred  if  not  permanently  halted. 
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8:  An  unusual  view  of  the  Crown  of  the  Andes 
taken  from  above,  showing  the  extraordinarily 
voluptuous  quality  of  the  metalwork. 

9:  A  detail  of  the  acanthus  motif  on  the  Crown 
of  the  Andes.  The  gold  may  come  from  that 
contributed  by  citizens  of  Popayan,  Colombia, 
to  make  a  crown  for  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  thanks  for  deliverance  from  the 
violent  epidemic. 

10:  A  detail  of  the  orb  and  cross.  Crude  repair 
work,  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cross,  may  be  the 
result  of  damage  caused  when  the  crown  was 
taken  apart  and  hidden  to  prevent  it  from 
being  stolen  -  an  eiH'nt  which  has  often 
occurred  in  its  long  history. 
Photographs:  8-10  Lee  IMtin. 
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by  Michael  Kimmelman 


GEORGIAN 
THROUGH  &  THROUGH 


No  detail  was  left  to  chance 
when  this  stately  manor  was  built 
in  the  United  States. 


In  building,  the  English  Georgian  style  is  a 
marvel  of  civilisation,  an  architecture  of 
proportion  and  symmetry,  of  refinement  and 
restraint.  To  the  knowledgeable  observer  an 
authentic  design  is  unmistakable.  Who  in  any 
ater  period  would  attempt  such  simple  clarity 
of  form,  such  total  hanf-jny  of  parts? 

Now  consider  the  house  pictured  here. 
From  its  classical  exterior  through  its  elegant 
interior,  the  building  would  appear  to  be  an 
ideal  example  of  18th-century  British  style  and 
taste.  But,  in  fact,  it  does  not  have  much  of  a 
history,  nor  is  it  even  in  England.  This  home  is 
a  completely  new,  all-American  product  of  a 
demanding,  Georgian-loving  client,  a  sen- 
sitive builder,  and  his  very  thorough  team  of 
designers. 

The  building  project  began  when  the  client, 
dissatisfied  with  his  American  clapboard-style 
home  and  its  low  ceilings,  approached  the  New 
York  design  firm  of  Easton  and  La  Rocca  with 
the  idea  of  creating  a  Georgian  home.  The 
choice  was  personally  appropriate  for  the 
client,  reminding  him  of  his  youth  in  a 
Georgian-style  house  and  'suiting  his  sense  of 
order,'  according  to  David  Easton,  who 
headed  the  project. 

Both  designer  and  client  agreed  that  this 
should  not  be  just  any  Georgian  revival  home, 
however.  This  was  to  be  a  complete  reproduc- 
tion. Inside  and  out  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  nothing  except  period  detail  and 
furniture  would  be  used. 

To  follow  that  wish  took  almost  four  years  of 
research,  travel,  collecting,  and  designing. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  with  its  Doric 
columns  hint  at  the  grandeur  of  the  design. 
The  formal  Georgian  fagade  is  built  of 
uncleaned  brick  and  soft  Texas  shell  stone 
and  is  correct  in  every  detail. 

2:  The  grand  entry  hall  with  the  imposing 
curved  staircase.  On  the  right  is  a  fine 
18th-century  Irish  console  and  to  the  right 
an  antique  Japanese  bronze  crane.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  non-Georgian  elements  and  a 
playful  addition  to  the  classical  home. 
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Easton  and  lus  clients  visited  England  and 
much  of  the  eastern  and  southern  L'nited 
States  finding  elements  of  Georgian  design  to 
incorporate  in  the  building.  Sometimes  these 
were  actual  pieces  of  furniture,  other  times 
details  of  mouldings.  Always  they  were  un- 
questionably authentic  Georgian.  After  this, 
Easton  and  his  staff  made  several  drawings  and 
colour  renderings  of  even,  part  of  the  home, 
leaving  nothing  to  chance. 

The  result  is  startling  and  convincing.  The 
house,  set  in  a  large  wooded  site,  has  a  formal 
balanced  Georgian  facade.  The  materials 
(uncleaned  brick  and  soft  Texas  shell  stone) 
were  especially  chosen  to  lend  the  exterior  a 
sense  of  age  and  proprietv  .  The  entire  project 
comprises  the  public  rooms,  five  bedrooms  on 
two  main  floors,  several  walled  gardens  and 
greenhouses  and  various  servants'  quarters. 

The  rambling  flavour  of  the  house  did  not 
come  about  by  accident.  Easton  decided  to 
design  the  structure  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  main  building  with  later  additions,  thereby 
creating  the  appearance  that  its  nucleus  was 
old  and  had  been  added  to  over  time  (see  plan) . 
Hence,  the  'original'  block  is  a  square 
consisting  basically  of  the  entry  hall,  living 
room,  libran.',  and  dining  room.  The  kitchen, 
ser\-ants'  quarters,  breakfast  room  and  green- 
houses appear  as  an  added  wing  to  the  west ; 
balancing  that  wing  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
east  garden.  The  whole  complex  is  tied 
together  architecturally  by  the  strong  cross 
axis  of  the  entr}'  hall,  breakfast  room  and  north 
greenhouse. 

It  is  on  the  interior  that  the  thoroughgoing 
Georgian  treatment  is  most  clear.  Almost  all 
the  furniture,  mouldings,  fixtures,  rugs,  and 
other  objects  are  actual  Georgian  antiques;  the 
rest  are  carefully  manufactured  models  and 
replicas.  The  dining  room  contains 
18th-centurv'  wallpaper,  antique  English 
Georgian  furniture,  and  a  1760  Waterford 
chandelier.  All  the  architectural  mouldings  - 
on  the  mantel,  dado,  crown,  and  door  lintels 
are  authentic  -  in  a  'playful  gothic-like  style 
t}-pical  of  the  Georgian  period,'  says  Easton. 
Attention  to  Georgian  detail  was  so  great  that 


even  the  trimming's  on  the  curtains  echo  the 
style  of  the  mouldings  in  the  room.  'I  did  not 
want  A  room  with  'no-style'  architectural 
detailing,  a  reproduction  wallpaper,  and  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Continental  furniture,' 
the  purist,  Easton,  affirms. 

One  of  the  guest  bedrooms  provides  another 
example  of  this  approach.  From  the  designs  on 
the  canopy  curtain  and  the  English  Regency 
chairs  to  the  William  and  Mary  black  lacquer 
table  beside  the  bed,  the  room  has  the 
comfortable  elegance  of  Georgian  design. 
Here,  however,  there  is  one  non-Georgian 
furnishing  -  an  Indian  dhurrie  that  was 
added,  says  Easton,  'to  give  a  sense  of 
decorativeness  and  charm.' 

In  truth,  the  rug  is  not  the  only  non- 
Georgian  element  in  the  house.  The  floors  in 
the  master  bathrooms  are  tesselated  mosaic 
tiles  derived  from  examples  at  ancient 
Knossos ;  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  house  is  an 
antique  Japanese  bronze  crane.  The  entire 
library  is  eclectic  containing  four  antique 
Portuguese  chairs,  a  Chinese  table  of  the  19th 
centur}',  octagonal  Moroccan  tables  with  ivory 
inlays,  a  mirror  from  Goa.  and  a  bay  window 
with  neo-gothic  detail. 

Otherwise,  the  house  is  dogmatically 
English  Georgian,  to  the  extent  that  where 
such  modernities  as  air-conditioning  vents 
exist,  for  example,  they  are  hidden  carefully 
behind  Georgian-style  crown  mouldings.  In 
this  way,  says  Easton,  'Nowhere  does  the 
technology  visually  interfere  with  the  detail  or 
impression  of  a  classic  house.' 

But  is  this  'total-design'  approach  -  which 
extends  to  Easton  choosing  and  placing 
virtually  every  object  in  the  house  -  too 
structured.  'In  the  20th  century  we  look 
askance  at  this  approach,  as  if  it  is  wrong,  but 
that  is  the  way  it  was  always  done.  The 
approach  gives  the  architecture  a  sense  of 
harmony.' 

His  firm  is  particularly  suited  for  this  type  of 
'complete  design.'  Both  David  Easton  and 
Michael  La  Rocca  were  trained  as  interior 
designers.  To  this  Easton  added  four  years  of 
architectural  experience.  The  office  employs 


six  architects  and,  says  Easton,  'runs  almost 
like  an  architectural  firm  of  the  18th  or  19th 
century,  where  the  architecture  and  interiors 
are  conceived  as  one  and  presented  to  the 
client.  In  the  end,  this  precludes  a  lot  of 
problems  between  architect  and  interior 
designer.' 

Such  an  approach  does  not  prevent  the 
client  from  contributing  numerous  and  valu- 
able design  ideas,  of  course.  In  the  Georgian 
house,  the  client  played  a  key  role  in 
landscaping  the  gardens  and  arranging  the 
windows  to  provide  the  best  garden  views. 
'Colour  was  very  important  to  them,'  says 
Easton.  'They  wanted  to  use  a  deep  palette. 
They  were  given  a  book  of  Japanese  prints  with 
marked  illustrations  showing  the  colours  that 
they  particularly  cared  for.  I  realised  that  these 
colours  were  appropriate  to  the  style  and 
period  of  the  house.'  In  the  guest  bedroom 
illustrated  here,  for  example,  deep  red  wall- 
colouring  gives  a  warm  sense  to  the  otherwise 
austere  room. 

Indeed,  says  Easton,  the  clients  were 
generally  influential  in  preventing  austerity  - 
'they  were  afraid  the  house  might  look  like  a 
museum, '  he  states.  In  response  to  their  desire, 
Easton  tried  to  add  various  'different  and 
amusing'  elements  throughout  the  house.  The 
entrance  hall  contains  a  light,  decorative  Irish 
console  of  the  Georgian  period,  rather  than  the 
heavier,  more  formal  piece  that  would  have 
been  more  traditional.  Throughout  the  house, 
in  the  mouldings  and  the  designs  of  the 
window  panes,  there  is  much. 'playful'  gothic 
tracery. 

Perhaps  the  room  which  best  captures  all  the 
design  qualities  is  the  living  room.  Its  deep 
green  wall  creates  a  comfortable  atmosphere. 
Its  bright  red  lacquer  bureau/bookcase  adds 
colour  and  zest.  Three  tall  French  doors  face 
south  offering  abundant  light  as  well  as  a 
superb  view  of  the  rear  gardens.  All  in  all,  it  is 
a  room  of  extraordinary  elegance. 

The  living  room  also  demonstrates  the  great 
care  that  went  into  the  entire  home.  The  rug, 
for  instance,  is  a  new  hand-made  needle-point 
work  commissioned  for  the  room.  'No 
worthwhile  antique  needle  point  rug  was  on 
the  market,' claims  Easton,  so  its  patterns  were 
copied  from  antique  needlepoint.  Similar 
pains  were  lavished  on  the  antique  Irish 
mantel.  Bought  in  England,  its  sinuous  curve 
makes  it  seem  a  piece  of  light  and  elegant 
furniture.  The  decorative  motif  of  the  edge  of 

3:  The  plan  of  the  ground  floor  shows  how 
the  rambling  character  of  the  house  was 
created,  thus  giving  the  impression  of  an 
'original'  block  with  later  extensions.  This 
west  wing  is  balanced  by  the  east  garden. 

4:  The  library  was  deliberately  designed  to 
be  eclectic  with  its  combination  of  English 
(U'orgian  and  various  other  furnishings. 
Th'  large  panelled  bay  window,  its  panes 
decorated  with  gothic  tracery,  follows  a 
post-Georgian  model. 
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the  mantel  shelf  was  so  interesting,  too,  that  it 
was  used  as  a  model  for  modern  details  on  the 
rail  of  the  dado  and  throughout  the  plaster 
ceiling  decoration. 

At  a  time  when  the  architectural  community 
is  in  the  throes  of  doctrinaire  debates  on 
modernism  and  post-modernism,  finding  a 
major  new  dwelling  so  energetically  devoted  to 
reproducing  an  older  style  is  a  rare  pleasure. 
The  house  unabashedly  expresses  a  re- 
freshingly idiosyncratic  vision  that  has  been 
impeccably  realised.  But  beyond  that  this 
house  reaches  across  centuries  to  reaffirm  the 
Georgian  ideals  of  orderliness  and  elegance.  It 
is  a  reminder  of  enduring  values,  at  once 
dreamlike  and  brilliant. 


5:  The  dining-room  shows  strict  attention 
to  Georgian  detail  from  the  J  760  Waterford 
chandelier  to  the  architectural  mouldings. 
The  wallpaper  is  18th  century  and  the 
furniture  English  Georgian.  The  gothic  design 
on  the  mantel  and  mouldings  lend  this  room 
a  thoroughly  Georgian  air. 

6:  This  guest  bedroom  is  notable  for  its 
warm  maroon  walls  and  Georgian  rigour 
of  design,  hut  it  also  contains  an  Indian 
dhurrie.  The  bed-side  table  is  William  and 
Mary  black  lacquer  and  the  chairs  are 
English  Regency. 


/'holographs:  Tom  Hemtsen 
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CORPORATIVE 
CONNOISSEURSHIP: 
THE  PEPSICO  SCULPTURE 
GARDENS  IN  PURCHASE, 
NEW  YORK. 


Multinational  corporations  do  not 
normally  behave  like  connoisseurs. 
Just  the  opposite.  Usually  they  litter 
the  globe  with  mediocre  buildings 
each  lackadaisically  decorated  with 
a  few  second-rate  modem  sculptures. 
But  there  are  a  select  few  companies 
who  are  true  connoisseurs. 

One  is  the  giant  Pepsico,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  sweet  and  tinghng  soft  drink, 
Pepsi  Cola,  which  has  demonstrated  a  remark- 
able ability  to  collect  fine  art  and  to  place  the 
collection  in  a  refreshing  and  sensitive 
landscape. 

Eleven  years  ago  Pepsico  moved  the  world 
headquarters  from  Manhattan,  35  miles  north 
to  the  town  of  Purchase,  to  a  140  acre  site 
which  had  once  been  used  as  a  polo  club. 
Pepsico's  chairman,  Donald  M.  Kendall,  was 
determined  to  transform  the  vast  grounds  into 
an  art  garden  of  the  highest  quality,  for 
Kendall  believed  that  the  modern  corporation 
had  the  obligation  to  act  as  heir  to  the  great  art 
patrons  of  the  past. 

Kendall  and  his  able  advisors  chose  an 
adventurous  approach  to  the  embellishment  of 
this  outdoor  gallery,  studding  them  with  a 
prime  collection  of  stunning  modern  pieces 
that  has  grown  to  30  in  the  past  eleven  years. 
Every  piece  is  connoisseur  quality  placed 
perfectly  in  dramatic  settings. 

Alexander  Calder's  exuberantly  scarlet 
stabile.  Hats  Off,  is  now  playing  to  an  audience 
of  blue  grey  foliage.  Semi-circles  of  blue 
spruce,  blue  fir,  and  Himalayan  pines  reach 
around  the  painted  steel  construction,  screen- 
ing it  from  the  vast  expanse  of  open  lawn. 

Far  across  the  grass,  the  complex  mottled 
texture  of  Isamu  Noguchi's  black  granite 
Energy  Void  finds  a  reflection  in  the  closely 
woven  foliage  of  a  skein  of  weeping  hemlock. 
In  the  background  a  planting  of  sourgum  trees 
{nyssa  sylvatica),  sparkling  with  fall  colour, 

/.•  Black  granite  Energy  Void  by  Isamu 
Noguchi,  1974,  frames  a  view  which  includes 
Henry  Moore's  Double  Oval  and  a  man-made 
lake  with  a  resident  flock  of  Canadian  geese. 
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threads  into  a  band  of  woodland. 

The  tawny  bronze  bulk  of  Henr>'  Moore's 
heft>-  Double  Oi-a!  ioonis  besides  the  lake.  Soft 
mounds  of  weeping  willow  mirror  its  rounded 
form.  Along  the  entr>-  dnve,  Louis  Nevelson's 
darkly  sober  Celebration  II  is  cloaked  by  the 
dusky  purple  leaves  of  a  group  of  copper 
beech.  The  renowned  gardc:n  designer,  Russel 
Page,  was  enlisted  to  compose  these  special 
plantings  for  the  collection.  Page's  career 
includes  a  long  association  with  Longleat, 
designs  for  Leeds  Castle  and  an  array  of  fine 
private  gardens  in  America,  England  and  the 
Continent.  He  characterises  himself  as  'an 
artist  who  know^s  plants.'  With  Pepsico  he 
believes  he  is  engaged  in  the  grandest  com- 
mission of  his  53  years  of  creating  gardens. 

The  Pepsico  collection  began  with  sculpture 
of  relatively  small  scale,  bronzes  selected  for 
display  in  a  series  of  sunken  courts  designed  by 
Edward  D.  Stone,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  architect 
of  the  headquarters.  These  works  of  art  are 
located  between  two  parallel  north  wings, 
facing  each  other,  which  enclose  the  formal 
approach  to  the  office  entrances.  Scattered 
under  the  protective  shade  of  specimen  trees 
are  two  bronzes  by  Henri  Laurens,  two 
Seymour  Liptons,  as  well  as  Jacques  Lip- 
chitz's  imposing  Towards  a  Xezv  World,  and 
Henry  Moore's  masterpiece  of  1962,  Interlock- 
ing Pieces. 

Acquisitions  of  the  past  two  years  have 
added  five  sculptures:  William  Crovello's  red 
gramteKatana  of  1980,  Maillol's  bronze  nude, 
Marie  of  1931,  Marino  Marini's  bronze //orse 
and  Rider  oi  1952  and,  most  recently,  Arnaldo 
Pomodoro's  towering  Triad  made  in  1979  and 
the  bristling-  surrealist  bronze,  Capricorn,  of 
1965  by  Max  Ernst. 

Both  the  scale  of  the  sculpture  and  the 
openness  A  the  vista  expand  dramatically  as 
the  visitor  moves  to  the  south  of  the  building. 
A  vast  manicured  law-n  stretches  into  the 
distance,  divides  to  encompass  a  graceful  lake, 
and  ends  in  a  circling  frame  of  tall  trees.  A 
Calder,  the  Moore,  a  Xoguchi  and  the 
Crovello  are  spread  out  from  left  to  right  across 
the  expanse.  Page's  triumph  has  been  to  create 
settings  for  these  large  works  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  basic  simplicity  and  rhythm  of  the 
landscape. 

Page  is  also  responsible  for  finding  and 
siting  the  dominant  feature  of  the  vista.  Three 
50  foot  pillars  -  one  of  polished  brass,  one  of 
black  brass,  and  one  of  rust  coloured  cor-ten 
steel  -  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Arnaldo  Pom- 
odoro  stand  close  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  building.  An  ardent  admirer  of  Pomodoro, 
Page  brought  Triad  to  Kendall's  attention 
because  he  wanted  a  powerful  vertical 
reference  point  in  the  enormous  open  space. 

An  insatiable  plant  connoisseur.  Page  is 
looking  forward  to  at  least  five  years  of 
building  plant  collections  on  the  property.  He 
has  already  treated  himself  to  a  grove  of 
Chinese  lacehark  pine  (pinus  hun^rana). '  It's 
an  extremely  rare  tree  in  P^urope  and  I  had 
myself  a  personal  field  day  by  planning  as 
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many  different  varieties  as  I  wanted.' 

A  100  foot  long  trio  of  ponds  will  house  30  to 
40  varieties  of  water  lilies  as  well  as  one  of 
Page's  favourite  flowers,  the  blue  lotus.  He  is 
enclosing  the  ponds  with  a  double  row  of 
standard  Tea  Crabs  (pyrus  malus  teifera)  to 
'make  a  place  where  one  can  go  in  and  find 
something  in  one's  own  dimension.' 

Planned  for  the  future  is  what  may  become 
the  most  extensive  rose  garden  on  earth.  It  will 
feature  'a  potted  history  of  the  rose  from  1 100 
to  the  introduction  of  the  hybrid  tea'  and  an 
extensive  collection  of  native  American  wild 
roses  of  which  Page  has  found  seventeen  in 
Texas  alone. 

The  Pepsico  gardens  are  open  to  the  public 


every  day  of  the  year  during  the  daylight 
hours.  They  are  a  worthwhile  visit  for  any 
connoisseur  of  modern  sculpture  and  elegant 
gardens. 

2:  31  foot  high  scarlet  Colder  stabile,  Hats  Off, 
1969,  with  new  plantings  of  blue  fir,  blue 
spruce  and  Himalayan  pine. 

3:  The  latest  acquisition  in  the  Pepsico 
collection  is  Max  Ernst 's  1 965  bronze, 
Capricorn. 

4:  The  Pepsico  headquarters  building  by 
Edward  D.  Stone  with  the  three  50  ffMt  pillars 
by  Amaldo  Pomodoro. 


5:  Henry  Moore's  Double  (h  at,  1967,  and 
Amaldo  Poniodom's  Inad,  1979,  seen  afiatnst 
the  three  storey  cantilevercd  building  of 
alternate  bands  of  dark  glass  and  concrete. 

6:  A  sunken  water  garden  designed  by 
Edward  D.  Stone,  jfnr.,  is  the  setting  for  the 
tzw  Henri  iMurens  bronzes,  U-  Matin.  1944, 
in  the  foreground  and  L^es  Ondines.  1933,  in 
the  background.  The  smaller  island  is  planted 
with  white  we, ;  --ig  willow,  llf  larger  one  with 
corkscrew  willow. 


Photograph >-  ..'Uii.i.' 
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ROBERT  AL 

AND 

HIS  STYLE 

From  January  19  to  April  1 1 ,  New  York's  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  celebrates  the  genius  of  the  late 
18th  century  architect-designer. 


SPHERES  OF 

INFLUENCE: 

ROBERT 

ADAM  &  THE 

DECORATIVE 

ARTS 

bv  Da\id  Re\'ere  McFadden 

The  vocabulan^  of  design  evolved  by 
Robert  Adam,  as  documented  by  the 
manv  drawings  and  numerous  buildings  that 
have  fortunately  sur\-ived,  is  enhanced  by  the 
study  of  the  substantial  number  of  designs 
provided  by  the  architect  and  his  firm  for  the 
furnishings  of  their  elegant  domestic  interiors. 
As  an  architect,  Adam  sought  to  create  a 
unified  yet  varied  dictionan.-  of  forms  and 
motifs  that  could  be  used  repeatedly  in  his 
designs  without  exact  repetition.  His  search 
for  a  'revolutionary''  Xeo-classical  style  also 
demanded  that  the  contents  of  his  buildings 
reflect  a  consonant  spirit  of  antiquit\'.  The 
sources  of  Adam's  architectural  designs  have 
been  carefully  analysed,  and  within  the  de- 
velopment of  his  st}-le  a  parallel  course  of 

1:  Arm  chair  (one  of  six  and  part  of  a  suite), 
1769,  from  Croome  Court,  Worcs.  The  frames 
English,  tapestry  covers  French,  1764-1771. 
Fruitixood  caned  and  gilded.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Xeu  York;  Gift 
of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  1958. 

2:  Furniture  for  Kenicood  House'  from  'The 
Works'  Vol  1,  no  2,  plate  VIII  (London,  1st 
edition,  1778).  Cooper-Heziitt  Museum, 
Gift  of  the  James  Smithson  Society. 
Photograph:  Scott  Hyde. 
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evolution  may  be  traced  in  his  designs  for 
furniture,  silver  and  other  metalwork,  lighting 
devices,  and  even  such  seemingly  minor  re- 
finements as  architectural  hardware. 

The  consistency  of  approach  to  ornament 
and  structure  revealed  in  Adam  designs,  the 
distinctive  grace  and  delicacy  of  motifs  and 
patterns,  and  the  apparent  denial  of  architec- 
tural weight  and  massiveness  which  he 
achieved,  have  made  the  'Adam  style'  im- 
mediately recognisable.  The  acclaim  that  he 
received  in  his  own  lifetime  also  encouraged 
emulation  and  direct  copying  by  contem- 
poraries. The  unmistakable  profile  of  his  style 
has  actually  overshadowed,  in  some  instances 
the  independent  work  of  many  other  intel- 
ligent and  sensitive  designers  of  the  period.  An 
acknowledgment  of  Adam's  creative  fluency  in 
the  Xeo-classical  mode  in  houses  such  as 
Osterley  Park,  Kedleston  and  Syon  House, 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the 
contributions  of  other  designers  (and  colla- 
borators) who  worked  directly  or  indirectly 
within  the  sphere  of  Adam,  among  them 
Thomas  Chippendale,  John  Linnell,  and  the 
firm  of  Ince  and  Mayhew,  to  mention  only  the 
most  prominent.  It  is  in  the  analysis  of 
documented  Adam  designs  for  furniture  and 
other  decorative  arts  and  the  comparison  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  that  a  more  richly 
textured  and  accurate  picture  of  British  Neo- 
classicism  emerges.  The  dissemination  of  the 
'Adam  style'  through  both  objects  and  printed 
sources  also  provides  a  framework  for  the 
study  of  design  in  the  later  18th  centur}'  in  a 
broader  and  possibly  less  biased  context.  The 
merging  of  influences  in  Adam's  career,  and 
his  environment  can  only  be  suggested  here.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  indicate  the  multiple 
spheres  of  mteraction  among  designers  that 
have  crea  ed  our  image  of  the  Xeo-classical 
tradition  in  both  England  and  America. 

When  Robert  Adam  returned  from  Italy  in 
1758,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient 
world  and  equally  eager  to  establish  a  secure 
reputation  and  income  as  a  practicing  arch- 
itect, his  talent  and  good  fortune  resulted  in 
early  commissions  that  included  the  remodel- 
hng  of  Shardeloes  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Revisions  to  existing  structures  accounted  for  a 
large  number  of  Adam's  projects,  but  even 
redecorations  allowed  him  the  opportunity  to 
design  furnishings  that  reflected  his  architec- 
tural ideas.  Early  designs  for  furniture  include 
his  work  of  Kedleston  (notably  his  Stevart- 
inspired  sideboard  design  of  1762),  but  even  at 
Shardeloes  the  interiors  record  the  basic 
elements  of  his  developing  style  -  the  rosettes, 
rinceaux  borders,  anthemia  motifs  and  gar- 
lands that  would  hold  such  a  place  of 
importance  in  his  later  designs  for  both 
interiors  and  furnishings. 

In  the  mid- 1760s,  Adam  commenced  work 
on  Harewood  House  for  Edwin  Lascelles,  a 
commission  which  exemplifies  the  important 
supplemental  collaboration  of  a  talented 
contemporary.  Existing  bills  indicate  that 
certain  large  and  impressive  pieces  of  fur- 


3:  Pedestal  from  Croome  Court  from  a  design 
by  Adam.  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Candelabrum  on  pedestal,  c.  1770-80.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

niture,  such  as  a  sideboard,  wine  cooler  and 
pedestals,  all  in  the  antique  taste,  were 
supplied  by  Thomas  Chippendale.  While  the 
work  at  Harewood  was  in  progress,  the  prolific 
Adam  designed  for  other  clients,  including  the 
distinguished  and  erudite  George  Williams, 
6th  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  was  remodelling  his 
country  seat  at  Croome  Court.  Lord  Coventry 
returned  to  Adam  for  designs  for  the  house 
over  the  course  of  nearly  two  decades,  and  a 
primar)'  focus  of  the  Adam  commissions  was 
the  well-known  'tapestry  room'  at  Croome 
Court  (now  carefully  reinstalled  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York).  In 
1763  Adam  provided  ceiling  designs  for  the 
library  and  the  tapestry  room  at  Croome;  the 
ceiling  originally  intended  for  the  library  was 
adopted,  in  the  final  analysis,  for  the  tapestr>' 
room.  Although  details  such  as  architectural 


hardware  were  designed  by  Adam  for  this 
room,  the  chairs  and  settees,  specifically 
intended  to  be  covered  with  French  tapestries 
en  suite  with  the  walls,  were  provided  by 
another  source.  James  Parker  has  published 
bills  submitted  in  1769  to  Lord  Coventry  by 
the  accomplished  London  firm  of  Ince  and 
Mayhew  for  '6  Large  Antique  Elbow  Chairs 
.  .  .  [and]  2  Settees  for  Each  Side  the 
Chimney.  .  .'.  Although  not  Adam  designs, 
the  appropriateness  of  the  furniture  within  the 
room  is  undeniable.  The  designs  include 
ribbon-tied  husk  garlands  that  form  the  back 
and  seat  structure,  a  pattern  entirely  consonant 
with  the  plasterwork  of  the  ceiling.  Other 
furnishings  for  the  room  included  a  pair  of 
gilded  pedestals,  now  belonging  to  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Although  no 
Adam  drawing  of  these  pedestals  is  known, 
other  documented  drawings  suggest  strongly 
that  Adam  was  indeed  the  author  of  the  design. 
Comparison  between  Ince  and  Mayhew  chairs 
and  the  pedestals  reiterates  Adam's  progress- 
ive diminution  of  three-dimensional  ornament 
to  create  a  surface  pattern  on  flat,  geometric 
planes,  and  the  design  reveals  the  hand  of  the 
architect/decorator  more  than  that  of  the 
specialised  furniture  maker. 

Among  those  designs  by  Adam  which  can  be 
documented  and  dated,  and  in  which  his  direct 
inspiration  may  be  seen,  are  those  for  the  1st 
Earl  of  Mansfield  at  Kenwood  House.  This 
commission,  begun  in  the  late  1760s,  not  only 
brought  the  Adam  firm  great  prestige,  but  an 
enhanced  opportunity  for  the  architect  to 
exercise  freely  his  talents  as  a  designer  of  both 
architecture  and  furnishings.  In  the  monu- 
mental publication  The  Works  of  Architecture 
of  Robert  and  James  Adam,  (issued  in  series 
during  his  lifetime  and  posthumously).  Adam 
records  his  satisfaction  with  Lord  Mansfield  as 
a  client  and  his  responsiveness  to  architect's 
ideas.  Among  the  designs  for  furniture  made 
for  Kenwood  that  were  later  published  in  the 
Works  are  those  which  fill  one  page  devoted  to 
various  furnishings.  The  plate  includes  a 
sideboard  table  on  eight  gently  tapered  fluted 
legs,  fitted  with  a  metal  gallery  at  the  upper 
back.  This  table  has  been  thought  to  be  one 
referred  to  in  a  late  1760s  bill  from  William 
France,  working  to  a  design  by  Adam. 
However,  new  documentation  (kindly  sup- 
plied by  Jacob  Simon  of  Kenwood  and  Miss 
Helen  Fairbank)  indicates  that  the  table  is  the 
one  itemised  in  a  bill  submitted  by  Sefferin 
Nelson,  a  furniture  maker  about  whom  only 
minimal  details  are  known.  The  bill  was 
examined  by  Robert  Adam  on  16  December 
1773  and  thus  probably  dates  shortly  prior  to 
that  time.  The  total  cost  of  the  table,  described 
as  'A  Table  for  a  Side  Board',  was  £14  15s  Od, 
and  the  bill  specifies  that  the  table  had  a 
mahogany  top  'with  Ornament  on  the  Edge', 
and  that  the  table  was  painted.  The  bill  also 
includes  the  two  pedestals  with  vases  and 
mahogany  cistern,  all  shown  in  the  Works.  The 
fact  that  this  table  was  originally  intended  for 
\y :  diinng  room  furniture  at  Kenwood  is 
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iroven  by  another  bill,  sent  by  Wm.  Kinman 
c  Company  that  itemised  'To  a  Brass  Raile  for 
ideboard  £10.  Os.  Od.',  dated  21  October 
773.  Since  the  late  1920s,  the  table  has  been 
n  the  possession  of  Mr.  Eller>^  Sedgu-ick,  Sr. ; 
n  1980  the  table  was  given  by  the  heirs  of  the 
;state  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  to  The  Royal  Oak 
foundation  of  New  York.  In  1982  this  impor- 
ant  example  of  Adam's  work  will  be  placed  on 
oan  at  Kenwood  House. 
The  influence  of  Adam  and  the  independent 
t  efforts  of  his  contemporaries  may  be  traced  in 
he  designs  for  silver  of  the  late  18th  century. 
V  Silver  has  always  been  a  sensitive  indicator  of 
I  :hanges  of  taste,  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
(  nay  be  melted  and,  refashioned  without  loss  of 
intrinsic  value  in  the  metal.  This  same 
responsiveness  of  the  material  accounts  for  the 
loss  of  many  objects  whose  demise  in  the 
melting  crucible  may  be  lamented,  but  it 
serves  to  emphasise  the  rapidity  of  change  that 
often  occurred  in  periods  of  stylistic  revision. 
Among  the  silversmiths  who  worked  directly 
to  Adam  designs  was  John  Carter,  both  a 
retailer  and  specialist  in  the  fabrication  of 
candlesticks.  An  example  of  Carter's  work 
from  1767  is  based  directly  on  a  design  from 
the  Adam  firm,  the  drawing  now  in  the  Soane 
Museum.  Even  in  this  small-scale  object  can 
be  seen  a  full  spectrum  of  Adam's  vocabulary 
of  motifs  -  the  guilloches,  rosettes,  acanthus 
leaves  and  spiral  flutes  that  recall  Roman 
architectural  decoration,  but  which  certainly 
have  no  direct  classical  prototype  in  this 
particular  form.  The  adaptation  of  classical 
motifs  to  serve  a  purely  18th-century  function 
is  a  consistent  feature  of  the  aesthetic  climate 
of  the  period,  and  Adam's  designs  brilliantly 
interweave  the  'antique'  and  the  'modern'  in  a 
new  functional  context.  Similar  designs 
appeared  shortly  within  the  stock  of  other 
silversmiths  and  retailers,  including  that  of  the 
partners  Matthew  Boulton  and  John  Fothergill 
of  Birmingham.  Although  the  design  of  the 
Boulton  and  Fothergill  candlestick  is  both 
appropriate  and  pleasing  for  a  Neo-classical 
setting,  it  lacks  the  precise  definition  and 
intricate  detail  of  the  Adam  design. 

Those  who  could  afford  it  did  turn  to  Adam 
for  designs,  and  no  better  example  can  be 
found  than  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  for 
whom  Adam  designed  a  tripod  candelabrum  in 
1773.  Four  candelabra  were  made  to  this 
pattern  by  John  Carter.  As  with  Lord 
Coventry,  Adam  found  Sir  Watkin  an  ideal 
patron.  A  noted  enthusiast  for  antiquities 
(and,  it  should  be  noted,  the  purchaser  of 
equally  brilliant  Rococo  silver  made  by 
Thomas  Heming  during  the  1760s),  Sir 
Watkin  owned  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
cameos,  245  of  which  were  used  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood  as  models  for  his  first  catalogue. 
Sir  Watkin  also  purchased  from  Wedgwood  in 
1772  the  painted  basaltes  tablets  to  be  installed 
in  the  Adam-designed  chimneypiece  for  his 
residence  at  20  St.  James's  Square,  London. 

To  fully  appreciate  Adam's  contribution  to 
the  development  of  popular  Neo-classicism 


and  the  influence  which  his  work  was  to  ha\  v 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  durmg  and 
following  his  career,  his  later  work  should  be 
examined  in  light  of  his  early  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  synthesis  of  design  and  function  within 
the  context  of  Neo-classicism.  If  one  may  use 
the  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  candelabrum  as  an 
example  of  the  mature  and  accomplished  work 
of  Adam,  it  is  telling  to  compare  this  design 
with  a  signed  but  undated  drawing  that  mav  be 
one  of  the  earliest  designs  made  by  Adam  for  a 
three-dimensional  object,  possibly  sketched 
while  in  Italy  between  1755-1758.  The 
drawing  is  for  a  standing  lamp  or  burner,  a 
complicated  structure  of  multiple  arms, 
branches  and  hanging  urns  arranged  in  a 
strictly  symmetrical  fashion.  The  central 
structure  is  tripodal,  a  feature  that  found 
particular  favour  in  the  architect's  later 
designs,  but  with  Italianate  dolphin-head 
terminals  on  the  legs.  The  shaft  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  urn-like  members,  the  lower 
decorated  with  goat  or  ram's  heads  and  the 
upper  with  female  masks  -  an  early  appearance 
of  motifs  that  would  be  referred  to  again  and 
again  in  later  designs.  The  drawing  is  signed  ' 
Roberto  Adam,  Scozese  architetto\  as  befits  a 
young  but  ambitious  student;  in  spite  of  the 
Piranesian  grandeur  of  the  proportions  of  the 
object,  this  drawing  reveals  the  foundation  of 
Adam's  later  and  more  refined  structures  and 
ornaments,  and  his  particular  emphasis  on 
linear  design.  The  na'ive  enthusiasm  of  this 
early  sketch  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  more 
refined  sophistication,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  design  -  the  'Beautiful  spirit  of  antiquity' 
-  that  animates  Adam's  early  years  remains  the 
same. 

The  Works,  published  in  three  volumes 
from  1773  to  1822,  provided  many  other 
designers  an  encyclopaedic  resume  of  Adam's 
thoughts  and  designs,  which  Adam  himself 
proudly  claimed  as  unique  ('We  have  not  trod 
in  the  path  of  others,  nor  derived  aid  from  their 
labours'  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  Works). 
Adam  expected  that  others  would  imitate  or 
copy  his  efforts,  which  was  certainly  the  case  in 
both  England  and  America.  We  now  recognise 
Adam's  own  inspiration  as  the  distillation  of 
many  sources,  ranging  from  his  fascination 
with  the  ancient  world  to  his  associations  with 
the  cognoscenti  of  18th-century  Neo- 
classicism.  Imitation  of  the  ancients  gave 
Adam  a  structure  and  a.  format  to  pursue  his 
ideas  while  preserving  his  freedom  to  create 
without  historic  encumbrance. 

Many  who  imitated  Adam  achieved  their 
own  liberation  through  emulation,  but  only 
the  copyists  became  enslaved  by  the  aesthetics. 
Adam  would  have  certainly  seen  the  wisdom  in 
the  words  of  Anton  Raphael  Mengs  when  he 
wrote  '  ...  he  who  effectively  studies  and 
observes  the  productions  of  great  men  with  the 
true  desire  to  imitate  them,  makes  himself 
capable  of  producing  works  which  resemble 
them,  because  he  considers  the  reasons  with 
which  they  are  done  .  .  .  and  this  makes  him 
an  imitator  without  bemg  a  plagiarist'. 
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ost  architects  think  on  pap>er.  Robert 
i.VX  Adam  was  no  exception,  and  his  pen 
and  watercolour  sketches,  some  only  distantly 
architectural,  were  a  crucial  part  of  his  think- 
ing. While  the  relationship  between  sketch  and 
finished  drawing  is  a  simple  one,  the  exact 
purpose  of  his  less  architectural  drawings  - 
those  of  the  picturesque  -  is  harder  to  pin 
down.  They  might  be  dismissed  or  forgotten  if 
they  were  not  so  numerous:  over  1,000 
drawings,  pen,  pencil,  wash  and  watercolour, 
all  cast  in  the  same  evocative  mood  of  the 
picturesque,  remain  today,  ^^'hy  did  Adam 
make  them? 

For  British  architects  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  a  wooden  model  was  invariably  the 
final  statement  about  a  proposed  commission. 
Cumbersome  and  exjsensive,  it  lost  favour  and 
was  supplanted  by  the  cheaper  and  more 
flexible  form  of  the  perspective  watercolour. 
In  this  change,  Adam  played  a  crucial  role,  and 
his  picturesque  drawings  were  a  part  of  the 
new  solution  to  the  old  problem  of  designing 
and  displaying  ideas,  ^^*hile  his  rivals  like  Sir 


V  •■  ,j  nber  s  or  James  Steuart  contented 

es  witl  an  elevational  drawing  set 
against  a  landscape,  .\dam  reversed  the 
process.  He  conceived  his  buildings  in  the 
round,  like  sculpture,  set  in  a  distinct  place  and 
given  a  sharply  defined  mood.  From  such 
sketches  he  moved  to  a  more  formal  (and  more 
conventional)  solution.  While  his  final  draw- 
ings show  the  elegant  detail,  brilliant  colour- 
ing, and  exactitude  that  are  associated  with  his 
name,  behind  them,  sometimes  barely  hidden, 
loomed  the  brooding  landscapes  and  stark 
buildings  of  the  picturesque  drawings. 
Nonetheless,  they  had  called  the  tune. 

Most  successful  architects  appreciated  the 
persuasive  power  a  pretty  drawing  had  over  a 
prospective  cHent.  Adam  in  1758,  just 
returned  from  Rome,  captured  the  plum 
commission  of  Kedleston  on  the  strength  of  his 
Roman  drawings.  At  the  sight  of  them,  his 
client  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon  became  putty  in 
his  hands,  struck,  as  Adam  put  it  'all  of  a  heap 
with  wonder  and  amaze'.  It  was  as  well,  for 
Adam  had  sunk  his  entire  personal  fortune  in 
these  four  Roman  years. 

Robert  Adam  had  gone  to  Italy  in  1754  to 
learn  quite  simply  how  and  what  to  draw\  It 
was  a  hard  apprenticeship,  for  Adam  had  no 
overpowering  enthusiasm  for  the  antique  in 
isolation,  nor  had  he  any  outstanding  natural 
ability'  as  an  artist,  as  many  of  his  youthful 
sketches  prove.  In  Rome,  he  associated 
himself  with  the  French  Academy  at  the  Villa 
Medici  and  moved  in  a  circle  dominated  by 
Clerisseau  but  which  also  included  Fragonard, 


Hubert  Robert,  and  Jean-Baptiste  L'Alle- 
mand.  Beyond  this  circle  was  Piranesi,  to 
whom  both  he  and  his  brother  James  were 
deeply  indebted  for  their  introduction  to  a 
critical  view  of  the  roots  of  Classical 
architecture,  a  lesson  repeated  nearer  home  in 
the  essay  of  the  fellow  Scot  Allan  Ramsay's  .4 
Dialogue  on  Taste  of  1762. 

What  Adam  learned  from  them  collectively 
was  the  Neo-classical  attitude  to  the  antique  i 
and  the  new  spirit  in  drawing.  He  was  in  all 
respects  a  diligent  and  resourceful  pupil.  The 
Classical  capricci  he  put  together  under 
Clerisseau 's  tutelage  were  his  first  step  into 
what  are  termed  his  picturesque  drawings. 
These  early  sheets  reveal  a  true  Neo-classical 
concern  with  the  mood  of  antiquity  rather  than 
any  trick  with  pedantic  detail.  They  also 
showed  his  profound  concern  to  visualise  a 
building  in  its  setting,  to  see  it  as  much  a  piece 
of  the  landscape  as  a  tree  or  mountain. 

Few  stN^istic  labels  sit  xtvy  happily  on 
Adam's  architecture.  Chronologically  his  work 
after  his  return  from  Rome  until  his  death  in 
1792  belongs  to  the  Neo-classic  canon,  but  the 
label  can  only  be  loosely  applied.  He  was  very 
little  interested  in  the  niceties  of  Classicism, 
despite  what  he  said  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Works  in  Architecture ,  and  any  style  -  Classic 
or  Qothic  —  was  for  him  essentially  a  means  to 
an  end.  Such  eclecticism  probably  led  him  to 
choose  Dioclectian's  Palace  at  Spalatro  as  the 
subject  for  the  book  of  1765  that  was  intended 
to  establish  his  reputation.  Spalatro  itself  was 
half  palace,  half  fortress,  part  Classical,  part 
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Romanesque,  which  despite  Adam's  display  of 
jrthodox  scholarship,  must  have  puzzled  con- 
.  entional  18th-centur\'  taste,  especially  Eng- 
ish.  Such  a  subject  already  revealed  a  taste 
iiore  picturesque  than  rigorously  Neo-classic. 

The  picturesque  was  an  extraordinary'  force 
in  the  late  18th  centur}'.  Particularly  strong  in 
Britain,  it  varied  its  simple  meaning  -  like  a 
picture  -  according  to  the  art  it  served.  In 
architecture,  the  picturesque  became  synony- 
mous with  a  freedom  both  st\'listic  and 
intellectual.  Adam's  stance  on  the  subject  was 
never  made  fully  clear,  for  the  projected  book 
on  architectural  theory,  left  in  James  Adam's 
dilaton,'  hands,  remained  unpublished.  Prob- 
ably it  agreed  broadly  with  the  ideas  given  by 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  the  builder  of 
Downton  Castle  in  1774,  who  later  recorded  in 
his  Analytical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Taste  that  he  knew  of  no  more  melancholy 
objects  than  symmetrical  and  classical  houses, 
no  more  favourable  ones  than  those  which 
were  irregular  and  picturesque. 

It  is  directly  from  this  experience  of  the 
picturesque  that  Adam  cast  his  drawings  and 
from  them,  it  can  be  argued,  his  buildings. 
Obviously  enough,  these  wash  and  water- 
colours  are  concerned  with  a  landscape  in 
which  buildings  are  very  often  incidental.  Too 
often  they  are  preoccupied  with  the  extreme, 
almost  stock  motifs  of  the  picturesque 
movement  -  waterfalls,  mountains,  lakes  and 
lochs,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  odd 
shepherd  and  the  weary  traveller  on  some 
endlessly  twisting  track.  The  buildings  in  such 
drawings  are  cottages,  castles  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  distant  towns  seen  strikingly  in 
silhouette.  The  mood  they  evoke  is  one  of 
historicism,  not  of  any  particular  style  but  of 
architecture,  or  architectural  history  itself. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  this  architec- 

4:  Alexander  Nasmyth,  View  of  Culzean 
Castle,  a  fortress  set  on  a  cliff  above  the  Irish 
Sea.  National  Trust  for  Scotland. 

5:  Design  for  Office  Court,  Brampton  Bryan 
with  circular  stables  and  fortified  gateway. 
Soane  Museum. 

6:  Classical  capriccio.  An  early  example  of 
Adam's  picturesque  drawings.  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library. 

7:  Interior  of  Roman  Baths.  One  of  Adam's 
Roman  drawings  of  the  1750s.  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen. 


tural  stream  of  consciousness  surfacing  when  a 
commission  lent  itself  to  a  picturesque 
solution.  In  a  general  way  several  of  his  castle- 
on-cliff  drawings  of  the  1780s  are  relevant  to 
Adam's  design  for  Culzean  Castle,  itself  an 
unique  Neo-classical  fortress  on  a  cliff.  With 
more  hindsight,  it  is  possible  to  read  an 
evocative  sketch  in  the  Mellon  Collection  as 
the  idea  for  the  great  Office  Court  at  Kirkdale 
of  1786.  The  circular  stables,  the  towers  and 
the  fortified  gateway  all  reappeared  in  his 
detailed  plan  of  the  following  year.  So  much 


so,  that  it  can  be  maintained  that  this  shifting 
between  architectural  reality  and  imagination 
operated  throughout  Adam's  career  and  can  be 
found  as  early  as  1774  in  his  extraordman,- 
sketch  for  another  Scottish  castle,  Barnbougle. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  Adam's  obituary 
notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1792, 
specifically  emphasised  that  this  asf>ect  of  his 
genius  had  caught  in  'his  numerous  drawmgs 
in  landscape,  a  luxuriance  of  composition,  and 
an  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  which  have 
scarcely  ever  been  equalled'. 
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ADAM 

IN  AMERICA 

by  Henry  Hopr  Reed 

Art  histon-  is  a  game  which  would  appear  to 
JTx.  be  divided  into  two  main  currents,  the 
study  of  iconography  and  the  tracing  of 
influence.  Of  the  two  the  latter  seems  the  more 
important,  or  how  else  explain  the  frequent  use 
of  the  word  'problem'  in  the  titles  of  art  history 
courses?  And  it  is  a  diverting  game  although 
the  frequent  subject  of  study,  the  artist,  might 
be  taken  aback  by  the  interpretations,  were  he 
living. 

Certainly,  tracing  the  influence  of  Robert 
Adam  or  the  Adam  sr\'le  in  the  United  States  is 


a  pleasant  diversion.  It  first  came  across  the 
Atlantic,  as  influences  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Young  Republic,  heavily  diluted.  To  be  sure, 
Charles  Bulfinch  of  Boston  must  have  seen 
Adam  work  on  a  rare  visit  to  England,  but  the 
Adam  brothers'  book  was  not  in  his  library. 
William  Pain's  British  Palladio  and  those  of 
other  Adam  interpreters  were,  much  as  some 
of  them  must  have  been  on  the  shelves  of 
Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem. 

The  influence  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  use  of 
delicate  ornament,  especially  in  the  refined 
profiles  of  moulding,  around  doors  and 
mantels.  The  latter  have  the  mark  of  the  style 
when  the  friezes  are  adorned  with  miniature 
urns  and  garlands,  with  an  occasional  eagle 
adding  a  national  stamp.  Another  example  is 
found  in  facades  with  shallow  blind  arcades  at 
the  ground  storey  supporting  an  order  of 
pilasters.  It  has  been  said  that  the  influence 
even  extended  to  the  concept  of  building  a  row 


of  houses  with  a  common  front.  Bulfinch  I 
designed  such  a  row.  Franklin  Crescent  in  I  J 
Boston,  long  since  gone,  inspired  by  Adam's  j  * 
Adelphi  Terrace  in  London.  The  Boston  i 
architect  invested  in  the  project  and  lost 
money,  as  Adam  had  done  in  his. 

Where  the  style  had  possibly  more  influence  > 
than  architecture  was  in  the  designing  of  j 
everyday  household  objects  from  fire  grates  to 
tea  urns.  In  furniture  the  link  came  through  Ji 
George  Hepplewhite's  The  Cabinet  Maker 
and  Upholsterer's  Guide  and  similar  pattern  , 
books.  Furniture  enriched  with  painted  orna-  ! 
ment,  popular  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  influence.  Silver 
objects  of  all  kinds  are  conspicuous  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  forms  and  in  the  restraint  of  , 
detail. 

After  the  generations  of  the  Young  Republic 
and  the  Romantic  era  signs  of  Adam 
disappeared.  The  rediscovery  of  him  must 
have  come  out  of  the  famous  trip  which  the 
future  partners,  Charles  Follen  McKim, 
Stanford  White  and  George  Rutherford  Mead 
made  in  1877  through  New  England.  Interest 
was  slow  in  coming.  In  1897  Edith  Wharton  \ 
and  Ogden  Codman,  Jr.,  in  their  splendid  : 
Decoration  of  Houses  dismissed  it  with  the 
casual  reference  to  'the  ineffectual  grace  of 
Adam  wreaths  and  velaria'. 

Codman,  a  decade  later,  would  acknow- 
ledge the  presence  of  Adam.  He  had  made 
measured  drawings  of  every  ancient  building 
in  and  around  Boston  and  Salem  and  was  very 
familiar  with  the  provincial  versions  of  the 
style.  Codman  belonged  to  the  second 
generation  of  the  architects  of  the  American 
Renaissance,  coming  after  Richard  Morris 
Hunt  and  McKim.  While  he  had  almost  always 
looked  to  France  and  Italy  he  now  turned  to 
Adam.  This  we  know  from  several  wash 
drawings  among  his  papers  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  There  are  also  photographs  of 
an  elaborate  room  for  the  Harrison  house  once 
standing  in  Manhattan.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  go 
to  the  second  floor  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  to  see  a  segmental  vault  with  its  i 
Adamesque  relief.  Codman  transformed  1083  , 
Fifth  Avenue  for  Archer  M.  Huntington  who 
was  to  will  it  to  the  National  Academy. 

In  many  ways  the  second  appearance  of 
Adam  in  America  is  far  more  interesting  than 
the  first,  even  if  lacking  the  provincial  charm 
of  the  earlier  version.  This  is  notably  so  in  the 
Percy  Pyne  house  at  680  Park  Avenue. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  the  architects  is  this 
instance,  turned  with  accustomed  ease  to  the 
Adam  interpretation  of  the  Classical.  Here  is 
to  be  found  a  ceiling  with  all  the  detail,  some 
polychromy  and  even  bits  of  mural  decoration.  ! 
McKim,  Mead  &  White  had  already  looked  to 
the  style  as  can  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  | 
Club  of  New  York.  In  the  hall  of  the  second 
floor,  there  is  a  curved  ceiling  with  Adam 
detail  picked  out  in  gold. 

One  unexpected  place  for  the  style  is  in  Otto 
Kahn's  palace  at  1  East  91st  Street,  now  the 
(Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  exterior  is 
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Roman,  stemming  from  either  the  Palazzo 
Giraud,  or  the  Chancellory  Palace,  but  there 
are  a  variety  of  classical  details  within.  An 
Englishman,  G .  Armstrong  Stenhouse  was  the 
architect,  and  he  chose  Adam  for  the  ballroom. 
In  a  house  by  the  late  Mott  Schmidt,  there  is  a 
dining  room  with  an  Adam  ceiling.  Like  the 
one  at  680  Park  Avenue  it  is  very  close  to  the 
work  of  the  master. 

As  for  fronts  of  buildings,  Ogden  Codman's 
own  house  at  15  East  51st  Street  is  a  good 
example  of  the  style;  regrettably  the  ground 
storey  has  been  altered  beyond  recognition.  A 
better  example  is  to  be  found  at  117  East  70th 
Street.  Frederick  Rhinelander  Kind,  the  archi- 
tect, who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Cod- 
man's  office,  made  a  nice  use  of  a  blind  bay  at 
the  first  storey,  a  frequent  Adam  device. 

In  looking  at  Adam  in  America  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  wonder  why  the  style  was  not  more 
popular.  Certainly  as  persons  of  means  moved 
into  houses  instead  of  mansions  and,  with 
increasing  frequency,  into  apartments,  the 
Adam  style  would  appear  to  be  the  solution  for 
decoration,  not  least  in  the  adorningof  ceilings. 
But,  as  John  Harrington  Bayley,  designer  of  the 
new  wing  of  the  Frick  Collection,  has  observed, 
Americans,  at  least  in  their  homes  persist  in 
neglecting  the  ceiling  with  the  result  that  it  is 
the  dead  part  of  the  room. 

Admittedly  there  are  many  ways  of  handling 
the  ceiling  in  today's  small  rooms:  mural 
decoration,  gilt  tracery  in  the  French  manner, 
the  Venetian  way  with  its  fiat  mouldings  and 
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pastel  colours,  and  the  Adam  style.  It  could  be 
that  the  reborn  interest  in  Robert  Adam's  work 
might  serve  to  encourage  the  decoration  of  the 
ceiling  no  matter  which  style  of  the  classical 
was  adopted.  The  American  room  would  be 
considerably  enhanced  thereby. 
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8:  Frederick  Rhinclaruier  Kind,  Kind 
Mansions  117  East  70  Street.  The  Adam  dex  ice 
of  the  blind  hay  is  used  on  the  first  storry. 

9:  Ogden  Codman  (1836-1951),  wall 
decoration,  watercoloiir.  The  Metropolitan 

V''M,  7/V'  r,r  \H.  ■■'  (  '(nin:  "!  BnfUCSt. 

JO:  Ogden  Codman  ( ISJ')- J  9-^  J  j,  iibrary, 
water-colour.  'H  '  ^ 'rtn>h<,litai!  Museum  of 
Art,  Ogden  C 
Photogroj  ' 
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It  was  a  famihr  affair,  but  it  was  Robert 
Adam  who  was  the  5f>ark  that  ignited  them 
all.  It  began  with  his  father,  William  Adam, 
oouadered  at  the  time  of  Robert's  birth  in  1 728 
the  leading  architect  in  Scotland.  He  was. 
moreover,  a  maTi  of  many  ijarts,  combming  his 
architectural  career  with  numeroias  other 
building  and  commercial  enterprises,  from 
barley  milk  to  highways  and  marble  works.  By 
the  Tinw  Robert  began  to  work  for  the  firm, 
about  1746,  after  a  stint  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  his  older  brother  John  had  already 
been  employed  there  several  years.  They 
learned  the  rudiments  of  practical  btiilding; 
their  ^ther  designed  sohd  structures  inspired 
mainly  by  James  Gibbs  and  Sir  John  Vanbn^h. 


John  as  the  eldest  son  inherited  his  father's 
estates  and  business  interests.  Of  great 
importance  to  Robert  for  continued  architec- 
•  '  ■  T'i'.ning  and  experience,  John  succeeded 

er  m  the  service  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  which  involved  the  construction  of 
"  Tars-  fortifications  in  the  Highlands  of 
-  -  ;  and.  Robert  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
and  a  vounger  brother,  James,  was  soon 

•vith  them.  From  the  outset,  Robert's 
on  and  superiorir\- as  a  designer  were 
apparent.  John  was  the  business  manager,  but 
continued  as  the  practical  partner,  building 
canals,  bridges,  and  highways  until  about  1770 
when  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
commercial  interests.  James  seemed  content  to 
plav  a  lesser  role  to  Robert's  stardom. 
Although  James  expressed  strong  hterar.- 
interests  and  made  a  major  contribution  to 
their  joint  efforts,  he  seemed  unable  to  publish 
on  his  own. 

That  the  other  members  of  the  family  were 
also  totally  involved  in  the  brothers"  activities 
is  made  clear  by  the  numerous  Adam  letters 
that  have  been  preserved.  Robert  Adam  spent 
four  vears  taking  the  Grand  Tour  in  Europe,  a 
trip  that  was  to  prove  extremely  valuable  to  his 
career.  James  made  a  slightly  shorter  tour 
later.  Although  the  famih"  letters  reveal  a 
deeply  loving  attachment,  the  standards  they 
set  for  each  other  were  high.  The  travellers  are 


constantly  being  exhorted  by  those  at  home  not 
to  waste  time  or  money  on  frivolous  matters  or 
inferior  people.  Robert  was  called  upon  to 
justif>'  his  acquaintance  with  Allan  Ramsey,  a 
mere  painter,  whose  company  he  truthfully 
enjoyed,  by  pointing  out  that  Ramsey  could 
introduce  him  to  noble  cHents. 

While  he  was  abroad,  Robert  determined  to 
practice  architecture  in  London  rather  than  in 
Edinburgh  on  his  return.  Accordingly,  in 
1758,  he  was  joined  there  by  James,  another 
younger  brother,  William,  to  handle  the 
financial  end,  and  rwo  of  his  sisters  to  organise 
the  household  and  act  as  hostesses.  By  the 
1760s  Robert's  architectural  successes  in 
London  were  matched  by  John's  expanding 
business  ventures  in  Edinburgh.  In  due 
course,  however,  disaster  struck  both 
establishments  -  John's  bank  failed  taking 
him  down  with  it  and  Robert  and  his  firm  over- 
extended themselves  in  a  speculative  real 
estate  scheme.  This  was  the  ill-fated  Adelphi 
project  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Thames, 
consisting  of  a  group  of  24  buildings 
architecturally  unified  and  raised  on  a  terrace 
with  warehouses  underneath.  The  Adam 
offices  occupied  one  and  the  rest  were  to  be 
rented,  ^^'hen  it  became  apparent  in  1772  that 
bankruptcy  was  inevitable,  the  firm  disposed 
of  the  property-  by  means  of  a  lotterj'.  For  the 
first  time,  the  family  sohdarity  was  shaken  and 


11:  Eating  parlour,  chimney  side,  Headfort  House,  Co.  Meath,  Eire. 
Pen  and  black  ink,  grey  tcash,  over  pencil.  Yale  Center for  British  Art, 
Paul  Melhm  Collection. 
Photograph:  Michael  Marsland. 


12:  Fagade,  SirWatkin  Wynn's  House  ffvm  'The  Works'  2nd  edition, 
1822,  vol.  11,  no.  2,  plate  11.  Engraved  by  John  Roberts. 
Cooper-Hezvitt  Museum,  Gift  of  the  James  Smithson  Society. 
Photograph:  Scott  Hyde. 
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the  firm  was  virtually  dissolved  when  James 
died  m  1794. 

Robert  Adam's  professional  development 
moved  forward  rapidly  after  his  long  period  of 
study  in  Italy.  While  he  was  there,  he  sought 
out  antique  architecture  and  decoration  and 
fastened  it  in  his  mind  in  the  best  possible  way 
-  by  drawing  it.  He  improved  his  skills  as  a 
draughtsman  under  the  tutelage  of  Charles- 
Louis  Clensseau.  He  made  friends  with  other 
architects  and  artists,  in  particular  Giovanni 
Battista  Pirancsi.  Robert  Adam  was  brilliant, 
gifted  and  responsive  to  the  stimulation  of  new 
ideas.  His  own  assessment  of  the  exf>erience, 
written  in  a  letter  to  a  sister,  was  *in  order  to 
become  a  great  man,  five  or  six  years  well 


employed  in  Italy  is  the  only  Receipt'. 

In  terms  of  its  direct  impact  on  his  own 
work,  Roman  antiquity  provided  the  major 
source  for  his  decorative  motifs.  In  a  drawing 
for  a  chimneypiece  that  relates  to  several 
executed  ones  in  various  houses,  the  frieze  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  Roman  frescoe,  the  Aldobran- 
dini  Wedding.  Robert  specifically  wrote  to 
James  in  Rome  in  1762  to  have  the  picture 
copied  in  colours.  The  projX)rtions  of  the  large 
brackets  in  contrast  to  the  refinement  of  the 
mouldings  are  .Adam's  personal  interpretation 
of  antique  forms.  .\  chimneypiece  for  Hare- 
wood  House,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  him 
looking  back  to  an  early  18th-centur\-  English 
decorative  feature,  the  caryatid  chimneypiece. 


Following  Piranesi's  example  of  publishing 
de  luxe  volumes  of  his  own  designs,  beginning 
in  1773  Robert  and  James  determined  to 
publicise  their  own  work  (and  flatter  their 
clients)  by  issuing  a  series  of  engraved  plates 
with  a  text  citing  their  accomplishments  and 
expressing  their  philosophy  as  architects.  The 
W  orks  in  Ajchitecture  by  Robert  and  James 
Adam.  The  publication  gradually  appeared  in 
two  volumes,  a  third  posthumous  volume  was 
made  up  of  plates  prepared  during  their 
lifetime  but  not  issued.  Variety  and  beauty 
were  the  key  words  in  the  text  for  the  preface  to 
Volume  i:  '.  .  .  we  have  adapted  a  beautiful 
variety  of  light  mouldings,  gracefully  formed, 
delicately  enriched  and  arranged  with  propri- 
ety and  skill.  We  have  introduced  a  great 
diversity  of  ceilings,  friezes  and  decorated 
pilasters,  and  have  added  grace  and  beautv  to 
the  whole,  by  a  mixture  of  grotesque,  stucco, 
and  painted  ornaments,  together  with  the 
flowing  rainceau ,  with  its  fanciful  figures  and 
winding  foliage  ...  we  flatter  ourselves,  we 
have  been  able  to  seize,  with  some  degree  of 
success,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  antiquity',  and  to 
transfuse  it,  with  novelty  and  variety  .  .  .'. 

A  presentation  drawing  for  Sir  Abraham 
Hume  combines  three  separate  pieces:  a  sofa, 
called  a  confidante,  with  a  French  type  of 
fluted  baluster  leg,  a  chair  with  'Etruscan* 
decoration,  and  an  urn  with  antique  motifs.  In 
addition  to  the  variety  of  styles,  the  drawing  is 
perhaps  an  example  of  the  firm's  economy  of 
effort,  that  is,  never  waste  a  good  idea.  A 
design  for  chairs  close  in  style  to  the  confidante 
and  a  similar  'Etruscan'  chair  design  had  been 
submitted  to  Robert  Child  for  Osterley  Park 
and  the  urn  resembles  designs  inscribed  by 
Adam  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  With  his 
unlimited  resourcefulness,  however,  Adam 
was  able  to  reach  into  his  vocabularv  of 
ornament  to  alter  the  design  sufficiently,  if 
minutely,  to  present  an  unique  suggestion  to 
each  client. 

To  be  able  to  do  so  with  a  drawing  was 
enormously  useful.  The  vast  number  of 
drawings  remaining  from  the  Adam  office 
(8,800  in  the  Soane  Museum  in  London  alone) 
and  the  perceptible  variation  in  the  hands, 
along  with  the  large  number  of  commissions 
accomplished,  indicate  that  Robert  Adam  did 
not  himself  draw  them  all.  He  has  been  called 
the  impresario  who  orchestrated  the  work. 
The  records  indicate  that  he  was  quick, 
energetic  and  persuasive.  He  made  sketches  to 
explain  his  ideas,  and  his  corrections  and 
colour  indications  appear  frequently  on  the 
sheets.  Professional  draughtsmen  were  re- 
cruited mainly  from  Italy  and  Scotland  to 
make  the  finished  drawings.  Usually  a 
duplicate  was  made  for  the  client.  No  one  has 
yet  definitively  sorted  out  the  individual  hands 
although  we  now  know  several  identities 
besides  Robert  and  James. 

In  addition  to  the  draughtsmen,  a  whole 
roster  of  craftsmen  was  called  upon  to  execute 
the  work,  among  them  several  decorative 
painters,   the  best   known  being  Antonio 
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for  ceiling  and  wall 

Adam's  st>lc  matured,  kis  taste  turned  to 
lighter,  more  delicate,  .nd  two-dimensional 

forms  as  inthedrawingroomceilmgforCulzean 

Castle. 

The  drawings  for  Headfort  House  near 
Dublin  describe  in  detail  a  fully  integrated,  bal- 
anced scheme  for  the  interiors.  A  typical  Adam 
programme  for  wall  decoration  is  out- 
lined on  the  staircase:  the  plasterwork  plaques 
with  Xeo-classical  motifs  of  swags,  sphinxes, 
urns,  and  zodiacal  creatures  are  arranged  in 
perfect  symmetn,-  up  the  wall,  ornament  and 
blank  wall  in  equal  parts.  In  the  dining  room,  a 
more  elaborate  wall  and  ceiling  treatment  is 
suggested  including  large  paintings  within  or- 
namental frames.  Again,  the  preface  to  the 
Works  explains  the  rationale :  'Eating  rooms  are 
considered  as  the  apartmentsof  conversation,  m 
which  we  are  to  pass  a  great  part  of  our  time. 
This  renders  it  desirable  to  have  them  fitted  up 
with  elegance  and  splendour,  but  in  a  stvle 
different  from  that  of  other  apartments.  Instead 
of  being  hung  in  damask,  tapestn,-  etc.  they  are 
always  finished  with  stucco,  and  adorned  with 
statues  and  paintings,  that  they  may  not  retain 
the  smell  of  the  victuals'. 

Robert  Adam  built  relatively  few  buildings 
from  the  ground  up.  His  primarj-  function  as  an 
architect  was  to  finish  houses  alreadv  under 
construction,  alter  older  buildings,  and 
decorate  interiors.  His  projected  exterior 
designs  often  proved  too  grandiose  in  scale  and 
expense  for  his  clients.  In  the  case  of  SirWatkin 
Wynn's  London  house,  Adam  found  the 
narrowness  of  the  site  (46  feet)  a  discouraging 
restriction.  His  solution  was  to  employ  one  of 
his  favourite  devices  of  setting  the  windows 
back  into  flat  arches,  creating  surface 
movement  and  play  of  light  and  shade.  In 
addition,  he  varied  the  materialsof  the  structure 
and  ornament  -  nistication,  applied  pilasters, 
filigree  fence,  balustrade  and  door  light  -  and 
assembled  them  all  for  a  fa(;ade  of  pleasing 
proportions  and  elegance,  in  typical  Adam 
style. 

I  J:  Desi^iforthe  ceiling  of  the  First  I  )raninf; 
Hixmi,  ( \ilzeait  Castle.  Pen  and  black  ink, 
tcatercolour.  Tlie  Mclmfxilitan  Museum  of. Art, 
Harris  Brisbane  Dick  Fund,  1 934. 

14:  Design  for  a  chimney  piece  for  the  Gallery, 
mm  Dining  Room,  Uaiewnod House,  )  orkshire. 
Pen  and  black  ink,  u  atercolour.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  A/I,  Harris  Brisbane 
Dick  Fund,  1934. 

IS:  Design  for  the  staircase,  side  section , 
Headfort  House,  Co.  Meath,  Eire.  Pen  and 
black  ink  with  grey  and  black  uiash. )  ale  (  enter 
for  Bri'i-  ^  ^  pnui  Mellon  Collection. 

'  :t<:!nnd. 


The  launch  of  Memphis  at  this  year's 
Furniture  Fair  sought  wilfully  to  chal- 
lenge the  established  canons  of  design  taste  by 
introducing  a  range  of  furniture  that  at  first 
glance  seemed  totally  outside  the  established 
traditions  of  what  we  have  come  to  regard  over 
the  last  decade  as  the  'Italian  style'.  Indeed, 
the  champagne  preview  m  their  new  show 
room  was,  by  common  consent,  the  EVENT 
of  the  Fair.  It  aroused  more  controversy  and 
heated  discussion  (designer  against  designer 
and  journalist  against  journalist)  than  could  be 
remembered  for  a  very  long  time. 

Milan's  success  as  a  design  forum  and 
manufacturing  base  for  rnfjdcrn  furniture  is  an 
object  lesson  in  imaginative  management 
appreciating  both  the  skills  of  designers  and 
the  need  for  constant  investment  and  improve- 
ment in  production  techniques.  This  'design 


process'  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  It  involves 
seemingly  endless  discussions  between  the 
designers,  the  skilled  craftsmen  and  the 
managers.  They  constantly  refine  and  improve 
the  product  until  the  design  is  an  integrated 
whole  -  well  made,  thoroughly  thought  out. 

During  the  Sixties  the  emphasis  in  design 
was  on  change  -  new  ideas  flowing  off  the 
drawing  boards  in  a  constant  stream  when 
entire  productions  would  be  changed  every 
year  -  it  was  more  like  a  fashion  house  than 
product  manufacturing.  The  Seventies  oil 
crisis  brought  in  a  'new  realism'.  Consolidation 
and  careful  planning,  improvement  and 
refinement  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
changes  of  emphasis  rather  than  radical 
changes  of  style.  Designers  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  specifics  such  as  developing  a 
clever  mechanism  to  fold  down  a  table  or  chair, 


or  endless  working  on  upholstery  detailing  to 
achieve  perfection  for  the  current  style.  The 
seventies  saw  major  developments  in  the  use  of 
metal  framing  rather  than  traditional  timber  in 
domestic  furniture,  while  plastics  and  man- 
made  boards  became  common  in  office 
furniture.  The  designers  still  innovated  and  set 
the  trends  but  there  were  not  the  wild 
experiments  and  polemics  of  the  earlier  years. 
The  designers  who  made  their  reputations 
during  the  Sixties  settled  down  to  direct  large 
studios  and  further  develop  their  relationship 
with  the  major  producers,  consolidating  their 
dominance  (some  would  say  stranglehold)  on 
the  design  scene. 

The  exception  to  this  new  breed  of  young 
designers  was  lutorc  Sottsass  who  continued 
to  evolve  his  personal  and  individualist  style  at 
the  same  time  as  being  one  of  the  directors  of 
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The  arrival  of a  new  furniture  manufacturer  in  Milan  is  not  something  that  would  normally  cause  a  stir  in 
a  city  famous  for  its  design  flair.  Peter  Bosson  explains  why  the  establishment  of  Memphis  proved  an  exception. 


design  at  the  Olivetti  Corporation.  It  was  he 
and  his  two  partners,  Ranzo  Brugola  (fur- 
niture maker)  and  Mario  and  Brunella  Godani 
(owners  of  the  shop)  who  decided  early  in  1980 
to  set  up  Memphis  to  challenge  and  react 
against  the  slick  and  predictable  genre,  as  they 
saw  it.  They  decided  it  was  time  to  re-establish 
freedom  in  design.  To  achieve  this  they  set  up 
a  management  company  and  invited  20  or  so 
designers  to  submit  ideas  and  drawings  for 
production. 

The  designs  they  produced  can  be  seen  on 
the  pages  here  and  whereas  it  has  always  been 
the  designer's  prerogative  to  challenge  and 
redefine,  why  they  produced  this  seemingly 
extreme  reaction  when  the  established  order  is 
flexible,  receptive  to  ideas  and  still,  after  20 
years,  ahead  of  the  field  is  not  clear.  To  look  at 
the  written  statements  by  the  designers  doesn't 


help  either  (even  allowing  for  the  mid- 
European  liking  for  metaphysics  in  art 
criticism). 

'Maybe  we  can  navigate  wide  dangerous 
rivers  and  advance  into  jungles  where  no-one 
has  ever  set  foot'  (Sottsass)  -  'Memphis  is  low 
tech,  a  kind  of  visual  music  without  words  - 
It's  like  a  new  pair  of  shoes'  (George  James 
Sowden).  'Memphis?  -  It's  reconquering  In- 
ternational' (Isa  Vercellioni)  -  and  so  on.  The 
truth  is  that  like  any  designer  asked  to  do 
something  without  constraint  after  years  of  all 
those  careful  details,  the  lid  comes  off  the 
imagination  and  he  indulges  for  the  sheer 
enjoyment  of  it.  All  the  pieces  shown  certainly 
convey  this.  They  have  a  freshness  and 
spontaneity  that  somehow  gets  ironed  out  in 
the  present  careful  process. 

But  how  do  we  account  for  so  new  a  style 


/.•  Enormous  tvooden  ring  for  sitting  in,  by 
Masanori  Vmeda.  There  arc  lights  on  each 
comer,  coloured  silk  cushions  and  fii  e  mats. 

2:  Ashoka  lamp  by  h'.ttore  Sottsass.  This  table 
lump  is  made  fwm  a  painted  bent  metal  sheet 
and  has  five  bulbs. 

3:  Clock  by  George  James  Sotvden  made  of 
tivo  wooden  cubes  painted  and  silk  screened 
and  with  battery  operated  quartz  mechanism. 

4:  Sideboard! -  ^m  divider  by  Ettore  Sottsass 
with  book  shelve.',  .    '  "vo  dru  cers  in  wood 
covered  with  plastic  Inminntr. 

5:  Wooden  chat;  '  hele  I)e  Jjjcchi 

covercr.' .      ' '  rtinate,  with  metallic  legs 

and ; ;-  ered  cushions. 
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6:  Casablanca  sideboard  by  Ettore  Sottsass.  Dining-room  7:  Beverly  sideboard  by  Ettore  Sottsass.  A  living-room  unit 

sideboard  in  iiood  covered  luith  high  pressure  decorative  in  luood  covered  with  plastic  laminate  and  natural  briar 

plastic  laminate  produced  by  Abet  Print.  vcith  a  two-door  cupboard. 


having  such  a  consistent  qualit\'  across  a  range 
of  20  or  more  individuals  from  all  over  the 
world?  Is  it  Sottsass  giving  commissions  to  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  (jobs  for  the 
boys)?  Possibly,  his  handwriting  (design  style) 
is  easy  to  spot  and  as  a  founder  of  Memphis  he 
has  certainly  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
company.  The  launch  of  this  range  is  really  as 
much  as  anuhing,  a  personal  triumph  for  him 
and  his  persistence  in  consistantly  producing 
this  kind  of  work  from  his  personal  studio  over 
many  years.  Perhaps  he  only  stage-managed 
event  to  create  a  new  fashion,  employing 
-^iatic  prerogative  of  the  right  to  shock.  If 
't  may  be  a  five  minute  wonder  and 
ithout  trace.  Perhaps  too  it's  only  a 
distraction  from  the  serious 
"  be  Milan  is  catching  up  on 

Puri)  '  rhe  times;  Italy  has  no 


youth  culture  in  the  way  we  understand  it. 

However,  22  well  known  and  serious  desig- 
ners are  not  likely  to  have  invested  this  kind  of 
time  and  effort  in  a  mere  distraction.  How, 
then,  does  Memphis  fit  into  the  context  of  20th 
centurj'  design?  How  do  we  assess  it;  does  it 
have  future  or  is  it  just  a  one  off?  It  might  be 
useful  to  look  for  an  answer  by  seeing  what  has 
happened  in  the  world  of  architecture  over  the 
last  five  or  six  years. 

The  demise  of  the  bright  future  promised  by 
the  modern  movement  and  internationalism 
has  brought  forward  a  bewildering  variety  of 
styles,  the  major  ones  being  Post  Modern, 
High  Tech,  Neo-Vernacular  and  Neo- 
classical. With  the  exception  of  High  Tech 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  Victorian  engineer/ 
architects  tradition,  who  built  stations,  glass 
houses  (as  the  Crystal  Palace)  and  bridges,  all 


of  these  movements  have  at  least  one  thing  in 
common;  the  picking  up  of  the  threads  of  the 
styles  and  the  designs  that  existed  before  the 
Thirties.  They  are  attempts  to  rediscover  and 
understand  the  complex  forms  in  the  built 
environment  that  made  them  so  acceptable 
and  desirable  pre- 1930.  Some  architects 
sought  merely  to  copy  or  produce  pastiche 
which  did  little  to  push  the  environment  and 
culture  forward.  But  others,  particularly  those 
who  associate  with  that  loose  grouping  known 
as  the  Post  Modernists,  took  the  language  of  a 
rich  architecture  and  mixed  up  the  decorative 
and  formal  elements  in  an  eclectic  way.  For 
example  playing  with  the  elements  of  brick- 
work and  curtain  walls,  pitched  roofs  and 
exposed  steel,  brick  arches  and  reflective  glass 
which  all  contrived  to  produce  a  recognizably 
new  architectural  form.  Post  Modernism  is  the 
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8:  A  cabinet-bar  by  Aldo  Cibic  made  of  grey  stained  briar  wood  9:  Armadio  Pacific  closet  by  Michele  De  Lucchi.  \\  'ardrobe 

with  aluminium  grill  door  and  two  internal  shelves.  made  in  chipboard  with  plastic  laminate  decoration, 

The  cornice  places  are  spray  painted.  glass  doors  and  handles  of  painted  metal  tube. 


fusion  of  technology  and  traditional  images 
that  are  both  challenging  and  yet  familiar.  The 
aesthetic  is  not  entirely  dictated  by  function, 
but  is  concerned,  with  context  not  pastiche, 
with  richness,  not  arbitrary  decoration. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Memphis  begins  to 
make  sense.  G.J.  Sowden's  time  piece  is 
clearly  a  clock.  It  has  hands,  and  an  electronic 
mechanism  that  ticks  reassuringly.  It  is  de- 
corative, rich,  and  yet  plays  visual  games  with 
geometry  -  cubes  and  triangles  and  circles; 
our  grandfathers'  clocks  had  these  formal 
properties  but  Sowden's  clock  is  clearly  not  a 
pastiche.  The  mobile  cabinet  bar  (cocktail 
cabinet)  by  Aldo  Cibic,  is  full  of  the  formal 
details  associated  with  the  past  cocktail 
cabinets  e.g.  plinths,  bars,  tamber  shutters 
and  cornice  mouldings.  The  result  is  that  it  is 
familiar  and  strange,  new  and  old.  It  becomes 


reassuring  and  challenging  at  the  same 
time  -  pushing  the  known  and  familiar 
forwards.  These  are  the  elements  of  the  Post 
Modern  movement  design  which  is  both 
recognizable  and  strange,  where  new  materials 
and  styles  of  decoration  combine  with 
traditional  formal  imagery. 

Given  then  that  these  strange  objects  may 
have  a  pedigree  -  what  of  their  quality  ?  A  visit 
to  the  factory  confirms  that  the  Italian  spirit 
for  care  and  craftsmanship  is  still  very  much 
alive.  The  materials  are  handled  expertly  and 
machined  with  great  precision.  It  is  certainly  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  because  plywood  and 
chipboard  is  common  in  these  objects  that  they 
are  cheap  and  nasty.  Every  period  has  had  its 
common  materials.  In  the  18th  and  19th 
century  for  example  mahogany  was  common. 
What  Memphis  is  doing  here  is  making  a 


statement  that  it  is  not  what  the  materials  arc 
that  is  important  but  the  way  they  arc  used. 

Neither  is  Memphis  furniture  hand-inadc 
because  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
product.  In  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  our 
society  has  come  to  place  a  value  on  the  hand- 
made without  defining  standards  -  there  is  no 
virtue  in  hand-made  for  hand-niadc  sake. 
Sloppy  ideas  will  produce  sloppy  products. 
The  method  by  which  Memphis  furniture  is 
made,  by  tenon  or  circular  saw  is  irrelevant 
because  it  is  the  design  and  the  quality  of 
manufacture  ihat  stan.'s  the  test  of  time. 

Traditionallv  '  •  Hisccr.  -ng  buyer  relies  on 
the  test  ot  time  on  a  work  of  art  to  find  its  place 
in  terms  of  evaluation.  W  ith  Memphis  there  is 
r,  '  inality  of  design  which 

lun  of  Italian  standards 
v>  s  and  vivid  imagination. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  MUSEUM  REVIEW 

THE  ASIA  SOCIETY 

by  Thomas  Moving 

The  rose-red  and  glistening  new  he  iqu?n  ers  of  the  Asia  Society  opened  on 
Park  Avenue  and  70th  Street  in  niiu -October  and  The  Connoisseur  went  for  a 
visit.  Our  impressions  of  the  institution  and  its  collection  were  complex.  For  at 
once  we  saw  the  superb,  the  puzzling  and  the  awful. 


The  society,  founded  25  years  ago  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller  III  to  expand  America's 
consciousness  of  Asia,  is  a  vigorous  con- 
glomerate offering  a  business  council,  seminars 
in  social  development,  performing  arts  tours, 
television  programming,  changing  exhibitions 
of  art,  and  the  Rockefeller  Collection. 

Three  public  galleries  house  a  selection  of 
the  252  works  of  art  in  the  Rockefeller 
Collection  coming  from  South  Asia,  Southeast 
Asia,  China,  Korea  and  Japan.  The  collection 
has  a  strong  flavour  of  a  very  private  and 
special  recipe.  It  is  by  no  means  a  survey  of 
Asian  art  snd  was  never  intended  to  be.  The 
collection  which  will  be  gingerly  added  to  in 
the  future  reflects  the  personal  connoisseur- 
ship  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  refined  since 
1956. 

The  Rockefellers  collected  for  three  basic 
reasons:  to  be  reminded  ot  vhere  they 
travelled  and  who  they  met,  to  reveal  the 
accomplishments  of  Asian  artists  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  to  be  'stirred  and  lifted.'  They 
admirably  accomplished  all  three  aims. 

Roughly  two  thirds  of  the  collection  is  on 
view  at  one  time.  Large  stones  and  bronzes  are 
located  in  the  lobby.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
Arthur  Ross  Caller}-  devoted  to  sculptures  of 
Southeast  Asia.  From  there  one  enters  the 
Rockefeller  Galler\-  intended  for  small  sculp- 
tures, porcelains,  paintings  and  bronzes.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  C.  V.  Starr  changing 
exhibition  gallery-  where  currently  appear  60  of 
the  finest  Chinese  paintings  from  the 
Cleveland  and  Kansas  City  museums. 

In  the  permanent  holdings  we  found  dozens 
of  works  of  particularly  high  quality,  interest 
and  beauty,  and  of  those  a  number  should  be 
singled  out,  for  they  are  superb. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  stark  entrance  lobby  is 
a  powerful  grey  stone  Chinese  tympanum  of 
the  6th  centurv'  masterfully  carved  in  low 
relief.  Within  the  gentle  arc  of  the  stone  the 
Buddha  is  depicted  under  an  enchanting 
canopy  preaching  at  Vulture  Peak.  Below  is  an 
exquisite  squadron  of  three  dragons. 

In  the  centr'-  of  the  Rose  Caller}'  on  the 
second  floor  is  one  of  the  truly  breathtaking 
treasures  of  the  Rockefeller  holdings,  the 


three-feet  high  bronze  inlaid  with  silver  and 
obsidian  portraying  the  four-armed  Bod- 
hisattva  Maitreya.  The  sculpture  is  assuredly 
the  best  of  the  trove  of  approximately  three 
dozen  bronzes  found  in  1964  after  the  collapse 
of  the  foundations  of  a  temple  at  Pira  Kon  Chai 
in  Thailand. 

In  the  enticing  setting  of  the  Rockefeller 
Cailcry,  itself,  with  its  warm  lighting  and 


showcases  fashioned  in  excellent  proportions  it 
is  difficult  for  the  connoisseur  to  be  selective. 
Everything  is  so  high  in  quality,  but  among  the 
fine  group  of  South  Indian  bronzes  the 
imposing  Krishna  dancing  on  Kaliya  is  the 
best,  a  crisp  and  daring  piece  of  the  Chola 
period,  lOth-llth  century.  Memorable  also  is 
the  grey  sandstone  Gupta  Buddha  of  the  late 
fifth  century. 

Of  the  series  of  Chinese  bronzes  the 
connoisseur  might  want  to  examine  number 
108,  the  P'an  of  the  Western  Han  period,  C. 
206  BC  -AD  9.  The  authenticity  of  this  basin 
type  Pan  with  its  somewhat  loose  animal 
decoration  has  been  suspected  by  certain 
scholars.  The  Asia  Society  insists  the  piece  is 
genuine. 

When  one  comes  to  the  porcelain  choosing 
the  superb  is  even  more  difficult.  Virtually 
everything  is  superlative.  The  Korean 
celadons  are  prime  as  is  the  strong  Meiping  jar, 
number  141.  Exceptionally  beautiful  is  the 
Edo-period  dish,  late  17th  century,  decorated 
subtly  and  aggressively  at  the  same  time  with 
the  flowering  cherry  tree. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  work  of  art  in 
the  current  selection  is  far  from  the  most 
important  historically  or  the  rarest  in  collect- 
ing terms.  It  is  a  gorgeous  foot  and  a  half  tall 
wooden  sculpture  of  the  late  13th-early  14th 
century  chapter  of  Kamakura  Art  representing 
an  esoteric  -  and  magnetic  -  form  of  the 
Bodhisattva,  number  205. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  intended  his  collection  to 
'raise  the  sights  of  those  knowledgeable  in  the 
field.'  That  has  been  done.  But  he  also  said  the 
objects  should  be  an  'initial  point  of  contact 
with  a  great  culture  for  the  casual  visitor.' 
That  has  as  yet  not  been  done.  We  were 

/.•  A  large  four-armed  bronze  Bodhisattva 
from  Cambodia  dating;  to  the  late  8th  century. 
Museum  inventory  number  63. 

2:  liodhisatti  a  Avalokiteshavara ,  Japan. 
From  the  Kamakura  period  late  13th-14th 
century.  Joined-hUu  k  wood  decorated  with 
paint  and  cut  gold  leaf.  Museum  inventory 
number  205. 
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puzzled  by  the  lack  of  informative  labels  or 
maps  of  any  kind,  either  in  the  galleries  or  in 
the  laconic  handbook.  When  things  settle 
down  this  specialist's  attitude  will  no  doubt 
change. 

Although  changes  are  bound  to  occur  inside 
the  building,  none  are  likely  to  happen  to  its 
red-faced  perimeter  facades.  The  structure 
was  designed  by  Edward  Larrabee  Barnes  and 
is  fashioned  from  2,600  pieces  of  regal  red 
granite.  Parts  of  the  interior  are  faced  with  a 
pleasing  pastel  red  sandstone  from  India,  a 
material  which  proved  to  be  too  porous  for 
external  use  in  New  York.  Sadly,  the  exterior 
is  mediocre,  even  awful,  an  awkward  attempt 
to  force  an  institutional  building  into  an 
apartment  house  environment.  But  once  you 
get  inside,  serenity  and  beauty  take  hold  of 
you. 


.3:  The  Buddha  Shakyamuni  carved  in  grey 
sandstone,  from  the  Saranth  region  of  India. 
Gupta  period  of  around  AD  475.  Museum 
inventory  number  5. 

4:  lironze  Krishna  dancing  on  Kaliya,from 
Tamil  Sadu  in  South  India,  lOth-1  Ith 
century.  Museum  inventory  number  22. 
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New  York  School:  Introduction 
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New  York  School: 
Introduction 


The  group  of  painters  referred  to  as  the  New 
York  School  produced  a  body  of  work  during 
the  1940s  and  1950s  that  made  a  lasting  impact 
on  the  art  world.  The  value  of  the  work  done 
by  its  leading  figures  -  Albers,  Avery,  Ba- 
ziotes,  Gottlieb,  Gorky,  Hofmann,  Kline,  de 
Kooning,  Motherwell,  Newman,  Pollock  and 
Rothko  -  has  risen  in  monetary  terms  by  over 
300  per  cent  over  the  last  decade,  although 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  performance  within 
that  figure. 

A  great  diversity  of  influences  and  back- 
grounds affected  the  different  members.  Not 
surprisingly  the  styles  they  developed  were 
also  varied;  indeed  little  binds  them  together 
except  the  common  experience  of  living  in  a 
particular  city  through  a  period  of  extreme 
stress  during  which  each  was  searching  for  a 
means  of  expressing  the  intensity  of  the 
feelings  they  shared. 

Most  styles  of  painting  that  have  broken  new 
ground  in  the  history  of  art  have  at  first  been 
greeted  with  abuse  or  ridicule.  The  pace  of 
stylistic  change  clearly  accelerated  during  the 
last  hundred  years  and  it  may  be  that  the 
climax  was  reached  in  terms  of  public  outrage 
as  early  as  1913  when  Malevich  exhibited  his 
Basic  Suprematist  Element,  a  pencil  drawing 
of  a  black  square  on  a  white  ground.  Delaunay, 
Kandinsky  and  Kupka  may  in  a  sense  have  just 
preceded  him  with  their  abstract  works  but 
these  retained  traces  of  representation  and 
certainly  none  of  them  had  reduced  painting  to 
pure  geometrical  abstraction  before. 

Artists  may  have  Malevich  to  thank  for 
proving  that  anything  was  possible  in  the  realm 
or  name  of  art,  yet  his  work  also  showed  in  one 
sense  that  the  road  along  which  they  had 
travelled  finished  in  a  dead  end.  His  work  set 
the  limits  to  art  and  left  painters  to  agonise 
over  where  to  turn  next.  To  what  extent 
abstract  art  has  developed  since  remains  a 
contentious  issue.  There  is  however  little 
doubt  that  an  important  flowering  took  place 
in  New  York  during  the  1940s. 

But  the  American  people  were  not  prepared, 


as  most  still  are  not  today,  to  take  abstract  art 
lying  down.  The  perennial  clashes  that  take 
place  between  artist  and  public  also  reached  a 
crescendo  during  the  early  days  of  the  New 
York  School.  The  opposing  forces  that  are 
always  involved  are  on  the  one  hand  man's 
natural  drive  to  build  on  the  past  and  create 
something  new  and,  on  the  other,  man's 
instinctive  suspicion,  fear  and  rejection  of  that 
which  is  new.  The  responses  of  the  public  to 
new  styles  of  painting  therefore  move  in  what 
is  ultimately  an  unsuccessful  resistance  to 
change,  from  rejection  to  tolerance  to 
acceptance  and  eventually  to  admiration. 

It  is  the  financial  counterpart  of  this  cycle, 
namely  the  evolution  of  market  prices,  that 
provide  the  investor  with  considerable  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  case  of  the  New  York  School, 
although  there  were  from  the  start  a  handful  of 
enlightened  and  fervent  admirers,  the  rate  at 
which  these  so-called  Abstract  Expressionists 
have  won  acceptance  has  been  fairly  slow.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Representational  art  made  the  critic's  job 
comparatively  easy.  The  images  the  artist  put 
on  canvas  were  for  the  most  part  easily 
recognised,  and  his  success  in  imitating  the 
visible  world  easily  discussed.  The  artist,  critic 
and  spectator  shared  a  common  visual 
vocabulary. 

The  trouble  really  began  when  the  concept 
of  expression  and  the  supposed  purpose  of  the 
artist  began  to  change.  During  the  Renaissance 
it  was  commonly  held  that  artists  should  study 
physiognomy  in  order  to  render  emotions  by 
means  of  gesture  and  facial  expression.  It  was 
taken  as  read  that  the  emotions  they  were  to 
render  were  those  of  the  subject  rather  than 
their  own.  Artists  were  expected  to  function 
more  or  less  as  reporters  and  keep  their  own 
emotions  in  check.  That  theory  never  seemed 
to  hold  water.  It  could  hardly  be  coincidence 
that  the  subjects  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
portraits  should  be  so  compelling  while  many 
of  those  painted  by  his  contemporaries  should 
seerp  so  dull.  It  is  obviously  more  reasonable  to 
presume  that  Leonardo  was  projecting  his  own 
feelings  into  his  subjects  and,  helped  by  his 
extraordinary  technical  skill,  was  expressing 
himself  in  just  the  same  way  that  every  artist 
today  is  credited  with  the  desire  for  self- 
expression. 


In  Goya's  Disasters  of  the  War,  it  mav  be  the 
terror  and  pain  of  those  who  suffered  in  the 
Peninsular  War  that  is  represented,  but  these 
emotions  could  not  have  been  so  represented 
unless  they  were  also  experienced  bv  Gova 
himself.  The  emotional  commitment  of  an 
artist  to  his  work  is  what  enables  his  painting  to 
transmit  or  express  a  similarly  strong  feelmg  to 
the  spectator.  For  most  of  the  19th  centur\- 
spectators  had  become  accustomed  to  Ac- 
ademy paintings  which  had  been  planned  and 
executed  not  by  artists  but  by  craftsmen  in  a 
state  of  emotional  disengagement.  That  is  whv 
so  much  sentimentality  or  false  emotion  is  felt 
to  pervade  a  good  deal  of  Academy  painting. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  centun,'  the  word 
Expressionism  had  come  to  be  used  to  refer  to 
the  artist's  intention  and  ability  to  render  his 
own  subjective  feelings  although  still  by  means 
of  representational  art.  At  this  point  the 
subject-matter  of  a  painting,  be  it  a  landscape, 
a  bowl  jf  fruit  or  a  face,  began  to  be  perceived 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  artist's  self-expression. 
There  was  a  limit,  it  was  felt,  to  how  deeply  it 
was  possible  to  infuse  a  tree,  a  strawberry'  or 
another  person's  face  with  the  artist's  own 
feelings.  As  a  medium  by  which  to  convey  the 
infinitely  complicated  mental  states  of  the 
artist  representation  of  the  visible  world  no 
longer  seemed  adequate. 

Furthermore,  the  spectator  must  already 
have  his  personal  associations  with  objects  in 
the  visible  world  which  would  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  communication  the  artist 
was  trying  to  achieve.  Just  as  for  some 
spectators  the  sight  of  a  strawberr>-  might  be 
associated  with  back-breaking,  low-paid  work 
or  hay-fever,  for  others  it  calls  to  mind  feasting 
in  the  summer  sun.  Such  was  the  case  with  all 
representation  and  what  w.is  presumed  to  be 
common  ground  between  the  artist  and 
spectator  was  not  so  common  after  all  and  the 
means  of  communication  open  to  misinter- 
pretation. Many  artists  began  to  realise  that  it 
was  difficult  to  write  a  message,  as  it  were,  on  a 
piece  of  paper  that  was  already  covered  with 
messages.  One  solution  therefore  might  be  to 
use  as  far  as  possible  shapes,  by  tht  mselves  or 
in  combination,  with  which  the  spectator 
would  be  unlikely  to  have  any  specific 
association. 

The  ability  to  appreciate  abstract  art  is  often 
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Mark  Rothko 


said  to  depend  upon  a  higher  level  of  receptiv- 
ity than  is  called  for  in  representational  art.  It 
also  calls  for  an  act  of  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  artist.  Anvone  who  has  tried  to  paint  a  bowl 
of  apples  will  know  why  Cezanne's  renderings 
of  apples  are  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  or  more.  Apples,  just  like  everything 
else,  are  extremely  difficult  to  paint. 

Abstract  compositions  on  the  other  hand  do 
not  apparently  call  for  the  same  skills,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  main  problems  with  the  work 
of  abstract  artists  is  that  their  detractors  refuse 
to  believe  they  require  any  skill  or  training 
whatsoever.  Thus  the  'argument'  goes,  if 
everyone  can  paint  like  that,  abstract  art  can 
never  be  rare  and  neither  can  it  ever  have  any 
value. 

When  Picasso  turned  to  Cubism  his 
credentials  as  one  of  the  greatest  draughtsmen 
of  all  time  were  already  established  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  easier  to  place  faith  in  his  later 
more  'difficult'  work.  But  even  though  many  of 
the  New  York  School  members  serv'ed  their 
apprenticeships  in  conventional  art  schools 
and  only  turned  much  later  to  abstraction  this 
was  largely  ignored  or  forgotten  by  their 
hostile  critics. 

It  is  clear  that  for  many  people  abstraction 
presents  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  established 
order.  Fcr  them,  Abstract  Expressionism 
stands  for  anarchy  in  the  field  of  art.  Indeed, 
Congressman  George  A.  Dondero  in  1949 
warned  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  subversive  power  of  new  styles  in  art.  With 
the  excesses  of  McCarthy's  witch-hunt  for 
Communists  and  fellow-travellers  still  to 
come ,  Dondero  set  the  tone  by  warning  that  all 
the  'isms'  of  the  art  world  w^ere  of  foreign 
origin,  that  they  were  instruments  and 
weapons  of  destruction  and  should  have  no 
place  in  American  art. 

Listing  some  of  the  major  movements  of  the 
preceding  period,  Dondero  asserted  that 
Dadaism  aimed  to  destroy  by  ridicule. 
Expressionism  aimed  to  destroy  by  aping  the 
primitive  and  the  insane  and  Abstractionism 
aimed  to  destroy  by  the  creation  of  brain- 
storms. 'Who',  Dondero  wondered,  'has  let 
into  our  homeland  this  horde  of  germ-carr}- ing 
vermin?'  It  was  all  very  reminiscent  of  Hitler's 
speech  delivered  twelve  years  earlier  at  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  of  Degenerate  (i.e. 
Bolshevik  and  Jewish)  Art. 

But  the  abstract  art  bandwagon  in  America 
in  1949  was  already  moving  too  fast  and  its 
alleged  links  with  Communism  were  too  weak 
to  provide  any  real  public  acceptance  of  the 
scary  picture  Dondero  tried  to  paint.  If  a 
distinctive  characteristic  in  American  art  had 
"  cult  to  identify  in  the  past  here  was 
specifically  American  even  if  as  so 
often  before  the  pump  had  been  primed  by 
Europeans. 

E\tr\  good  work  of  art  should  be  a  prodix  t 


of  its  time  and  no  other.  The  personal 
influences  and  external  events  that  bore  on 
each  artist  of  the  New  York  School  differed, 
but  tw^o  forces  may  be  expected  to  have  borne 
heavily  on  one  and  all,  namely  the  Depression 
and  the  Unconscious.  Most  had  witnessed  the 
Depression  at  first  hand  and  seen  just  how 
quickly  material  security  could  vanish.  But  it 
was  not  just  a  matter  of  being  cold  or  hungry  or 
unemployed;  an  equally  serious  problem  was 
the  disillusion  that  set  in.  The  effect  on  a  whole 
generation  of  Americans  was  traumatic  and 
accelerated  the  search  for  more  lasting  values. 

The  acceptance  of  Freud's  account  of  the 
Unconscious  had  been  quicker  and  wider  in 
parts  of  America  than  Europe.  Its  implications 
were  the  subject  of  more  or  less  continuous 
discussion  among  the  so-called  loft-rats  of  8th 
Street  and  several  members  of  the  New  York 
School  underwent  more  or  less  successful 
psychoanalyses  during  the  1940s. 

Very  few  artists  were  able  to  function  with- 
out any  form  of  recognition.  The  battles 
fought  in  the  studio  may  be  lonely  indeed  but 
to  have  the  results  of  those  battles  widely  if  not 
universally  reviled  by  one's  contemporaries 
was  more  than  some  of  these  artists  could 
stand.  Most  members  of  the  group  felt  isolated 
and  alienated  not  just  from  the  mass  of 
American  people  but  frequently  from  each 
other.  Yet  out  of  these  experiences  were  born 
W'Orks  of  art  that  even  now  are  only  beginning 
to  be  full  appreciated. 


No.  15  by  Mark  Rothko. 

Prices  for  his  work  were  high  five  years  ago 

and  have  risen  only  slowly  since. 


Mark  Rothko,  the  best-known  of  the  colour- 
field  painters,  moved  through  the  biomorphic 
style  of  abstraction  to  reach  an  extraordinarily 
powerful  system  of  using  colour.  Working 
often  on  a  colossal  scale,  he  filled  his  canvases 
with  large  rectangular  pools  of  colour,  so 
intense  and  sensuous  that  they  might  have 
been  created  to  send  the  spectator  into  a 
trance. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  useful  in  trying  to 
understand  the  development  of  Rothko's  work 
to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  his  suicide  in  1970. 

If  Motherwell  was  right  in  characterising 
abstract  art  as  an  attempt  to  close  the  void  that 
modern  men  feel,  Rothko,  having  reached  the 
precipice  discovered  that  what  lay  over  the 
edge  was  too  painful  or  frightening  to  contend 
with.  In  1943,  reacting  to  hostile  criticism  of 
his  and  Adolph  Gottlieb's  work,  the  two  were 
moved  to  clarify  some  of  their  aesthetic  beliefs. 
Writing  of  these  in  the  New  York  Times  they 
stated  that  for  them  art  was  an  adventure  into 
an  unknown  world;  that  that  world  of  the 
imagination  was  opposed  to  common  sense; 
that  the  artist's  function  was  to  make  the 
spectator  see  the  world  the  artist's  way;  that 
large  shapes  were  unequivocal,  flat  forms 
destroyed  illusion  and  revealed  the  truth;  that 
the  only  subject-matter  that  was  valid  was  that 
which  was  timeless.  And  that,  they  ended,  was 
why  they  professed  spiritual  kinship  with 
primitive  and  archaic  art. 

Although  Rothko's  work  and  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  New  York  School  was 
considered  ridiculous  by  99  per  cent  of  the 
Americans  who  saw  it,  even  in  the  very  early 
days  there  were  enough  admirers  to  create  a 
market  of  a  kind.  Rothko  and  many  others 
were  helped  by  Betty  Parsons  whose  gallen,' 
served  as  a  bridge  between  8th  Street  and  the 
New  York  Upper  Crust. 

At  Rothko's  first  exhibition  at  Betty  Parsons' 
gallen,'  in  1946  the  top  price  was  $150.  In  1948 
the  range  moved  up  to  $300  to  $600.  In  1949 
one  painting  was  priced  at  $1000  and  in  1950 
six  were  sold  in  the  $650  to  $1300  range. 

Long  before  Rothko's  death  his  stature  was 
very  widely  understood.  Few  of  his  paintings 
were  sold  in  the  early  1970s,  but  by  1974  the 
market  rate  for  his  important  work  was  set  at 
£30,000  to  £50,000.  The  £100,000  barrier  was 
broken  in  1975  and  several  important  works 
have  since  been  sold  for  over  £70,000. 

The  Rothko  market  appears  to  have  risen 
sharply  between  1970  and  the  boom  years  of 
1973/4.  Thereafter  the  market  has  been 
consolidating  at  the  new  high  levels.  Many  of 
the  great  Rothkos  are  already  in  permanent 
captivity  in  museums  and  any  top  quality 
works  to  reach  the  market  now  would  certainly 
set  a  new  record. 
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Robert 
Motherwell 

Robert  Motherwell's  work  has  risen  in  value  by 
about  400%  over  the  last  decade.  The  two 
great  themes  of  his  painting  career  are  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  which  has  been  treated  in 
over  150  Elegies,  and  the  'Open'  series. 

One  reason  for  Motherwell's  steadily  grow- 
ing demand  is  perhaps  because  the  meaning  in 
his  work  is  just  slightly  less  opaque  than  that  of 
his  fellow-abstractionists. 

The  term  Abstract  Expressionism  was  first 
used  by  Alfred  Barr  to  describe  the  work  of 
Kandinsky  in  the  1930s,  but  most  of  the  New 
York  School  artists  with  whom  it  came  to  be 
associated  felt  the  name  did  not  adequately 
convey  the  significance  of  the  Unconscious  in 
their  work.  Robert  Motherwell  who  studied 
philosophy  at  Stanford  and  art-criticism  with 
Meyer  Schapiro  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  psychological  significance  of  abstract  art. 
He  was  better  qualified  than  most  of  his  fellow 
artists  to  understand  and  even  elucidate  not 
only  his  paintings  but  his  motivation. 

Motherwell  had  met  during  the  early  1940s 
most  of  the  leading  Surrealists  to  have  reached 


New  York  from  Europe  -  Ernst,  Tanguv, 
Masson  and  Matta.  Partly  as  a  result  of  these 
meetings  he  became  fascinated  by  the 
irrational  and  accidental  in  art  and  the 
possibilities  of  automatism.  When  James 
Johnson  Sweeney  wrote  in  the  catalogue 
introduction  to  Motherwell's  first  one-man 
show  at  Peggy  Guggenheim's  gallery  'With 
him  a  picture  grows  not  in  the  head,  but  on  the 
easel'  he  no  doubt  had  in  mind  that  some 
haphazard,  more  or  less  automatist,  develop- 
ment occurred  in  Motherwell's  work.  Cer- 
tainly, Motherwell  regarded  abstract  art  as  a 
form  of  mysticism.  In  fact  he  regarded  it  as  a 
series  of  mysticisms  that  grew,  as  he  put  it, '.  .  . 
from  a  primary  sense  of  gulf,  an  abyss,  a  void 
between  oneself  and  the  world.  Abstract  art  is 
an  effort  to  close  the  void  that  modern  men 
feel.'  He  believed  that  the  collapse  of  religion 
and  family  had  driven  modern  artists  and  poets 
to  try  to  bind  themselves  to  the  universe  in  a 
way  that  had  not  applied  to  earlier  and 
'simpler'  artists  who  were  able  to  express  a 
feeling  of  being  at  one  with  the  world.  Abstract 
art,  he  felt,  represented  the  particular 
acceptances  and  rejections  of  men  living  under 
the  conditions  of  modern  times. 

Abstract,  as  applied  to  art,  is  of  course 
generally  taken  to  refer  to  the  kind  of  art  which 


does  not  rtprtrsciit  objccl^  in  the  ph\MCa! 
world,  just  as  abstract  when  applied  to  words 
refers  to  those  that  describe  intangible 
phenomena  such  as  pain,  smell  and  so  on. 
Actually,  many  of  Motherwell's  configura- 
tions, sometimes  with  the  help  of  the  title,  are 
readily  interpretable  and  should  not  reallv  be 
described  as  abstract. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  applies  to  several  of 
the  N  ew  ^  ork  School  who  might  more 
properly  be  described  as  Extract  Expression- 
ists, in  that  they  distil,  reduce  and  compress 
the  essential  from  the  subject-matter  thev  feel 
the  need  to  tackle.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
artist  is  capable  of  conveying  an\lhing  but 
abstract  feelings,  but  to  do  so  he  must  make  use 
of  forms  with  which,  however  neutral  or 
unassociated  they  may  seem,  sp>ectators 
inevitably  either  have  or  will  soon  establish 
personal  associations. 

In  Motherwell's  case,  although  the  abstrac- 
tion in  much  of  his  work  seems  almost  total, 
most  people  find  his  works  are  comparatively 
easy  to  identify  with.  Over  the  last  season 
demand  for  his  work  has  plainly  become 
stronger  than  ever  with  seven  out  of  seventeen 
of  his  works  fetching  over  £10,000  including  a 
top  price  of  £70,000  for  Summertinte  in  Italy 
which  he  painted  in  1963. 


In  Ochre  and  Ultramarine  by  Robert  Motherwell.  Up  by  400%  in  ten  years,  Motherwell's  work  should  have  some  way  to  go  yet. 
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Willem  de  Kooning 

When  Willem  de  Kooning  remarked  that  the 
American  painter  could  never  find  a  comfort- 
able chair,  he  must  have  had  himself  verj' 
much  in  mind.  His  strong  academic  back- 
ground in  Europe  made  it  hard  for  him  to  feel 
completely  at  ease  with  the  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism he  helped  to  make  famous. 

The  total  abstraction  in  de  Kooning's  work 
did  not  apparently  satisf}'  him,  for  he  returned 
to  a  sr\  le  of  abstraction  in  which  distortion  and 
obfuscation  were  extreme  but  wherein  clues 
for  the  spectator  were  still  to  be  found.  His 
return  to  the  motif  of  Woman  in  the  late  1940s 
exemplified  this  style  and  it  is  usually  seen  as 
the  central  theme  of  his  life's  work. 

Many  of  de  Kooning's  statements  on  art, 
although  eagerly  accepted  by  other  artists, 
relate  clearly  to  his  own  difficulties.  In  a 
lecture  given  in  New  York  in  1950  he  said, 
'The  idea  that  nature  is  chaotic  and  that  the 
artists  put  order  into  it  is  a  very  absurd  point  of 


view.  All  that  we  can  hope  for  is  to  put  some 
order  into  ourselves.'  In  a  paper  given  the 
following  year,  de  Kooning  referred  to  a 
problem  faced  by  various  groups  of  artists  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  question,  as  they 
saw  it,  was  not  so  much  what  you  could  paint 
but  what  you  could  not  paint.  It  was  then, 
according  to  de  Kooning,  that  subject-matter 
came  into  existence  as  something  that  you 
ought  not  to  have.  Applying  these  statements 
to  de  Kooning  himself,  it  makes  it  apparent 
that  his  oscillation  between  total  and  partial 
reality  may  be  seen  as  reflecting  his  attempts  to 
put  some  order  into  himself  by  evacuating  the 
chaos  into  his  painting  and  then  retreating 
from  the  chaos  he  had  himself  produced. 

After  arriving  in  New  York  from  Holland  in 
1926  de  Kooning  became  a  close  friend  of 
Arshile  Gorky.  Over  the  next  twenty-two  years 
until  his  first  one-man  show,  he  established  a 
reputation  for  incorruptibility  in  pursuit  of  the 
ideal  he  had  set  himself.  He  and  Gorky  lived  in 
poverty  and  isolation,  substantially  ignored  by 
the  art  magazines  even  during  the  first  half  of 


the  1940s.  As  recognition  gradually  came,  both 
continued  to  resist  offers  made  to  them  by 
dealers  and  collectors  which  would  have 
compromised  their  work. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  bought  de 
Kooning's  Painting  from  his  first  exhibition  in 
1948  and  another  work  sold  for  $700  in  1949. 
At  the  end  of  the  1950s  prices  began  to  reach 
reasonable  levels  for  many  leaders  of  the  New 
York  School  and  the  long  period  in  the 
wilderness  came  to  an  end. 

Prices  for  de  Kooning's  work  over  the  last 
decade  have  risen  by  some  250%.  80%  of  his 
work  sold  over  the  1968-1972  period  fell  in  the 
£800  to  £3500  range  while  over  the  last  season 
80%  has  fallen  in  the  £2000  to  £15,000  range. 
The  highest  prices  over  the  last  season  were 
£62,000  for  Woman  and  £113,000  for  a  large 
untitled  composition  both  sold  at  Christie's  in 
New  York.  Although  de  Kooning  is  widely 
represented  in  museums  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  of  the  New  York  School,  demand  for 
his  work,  should  be  set  for  continued  growth. 
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ilton  Avery 

Milton  Avery's  style  developed  with  remark- 
able consistency  over  several  decades  at  a  time 
when  turmoil  in  the  art  world  was  more  or  less 
endemic.  At  times  he  seems  to  stand  as  an 
island  of  almost  lyrical  sanity  while  others  of 
the  New  York  School  were  struggling  to 
express  themselves  in  the  surrounding  chaos. 

Mark  Rothko  remarked  on  Avery's  courage 
m  sticking  tenaciously  to  the  style  he  believed 
in  while  others  of  his  generation  felt  they  could 
only  be  heard  through  clamour,  force  and  a 
show  of  power. 

Avery  evolved  his  method  of  stripping  the 
design  to  essentials  under  the  influence  of 
Matisse  whose  use  of  colour  he  particularly 
admired.  The  subject-matter  he  chose  was 
largely  representational  deriving  from  land- 
scapes in  Connecticut  and  various  domestic 
scenes.  In  later  life  he  approached  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  style  of  his  friend  and  admirer 
Adolph  Gottlieb. 

Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  prices  for  Avery's 
work  have  risen  among  the  fastest  of  all 
American  painters  of  this  period.  During  the 
1968-1972  period  almost  all  of  his  work  fell  in 
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the  £400  to  £4000  range.  Over  the  1979-1981 
period  the  range  has  moved  up  to  £2000  to 
£30,000  and  with  the  appropriate  weightings 
this  results  in  an  increase  of  around  500%. 

During  the  early  1940s  certain  American 
businesses  began  to  demonstrate  some  feelings 
of  responsibility  towards  and  some  real  interest 
in  American  artists.  Milton  Avery  and  Mark 
Rothko  were  two  of  the  exhibitors  at  a  show  of 
'Living  American  Art'  put  on  by  Macy's  the 
famous  department  store  in  December  1941. 
As  the  press  release  put  it,  prices  were  set  in 
line  with  Macy's  policy  and  that  meant  rock- 
bottom.  Milton  Avery's  work  was  offered  at 
prices  ranging  from  $24.75  to  $124.  No 
records  were  kept  of  the  collectors  who 
shrewdly  bought  at  those  prices,  but  buyers  of 
Avery's  work  there  certainly  were  even  in  the 
very  early  days. 

The  500%  rise  in  the  value  of  his  work 
over  the  last  ten  or  so  years  is  to  be 
expected  because  it  was  during  this  decade 
particularly  that  the  American  people  have 
been  chasing  any  paintings  that  have  an 
identifiable  American  quality.  Milton 
Avery's  work  has  just  this;  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  define  that  quality  but  there  is 
something  characteristically  American  and 


unique  to  Avery  about  his  straightforward 
flat  colour  planes. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  painting  is  derivative. 
The  idea  of  a  world  in  which  all  painters 

should  have  to  start  from  scratch  without 
being  able  to  study  the  achievements  of  their 
predecessors  is  horrifying  indeed.  But 
considering  there  is  so  much  overlap  in  the 
range  of  masters  that  most  artists  study  it  is 
remarkable  that  such  an  extraordinary 
diversity  of  styles  should  result. 

Instant  recognisability,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  an  asset  in  the  art  market.  The  big 
buyers  tend  to  be  expterts  in  any  field  but  art. 
They  may  know  a  good  deal  but  they  are  not 
first  and  foremost  art  experts.  They  like  to  be 
able  to  name  the  artist  without  having  to  peer 
at  the  signature  and  they  prefer  their  friends 
to  be  able  to  do  the  same.  This  is  a  minor  but 
contributor}'  reason  why  the  highly  individual 
paintings  of  one  such  as  Milton  .Aven,-,  whose 
work  may  truly  be  said  to  be  signed  all  over 
the  canvas,  are  so  much  in  demand.  Aver\'s 
work  bears  a  strong  American  stamp;  his 
comparatively  undemanding  yet  forceful  st>'Ie 
more  or  less  guarantees  a  widening  circle  of 
admirers  and  the  recent  rate  of  appreciation 
may  well  be  sustained. 
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Joseph  Albers 

Although  Joseph  Albers  was  comparatively 
unknown  until  the  1960s  his  work  belongs  in 
anv  surv  ey  of  the  New  York  School.  He  is  now 
universally  associated  with  his  Homage  to  the 
Square  series,  but  in  his  early  days  even  before 
teaching  at  the  Bauhaus  in  Weimar  his  mainly 
graphic  work  corresponded  closely  with  the 
st}ie  of  the  German  Expressionists. 

Albers,  however,  w^as  always  distrustful  of 
Expressionism  and  soon  transformed  his  style 
to  one  of  total  abstraction.  Until  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States  in  1933  his  presentation  of 
geometric  images  that  lend  themselves  to  more 
than  one  visual  interpretation  should  be  regar- 
ded more  as  puzzles  or  experiments  in  optical 
illusion  than  as  important  works  of  art. 

Most  admirers  of  Albers'  coloured  com- 
positions are  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
complicated  theoretical  basis  for  his  division  of 
the  canvas  nor  in  his  theon,'  of  colour.  This  was 
contained  in  a  monumental  textbook  Interac- 
tion of  Colour  dedicated  to  his  students  at  Black 
Mountain  College  in  North  Carolina  in  which 
he  begins  by  claiming  that  a  single  colour  is 
usually  perceived  visually  as  different  to  that 
which  it  is  physically.  This  book  has  more  to 
say  on  the  psychologv'  than  the  theory-  of 
colour;  w-hatever  its  scientific  standing, 
Albers'  roaster}-  of  colour  in  his  own  work  is 
extraordinary'. 

Prices  tor  his  work  have  risen  by  200%  to 
300%  over  the  last  ten  years.  The  range  for  his 
most  important  Homages  was  £2500  to  £5000 
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in  the  early  1970s,  whereas  many  are  now  in 
the  £4000  to  £20,000.  One  of  the  major 
attractions  of  Albers'  mature  work  is  that, 
although  totally  abstract,  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
live  with. 

Albers'  fame  as  a  teacher  from  1933  to  1950 
certainly  eclipsed  his  greatness  as  an  artist  for  a 
time.  His  more  lasting  influence  even  than 
Hofmann's  on  the  course  of  American  art 
through  his  work  at  Black  Mountain  College 
guarantees  him  a  prominent  place  in  the 
market  as  well  as  the  Hall  of  Fame.  His  most 
valuable  contribution  as  a  teacher  was  to 
persuade  American  artists  that  the  firm  grasp 
of  technique  need  not  suffocate  their  creative 
powers.  As  he  explained,  knowledge  does  not 
destroy  spontaneous  work  but  rather  creates  a 
solid  base  for  it. 

Albers  was  undoubtedly  right  that  to  stare  at 
squares  of  different  colours  superimposed 
upon  each  other  in  the  end  makes  them  appear 
to  advance  and  recede  and  generally  play  tricks 
with  the  spectator's  perception.  He  was  also 
right  that  his  works  should  be  seen  as  a  series, 
for  the  cumulative  impact  is  surely  greater 
than  when  several  are  seen  individually. 

Some  detractors  have  objected  that  he  and 
Ellsworth  Kelly  have  hardly  come  a  long  way 
since  Malevich's  seminal  squares  a  generation 
earlier,  but  that  is  to  misunderstand  the 
significance  of  the  whole  intervening  period. 
Although  Albers  never  liked  his  work  to  be 
labelled  as  optical,  he  was  the  precursor  of  Op 
and  Minimal  art  and  as  such  will  remain  a 
major  figure.  Prices  are  secure  to  say  the  least 
and  should  outperform  his  later  emulators. 


Franz  Kline  | 

Franz  Kline's  career  as  an  artist  spanned  the 
revolution  of  styles  that  American  painting  was 
itself  passing  through.  His  background  was  in 
the  coalfield  country  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  industrial  landscape 
remained  with  him  all  his  life.  What  for- 
tunately did  not  remain  was  the  provincial 
realism  of  the  Ashcan  School  which  coloured 


much  of  his  work  up  to  the  late  1930s.  Yet  even 
when  he  was  painting  under  that  influence  his 
work  was  more  subtle  and  gentle  then  that  of 
the  Ashcan  School  members  proper. 

The  urban  landscape  of  New  York  appealed 
strongly  to  Kline.  Since  he  lived  for  so  many 
years  alongside  the  abstract  painters  of  the 
New  York  School  it  is  strange  that  he  remained 
a  figurative  painter  until  the  late  1940s, 
towards  the  end  of  that  decade  he  can  be  seen  i 
in  his  paintings  to  be  drifting  rapidly  into  j 
abstraction  almost  as  a  man  who  has  chosen  to 
relinquish  his  grip  on  reality  with  the  help  of  a 
drug.  E 

It  is  said  that  Kline  took  the  final  step  into  B,^ 
abstraction  on  seeing  a  small  drawing  of  a  ^ 
favourite  chair  optically  projected  on  to  a  wall  Ijj 
on  an  enormous  scale.   The  enlargement  I 
persuaded  him  that  he  no  longer  needed  a  ■ 
figurative  basis  for  his  work.  1 

Kline  took  to  tacking  canvas  to  the  wall  of  ^ 
his  studio  and  applying  black  and  white  enamel 
paint  with  a  house-painter's  brush  in  move-  j  , 
ments  made  with  his  whole  arm  and  body.  He  i 
had  made  ends  meet  during  the  1940s  by  doing 
caricatures  in  Greenwich  village,  but  by  1952 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  had  bought  Chief, 
a  large  black  and  white  composition  named 
after  a  train,  and  his  reputation  was  esta- 
blished. 

Kline  is  on  record  as  saying  that  the  final  test 
of  a  painting  was  whether  or  not  the  painter's 
emotion  came  across.  Violence,  strength, 
urgency  and  loneliness  are  some  of  the  feelings 
spectators  find  communicated  in  his  work.  In  i 
the  early  part  of  his  abstract  period  Kline  said 
he  found  the  black  and  white  forms  seemed  to 
signify  something  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
give  a  name  but  he  felt  at  the  time  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  make  a  direct  verbal  i 
statement.  ' 

At  any  rate  Kline's  extraordinarily  powerful  I 
metaphor  has  made  its  impact  felt  with  I 
collectors.  The  work  of  the  1950s  up  to  and  J 
including  the  last  few  years  when  he  began  to  11 
use  colour  are  obviously  the  most  highly 
valued.  Prices  for  really  important  works  have 
risen  by  as  much  as  400%  over  the  last  ten  years 
while  his  less  significant  compositions  are  also 
up  by  a  similar  amount. 

The  top  price  for  a  Kline  over  the  last  season 
was  £163,000,  a  new  record  for  the  artisi 
beating  the  previous  one  of  £114,000  set  in 
1979. 
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^rshile  Gorky 

iust  as  Gorky  the  refugee  from  an  Armenian 
illage  took  the  name  of  a  great  Russian 
lovelist  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  so  he 
lainted  in  the  styles  of  other  painters  until  the 
nd  of  the  1930s.  Throughout  his  early  life  he 
eemed  to  flourish  when  busily  emulating  the 
jreat  masters  such  as  Cezanne,  Picasso  and 
\Iiro  or  when  directly  influenced  by  Matta. 

In  his  personal  life  he  played  a  variety  of 
oles  from  Armenian  peasant,  complete  with 
>ong  and  dance  routine,  to  suave  successful 
:ur-collared  portrait  painter  to  bearded  bohe- 
■nian.  Gorky  was  constantly  anxious  about  his 
work  being  accepted  and  it  seems  a  shame  that 
he  constantly  presented  it  under  the  guise  of 
someone  else's. 

But  Gorky's  'apprenticeship'  to  other 
masters,  which  some  critics  have  described  as 
slavish,  did  not  prevent  him  from  producing 
during  these  years  imitative  work  that 
nevertheless  included  a  strong  personal 
additive.  Prices  for  works  painted  during  the 
last  ten  most  productive  years  of  his  life  are  of 
course  the  highest  and  now  range  up  to 
£50,000;  his  earlier  or  lesser  work  commands 
prices  in  the  £5000  to  £20,000  range. 

Gorky  was  an  intense  and  dedicated  painter 


who,  to  the  regret  of  many,  assimilated  much 
that  the  band  of  emigrant  Surrealists  from 
Europe  were  proclaimmg.  But  Gorky's  one 
totally  original  contribution  to  the  theory-  of  art 
was  his  deliberate  rejection  of  originality.  It 
took  time  before  the  humility  and  nobility  of 
this  viewpoint  sunk  in.  Indeed  Gorkv  was 
often  humiliated  as  the  'Picasso  of  Washington 
Square'.  But  he  was  convinced  that  only  by 
immersing  himself  totally  in  the  work  of 
Picasso  would  he  be  able  to  take  the  next  step. 
The  fact  that  he  thought  in  terms  of  the  next 
step  at  all  suggests  that  he  did  in  fact 
countenance  originality.  When  Gorky  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1948  it  seems  that  he  had  not 
yet  taken  that  step. 

Gorky's  paintings  done  during  the  so-called 
biomorphic  phase  of  Abstract  Expressionism 
when  the  Surrealist  influence  on  him  was  at  its 
strongest  are  the  nearest  he  came  to  taking  the 
next  step.  But  his  compulsive  interest  lay  in  the 
work  of  others.  His  work  as  an  artist  consisted 
of  a  sequence  of  searches  and  discoveries  in 
other  men's  art  and  later  in  himself.  The  series 
of  eight  paintings  of  the  Garden  of  Sochi  took 
him  back  to  his  childhood  in  Armenia.  This 
place  was  identified  by  him  as  the  Garden  of 
Wish  Fulfilment  where  he  had  often  seen  his 
mother  and  other  village  women  take  out  their 
breasts  and  rub  them  on  the  rock.  Above  the 


rock  stood  a  Holy  tree  on  whose  branches 
passers-by  would  hang  a  strip  of  their  clothing. 
The  images  of  this  primitive  ntual  seem  to 
recur  in  his  later  work. 

Although  in  his  last  phase  Gorky  often 
stated  that  he  was  painting  the  landscape  of 
Virginia  or  Connecticut  or  wherever  he 
hapf>ened  to  be,  the  subject-matter  calls  to 
mind  an  internal  landscape  of  the  human  body, 
a  turmoil  of  swelling  organs,  orifices  and  bone- 
like formations.  Here  the  artist's  search 
appears  to  be  leading  him  back  to  prenatal 
experiences  or  at  least  the  fantastic  but  later 
reconstructions  of  those  experiences. 

Gorky's  work  is  gaining  in  value  all  the  time. 
Because  only  a  small  and  uneven  body  of  his 
work  reached  the  auction  rooms  in  the  earlv 
1970s  a  clear  picture  of  the  evolution  of  prices 
is  hard  to  come  by.  Nevertheless,  prices 
overall  appear  to  have  risen  by  at  least  200*5^ 
with  his  lesser  work  posting  an  even  better 
performance.  Although  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  bought  one  of  his  works  in  1941, 
nothing  more  was  bought  until  after  his  death 
by  any  museum  or  public  gallery.  .Much  of  his 
work  is  by  no  means  easy  to  live  with  but  is 
intensely  symbolic  of  its  period.  Many 
important  collections  still  lack  a  Gorky  and 
institutional  demand  will  provide  added 
support  for  his  greatest  works  in  the  future. 


Adolph  Gottlieb's  The  Sea 
and  Two  Black  Clouds 
offered  in  Christie's  New 
York  sale  last  November. 
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Jackson  Pollock 

Ten  years  ago  prices  for  Jackson  Pollock's 
work  were  mainly  in  the  £2000  to  £20,000 
range  with  an  occasional  piece  fetching 
£30,000.  As  of  today,  the  top  price  paid  has 
been  just  over  £230,000  with  a  good  deal  of  his 
work  fetching  £10,000  to  £50,000. 

Pollock's  career  was  a  mixture  of  success  and 
tragedy  from  which  it  has  been  easy  to  build  a 
cult-figure.  The  drink  problem  which  seems  to 
have  begun  for  him  at  school  and  may  have 
caused  the  car  crash  in  which  he  died  seems,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  to  have  contributed  to  his 
art. 

His  painting  method,  which  created  the 
maximum  shock  and  horror  among  the  mat- 
rons of  the  Mid-west,  brought  him  the 
nickname  Jack  the  Dripper.  By  laying 
unstretched  canvas  on  the  floor  and  moving 
over  its  surface  applying  paint  with  sticks, 
trowels  and  knives  Pollock  felt  himself  to  be 
more  a  part  of  his  painting.  He  could  walk 
round  it  and  work  on  it  from  all  four  sides  and 
literally  be  in  the  painting.  This  intense 
contact  with  his  work,  together  with  his 
conviction  that  the  important  painting  of  the 
last  100  years  had  been  done  in  France, 


Garden  ofM 

by  Philip  Guston,  another  minor 
New  York  School  figure 
whose  work  has 
outperformed  the  group 
as  a  whole. 


enabled  him  to  realise  just  how  absurd  the 
notion  of  an  isolated  American  School  of 
painting  really  was.  It  seemed  to  him,  he  said, 
as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  creating  a  purely 
American  mathematics  or  physics.  This  telling 
analogy  did  not  prevent  him  from  painting,  as 
many  saw  it,  as  only  an  American  could.  The 
scale  he  worked  on  was  huge,  the  speed 
breakneck,  the  method  shocking,  the  results 
assertive  and  the  totality  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  spectator  distinctly  American.  If 
Impressionism  consisted  of  a  challenge  to 
Academic  art.  Pollock's  work  might  be 
experienced  almost  as  a  physical  assault. 

As  with  so  many  other  artists  of  the  New 
York  School,  Pollock  was  impressed  by  the 
view  many  Europeans  took  that  the  source  of 
art  was  the  Unconscious.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  so  long  as  he  was  addicted  to  alcohol  no 
successful  psychoanalysis  would  have  been 
possible,  yet,  given  Pollock's  comparatively 
loose  hold  on  reality,  it  was  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate that  he  fell  in  with  a  Jungian  who 
colluded  with  him  in  his  mystical  leanings. 

Pollock  produced  a  number  of  drawings  for 
his  analyst  to  interpret  but  was  apparently 
uncommunicative  in  the  sessions  and  the 
whole  undertaking,  at  least  insofar  as  Pollock 
hoped  to  learn  more  about  the  workings  of  his 


Unconscious  as  the  source  of  his  art,  must  be 
rated  a  failure. 

The  idea  that  his  work  had  now  attained 
respectability  would  surely  have  struck  Pol- 
lock  himself  as  absurd.  Yet  if  representation  in 
museums  were  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
respectability  his  status  has  been  established 
for  thirty  years.  Those  responsible  for  forming 
public  collections  are  of  course  expected  to  be 
amongst  the  first  to  recognise  new  talents.  In 
the  case  of  Pollock  a  few  did  recognise  his 
talent  early,  but  now,  paradoxically,  that  his 
work  has  become  so  much  more  expensive  the 
price  itself  confers  an  added  respectability  and 
in  turn  makes  it  acceptable  for  more  and  more 
curators  and  private  collectors  to  buy. 

Whereas  in  a  sense  Pollock  might  be  said  to 
have  made  it  the  moment  he  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  the  vast  mural  for  Peggy 
Guggenheim's  gallery  in  1941,  the  real  process 
of  reputation-building  has  taken  decades.  The 
rise  of  some  500%  in  the  value  of  his  work  over 
the  last  ten  years  shows  that  admiration  for  it  is 
growing  all  the  time.  The  herd  instinct  is  quite 
pronounced  among  museum  curators  and  their 
growing  admiration  for  his  work  has  taken  its 
toll.  Many  important  Pollocks  have  gone  to 
public  galleries  and  the  shortage  of  such 
material  is  now  severe. 
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!/;  A  dramatic 
\uiew  of  the  New 
York  skyline  as 
\seen  from  the 
Isitting  room. 


New  York  restauranteur  Stephen  Spector  lives  in  eclectic  style  in  an  apartment  high  above 

Central  Park. 


DESIGNER'S  CHOICE:  THE  SPECTOR  APARTMENT 


People  don't  listen  to  opportunity  they  talk 
through  it'.  So  speaks  the  quail  seller 
pars  excellence,  Stephen  Spector  who  started 
with  Claude  and  ended  with  -  for  the 
present  -  Le  Plaisir.  Claude,  as  a  restaurant 
opened  on  1st  December  1977.  It  was  feted, 
flocked  to,  fawned  over  and  generally  became  a 
'name',  whatever  that  is  in  American  terms 
when  names  come  and  go  as  quickly  as  shops 
change  hands  on  Madison  Avenue.  When 


Claude  himself  resigned  Stephen  Spector 
became  'a  reluctant  restauranteur'.  He  is  the 
sort  of  person  who  speaks  in  between  state- 
ments, throws  away  facts  like  the  British  Mrs. 
Beeton  would  throw  away  egg  whites  and  is  in 
fact  totally  entertaining. 

His  quail  farm  is  in  New  Jersey  not  far  from. 
Princeton  and  the  house  is  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  New  York  apartment.  Full  of  Amer;  ana 
with  early  weather  vanes  and  other  such 


objects  which  arc  now  hiplily  valued  collector's 
items:  it  makes  him  a  double  connoisseur.  He 
writes  sensible  articles  about  food  -  sensible 
because  th'  -'les,  unlike  some,  are  easy  to 
follow  and  appetising  tc  eat  -  and  is  know- 
ledgeable about  wine.  An  excellent  host  and 
the  perfect  guest,  guaranteed  to  whip  up 
conversii'  '  ■  \  '  n«  sometimes  happens,  it 
seem"  ff-w  bubbles.  Althousr'i 

,nd  ideas  are  cor" 
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tions,  in  context  they  make  sense. 

Le  Plaisir  as  a  restaurant  might  have  been  in 
his  mind  simple  and  unpretentious,  but  to  the 
pubUc  who  flocked  to  it  it  was  splendidly 
decorated  and  the  food  was  a  gourmet's  delight. 
In  no  way  did  it  resemble  his  statement  that 
American  restaurants  should  sell  good  Ameri- 
can food  such  as  soft  shell  crabs  and  bay  scallops 
or  rock  crabs  and  shag  roe.  Serve  Calif ornian 
wines  with  Maine  lobsters,  Swordfish,  Little 
Neck  crabs.  'And  Jersey  tomatoes'  he  continues 
as  tHe  list  grows  longer.  'How  about  the  Great 
American  Sirloin.  It's  either  badly  hung  or 
badly  cooked?  What  restaurant  serves  wild 
turkey  and  where  does  one  find  Long  Island 
Duck  properly  cooked?  All  foods  need  love  and 
care  and  the  people  who  eat  it  should  feel  the 
same.  One  should  enjoy  food  and  not  throw  it 
down  one's  throat  like  so  many  pills.  Cooking 
has  become  a  new  sort  of  therapy,  the 
bookshops  are  filled  with  cookbooks,  everyone 
seems  to  be  writing  them!'  This  is  said  with 
mild  disapproval  because  he  believes  there's  a 
vast  difference  between  taste  and  tasting. 

He  learnt  a  great  deal  by  being  a  client  at 
other  restaurants  and  has  firm  beliefs  in  how 
people  should  be  served.  'A  restaurant  should 
be  an  evening's  entertainment,  nothing  should 
be  rushed.  Remember  that  waiters  are  human 
beings.  They  are  there  to  wait,  to  be  servants 
but  not  servile.  Their  job  is  to  make  your  meal 
as  pleasant  as  possible  and  not  to  intrude,  not  to 
try  and  join  you  as  a  guest.  To  eat  is  an 
adventure.  Nothing  should  be  taken  for 
granted'.  Although  Stephen  Spector's  remarks 
apply  to  cooking  they  can  all  be  related  to  most 
aspects  of  life.  He  is  also  a  connoisseur  in  the 
way  he  assembles  his  house.  He  has  a 
connoisseur's  eye  and  considerable  knowledge 
as  well.  Before  he  became  a  game  farmer  he  was 
a  writer  and  somewhere  between  all  this  he  took 
a  James  Beard  cooking  class.  He  epitomises 
eclecticism. 


japant-ie  lacquer  on 
a  glass  table  reflect  the 
colours  in  the  Persian 
carpet. 

5:  Blue  potiches  frame 
this  lieu  of  the  sitting 
room.  More  Japanese 

lacquer  can  be  seen  on 
the  table. 

6:  The  master  bedroom. 

The  ualls  are  of  green 
velvet  and  are  covered 

from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
old  master  drauings. 

7:  The  sitting  room. 
The  bronze  by 
Georges  Braque 
complements  the 
painting  by  Odilon 
Redon. 

8:  In  the  corridor  a 
Picasso  sculpture 
stands  defiantly  tiith  a 
Matisse  oil. 

9:  Evening  in  Xetv 
York.  Another 
panoramic  vieii  from 
the  Spector  apartment 
uith  the  City 
silhouetted  against 
the  setting  sun. 
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10:  The  study.  Afternoon  light  reflects  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Signac  above  the  suede 
covered  sofa. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  doyenne  of 
McMillen's  (the  equivalent  of  English  Colefax 
&  Fowler),  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  who  founded 
the  company  in  the  early  Twenties  said 
'Design  today  has  been  stripped  of  ostentation 
and  clutter,  and  comfort  has  become  the  major 
concern.  Today  an  eclectic  collection  of  ob- 
jects and  materials  from  different  periods  - 
the  result  of  one's  experiences  and  developed 
tastes  -  make  up  a  contemporary  design'.  If 
ever  there  was  a  better  example  of  'out  of  the 
mouth's  of  babes  and  sucklings'.  .  . 

Eclecticism  is  a  new  expression  where 
design  and  decoration  are  concerned.  It  would 
not  have  appealed  to  Lady  Mendl  or  Syrie 
Maugham.  According  to  the  Oxford  American 


11:  The  Thirties  bathroom,  original  with  the 
apartment.  \ote  the  weighing  machine  dial 
built  into  the  wall. 

Dictionary,  which  is  not  only  concise  but  also 
precise,  the  description  of  an  eclectic  is  'a 
person  who  borrows  freely  from  various 
sources  in  forming  opinion,  taste  etc. '  Not  long 
ago  Stephen  Spector,  almost  in  the  same  week 
was  described  by  two  intelligent  people,  at 
different  times,  as  'a  paradox'  and  'as  having 
eclectic  taste'.  He  was  rather  mystified  and  a 
little  upset  but  'dictionaries,  you  know,  can  be 
of  great  comfort  and  after  reading  what  the 
words  meant  I  decided  that  separately  I  was 
alright  but  together  I  would  be  rather  a  mess.' 
He  collects  things  because  he  likes  them  and 
can  discard  them  just  as  easily.  In  fact  these 
pictures  may  be  a  record  for  him  as  he  was 
threatening  to  change  the  furniture  and 


furnishings  as  he  felt  he  wanted  a  softer  look. 

In  previous  centuries  people  did  not  borrow 
freely  from  various  sources  to  form  opinions 
regarding  furniture  and  furnishings.  It  was 
alright  for  philosophy  or  learning  -  everyone 
borrowed  from  somebody  else  but  architec- 
tural style  was  formal  and  dictated  by  the 
times.  Greek  was  Greek,  Roman  was  a  bypass 
of  Greek.  Byzantine  was  a  gilded  whirl  of 
extravagance.  The  tides  rolled  in  and  out  and 
change  came  and  went  and  returned  again  with 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a  sort  of  little  period  on  its 
own  when  thatch  cottages  and  barns  and  small 
manor  houses  came  into  their  own.  The 
Renaissance  spread  through  Europe  and 
Catherine  de  Medici  with  her  white  gloves 
introduced  apart  from  poison,  olive  oil  to 
France.  Diane  de  Poitiers  was  banished  and 
Chenonceaux  became  the  jewel  she  left 
behind. 

Period  was  period  and  did  not  mix.  Society 
was  a  tight  circle  and  they  only  mixed  when 
dancing  and  always  in  their  own  society. 
Times  changed,  wars  came  leaving  fields  full 
of  poppies  and  blood.  Probably  it  was  the  last 
war  which  levelled  not  only  cities  and  villages 
but  also  freed  people  from  their  social 
bondages.  Social  registers  seemed  a  little  passe 
and  hairdressers,  together  with  decorators  and 
actors,  were  and  are  invited  to  the  Hamptons. 
As  people  started  collecting  people  so  they  also 
became  eclectic  in  their  choice  of  surround- 
ings. Why  not  Matisse  above  Migeon  or 
Boudin  and  Bonnard?  Why  not  glass  and  brass 
with  antique  sculpture?  Why  not  open 
windows  and  have  the  sunshine  pouring  in?  By 
being  eclectic  in  our  choice  we  must  not  be 
sidetracked  by  the  fads  and  fancies  forced  upon 
us  by  the  dream  merchants.  Those  wavers  of 
wands  who  lull  us  into  a  false  sleep  which  at 
present  seem  to  consist  of  a  yellowy  greenery  of 
which  Oscar  Wilde  and  Aubrey  Beardsley 
would  have  totally  disapproved. 

Looking  at  Stephen  Spector's  apartment 
high  in  the  sky  above  Central  Park  there  is  a 
wonderful  mixture  and  there  is  a  splendid 
style.  The  objects,  furniture  and  works  of  art 
are  arranged  with  a  casual  disregard  for  the 
straightjacket  of  convention.  Chinese  por- 
celain and  lacquer,  Japanese  screens.  Renais- 
sance and  20th  century'  furniture.  Impression- 
ist and  modern  paintings,  all  exist  in  harmony 
in  the  relatively  limited  space.  In  the  bedroom, 
serried  ranks  of  Old  Master  drawings  line  the 
walls,  gently  mocking  the  traditions  of  picture 
hanging,  while  in  the  bathroom  the  Art  Deco 
features  have  been  deliberately  retained,  a 
concession  to  the  original  style  of  the 
apartment.  Spector  was  surprised  that  during 
the  photographic  session  we  wanted  nothing 
changed.  'Other  magazines  always  push  things 
around'  he  said.  He  also  said  'You  should  never 
make  people  feel  alone.  Just  because  you're 
beautiful  you  shouldn't  think  you're  different'. 
Surely  this  can  be  applied  to  objects  as  well? 

Photographs:  Eric  Boman 
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CARS  FOR  THE  CONK 

ALAIN  DE  CAD^iN^i 
TEST  DRIVES 
THE  CORD  810 


Of  course,  I  had  heard  about  the  Cord,  I 
had  seen  photographs  of  the  Cord,  even 
oeen  promised  a  sight  of  one  in  New  York 
some  years  ago;  but  until  this  test,  I  had  never 
actually  seen  one. 

An  old  chum  of  mine,  Adrian  Hamilton, 
who  purveys  rather  special  cars  from  Bagshot 
in  Surrey,  happened  to  mention  that  he  had 
such  a  beast  in  his  care  and  would  I  like  to  try  it 
out  for  The  Connoisseur}  The  next  day  I  was 
down  there  doing  it!  Just  that! 

This  particular  machine  is  an  810  model 
rather  than  an  812.  It  was  a  very  futuristic 
design  for  the  mid- 1930s  and  a  tribute  to  the 
designer,  Gordon  Buehrig.  He  is  still  alive  and 
well  in  the  USA  and  a  good  friend  of  Len 
Bailey  who  happens  to  have  designed  my  own 
Le  Mans  cars  for  some  years! 

The  specification  of  this  car  is  incredible.  It 
is  a  full  five  seater,  drophead  (i.e.  convertible) 
with  an  electrically  operated  pre-selector  gear- 
box (4  forwards  and  reverse),  front -wheel 
drive  and  has  a  V8  engine  of  2886  cubic  inches 
capacity  giving  out  around  40  HP  (that's  what 
I  call  old  fashioned  horsepower  which  is  the 
same  as  125  modern  bhp!)  It  also  boasts  such 
unheard  of  luxuries  as  a  really  good  heater  and 
an  actual  wireless! 

The  engine  turned  facia  is  impressive  (in  the 
baby  Bugatti  style)  and  has  a  plethora  of 
instruments  to  tell  the  driver  everything  and 
more  that  he  could  wish  to  know  about 
temperatures  and  pressures  etc.  Starting  the 
car  is  rather  fun  as  it  has  what  is  known  as  a 
Startix  device  which  turns  the  engine  over 
when  the  clutch  pedal  is  depressed  and 
disengages  when  the  motor  fires.  If  one  stalls, 
as  I  did  several  times,  a  quick  dip  on  the  pedal 
restores  life  immediately.  It  does  help  to  lessen 
the  embarrassment  of  failure ! 

On  the  road,  this  is  what  I  call  a  'tight'  car  for 
its  age.  The  steering  is  very  positive  and 
although  the  springing  is  somewhat  soft  and 
the  body  has  a  tendency  to  roll,  the  whole  car  is 
quite  easy  to  drive  and  very  comfortable.  I  was 
tempted  to  think  that  this  was  typical  'Yank' 
motoring  with  plenty  of  performance  and  not 
much  to  think  about,  which  indeed  it 
is.  .  .  .but  I'm  judging  the  car  by  today's 
criteria  and  one  had  to  remember  it  was  over 


forty  years  old  which  does  make  it  a  revelation 
I  suppose. 

Erret  Lobban,  who  was  the  governor  of  the 
'Auburn,  Cord  Duesenberg  Co.'  at  this  time, 
was  no  mean  salesman  and  as  part  of  his  sales 
technique  each  car  was  tested  and  fitted  with 
an  engraved  plaque  to  inform  the  owner  that 
'This  certifies  that  this  CORD  Automobile  has 
been  driven  at  1 10.8  mph  before  delivery'  and 
signed  by  'A.B.Jenkins'.  I  wonder  if  that  run 
constituted  running  in!  In  any  case  I  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  as  most  of  my 
running  took  place  inside  the  grounds  of 
British  Army  Chaplains  School  near  Adrian's 
garage  and  this  delightful  setting  was  not 
conducive  to  my  attempting  the  'ton'. 


All  in  all,  this  was  a  car  that  I  really  did  enjoy 
being  in:  I  can  see  where  the  apjjeal  lies  for 
those  lucky  enough  to  own  one.  Incidentally, 
the  later  model,  the  812,  was  a  little  longer  in 
the  wheelbase,  has  a  fixedhead  (sedan)  body,  a 
division  between  front  and  rear  and  could  be 
had  with  an  optional  supercharger  which 
helped  the  engine  along  to  200  bhp.  I  wouldn't 
mind  trj'ing  out  one  of  those  either.  The  big 
advantage  if  a  super  charger  in  a  vintage  car  is 
that  it  makes  the  engine  smoother  and  more 
flexible.  However  I  really  wonder  if  this  car 
could  get  any  better. 

The  next  time  I  see  Colin  Chapman,  I  might 
ask  him  if  this  Cord  gave  him  the  idea  of  using 
'pop-up'  headlamps  in  his  Lotus  Elans! 

The  control  panel  of  the  810  Curd  has  an 
impressive  array  of  instruments  uhich  keep 
the  driver  fully  informed  about  speed, 
temperatures  and  pressure. 

2:  The  810  Cord  is  of  a  very  futuristic  design 
and  was  considered  revolutionary  at  the  time 
of  its  production  in  the  mid-JOs.  Designed  by 
Gordon  Buehtigit  is  the  precursor  of  present 
day  motoring. 
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by  Patricia  Corbet t 


Ditssii^g  for  tlic  Stage 

Umberto  Tirelli  coiiects  costurties  and  keeps  history  alive  by  providing  them  for  films,  theatre  and  opera  all  round  the  world 


Hailed  as  'the  scholar,  the  antiquarian,  the 
high  priest'  of  theatrical  costumiers, 
Umberto  Tirelli  labours  tirelessly  in  his  airy, 
tum-of-the-centup.-  Roman  villa  to  attire  per- 
formers working  in  productions  around  the 
world.  From  a  comfortable  vantage  point  in  his 
residence-cum-atalier,  Signer  Tirelli  controls 
an  ever-growing  permanent  collection  of 
60,000  period  outfits  for  men  and  women,  of 
which  approximately  10,000  are  antiques. 
This  stock  is  continually  enriched  as  his  crack 
team  of  tailors,  cutters  and  embroiderers  runs 
up  new  garments  based  on  designers'  sketches, 
while  refurbishing  the  old.  The  Sartoria 
Artigianale  Teatrale,  renowned  for  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity-  of  its  inventory-,  often 
loans  rare  originals  to  exhibitions  in  Italy  and 
abroad;  Diana  Vreeland,  head  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  Costume  Institute,  is 
astounded  at  the  freshness  of  the  fabrics  and 
the  sound  reconstruction  of  the  costumes 
'which  are  marvellously  maintained'. 

'I  am  not  a  traditional  collector',  emphasises 
Umberto  TireUi,  'My  acquisitions  are  never 
made  as  mvestments,  or  out  of  a  morbid 

1:  Silvana  Mangano  in  Death  in  Venice, 
zcearing  an  Italian  linen  suit,  1910. 

4:  Govm  belonging  to  Queen  Margherita  and 
English  day  costume,  both  c.  1890. 


2:  Beach  scene  from  Death  in  Venice.  French, 
Italian  and  British  costumes,  c.  1910. 

5:  Italian  silk  dressing  gown  and  nightdress 
trimmed  zvith  lace  and  ribbons,  1895. 


fascination  with  the  past,  or  even  for  the  love  of 
a  fine  object ;  I  buy  clothes  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  them  to  life  -  which  means  that  they 
are  intended  either  to  be  worn  in  theatrical 
productions  or  to  provide  documentation  on 
stitching,  cut  and  trimming'.  Employees  in  a 
specialised  department  of  the  Sartoria  devoted 
to  consers-ation,  skilfully  apply  gauze  patches, 
replace  linings,  match  fabrics,  restore  em- 
broider}', lace  and  beading.  Tirelli's  experts 
are  frequently  as  knowledgeable  as  museum 
curators,  for  the  collection  includes  items  from 
the  early  18th  centun,-  through  the  1960s. 

None  of  the  costumes  are  on  display;  when 
they  are  not  actually  in  use,  Signor  Tirelli 
deposits  them  in  ten  large  magazzini  -  or 
warehouses  -  discreetly  located  in  the  Prati 
and  Boccea  districts  of  Rome  and  referred  to 
by  the  name  of  the  area  followed  by  a  number: 
Boctea  5,  for  instance,  or  Prati  2.  This 
ingenious  though  complicated  storage  system 
was  devised  to  reduce  the  threat  of  extensive 
losses  due  to  theft  or  fire. 

Umberto  Tirelli's  first  purchases  date  to 
1964,  the  year  in  which  he  founded  his  firm, 

3:  Romy  Schneider  in  Ludtvig,  1972. 
Embroidered  Tuscan  wool  jacket  1866. 

6:  Velvet  cape  decorated  with  1920s  Gallenga 
patterns  reproducing  17th-  century  motifs. 
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after  a  decade  of  experience  in  Milan  and 
Rome  collaborating  with  directors  Luchino 
Visconti  and  Franco  Zefferelli.  'Although  I 
could  ill  afford  to  do  so  initially,  I  bought,  and 
bought,  and  bought.  I  have  ended  up  with  a 
few  truly  outstanding  pieces,  a  number  of  very 
fine  costumes,  a  great  many  average  items  and 
some  rubbish.' 

He  is  particularly  proud  of  30-odd  'breath- 
taking' silk-embroidered  18th-century  cos- 
tumes which  once  belonged  to  aristocratic 
Venetian  families.  Because  of  their  fragility, 
these  are  only  infrequently  allow  to  leave  the 
premises.  A  special  exception  was  recently 
made  for  Strehler's  production  of  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro  at  La  Scala,  in  which  Frederica  Von 
Stade  donned  authentic  silk  vest  and  breeches 
to  sing  the  part  of  Cherubino. 

The  Sartoria  Artigianale  owns  ten  Empire- 
st>le,  but  only  three  or  four  'curious  though 
interesting'  outfits  dating  to  the  1830s.  The 
rare  mid- 19th-century  costumes  are  always  in 
high  demand  for  period  films  and  plays;  many 
were  worn  in  Visconti's  1972  Ludwig. 

'I  have  a  huge  stock  of  Worth  creations 
dating  to  the  1970s',  Signor  Tirelli  continues, 
'and  roughly  1,000  specimens  of  fin-de-siecle 
clothing.  These  include  a  dozen  splendid  state 
robes  and  capes  which  once  belonged  to  Queen 
.Vlargherita  of  Savoy.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
acquire  them  from  the  granddaughter  of  her 
governness  -  albeit  at  quite  a  high  price*.  A 
brilliantly  beaded  black  evening  gown  from 
this  grotjp  was  donated  to  the  Fashion 


Museum  of  Kyoto,  where  it  was  displayed  in 
last  year's  exhibition  'Evolution  of  Fashion 
1835-1895'. 

The  gracious  era  from  1905  to  1913  is 
perhaps  the  most  fully  represented  in  the 
collection,  with  over  2,000  articles  of  day  and 
evening  wear.  Viewers  of  the  film  Death  in 
Venice  (1970)  will  recall  the  delicious  refine- 
ment of  detail  and  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
the  costumes  -  from  the  women's  crisp  linen 
suits  and  trimmed  parasols  to  the  men's  striped 
bathing  togs,  all  of  which  were  authentic  and 
drawn  from  Tirelli's  apparently  inexhaustible 
storerooms. 

The  style  of  the  1920s  is  illustrated  with 
designs  from  Poiret,  Worth  and  Chanel,  a 
number  of  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts's  1974  'Inven- 
tive Clothing'.  Chanel  is  one  of  Signor  Tirelli's 
great  favourites:  he  has  patiently  gathered 
approximately  40  outfits  from  before  and  after 
the  designer's  retirement,  spanning  the  years 
between  1925  and  1960.  Many  of  these  pieces, 
including  a  dashing  red-and-black  leather 
motoring  coat  formed  part  of  the  travelling 
Chanel  show  organised  in  1975. 

The  1930s  high  fashion  is  culled  from  the 
production  of  Schiaparelli,  Mionnet  and 
Dess^s.  Signor  Tirelli  regretfully  admits  to  'a 
little  gap'  in  the  '40s,  remedied  in  part  through 
a  rather  unusual  spree  at  the  Galleries 
Lafayette  in  Lyon,  where  he  purchased  2,000 
articles  of  day  wear  which  had  been  forgotten 
in  the  store's  warehouses  since  the  war. 


The  'New  Look'  is  represented  by  Fath, 
Dior  and  Balenciaga;  some  twenty  gowns  by 
the  Spanish  couturier  are  among  the  chief ' 
ornaments  of  the  collection.  The  work  of 
Italians  such  as  Roberto  Capucci  -  'the 
greatest  designer  this  country  has  ever  had*, 
Signor  Tirelli  affirms  -  and  Irene  Galitzine 
also  graces  the  Sartoria's  two-tier  racks  and 
deep  wicker  hampers. 

The  Sartoria  is  often  the  first  and  last  resort 
for  theatrical  designers  on  the  look-out  for 
local  colour:  upon  urgent  request,  the 
magazzini  will  disclose  authentic  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Italian  military  uniforms, 
liturgical  vestments  (which  prominently  fig- 
ured in  Fellini's  Roma),  Turkish  and  Arab 
national  garb,  as  well  as  several  'suits  of  lights' 
donated  by  Signor  Tirelli's  friend  Dominguin. 

Yet  another  ace  in  his  capacious  sleeve  is  the 
Gallenga  copyright.  Gallenga  was  Fortuny's 
great  rival,  whose  creations  were  sought  after 
by  D'Annunzio  heroines  and  American 
heiresses  from  1900  to  1940.  She  designed 
sumptuously  draped  silk  and  velvet  robes 
stamped  with  the  distinctive  flowing  patterns 
which  became  her  signature.  Umberto  Tirelli 
now  owns  Gallenga's  collection  of  7,000  hand- 
carved  wood-blocks  bearing  her  stylised 
versions  of  Byzantine,  Renaissance,  Rococo 
and^Art  Nouveau  motifs,  which  he  uses  in  the 
realisation  of  costumes  for  the  opera.  'Gallen- 
ga's designs  create  extraordinary  and  magical 
effect  on  stage.  I  used  different  patterns  on 
different  fabrics  for  two  productions  of  Simon 
Boccanegra  -  one  at  La  Scala,  one  at  the 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera  -  and  obtained  startling 
diverse  results.' 

Surveying  his  collection,  Signor  Tirelli 
remarks  wistfully,  'I  really  do  not  expect  to  go 
much  beyond  my  present  cut-off  date  of  1965. 
There  have  been  so  many  changes  in  the  world 
that  buying  old  rags  has  become  a  specialist's 
business.  Now  that  women  have  taken  up  la 
mode  retro,  the  market  has  been  completely 
thrown  off  balance.  .  .  Also,  since  collecting  is 
part  of  my  work,  it  is  important  that  my 
acquisitions  never  become  a  burden  to  the 
firm.  That  is  why  I  avoid  auctions,  where  the 
temptation  to  part  with  outrageous  sums  is 
almost  irresistible'. 

In  the  early  years  Signor  Tirelli's  preferred 
market  was  the  Marche  des  Puces  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
vendors,  who  held  particularly  choice  items  in 
reserve  for  him.  This  source  has,  alas,  almost 
dried  up  and  most  purchases  are  now  made 
through  newspaper  announcements  and  from 
private  owners,  both  in  Italy  and  abroad. 
Friends  in  aristocratic  circles  have  donated 
'many  very  important  articles';  others  -  less 
rich,  less  generous  and  less  friendly'  -  have 
agreed  to  sell  him  the  contents  of  their  attics. 

How  does  Umberto  Tirelli  know  where  to 
look,  whom  to  contact?  'It's  a  little  like  being 
an  archaeologist;  you  start  out  with  a  certain 
instinct,  a  fiair.  .  .'  He  recalls  with  a  smile  that 
'they  used  to  say  that  I  exchanged  old  rags  for 
new.  In  fact,  during  the  '60s  I  scoured  the 
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countryside,  persuading  the  locals  to  part 
with  traditional  costumes  in  exchange  for 
brand  new,  store-bought  clothes.  They 
thought  I  was  mad'.  After  Vatican  II,  the 
Sartoria  was  able  to  acquire  a  vast  stock  of 
out-dated  liturgical  vestments.  Social  up- 
heavals have  also  taken  their  toll:  a  family  of 
the  Roman  nobility  -  which  Signor  Tirelli 
has  agreed  not  to  identify  -  offered  him  30 
servants  uniforms  and  liveries,  made  to  order 
'  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  acquisition  of  a  group  of  gowns 
belonging  to  the  'three  famous  Marchese 
Carandini'  was  a  tremendous  coup.  'They 
were  famous  for  the  vow  they  took  on  their 
mother's  deathbed  never  to  marry,  because 
their  father  had  run  off  with  their  governess', 
Signor  Tirelli  explains.  'The  first  was  a 
woman  of  gigantic  proportions,  the  second 
was  average-sized  and  the  third  was  truly 
diminutive.  Their  wardrobes,  which  were 
practically  identical  except  for  the  trimmings, 
date  from  1860  to  1940  and  provide  a 
staggering  wealth  of  information! 

The  hub  of  Umberto  Tirelli's  whirl  of 
professional  activity  is  his  study,  decorated 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  portraits  by 
Luciano  Visconti  and  designer  Lila  de' 
Nobili,  bozzetti,  cluttered  theatre  mementos 
and  crowds  of  silver  framed  photographs.  It 
is  here  that  he  answers  telephone  calls, 
receives  visitors,  works  on  his  forthcoming 
autobiography  and  organises  exhibitions  (the 
latest,  'Visconti  e  il  suo  lavoro',  opened  in 
Milan  and  will  travel  to  Switzerland  and 
Japan).  During  the  course  of  his  success- 
studded  career,  Signor  Tirelli  has  amassed 
decorations  from  the  Italian  State,  as  well  as 
the  cities  of  Florence,  for  his  work  on  the 
1979  show  Pitti:  curiosita  di  una  reggia,  and 
Siena  for  his  realisation  of  Palio  costumes  for 
the  Contrada  della  Torre. 

'I  have  had  the  unique  and  thrilling 
opportunity  of  assisting  our  greatest 
directors,  in  addition  to  artists  such  as  De 
Chirico,  Manzu,  Guttuso,  Leonor  Fini  and 
Clerici'  he  recalls  with  satisfaction.  'But  most 
important  of  all,  I  have  been  able  to  realise 
my  dream  of  having  a  sartoria  full  of  sun,  and 
greenery,  and  flowers.'  Tirelli's  ataliers,  like 
his  private  apartments,  are  abloom  with 
freshly  cut  flowers  from  the  terraces  and 
courtyards:  'My  mother  taught  me  the  secret 
of  never  letting  a  single  blossom  go  to  waste'. 

How  would  Umberto  Tirelli  sum  up  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
what  is  his  forcast  for  the  future?  'Un  gran 
lavorare ! ' 

7:  Umberto  Tirelli  in  his  study  decorated 
with  photographs,  mementos  and  portraits. 

8:  Tirelli's  employees  at  the  Sartoria  are 
often  as  knowledgeable  as  museum  curators. 

9:  Romy  Schneider  in  Ludwig  wearing  a 
black  silk  embroidered  capelet,  1864. 
Photographs:  4-8  Cesare  Colombo,  Milan. 
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1:  Frangois  Spoe try  's  taste  is  eclectic.  This 
African  carving  of  a  mythical  beast  devouring 
a  pig  is  typical  of  his  diverse  interests  as  is  the 
18th-century  South  Indian  Madras  relief  in 
the  background. 


2  &  7:  Port  Grimaud  nestles  in  the  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  if  it  had  always  been  there. 
Because  of  its  location  and  its  facilities  it  has 
become  fashionable  as  holiday  resort  and 
retirement  retreat. 


3:  Stairs  lead  from  the  open  plan  living  area 
to  the  dining  room.  This  intimate  comer  with 
scatter  cushions  and  low  table  is  just  one  of 
the  many  aspects.  The  Art  Nouveau  pewter  is 
the  collection  of  Madame  Spoerry. 


by  Sue  Bond 


PORT  GRIMAUD: 
A  SAILOR'S  PARADISE 


At  first  sight  a  timeless 
Provencal  fishing  village,  Port 
Grimaud  actually  rose  from 
the  sands  only  fifteen  years  ago. 
Described  as  the  Venice  of 
Provence,  it  is  a  lagoon  city  that 
must  be  approached  frrmi  the  sea. 


Lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
J  Port  Grimaud  is  situated  between  Saint 
Tropez  and  Saint  Maxime.  By  sea  it  is  27  miles 
to  the  beautiful  unspoiled  lies  d'Hyeres  while 
Corsica  is  only  104  miles  away.  Port  Grimaud 
is  really  a  resort  complex  served  by  a  network 
of  canals  so  that  the  sea  flows  into  the  heart  of 
the  village.  It  consists  of  over  2,000 
individually-designed  terraced  town  houses  in 
delightful  pastel  shades,  each  with  its  own 
mooring.  Each  house  has  two  frontages,  one 
overlooking  the  sea,  the  other  overlooking  the 
garden.  It  is  this  duality  which  gives  Port 
Grimaud  its  charm  and  originality.  Its  unique 
Mediterranean  style  is  the  result  of  the  har- 
monious marriage  of  different  styles  and 
travelling  along  the  canals,  the  influences  of 
Venetian,  Spanish  and  Provencal  architecture 
can  be  seen. 
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4:  Looking  down  from  the  dining  area  to  the  5:  Each  terraced  house  is  individually  6:  Tivice  a  week,  all  the  year  round,  market 

arc  of  the  pool,  in  the  foreground  is  an  designed  and  coloured  in  different  pastel  day  has  virtually  become  a  secular  rite.  Fresh 

18th-century  gun  by  L.  Chobert  of  Paris  which  shades  evoking  the  feel  of  a  typical  Provencal  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  fish  and  herbs  mingle 

was  acquired  by  Spoerry 's  great  grandfather  fishing  village.  Instead  of  a  car  it  is  a  boat  with  earthenware  dishes,  jewels  and  woven 

from  a  boat  on  Lake  Geneva.  that  is  left  outside  the  back  door.  materials  to  conjure  up  a  colourful  array. 
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8:  Frangois  Spoerry  is  a  remarkable  man, 
with  courage  and  determination  he  made  his 
dream  come  true.  Everyone  said  Port 
Gnmaud  would  sink  into  the  sea  but  he  knew 
the  Greeks  had  built  Athenopolis  there. 

Port  Grimaud  is  the  creation  of  architect 
and  sailor,  Francois  Spoerry,  who  since  the  age 
of  six  when  he  saw  a  model  of  a  prehistoric 
lagoon  city  in  the  Landesmuseum  in  Zurich, 
dreamed  of  building  a  village  where  a  boat 
could  be  moored  at  the  back  door.  Spoerry 
came  to  architecture  by  an  indirect  route, 
having  failed  to  obtain  a  place  at  the  naval 
school  at  Brest  because  of  a  weak  eye.  As  he 
puts  it,  'the  Navy  saved  mc  for  the  sea'.  He 
studied  both  in  Paris  and  Marseilles  but  his 
interest  in  the  sea  was  aJ-^ays  prominent  and  he 
obtained  his  diploma  with  a  plan  for  a  ship- 
building yard  He  finished  his  studies  in  1942 


9:  Spoerry 's  own  house  allows  him  a 
panoramic  view  over  the  lagoon  city.  With 
water  on  three  sides  he  realises  that  he  has 
come  to  need  water  as  if  he  were  amphibian. 
Photographs:  Bruno  de  Hamel. 

and  the  same  year  joined  the  Maquis. 
Eventually  he  was  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and 
he  was  sent  to  six  camps  in  Germany. 
Liberated  by  the  Americans  in  1945  he 
returned  to  Alsace  to  set  up  his  architecture 
business.  On  his  way  to  a  family  lunch  in  1962 
he  noticed  an  area  of  wasteland  on  the  gulf  of 
Saint  Tropez.  This  35  hectacres  had  been  on 
the  market  for  seven  years  and  the  same 
afternoon  Spoerry  decided  to  buy  the  land.  'I 
never  gamble  in  casinos,'  said  Spoerry,  'but  I 
do  in  my  job'.  In  two  months  he  had  built  the 
model  but  it  was  four  years  before  the  local 
authorities  could  make  a  decision.  The  most 


important  day  in  Francois  Spoerry's  profess- 
ional life  was  14  June  1966  when  the  first 
building  permit  was  granted. 

Fifteen  years  later  a  string  of  islands  and 
peninsulas  branching  out  in  all  directions  has 
sprung  up.  A  population  of  about  10,000  live 
in  a  real  village  with  its  town  hall,  medical 
centre,  post  office  and  church  with  Vasarely 
windows.  Life  revolves  around  the  market 
square  where  there  is  every  shop  imaginable. 
Although  there  are  no  night  clubs,  the 
glittering  attractions  of  Saint  Tropez  are  only  a 
twenty  minute  boat-ride  away.  Every  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday  market  gardeners  gather  in  the 
square  to  sell  their  produce.  Unlike  market 
days  elsewhere  there  are  no  traffic  or  parking 
problems  as  cars  are  restricted  and  travel  is  by 
way  of  the  seabuses  or  small  boats.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief  Port  Grimaud  is  not  just  a 
summer  resort,  'Even  Father  Christmas  visits 
Port  Grimaud'  laughed  Spoerry. 

Port  Grimaud  is  divided  into  sectors  of  up  to 
80  houses  which  are  overseen  by  a  guardian. 
These  non-uniformed  caretakers  are  a  great 
deterrent  to  would-be  burglars  but  they  also 
maintain  the  house  in  the  owner's  absence  and 
ensure  services  such  as  garden  watering.  Port 
Grimaud  is  not  closed  to  outsiders  and  there 
are  public  quays  for  visitors  where  100  boats 
can  be  moored.  The  residents  have  access  to  all 
the  amenities  associated  with  a  modern  marina 
and  with  one  telephone  call  a  Port  Grimaudois 
can  arrange  for  his  boat  to  be  prepared. 

Spoerry's  own  house,  completed  in  1971,  is 
on  the  point  of  a  peninsula  and  surrounded  by 
water  on  three  sides.  A  square  tower  dominates 
the  building  and  houses  the  main  bedroom  as 
well  as  serving  as  a  sun  terrace  and 
observatory.  The  study  is  the  master  room  of 
the  house  which  Spoerry  calls  his  'room  for  all 
seasons'  and  where  he  does  his  thinking.  In  this 
vaulted  room  his  collection  of  ship  models  is 
also  displayed.  A  teleoperated  door  leads  to  the 
boat  house  where  the  motor  launch  is  tethered. 
The  yacht  is  moored  at  the  edge  of  the  quay. 

In  1967  when  the  first  residents  moved  in  a 
four  bedroom  house  sold  for  around  £12,000 
and  a  two  bedroom  for  £9,000.  Within  a  year 
those  prices  has  doubled  and  in  1981  the 
figures  are  in  the  region  of  twelve  times  the 
original  prices.  Only  300  to  400  more  units  will 
be  built  and  completion  is  scheduled  for  1985 
when  the  port  will  harbour  1500  boats.  With 
moorings  becoming  scarce  in  the  gulf  these 
quays  will  be  a  sound  investment.  The  pioneer 
settlers  were  predominantly  French  but  now 
the  population  comprises  about  40%  French, 
25%  British  and  25%  Germans  and  Belgians. 
Spoerry  sees  Port  Grimaud  as  an  ideal  resort 
for  the  British  who  are  a  sea-faring  nation  and 
he  notes  that  the  Americans  are  also  curious. 

This  lagoon  city  has  its  own  way  of  life  and 
its  own  special  atmosphere.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Peter  Sellers  and  Lynn 
Frederick  chose  to  spend  their  honeymoon 
there.  Frangois  Spoerry  has  brought  together 
the  charm  of  an  old  village  with  the  services  of 
a  modern  town  to  create  a  sailor's  paradise. 
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THE  28th 
WINTER 
ANTIQUES 
SHOW 


The  28  th  Annual  Winter  Antiques 
Show  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Sidt 
Settlement  House,  returns  again 
to  New  York  this  month. 

The  show  will  be  held  at  the  7th  Regiment 
Armory  at  Park  Avenue  and  67th  Street 
from  January  22  to  January'  31  1982.  More 
than  70  of  America's  finest  antique  dealers  will 
offer  rare  objects  from  all  over  the 
world  -  many  to  be  displayed  publicly  for  the 
first  time. 

Among  the  features  at  this  year's  Show  will 
be  the  return  of  the  very  popular  and  instruc- 


tive walk  aiii) -talk  seminars  on  antique  collect- 
ing. In  addition,  the  Wi.ucrthur  M  -id 

Gardens  of  W  ilmington,  Delawan   .tc 

early  New  York  craftsmen  with  special 
exhibition,  'Perspectives on  .New  York,' as  well 
as  offer  an  exciting  and  unique  sneak  preview' 
of  miniature  replicas  of  objects  from  rooms 
soon  to  be  installed  in  the  Museum's 
permanent  collection. 


IStatr&Compdnv,  59  Host  57  Sttrel. 
New  York  10022.  Tel.  (212) .l'iS-7620. 
An  Ifith-centuty  Ftiiilish  Queen  Anne  uohiul 
double  (htne  bureau  bookeaae,  e.  1710. 

2Di(iiet  Mwn,  Inc.,  .U  l-M.'it  67  Street, 
New  York  10021.  Tel.  (212)  QSS-524S. 
Jfaofues  de  'nfoue.  'Rendez-vous  o  la 
Fonatinr',  oil  on  canvas.  25 '/i  X  31  inches. 

O   Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knight  sbridge, 

Place,  IjnsAtT  '  v 


Inc.,  84H5 


Ca!  on 


I"! 


-4353.  Four 
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4 Ralph  M.  Chait  Galh 
12  East  56  Street,  \ .  i  .'22. 

Tel.  (212)  758-0937.  One  of  a  pair  of  rare 

'  • "  '  ■  "  ■■'}'>t  bears  a 

:::xi  period, 

i  662-1 7 22.  Height:  3'/2  mche> 


6L'Antiquaire,  Inc.,  717  Madison 
\venue,  New  York  10021.  Tel.  (212) 
751-1570.  One  of  a  pair  of  late  12th-century 
bronze  door  handles  from  the  'portale'  of  a 
cathedral  in  southern  Italy.  S'/z  inches  square. 


7(k'orgian  Manor  Antiques  Inc., 
J05  East  61  Street,  New  York  10021. 
Tel.  (212)  593-2520. 

Fine  George  III  mahogany  rolltop  secretaire 
bookcase,  c.  1800. 


3 Bedford  Green  Anti.  :is,  Box  517, 
Bedford,  New  York.  Tel.  (914)  234-9273. 
A  rare  English  oak  bacon  cupboaid  settle  with 
panelled  sides  and  back,  1760. 


8 Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc.,  126  East 
Delaware  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 
Tel.  (312)337-0202. 

Queen  Anne  marquetry  inlaid  longcase  clock 
by  Richard  Colston,  London,  with  a  month 
going  six  pillar  movement,  c.  1 705. 


9Le  Cadet  de  Gascogtie,  1021  Lexington 
Avenue,  Xew  York  10021. 
Tel.  (212)  744-5925. 

Empire  wine  cooler:  a  vase-shaped  Sevres 
porcelain  bucket,  marked  'Mftre  IMPle  de 
Sevres'.  The  crown  of  laurel  is  supported  by 
swans  holding  crowns  as  handles,  and  both 
handles  bear  the  stamp  'AM. '.  (Mercier,  a 
master  orfevre  of  the  workshop  of  Biennais). 
Height:  7V2  inches. 
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1r\   Sylvia  Tearston  Antiques,  1053 
U   Third  Avenue.  New  York  10021. 
Tel.  (212)  838-0415. 

Extremely  rare  Chinese  export  porcelain 
standing  stag,  early  18th  century.  Height: 
1 0^2  inches,  width:  8'/2  inches,  depth:  3V4 
inches. 
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James  and  Xancy  Glazer,  2209 
Delancy  Place.  Philadelphia, 


Pemisyhania  19103.  Tel.(215)  732-8788. 
Fine  southern  uall  cupboard  of  cherry  wood 
tdth  chamfered  comers,  finely  detailed  inlay 
and  scroll  top,  c.  1810-1820.  Height:  7  feet  9 
inches,  icidth:  48  inches,  depth:  21  inches. 
Rare  Lancaster  County  Windsor  blunt  arrow 
foot  knuckle  armchair  c.  1 770;  assorted 
pottery  and  a  Pennsylvania  coverlet,  1 853. 


Icy    Fred  B.  Nadler  Antiques  Inc.,  31 
vJ   East  64  Street,  New  York  10021. 
Tel.  (212)  744-6165. 

Fine  pair  of  Chinese  export  porcelain  goose 
tureens.  Qianlong  Period,  1736-1795. 

1    A    Gerald  Komblau  Gallery,  790 
1        Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021. 
Tel.  (212)  737-7433. 

Alexander  Pope.  'First  Prize, '  oil  on  canvas 
trompe  I'oeil painting,  c.  1890,  21  X  26>/4 
inches. 


1r    Thos.  K.  Woodard,  838  Madison 
3  Avenue,  New  York  10021. 
Tel.  (212)  988-2906. 

'Sunshine  and  Shadow'  Amish  quilt  from 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  c.  1910. 
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1         Doris  Leslie  Blau  Gallery, 
1  D   /5  East  57  Street,  New  York  10022. 
Tel.  (212)  759-3715. 

Persian  Sultanabad  carpet,  1 1  feet  2  inches  X 
7  feet  2  inches. 
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The  Incurable  Collector  Inc., 
42  East  57  Street.  Xew  York  10022 
Tel.  (212)  755-0140. 

Rare  George  III  black  lacquer  japanned  side 
table  with  shaped  top,  serpentine  front  and 
fretted  brackets,  c.  1760.  Height  SS'A  inches, 
width:  21'/2  inches,  length  58  inches. 


J'-  .entuntii 
eyes,  .  jrtz,  biL. 

toppet,  ^  u  .  .  .silver  su^ 
foot.  Height  5^/2  inches. 
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CHOICE  WORKS 
FROM  THE 
GREAT  JAPAN 
EXHIBITION 


A  true  connoisseur  in  Japan,  it  is  said,  spends  half  a 
lifetime  collecting  hundreds  of  works  of  art  and  the  other 
half  refining  the  collection  to  five  masterpieces.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  The  Connoisseur  visited  the  Great  Japan 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy -surely  one  of  the  most 
impressive  exhibitions  in  decades.  Our  guide  was  Sir  John 
Figgess,  a  member  of  the  policy  committee  for  the  show 
and  one  of  the  most  perceptive  connoisseurs  of  Japanese 
art.  Despite  eliminating  certain  whole  categories,  and  try 
as  we  did,  we  failed  the  exercise  in  connoisseurship.  After 
much  pleasant  agony,  about  a  dozen  superb  pieces  were 
selected  of  which  six  are  illustrated. 


2:  'These  dishes  really  are  the  absolute  tops  in  Japanese  ceramic  design.  They  are 
handmade,  not  thrown  on  the  wheel.  Each  is  a  brilliant  composition  and  concept.  The 
idea  that  you  can  have  in  a  set  five  different  masterpieces  of  landscape  and  seascape  is 
thrilling.  In  such  a  small  space  you  have  the  whole  essence  of  Japanese  art.' 
Ogata  Kenzan,  18th  century,  Nezu  Art  Museum,  Tokyo. 

3 :  'This  is  the  super  Rolls  Royce  of  its  day,  but  how  much  more  distinguished  it 
would  be  to  have  one  of  these  palanquins.  What  a  great  example  of  lacquer  work, 
design  and  coach  work.  It  was  made  for  the  wedding  of  the  Shogun  and  the  whole 
balance  of  it  is  extraordinary.' 

Ceremonial  palanquin.  Wood  decorated  in  black  lacquer,  gold  and  silver. 
Lacquermaster:  Koami  Choho  (1628-1682).  Tokyo  National  Museum. 


1 :  'What  a  triumph  this  is!  We  see  a  detail  of  an  ink 
painting  on  a  large  door  of  a  temple.  These  six  sliding 
doors  have  never  left  the  temple  before.  On  the  extreme 
left  panel  are  just  two  of  the  tiger's  great  whiskers. 
Nobody  but  the  Japanese  would  have  dreamed  of  making 
a  tiger  like  this -absolutely  smashing!  One  of  the  great 
works  of  art  of  any  period.  They  were  made  as  doors  and 
he  went  up  and  painted  them  very  likely  in  just  one 
day.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  of  all  time.' 
fifjunding  tiger.  Sagasawa  Rosetu,  1 787.  Muryoji 
Temple,  Wakayama.  Detail  of  one  of  six  sliding  doors. 
Ink  on  paper. 
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4:  'This  is  from  a  set  of  twelve  fr 
beings'.  Each  painting  has  an  en 
one.  They  fall  into  the  categon 
Chrysanthemums  by  a  stream,  tiiih 
Emperor  of  Japan. 

5:  'I  am  terribly  attracted  by  this  picture.  V  no'       nrjercver.r  !ic 

arbour.  This  is  a  universal  thing,  a  summatio:;  :r  mankind.  It   >c 

you  really  feel  hot.  Look  at  the  infinite  variety  in  the  treatment  of  the  foliage.  And  the 
brush.  So  powerful!  It's  one  of  the  two  National  Treasures  sent  to  the  e\ 
Kusumi  Morikage  (1620-1690).  Ink  and  colours  on  paper.  Tokyo  XatioTh.  , 

6:  'A  dream  reality.  I  like  the  colours  and  the  inventiveness  is  amazing.  I  often  wonder 
how  we  Europeans  conned  ourselves  into  the  idea  that  the  Japanese  were  only  copyistsV 
The  narrow  ivy  road.  Fukae  Roshu  ( 1699-1 757).  Umezaiva  collection,  Tokyo. 
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by  June  Field 


Selling  a  life-style  is  what  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Edward  Lee  Cave  calls  his  job 
as  Chairman  of Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  International  Realty 


This  415-acre  estate  with  eleven  room  colonial  house  in  Central  New  Jersey,  was  lived  in  by  Joseph 
M.  Roebling,  great  grandson  of  the  man  responsible  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Price  $1,195,000. 


Mr.  Lee  Cave  began  his  career  on  he  art 
side  witli  Sotheby's  around  1964,  start- 
ing the  property'  arm  with  Mr.  Charles 
Seilheimer  some  five  years  ago. 

Ke  says  there  is  no  longe-  quite  the  same 
degree  of  interest  in  the  luxun,'  New  Yorkpied 
a  terre  which  used  to  be  the  most  popular  buy. 
"The  top  demand  now  L  for  fine  agricultural 
properties  in  which  the  client  is  ready  to  invest 
from  about  $3m  to  $6m,  in  the  certainty  that 
such  a  property  in  the  USA  confers  security  in 
the  short  term,  and  capital  appreciation  in  the 
long  term'. 

More  and  more  the  Corporation  are 
specialising  in  farming  properties  which  are 
likelv  to  appeal  to  their  overseas  clients  too. 
Properties  which  although  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  countryside,  are  often  only  an  hour's 
journey  from  New  York  City.  The  northeast 
tri-state  region  -  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  has  an  important  concentration 
of  estate  properties,  whether  in  resorts  such  as 
Fishers  Island  and  the  Hamptons,  'horsey' 
towns  such  as  Millbrook,  or  the  opulent 
suburbs  of  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Coun- 
ties, where  values  have  risen  steadily  over  the 
last  ten  years,  while  across  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  legacy  of  the  now  sub-divided  grand  estates 
of  the  Roosevelts,  Morgans  and  Whitneys  is 
reported  as  'very  much  alive'. 

Recently  on  offer  through  local  agents 
whom  Sotheby's  bring  in  on  out-of-town  deals, 
were  the  Goose  Lake  195-acre  estate  in 
Westchester  County,  just  45  minutes  from 
Manhattan,  an  English  Tudor-style  manor 
house  in  the  mountain  colony  of  Bernardsville, 
and  a  copy  of  a  French  chateau  on  a  hill-top  on 
Long  Island.  This  was  built  by  Isabelle  Dodge 
Sloane  of  the  Dodge  Automobile  empire,  and 
was  more  recently  the  home  of  Broadway 
producer  Robert  Schuler  and  his  wife,  soprano 
Patrice  Munsel.  Both  these  places  are  about  an 
hour  from  Manhattan. 

Sotheby's  clients  are  almost  equally  divided 
between  USA  citizens  and  Europeans.  'The 
latter  often  seem  to  look  on  buying  a  home  in 
the  USA  as  investing  in  a  refuge  or  sanctuary 
where  they  will  be  safe  and  secure,  no  matter 
what  happens  in  the  present  uncertain 
international  situation  elsewhere  in  the  world' 
claims  Mr.  Cave:  'And  they  are  finding  luxury 
properties  in  and  around  New  York  are,  in 
many  instances,  excellent  bargains  when 
compared  to  their  equivalent  in  Europe  and  so 
offer  a  secure  hedge  against  inflation.  For 
many  of  our  buyers  New  York  has  become  an 
international  business  and  cultural  haven;  and 
it  is  not  that  they  are  necessarily  moving  away 
from  their  own  countries,  but  rather,  in  the 
light  of  political  and  economic  changes  in  their 
homelands,  looking  to  put  some  money  in 
America'. 

The  Manhattan  apartment  and  town-house 
nnarket  is  on  the  up-grade  <igain.  As  several 
realtors  point  out:  'An  increasing  number  of 
businesses,  arc  returning  to  New  York,  and 
some  pco[.;'  are  coming  back  from  the 
suburbs,  all  anxious  to  put  their  cash  into 


bricks  and  mortar'.  And  cash  is  what  most 
apartments  in  prime  areas  are  bought  for 
today,  acknowledges  Brown,  Harris,  Stevens, 
a  leading  real  estate  firm. 

The  problem  has  been  that  in  Manhattan  the 
market  had  risen  over  the  last  decade  too  fast 
for  too  long,  and  by  mid- 1980  sales  declined 
dramatically,  and  prices  stabilized  or  drifted 
downwards.  But  with  affluent  new  arrivals 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  New  York  City, 
there  is  a  more  controlled  surge  in  prices.  The 
highest  standard  of  service  and  security  are 
expected  in  the  new  developments  though, 
with  innovative  features  such  as  sunken  living- 
rooms,  wood-burning  fire  places,  dramatic 
sky-lights  and  oversized  patios  and  terraces. 
All  these  are  incorporated  into  Metropolitan 
Living's  luxury  condominium  in  the  Upper 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  525  East  80th  Street, 
which  is  currently  being  promoted  to  the 
British  market;  and  'the  Residence  on 
Madison'  was  selling  well  even  at  topping-out 
stage  in  the  autumn,  with  the  apartments, 
designed  by  architect  Thierry  Despont,  being 
offered  as  'a  limited  edition',  with  'high 
ceilings  that  are  ideal  for  art  collectors';  and  if 
you  are  short  oii  ohjets  d'art  to  put  on  the  9'/2ft 
or  13 '/aft  high  walls,  then  you  can  just  pop 
downstairs  to  the  gallery  that  is  being 
incorporated  into  the  building  or  to  any  of  the 
numerous  galleries  nearby. 

Prices  are  around  $268,000  to  $486,000.  Art 


lovers  were  also  expected  to  flock  to  The 
Museum  Tower,  265-condo  project  rising  over 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  being  handled  by 
one  of  the  city's  top  brokerage  firms,  Douglas 
Elliman  Gibbons  &  Ives. 

The  fashionable  place  for  artists,  designers, 
craftsmen,  and  architects  to  live  and  work,  is 
SoHo,  short  for  South  of  Houston,  where  they 
have  taken  over  the  whole  top-floors  of 
abandoned  warehouses  and  installed  all  the 
comforts  and  amenities  of  modern  living. 
Lofts  are  now  changing  hands  at  astronomical 
figures,  many  through  word-of-mouth,  and 
the  trend  has  spread  to  Manhattan,  where 
some  developers  are  selling  lofts  in  new 
condominiums,  putting  plumbing  and  elec- 
tricity in,  leaving  the  purchaser  to  design  their 
own  individual  unit  within  the  basic  shell;  at 
29th  Street  on  5th  Avenue,  there  was  a 
4,000-sq.ft  loft,  which  when  converted  would 
make  two  units,  $186,000  for  a  cash  buy. 

For  those  on  the  look-out  for  up  and  coming 
areas,  'gentrification'  is  just  getting  under  way 
on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  West  Side  thorough- 
fare which  starts  on  the  north  side  of  59th 
Street  and  ends  at  193rd.  Nearby  Columbus 
Avenue  has  already  been  successfully  resurrec- 
ted, and  now  investors  are  turning  their 
attention  to  its  neighbour  which  dates  back  to 
1890,  and  where  real  estate  values  are  expected 
to  move  up  fairly  strongly  as  interest  grows  in 
the  district. 
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WOODLAND  HEIGHTS 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

Extensively  renovated  and  updated,  this  magnifi- 
cent 1920  Tudor  carriage  house  boasts  a  gracious 
16-room  interior,  complete  with  iridoor  pool 
opening  onto  formal  grounds.  Set  on  over  an  acre 
of  verdant  lawns,  gardens  and  woodland,  75  min- 
utes from  Manhattan. 

$625,000  Brochure  #  C  4-28 


BYRNE  WOOD 
Lawrence,  New  York 

This  magnificent  Georgian  manor,  convenient  to 
the  unequalled  recreational  opportunities  on  Long 
Island's  south  shore,  is  sequestered  on  an  acre  of 
extensive  landscaping  with  pool  and  charming 
guest  cottage.  Beautifully-crafted,  the  elegant  24- 
room  residence  is  complete  with  adjoining  physi- 
cian offices. 

$750,000  Brochure  #  C  1- 101 


MONTECITO  VILLA 
Montecito,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

Nestled  between  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  this  extraordinary  Mediterra- 
nean-style estate  encompasses  over  six  acres  of 
lush  landscaping.  Built  in  1909,  the  grand  18-room 
villa  affords  unparalleled  ocean  views.  Estate 
dependencies  include  a  charming  guest  house 
with  pool. 

$4,000,000  Brochure  #  C  21-19 


VISTA-DEL-MAR 
Santa  Barbara,  California 

Commanding  unparalleled  views  of  the  Pacific, 
this  gracious  12-room,  Hacienda-style  residence 
is  sequestered  on  2.4  acres  of  exquisite  landscap- 
ing with  tennis  court,  two-bedroom  guest  house 
and  vast  avocado  and  citrus  orchards.  Situated  in  a 
prestigious  private  community  with  complete 
recreation  facilities. 


$2,000,000 


Brochure  #  C  21-20 


WESTCHESTER  COLONIAL 
New  Castle,  New  York 

Three  acres  of  terraced  Japanese  gardens,  natural 
outcroppings  and  specimen  plantings  with  pool, 
pool  house  and  tennis  court,  create  a  beautiful 
setting  for  this  handsome  1920's  Colonial  resi- 
dence. In  excellent  condition,  the  14-room  inte- 
rior boasts  fine  woodwork,  hardwood  floors  and 
exceptional  architectural  detailing.  30  miles  from 
Manhattan. 

$850,000  Brochure  #  C  1- 131 


ADOBE  DEL  MONTE  SOL 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Privately  nestled  amid  lush  landscaped  grounds  in 
Santa  Fe's  exclusive  Camino  Del  Monte  Sol,  this 
charming  adobe  residence  of  Indian  and  Spanish 
styling  with  a  contemporary  artistic  motif  was 
designed  and  built  in  the  1920's  by  one  of  the 
famed  "Cinco  Pintores",  founders  of  the  city's  re- 
nowned artist  colony 

$475,000  Brochure  #  C  26-04 


PUESTADELSOL 
La  Jolla,  California 

Brilliant  architectural  styling  and  uiiparalU-U'il 
views  of  the  California  coastline  and  I'acific  Oct-an 
beyond,  distinguish  this  remnrkable  four-acre 
estate.  Protected  behind  adobe  walls,  the  exten- 
sive property  boasts  a  superb  Spanish-style  resi- 
dence, three- bedroom  guest  house  with  adjoining 
suite,  detached  studio,  pool  and  cabana,  and 
tennis  court  with  spectator's  deck. 
$8,500,000  Brochure  #  C  21- 15 


 Sotheby's  

International  E 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021,  Tel.  212/472-3465 
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Elegance 


There  are  those  who  live  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  whose  comings  and  goings  are 
punctuated  by  flashbulbs. 

For  them,  a  massive  high-rise,  com- 
plete v^-ith  crvstal  chandeliers  and  a  uni- 
fonned  entourage  of  footmen,  bellmen, 
doormen  and  valets  may  be  a  suitable 
home. 

But  for  those  of  a  somewhat  more 
refined  taste,  home  must  be  luxurious, 
but  never  loud. 

For  them,  we  offer  525  East  80th 


Street,  the  quintessential  condominium. 

Situated  on  a  lovely  side  street  of 
the  residential  Upper  East  Side,  525  pro- 
jects a  sense  of  quiet  elegance  rarely 
found  in  New  York  City. 

Though  certainly  possessed  of  all 
the  luxuries  and  amenities  of  a  building 
of  its  calibre,  there  is  a  noticeable  absence 
of  the  showmanship  so  prevalent  today. 

Instead,  great  attention  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  residences  themselves. 
A  limited  number  of  two,  three  and  four 


bedroom  condominiums  of  a  very  gen- 
erous proportion  and  exceptionally  crea- 
tive design.  All  priced  from  $196,000  to 
$770,000. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  us  soon  to  re- 
view our  plans  and  to  see  our  models. 

For  the  individual  or  family,  or  the 
executive  who  requires  a  combination  of 
elegance,  privacy  and  individual  atten- 
tion, and  who  seeks  the  financial  advan- 
tages of  a  condominium,  525  East  80th  is 
the  quintessential  condominium. 


T 1 1(  ^  ( )i  I  i  I  it( \ss( M  itia  I  (  >  )i  ]( l(  )n  ]  i  1 1  i  1 1 1  n . 


(212^772  7771  Telex  :  #427-824AVl  .Model  apartments  may  he  seen  Sat.  &  Sun.  llaiii  .'jpm  ;  Wed.  12-Kpm  ;  Moii,,  Tues..  Tliur.s.  &  Fri.  llam-6pm. 

Visitor  parking;  available.  Selling'  A{jcnt  :  Metropolitan  I>iviiin.  Ltd. 
Guilder  ;  RO^ 'KKOSE  ( 'oust  ruet  ion  Corp.  Tlii.s  is  not  an  ot'ferinf;.  Offerinfj;  by  pruspeetus  only. 


a 


Introducing  New  York's  new  place  between  Beekman  Place  and 
Sutton  Place.  Condominium  apartments,  duplexes  and  duplex  penthouses  of 
considerable  interest,  featuring  many  custom  appointments  and  a  complement 
of  services  designed  expressly  for  New  York  and  citizens  of  the  world. 
Occupancy  is  scheduled  for  Spring,  1982.  Prices  now  range  from 
three  hundred  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  three  and  one-half  million  dollars. 


i 


ST.JAMESStTOWER 

415  East  54  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

You  are  invited  to  inquire  at  St.  James  Enterprises,  Inc., 
499  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022  or  st  the 
offices  of  their  affiliated  brokers  throughout  the  world. 
Telephone  (212)  838-5050. 

Illustrations  are  artist's  renderings. 
This  is  not  an  offering.  The  offering  can  only  be  made  by  pros?-  ^cus  (NY  f  ^ 
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WWF/KojoTanaka  BCI, 

The  Giant  Panda  needs 
your  help  to  survive 


ONCE  every  eighty  to  a  hundred 
years  the  bamboo  forests  in 
China's  Sichuan  Province  burst  into 
flower  and  then  die  off.  And  that's  bad 
news  for  the  Giant  Panda,  which 
depends  for  its  survival  on  huge 
amounts  of  bamboo. 

But  that's  just  one  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Panda. 

To  ensure  that  it  has  a  future  it  is 
vital  to  preserve  the  complex  eco- 
system in  which  it  lives,  to  carry  out 
research  into  its  dietary  needs  and 
investigate  possible  alternatives,  to 
discover  the  reasons  for  its  low  repro- 


duction rate,  to  study  the  problem  of 
internal  parasites  -  all  these  factors  and 
many  more  which  threaten  its  survival. 

Recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to 
solve  these  and  other  problems  has 
resulted  in  a  unique  and  historic 
partnership  between  WWF  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

WWF  has  agreed  to  contribute  US 
$  1 ,000,()()()  towards  a  total  of  about  US 
S3,()0(),()(){)  needed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  mount  a  major  Panda 
Conservation  Programme.  'i'his 
includes  construction  of  a  research  and 
conservation  centre  in  the  largest  of 


the  Panda  reserves  -  Wolong  Natural 
Reserve  in  Sichuan  Province. 

A  team  from  WWF,  led  by  the 
distinguished  ecologistDr.  G.  Schaller, 
is  already  at  work  in  Wolong  together 
with  top  Chinese  scientists  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Hu  Jinchu. 

The  Giant  Panda  is  an  endangered 
animal.  It  is  also  the  symbol  of  WWF's 
worldwide  conservation  efforts  to  save 
life  on  earth. 

But  WWF  needs  money  -  your 
money. 

Please  send  contributions  to  the 
WWF  National  Organisation  in  your 
country  or  direct  to  : 

SWWF  International, 
1196  Gland,  Switzerland. 

WWF  WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 


WWl'  atknojulcdfjei  ihe  donation  of  ihi;  fiacc  by  I'hit  ( jtmtumscw 


Advert noiu'Ut  l>i  fl>ari  il  us  a  jnihlu  \n  riii  h\  Onih'y  Mather. 


THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'ASSOCIATION 


LID 


500  members 
throughout  the 
country  elected 
for  their  integrity 
and  knowledge. 


Buy  and  sell 
where  you  see 
the  sign 


For  free  list  of 
members  apply 

with  s.a.e. 
20  Rutland  Gate, 
London  SW71BD 
01-5894128/2102 


...EXPERTS  IN  EVERY  FIELD 
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Image  of  the  manifold  art  life 
of  past  and  present 


The  leading  magazine  for  all  connoisseurs 
and  collectors  existing  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 


die  Kunst 

und 

das  schone  Heim 


always  vital,  judicious  and  topical.  Reports  on  ancient  art  -  modern  art  - 
Ostasiatics  -  arts  and  crafts  -  graphic  arts  -  architecture  - 
ancient  and  modern  interior  design  -  on  auctions  and  exhibitions.  Each  issue 
with  excellent  printed  reproductions  mostly  in  colour  and  English  summary. 

Judge  by  yourself: 
Ask  for  a  free  specimen  copy  and  terms  of  subscription. 

El 

Vcrla^r  Karl  ^I'liicrni^r  P.O.Box  9007  10  D-8000  Mmiicli  <)() 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snujf  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons,  18th  Century 
French  furniture  and  decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 
Tel.  (415)  454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and  Painting. 
Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries. 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 
Tel.  (212)  982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX  Century 
furniture,  paintings  and  objets  d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including  porcelain, 
pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and  sculptures  dating 
from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century. 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
Telex:  238934  Diron 
Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DIDIER  AARON,  LTD. 

9002  Melrose  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069. 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
furniture  and  furnishings. 
Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. /5p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian  Furniture  & 
Oriental  Art. 


GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique  &  modern). 
Art  pottery  &  porcelain  (American  &  European) 
from  the  late  19th  &  early  20th  Century. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 


CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  (213)826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  jxtrniture. 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highwav  179,  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona,  AZ  86336 ' 
Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art.  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadwav  (below  13th  St.) 
New  York,  NY  10003 
Tel.  (212)477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also 
Chinese  Export)  and  Accessories. 

JAMES  GALLERY 

P.O.  Box  187 
Collegeville,  PA  19426 
Tel:  (215)  489-2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains,  18th  and  Early  19th 
Centuries. 


KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  C A  90210 
Tel:  213-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more  than 
60  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art. 

KING-THOMASSON  INC 

213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century  oak Jurniture 
and  18th-century  country  furniture. 

LADNER- YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 
LaJoUa,  CA92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in  South 
Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture,  prints  and 

decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9a.m.  to  5 p. m  weekdays  and  by 

appointment. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19  East  66th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel.  (212)  879  2700 

EMAYENGAL  -  telex. 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  English  and  European 

Paintings.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 

American  Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel.  (212)  772-3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery,  London 
Noortman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants 
&  Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 

Appraising  by  professionals  for  Insurance,  Estates, 
Donations.  Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art  works. 


Tei 

and  early  20th  ceni. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  5  ,  th  oireet. 
New  York.  NY  1(J022 
Tel:  (212)  355-7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/CHRISANT 
(Int'l) 

18th  century  English  furniture  and  Chinese  Expo 
porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  1()U22 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese, Japanese. 

TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 
Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  11023 
Tel:  (516)  487-1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany  Treasures,  an  offering 
of  the  finest  quality,  rare  ana  guaranteed  authentic 
Tiffany  Coflectables.  Dealers  and  Tiffany 
Specialists  for  17  years. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

81 1  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 

17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century  fiirniture  and 
decorations;  English,  French,  Continental  and 
Oriental,  including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 

Sheffield  plate. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES. 
INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and  19th 
Century  English  antique  Jurniture,  porcelains, 
painting  accessories,  and  specialising  in  Geor<iian 
Silver  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  74  pa{>e  iata}o(>ue 
$5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 

Annapolis,  M.D.  21403 

Tel:  (301)  267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  and 

Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old  Sheffield  and  other 

appropriate  accessories.  Photographs  sent  on  request 

By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canvoii  l^oad.  Same  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of  quality 
I8th-ceniury  English  fiiruilure  available  in  the 
.■\mericaii  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA941 1 1 
Tel:  41.5-362  0613 

h'ine  17th  and  18th  century  English,  tiiiropcan  and 
Oriental  furniture  and  works  ojart. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-245  20(K) 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacluring,  wholesale  .md  nuul 
precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 
Laguna  Beach,  CA 

60  niinutcb  fi  '  '  ''cs 
Tel:  714-494  7 

Three  St.  <ry. ..i-  ^. 
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Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road.  Knightsbridge, 
London  swj 
Tel:  01 -589  5266 

Fine  ISth-cetitury  English  Fumiture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 
43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wiH  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  fumiture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiY  oar 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  Culleus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures,  fine 
period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  glass,  objets 
d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiY  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swia  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings,  English 

Paintings  and  Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints. 

Covent  Garden  Gallery 

20  Russell  Street  {by  the  Royal  Opera  House), 
London  WC2 
Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British  watercolours, 
drawings,  pastels  and  oil  paintings 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys.  Also 
"Americana".  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  10-6, 
Saturdays  1()-4 


Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in 
Turkoman  Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son  Ltd., 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and  early  19th 
century  English  furniture,  carved  wood  and 
marble  chimneypieces ,  garden  ornaments  and 
figures.  Antique  oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied 
and  fixed. 

Ebury  Gallery 

89  Ebury  Street,  London  swiw  9QU 
Tel:  01-730  3341/7806 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Prints  by 
contemporary  British  Artists. 
Daily  10-6,  Saturday  10-1. 

ENZO  APICELLA,  MARTIN  BATTERSBY,  IAN 
DAVID  BAKER,  DUGGIE  FIELDS,  ADRIAN  GEORGE, 
CHRISTOPHER  HOBBS. 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia,  London 

SWI 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiY  6df 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
artists  working  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  Africa, 
South  East  Asia,  China  and  the  West  Indies 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel.  01-499  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th 
and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 
17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
Icu'cllcry,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiY  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

Georgian  Antiques,  objects  of  vertu,  18th  and 
early  19th  century  English  enamels  and  fine 
contemporary  Bilston  enamels. 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Fumiture  and  Works 
of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  Nwi  8an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  fumiture,  clocks 
and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and 
restorations 

Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 
English  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  and 
drawings.  Italian  baroque  and  roccoco  paintings. 
French  19th  century  paintings  and  drawings 

Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel.  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marble, 
bronze  and  terracotta 

Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY 
Tel:  01 -499  3011 

Antique  and  Modem  fewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

fewellery.  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 

Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century  Furniture. 
Restoration  and  valuation 

Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of  fine  china  and  crystal  stockists  of 
all  leading  collectors  items.  Specialists  in 
commemorative  plates  and  mugs.  Send  for  full 
colour  catalogue  stating  interest 


TtJl 


R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

Armour 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
or  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
18th,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours  and 
Drawings 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 

London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  B.A.D.A.  Specialists  in  fine 
ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
Delftware  and  Enamels 

Marlborough  Fine  Art  (London)  Ltd. 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 

Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and 
Photographs  by  leading  20th  century  Artists 

Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  11.00-1.00. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Son 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Masters,  French  19th  century  and  specialists 
in  flower  paintings. 

The  Map  House  of  London 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and  Globes 

Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries 

Noortman 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ab 
Tel:  01-839  2606 
Telex:  91 55  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
Old  Master  paintings ,  19th  century  French 
paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours. 
Also  in  Holland  and  New  York.  See  also 
Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations . 

Also  at  Harrogate 


Pawsey  &  Payne  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street, 

St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qb 
Tel:  01-930-4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  watercolours  and 

engravings. 

Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 
and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 
c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 
590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 
Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (214)  651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 

Symbolist ,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality, 

British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 

Tel:  01-607  7321 

Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 
Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  Slb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil  paintings 

and  watercolours 

G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cmS  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234 

Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman, 

Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  7^33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ypp 

Tel:  01-4851163-4 

Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8  yLN 

Tel:  01-727  6495 

Picture  fiaming  and  restoration,  fiame  repairs, 

fair  cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and  screens,  black 

glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too  small  for  us  and  we 

like  a  challenge! 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 

Antiquarian  Print 

S.J.  Shrubsole  Ltd. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 

Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

OpenMon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old  Sheffield 

Plate  for  the  discerning  collector. 


5- 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  788b 

Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders:  O-  ith  East 

Asian  and  P-^sian  and  Islamu  .    .  .^iish 

Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and 

19th  century  Glass 

Stair  &  Company 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  she 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:  59  E.  59th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10022  and 

in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture,  Works  of 

Art,  and  Chinese  Export  Porcelain. 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  ISthandEarly  19th 
Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  (he  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 
Johnny  Van  Haeften 
13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  sw  I  y6db 
Tel:  01-9303062 

Old  Master  Paintings ,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 

Flemish  Schools 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A I QS 
Tel:  01-2423248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 
throughout  the  world 
Louise  Whitford  Gallery 
25a  Lowndes  Street,  Londonswi 
Tel:  01-2353155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  w  i  x  3  lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 

front  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  ans\s  cring  machine. 
Correspondence  only,  Stock  temporarily  in  store. 
Fine  Regency  fimiiture,  Works  of  Art, 
Valuations 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Enamels,  Collectors'  pieces  of 
Museum  quality 
Christopher  Wood  Gallery 
15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours, 
sculpture,  19th  and  20th  century  ceramics  and 
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JONI ANCELL  INTERIORS  & 
CONTRACTS* 

West  Sussex,  Bumside  Road, 
^Tiitecraigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 
Tel:  041-639  1893" 

V  design  of 

  .    offering  a 

wide  range  of  the  finest  international  fabrics  and 
furnishings. 

DAVID  ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 
FIAL.,  ND.,* 

21  Charlwood  Street,  London,  SWl. 
Tel:  01-828  3656 

Fine  period  decor  and  interior  design,  London, 
County  and  abroad.  Also  specialist  china,  glass 
and  enamel  restoration. 


ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WIY  OAR 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  interiors  of  the  highest  quality.  Residential, 
commercial  and  overseas  projects. 

BILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD., 

10a  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SWl  8JL 
Tel:  01-235  3735/3756 
International  designers  offering  complete  service 
from  structural  alterations,  specialist  joinery  and 
decoration  and  furnishing. 

BLANCHARD  FURNISHING  LTD., 

178  Sloane  Street, 
London  SW1X9QL. 
Tel:  01-235  6612 

Interior  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in  fine 
furniture  and  objects.  Xurith  Lowe  antiques  at 
Blanchards,  offering  unusual  antique  gifts. 

RALPH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
LTD.,* 

17  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  W1X5FD. 

Tel:  01-629  9903 

Michael  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA.  (Hons.), 
MSIAD, 

Ralph  Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD,  IDDA. 
Partners  experienced  in  domestic  interiors  to  a 
high  decorative  standard  as  far  afield  as 
Australasia  and  the  Middle  East. 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

18  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01 -262  8209 

and 

JOH.N  BYROM  DESIGN  INC., 

1728A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
\).C.  imf-),  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (202)  462  5548 

Specialists  in  interior  designs  for  both  residential 
and  commercial  property. 


DECOR  FRANCE  LTD.,* 

53  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01 -589  8406 

M.  D.  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 

Fixtures ,  furnishings ,  decoration  and  design, 
carpets,  curtains,  plumbing,  painting  fiom 
Kitchen  to  Attic.  From  Jeddah  to  Jedburgh,  we 
will  do  it  fiom  planning  to  completion. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD., 

Ill  Power  Road, 

London,  W4  5PY 

Tel:  01-995  4753 

Telex:  8814385  FRALND  G 

International  interior  design ,  decoration, 

refurbishment  and  restoration  of  period  buildings, 

chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury  apartments. 

GLYNN  INTERIORS,* 

92  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and fiimishers  serving  the 
North  West.  Own  workshops.  Luxury  domestic 
and  prestige  office  work.  Interior  designer  Glynn 
Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.,* 

165  Sloane  Sireet, 
London,  SW1X9QE 
Tel:  01-235  2151 
Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration  and 
contract  service.  UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 
English  chintzes  and  linens,  handmade 
upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.,* 

83  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3 
Tel:  01-5846111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We  sell  to 
every  section  of  the  wallcovering  market.  General 
public,  design,  contract,  wholesale,  embassies, 
banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD., 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  C.I. 
Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses,  prestige 
offices  and  apartments.  Worldwide. 

KEEBLE  LTD.,* 

13  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3  2HX 
Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations ,  fabrics 
and  furniture.  Lamps  and  mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.,* 

1  Anhalt  Road,  London,  SWll  4NZ 
Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and  architectural 
design  service  including  exclusive fitmiture  design 
by  Kennedy  Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  LIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

32  Morcton  Street,  Pimlico, 
London  SW1V2PD 
Tel:  01 -834  3355 

Large  choice  of fabrics/wallpapers,  lighting, 
antique  and  decorative  furniture  and  objet  d'art. 
Also  offers  a  design  room  remedy  service. 


MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.,* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London,  SW3  3JB 
Tel:  01-589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Estimates  fiee . 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD.,* 

1  Woodfall  Court, 

Smith  Street,  London,  SW3  4EJ 

Tel:  01-730  0125 

and 

GEORGE  RENWICK  MONACO, 

La  Panorama,  57  Rue  Grimaldi, 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 

Quality  interior  design  and  decoration  for  the 

domestic  and  European  markets. 

RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD,* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 
St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 
Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  commercial  interior  designers 
working  to  a  high  standard  in  Europe. 

JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

9  Redchffe  Square, 
London,  SW10  9LA 
Tel:  01 -373  4370 

A  small  firm  offering  a  comprehensive  and 
personal  interior  decorating  service  with 
individuality  and  style. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

Ill  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large  choice  of 
international  fabrics  and  wallpapers.  Specialists 
in  historic  building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  fiimishings . 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 
LTD.,* 

36  Sloane  Street,  London,  SWIX  9LR 
Tel:  01-235  1501/2 

Comprehensive  worldwide  interior  decoration 
service  for  houses,  fbts,  offices  and  hotels. 
Exclusive  collection  of  chintzes  and  wallpapers  all 
available  fiom  Sloane  Street  showroom. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  LTD.,* 

2a  Main  Street,  Blackrock, 
Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Tel:  Dublin  886935 

Interior  designers  and  decorators.  Complete 
contracts  designed  and  executed. 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD.,* 

95  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

Teh  01-499  4472/3 

Operating  internationally  with  30  years' 

experience  on  a  design/ supply /installation  basis  to 

a  very  high  standard. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING,* 

32  Chapel  Street, 
London  SW1X7DD 
Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant,  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical.  Private 
residences.  Boardrooms.  Hotels.  Restoration. 
Works  with  clients,  architects  and  builders  to 
agreed  fee.  Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 
Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced.  By 
appointment  only. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.  A. 
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ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  RESTORATION 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Tel:  Chobham  8206 

Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 

Re-Upholstery  by  Crajtsmen. 

BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  Construction,* 

Red  House  Farmhouse, 

Clanville,  Nr.  Andover,  Hants.  SPll  9JE 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (026470)  232. 

Custom  made  brass  jumiture ,  fittings  &  accessories.  Also 

in  chrome,  stainless  steel  etc.  Veneer.  Handpainting. 

Mirrorwork  and  etched  glass.  Stock  designs  also 

available. 

Contact  Mr.  Lance  Thomson. 
CERAMICS 

Ceramic  Consultants  Ltd.,* 
Rye  TUes,  Rye  TN31  7DH 
Tel:  07973  3038  and 
12  Connaught  Street,  London,  W2. 
Handpainted  or  printed  wall  and  floor  tiles.  Colour 
matching  to  fabric  and  papers  a  speciality,  plus  co- 
ordinating lampbases,  jardinieres  and  bathroom 
accessories. 
CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London  Wl  Y  6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine  china,  crystal 

glass,  silver,  antiques ,  fiimiture ,  chandeliers  &  lamps. 

Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop, 

41  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  OX44AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of  antique  pedestal  and 
partners  desks.  Copies  made  to  commission.  Releathering 
service,  hand  coloured  skins  used.  Collection  and 
delivery. 

DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles,* 

Architectural  Components  Ltd. , 

8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  London, 

SW7  2HF 

Tel:  01-584  6800 


Specialist  suppliers  of  craftsmen  finished  period  door 
furniture  and  other  architectural  hardware. 

FABRICS 

J.  Pallu  &  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.,* 

18  Newman  Street,  London,  WIP  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  trimmings  to 
the  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-1 1  Noel  Street, 
London  W1V4AL 
Tel;  01^39  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  fiimishing  fabrics  including  cottons, 
glazed  chintzes  and  unions,  many  of  which  bflve  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics  including  plain  and 
textured  weaves,  damasks,  brocatelles,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  and  Nottingham  lace.  Specialists  in  the 
reproduction  of  traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

FABRIC  CARE  SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  Ltd.,* 

Weir  Bank,  Bray-On-Thames,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

SL6  2ED 

Tel:  0628  34281 

Telex:  847591  UNIGIL  G 

Fiber-Seal,  the  ultimate  in  carpet  and  fabric  protection. 
Licensed  agreements  available  in  UK  and  Europe. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London,  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434      Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine  art,  household 

removal  services,  storage  and  all  allied  services  available. 

Offices  in  New  York, 

Los  Angeles,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd. , 
21  Lillie  Road,  London,  SW6  lEU 
Tel:  01  381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of  antiques  and  works  of 
art.  International  household  removals.  High  security 
storage. 


houitnc.j  t_i}tUi  ui.r.Ju  ijt  High  itLUf\ty  Uotigt, 
documentation  and  iruurancf  services. 
Personal  .'en  ue  guaranUed. 


TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 
No.  1,  Three  Kings  Yard, 
Davies  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  7371 

Agents  for  many  high  class  American  wallcovering 
manufacturers.  McGuire  Rattan/Rawhide  fumtture 
Also  we  stock  a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs  etc,  from  the 
Orient. 


UPHOLSTERY  MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd.,* 

304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW109EP 

Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to-measure  sofas  and 
armchairs.  Interior  designers.  On-site  cleaners  of 
upholstery,  carpets  and  curtains  and  licerued  applicators  of 
Scotchgard  fabric  and  Scotchgard  carpet  protectors. 


UPHOLSTERY  &  CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanrite,* 
118-122  Acre  Road, 
Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrey. 
Tel:  01  549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery,  curtain  &  carpet 
cleaners.  Either  in-situ  or  in  our  modem  factory. 
Oriental  and  antique  tapestries  and  carpets  hand  cleaned. 
Personal  attention  by  fully  trained  staff. 


*Denotes  member  of  the  I.  D.D.  A. 
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T/ie  Opinion  page  is  for  readers' 
comments,  either  on  the  contents  of  the 
magazine,  or  on  activities  and  events  in  the 
art  world.  Please  address  \  our  comments  to 
the  Editor. 

The  Traditional  Craft  of  Engine  Turning 
in  London 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  with  interest  that  I  read  your  article  in 
the  November  issue  describing  the  S  de 
Cartier  range,  in  which  you  stated  that  only 
one  man  in  Europe  was  capable  of  engine- 
turning  the  articles  shown. 

I  believe  this  to  be  untrue.  As  the  major 
engine-turners  to  the  London  jewellery  trade 
we  have  built  our  name  on  our  craftsmanship 
and  the  ability  to  carry  out  all  types  of  engine- 
turning,  including  the  difficult  work  you 
illustrated. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  firms  in  England 
who  continue  the  traditional  craft  of  engine- 
turning. 

David  Pledge,  Pledge  &  Mdworth,  London 


Thomas  Nast 

Dear  Sir, 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on 
Thomas  Nast  in  the  November  1981  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur.  I  found  it  to  be  most 
informative  and  helpful,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed reading  it. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
send  me  a  bibliography  on  Nast,  or  suggest 
where  I  might  find  one? 

Carl  Williams,  M.D.,  Arkansas 
The  Editor  replies:  A  copy  of  your  letter  has 
been  passed  to  the  author,  Mary  Flynn,  who 
will  doubtless  try  to  help. 

Apology 

The  October  1981  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
included  an  article  by  Charles  Lockwood, 
entitled  Movie  Memorabilia.  This  featured 
movie  posters  from  the  collection  of  Steve 
Schapiro,  who  also  supplied  the  colour 
transparencies  used  in  the  article.  Because  of 
an  error,  Steve  Schapiro's  name  was  omitted 
from  the  captions  in  the  article.  We  regret  this 
deeply,  and  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  apologise  and  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr 
Schapiro. 


Answers  to  Christmas  Quiz 

la:  Roland  Penrose  in  his  introduction  to  a 
catalogue  of  Edwina  Sandys, 
lb:  The  art  critic  of  The  Tatler on  Christopher 
Wright. 

Ic:  Terence  Mullaly  intheDa?7y  Telegraph. 
2:  John  Brealey,  Conservator  of  Paintings  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
3 :  Not  the  Light  Brigade,  but  an  exhibition  of 
works  by  Henry  Moore. 
4:  Picasso's  Gwerwica. 

5 :  The  exhibition  The  Golden  Age  of  Naples. 
6:  The  Chatsworth  Poussin. 
7:  Armand  Hammer.  The  Codex  Leicester  has 
been  re-named  Codex  Hammer. 
8:  Hohhema's  Avenue  at  Middelhamis. 
9:  His  portrait  of  Jacob  de  Gheyn  HI  was 
stolen  from  Dulwich  for  the  third  time. 
10:   Roy  Miles,   in  aid  of  his  UNICEF 
exhibition. 

1 1 :  The  client  who  brought  in  a  live  first  World 
War  bomb  believing  it  to  be  a  piece  of  armour. 
12:  A  toilet-roll  holder  that  played  snatches  of 
Aida  as  the  paper  was  pulled. 
13 :  Orpen's  painting  of  The  Chef  at  the  Hotel 
Chatham  is  reproduced  on  the  Royal  Academy 
gift  apron. 

14:  Agnews'  Artemis  and  Thaw  were  accused 
of  contravening  bidding  agreements  law  when 
they  bought  Algardi's  bust  of  Antonio  Cerri. 
15 :  Marilyn  Monroe's. 
16:  The  Metropolitan  Museum. 
17:  To   provide  a  new   museum  for  his 
collection  of  contemporary  art  (Museum 
Ludwig). 

18:  A  cheese  and  pickle  sandwich. 
19:  A  yellow  diamond  at  Sotheby's  in  April. 
20 :  Christie's  at  the  dispersal  of  the^Strathallan 
Collection  of  Historic  Aircraft. 
21 :  Their  appeal  fund  for  £1.8  million  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Chatsworth  Poussin  missed 
the  target  by  £1.75  million,  and  the  picture  will 
now  be  shared  by  Malibu  and  Pasadena. 
22:  The    Royal   Academy  exhibition  pro- 
gramme, iromANew  Spirit  in  Painting  to  The 
Great  Japan  Exhibition. 
23:  The  Tate  Gallery — the  Rauschenberg 
Show   with   a   catalogue   introduction  by 
Michael  Compton. 

24:  It  was  converted  by  Christie's  into  their 
new  Amsterdam  saleroom. 
25:  222 

26:  By  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  World 
Museum,  Tulsa,  in  September. 
27:  A  tea-pot,  for  £14,800. 
28:  Altdorfer's  Christ  taking  leave  of  his 
Mother  was  sold  to  the  National  Gallery  with 
Christie's  acting  as  agents.  The  price  has  not 
been  disclosed  but  is  claimed  to  be  a  record. 
29 :  The  Mona  Lisa,  stolen  from  the  Louvre  in 
1911. 

30:  Barlaston  Hall,  a  Palladian  wreck  sold 
for  £1  by  Wedgwood  to  Save  Britain's 
Heritage. 

31:  Both  failed  to  reach  their  reserve  at 
auction. 

32:  Gwen  John  and  Rodin,  in  an  apparently 
serious  biography  by  Susan  Chitty. 

Printed  in  fireat  lirituin  fry  WaUtrUjvj,  iJian.lnhU-  Agentx  in  Canada.  Tlw  Wm.  DawHirn  SuhHcriptitm  Sen>ice  lAd.  Sole  Agenh  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Gordon  & 
tjolx-h(  AiulraUum)  IM..  a^jents  fwr  Sout  h  Africa.  (  .  ,dral  News  Agenn/  iMl.  (l/,n(Um  AqenlK,  (iordfm  &  (iotrh).  Iliqginbolhim  &  Co. ,  in  Homhay  and  Caleutta. 
Umditurm  of  HaU.  and  Supply— Thui  perwhml  m  >,„ld  suhje/l  U>  the  folUnimu/  ronditi<mH:  Tluit  it  nludl  not,  witluml  the.  writUm  consent  ofltw  piihlisfw.rs  first  given,  he  lent, 
renoUl.  tiire/t  >mi  nr  othenmae  disponed  ofhr  .ruy  of  T  rrule  exj:epl  at  tlie  full  relnit  jrrtce  of  L'si.OO;  and  tlud  it  sfudl  not  be  lent,  resoUl,  hired  out  or  ollu-.nmse  disposed  of  in  a 
mutiUiled  rirruhlMm  tn  in  any  unauthorued  r.mer  hy  way  of  Trade;  or  a/jtret/  U,  or  an  pari  of  any  jmblicalvm  or  (ulverlising ,  literary  or  jrictAmal  matter  whatsoever. 


'Godammit,  Smith,  only  vice-presidents  and  above  have  Faberge  inkstands. 


K^Jjn^d"^  GalkrieS  An  important  portrait  by  Thomas  Eakins 
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IritishMuseum^s 
^ewLook  at 
Igypt 


The PioneerTij fully  Collection 

jocelyn  Burton- s 
FantasyFires 

Faber^e^ 
London  Branch 


Baker  Furniture 


Collector  s  Edition 


From  our  Historic 
Charleston  collec- 
tion, this  dramatic 
reproduction  cap- 
tures all  the  intri- 
cate details  of  the 
original  Of  partic- 
ular note  is  the  compass  rose,  inlaid 
in  fine  English  walnut  veneers.  An 
outstanding 
example  of 
early  Georgian 
design,  with 
drawers  bor- 
dered in  a  her- 
ringhonepat- 
tcm  and  fitted 
with  finely  detailed  brasses. 


This  Collector's  Edition  and 
many  other  Baker  designs  may 
be  seen  in  the  showrooms  listed 
below  with  an  introduction  from 
your  interior  designer,  furniture 
retailer  or  architect.  You  may 
also  send  $4.00  for  the  Historic 
Charleston  catalogue  to:  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.  108.  1661  Mon- 
roe Avenue,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  49505. 


u66s 


A  Norih  American  Philips  Company 

Showroiinn  m  Ail;uua,  Chicngo.  ClcveLiml.  n;ill:is. 
Hi(;li  Piiini.  Houston.  L)s  Angeles.  Miiimi, 
New  York,  I'hiladelphin,  San  Francisco.  Troy  and  LoikIi 


nze  Figure  of  Avalokitesvara, 
Of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  A.D.  618-907 
Height:  5f  inchc 


RALPH  M.  C 


ESTABLISHED  1910 
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NAZY  GALLERIES 


VLAMINCK,  MAURICE  DE  (1876-1958]  The  MiirVoil  23'  x  28  '  (58.5  x  71  cmj-'c  1925'signecl 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


American  19th  Century 

European  19th  Century 

Styko,  Jon 

Leger,  Fernand 

Bierstadt,  Albert 

Thaulow,  Fritz 

Lhote,  Andre 

Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 

Boudin,  Eugene 

Voiadon,  Suzanne 

Magritte,  Rene 

Eilshiemius,  Louis  Michael 

Constant,  Benjamin 

Vernet,  Carle 

Man6-Katz 

Millar,  Addison  T. 

Delacroix,  Eugene 

Vernet,  Horace 

Manguin,  Henri 

Symons,  George  Gardner 

Diaz  de  la  Pena 

Vuillard,  Edouard 

Massana 

Wendt.  William 

Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 

West,  Edgar  E. 

Masson,  Andre 

20th  Century 

Dupre,  Jules 

Wierusz.Von  Kowalski 

Miro,  Joan 

Albright.  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 

Forain,  Jean-Louis 

Picasso,  Pablo 

Burchfield,  Charles 

Gerome,  Jean-L§on 

Renault,  Abel 

Dixon,  Maynard 

Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 

Rouault,  Georges 

Francis,  Sam 

Guillaumet,  Gustave  Achille 

20th  Century 

Rubin,  Reuven 

Gross,  Chaim 

Guillemet,  Jean  B.A. 

Bombois,  Camille 

Survage,  Leopold 

Hassam,  Childe  F. 

Guys,  Constantine 

Brogue,  Georges 

Tchelitchew,  Pavel 

Jenkins,  Paul 

Harpignles,  Henri-Joseph 

Brayer,  Yves  ^ 

Utrillo,  Maurice 

Koerner.  Henry 

Kaufman,  Isidor 

Chagall,  Marc 

Vlaminck,  Maurice  de 

MacDonald-Wright 

Le  Sidaner,  Henri 

Domergue,  Jean  Gabriel 

Moses,  Grandma 

Luce,  Maximilien 

Duty  Raoul 

Soyer,  Moses 

Makowsky  Constantin 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzac 

Latin  American 

Soyer,  Raphael 

Pascin,  Jules 

Foujita,  Tsugouharo 

Cuevas.  Jose  Louis 

Steinberg,  Soul 

Pissaro,  Camille 

Gontcharova,  Natalia 

Friedeberg,  Pedro 

Stella.  Frank 

Redon,  Odilon 

Kadar,  Belo 

Galvan,  Jesus  Guerrero 

Stella,  Joseph 

Renoir,  Pierre-Auguste 

Kisling,  Moise 

Merida,  Carlos 

Whittemore,  William 

Rosati,  Giulio 

Larionov,  Mikhail 

Rivera,  Diego 

Witbaord.  Fred 

Signoc,  Paul 

Lqurencin,  Marie 

Siqueiros,  David  Alfaro 
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taincd  since  the  launch  of  the 

'  Mzine  in  Se-  ] 

:  this  issue  a  i   .  m 

the  histor)'  of  The  Connoisseur 
therefore  comes  to  an  end. 
Dunng  the  last  year  the  nugazmc 
has  sur\ived  a  difficult  period  of 
transition.  It  has  had  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  move  to  a  new 
market  and  ultimately  to  a  new 
country,  without  losing  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  the  magazme  for 
collectors,  and  as  a  significant 
part  of  the  international  art 
market.  There  are  those  who  have 
said  that  The  Connoisseur  is  the 
one  English  work  of  art  that 
should  never  have  been  granted 
an  export  licence,  but  they  forget 
that  the  magazine  was  bought  bv 
\\'illiam  Randolph  Hearst  in 
1927.  In  some  wa\-s  The  Con- 
noisseur has  always  been  a  part  of 
America,  and  so  its  move  to  a  new 
life  in  New  York  may  be  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  events 
that  were  set  in  train  in  1927. 

The  March  issue  will  be  edited, 
produced  and  printed  in  .\merica 
and  so  will  herald  the  start  of  a 
new  chapter  in  The  Connoisseur's 
eventful  life.  Over  the  next  few- 
months,  under  the  control  of 
Thomas  Moving  a  new  magazine 
will  emerge,  but  one  that  will 
maintain  the  traditions  of  the  last 
80  years  while  reflecting  better 
the  meaning  and  nature  of  con- 
noisseurship  today. 


John  Siddeley 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of 
The  Connoisseur  dunng  the 
last  year  was  John  Siddeley, 
the  3rd  Lord  Kenilworth.  It 
is  therefore  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  wc  have  to 
announce  that  John  Siddeley 
died  suddenly  in  New  York 
on  Boxing  Day.  He  was  a 
valued  contributor,  a  loyal 
friend  and  a  permanent 
source  of  help  and  en- 
couragement that  will  be 
sadly  missed.  With  the  kind 

■  "  i>f  family,  wc 
issue  John 
;v"9  last  articles  for 

•  rtoisseur. 
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Pyms  Gallery^ 


Fine  19th  and  Early  20th  Centur\  Paintings  and  Watercolours 


Marcus  Stone  R.A.  (1840-1921) 
'A  Stolen  Kiss' 
Oil  on  canvas 
Signed  bonom  left 
Canvas  dimensions:  60  by  28  inches 

Exhibited:  Roval  Academv,  1894 
no.  197 

niustrated:  Roval  Academv  Pictures 
1S94,  page  138' 

Contained  in  original  car\'ed, 
gilt  wood  frame 


. . .  a  Ttueyoui^gaakmanseemsubebegbamga 
courtship  by  SHOtdm^  a  kiss  from  a  damsd  sk^mg,  or 
praending  to  deepj  on  a  garden  bench.  It  toas  <mfy  last 

year  that,  lo  the  delighi  of  fas  friends,  3fr  Stone  married 

those  very  foolish  you?tg  persons.  Ids  models  of  meaty 
years.  Can  it  be  that  he  has  found  a  second  pair  of  pretty 

fools  z:hcs-£  amorous  career  he  intends  to  HhisTrate  in  all 
it's  tender  incidents? 
The  Athenaeum,  May  19th  '94,  p^^c  651 


The  third  exhibit  txis  called  'A  Stolen  Kiss',  a  asieep 

on  a  garden  seat,  zchile  a  youth,  taking  her  uKaziarcL 
steals  the  kiss  that  in  her  zoaking  moments  she  mifn:  for 
the  sake  of  propriety  have  refused  him. 
The  Art  Annual,  1896^ page  24 


13  Aiotcomb  Street^  Belgravia,  London  SW'l 


Monday  lo  Friday  10a.m.  to  6p.m    Telephone:  01-235 


Cables:  P\iman  London  SWl 
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MALLE 


Choose  from  the 
greatest  collection  of  decorative  arts  in  the  world. 

That's  what  we  did. 


In  1864,  the  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts  was  founded  in 
Fhris  to  preserve  the  finest 
examples  of  French  design. 

Now  Tiffany  and  Co. 
brings  selections  from  this  great 
museums  collection  to  life. 
The  original  pieces  were 
created  during  the  17th, 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Working  from  these 
originals,  as  well  as  from  albums 
of  period  designs  in  the  museum 
departments,  we  have  edited 
pieces  with  one  common  attri- 
bute—  uncommon  excellence. 

In  the  United  States,  the 
collection  will  be  available 
exclusively  at  Tiffany's.  In  Fkris, 
it  will  only  be  on  sale  at  the 
Museum  of  Decorative  Arts, 
which  is  located  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  Louvre  known  as 
the  Pavilion  de  Marsan. 
(You've  seen  it  on  many  a 
picture  postcard.) 

Why  the  most  American  of 
^ores  was  chosen  by  a  great 
French  museum. 

Founded  in  1837  by  young 
Charles  Lewis  Tiffany, 
Tiffany  has  made  every- 
thing from  swords  for 
Civil  War  soldiers,  to 


a  pearl  necklace  for  President 
Lincoln  to  give  his  wife  Mary, 
to  a  sterling  silver  bicycle  for 
Lillian  Russell.  Tiffany's  is  an 
American  tradition.  Yet  no 
other  store  in  the  world 
works  with  more 
craftsmen  and  artists  ^ 
around  the  world  than 
we  do. (Did  you  know  that 
we  design  more  than  80%  ^ 
of  everything  in  our  store?) 

Tliat's  why  we  are 
perhaps  the  only  store 
in  the  world  capable 
of  having  the  large  and 
exquisite  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts  Collection 
produced. 


This  cut  crystal  bowl 
was  designed  about  the  time 

Baccarat  re-opened 
after  the  French  Revolution. 

We  don't  know  if  it  was 
actually  designed  for  Baccarat, 
but  we  do  know  that  only 
Baccarat  could  produce  it  today 
TTie  bowl  is  also  beautifully 
priced  at  $220. 


We  sought  out  the  finest 
artisans  in  France  for  thi^ 
first  collection. 

They  represent  a  Who's 
Who  of  French  design,  the  best 
French  silversmiths 
working  tcxlay.  the 
most  respected 
potters,  glass- 
bk)wers,  and 
china  painters. 
Their  work- 
shops are  able  to  maintain 
unusually  high  standards;  their 
craftsmen  are  masters. 

All  of  the  artisans  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  creation  of 
the  Tiffany  Museum  Collection 
considered  it  an  hont)r.  On  the 
back  of  each  piece,  you'll  find 
their  names  akmg  with  the  seal 
of  the  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts  and  the  name  of  Tiffany 
and  Co. 

It's  an  unprecedented 
collaboration.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  Tiffany  and  Q).  to  view 
the  results. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
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•ilver  by  Robert  Garrard 

A  silver  gilt  liqueur  frame,  Victorian,  1845. 
leight  12%  inches. 
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112  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  W1  A: 


Miynt     -itr  Galleries 


JACKSON  POLLOCK 
THE  LAST  SKETCHBOOK 

LIMITED  EDITION  FACSIMILE  AVAILABLE  SPRING  1982 

For  further  information,  please  write  the  publisher: 

Johnson  Reprint  Corporation 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Publishers 
757  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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Joseph  Haskell 


(lcS()8-1894) 


\Portrait 
of  a  Boy 

oil  on  canvas, 
"IWh  X 19%  inches 
Inscribed  on  reverse: 
Joseph  A.  Haskell/ 
|)inxt  May  3, 1844 


Portrait 
of  a  Girl 

oil  on  canvas, 
'iWn  X  19%  inches 
Inscribed  on  reverse: 
Joseph  A.  Haskell/ 
pinxt  July  4, 1844 


These  rare  portraits  of  mulatto  cliildren  were  painted  in  the  year  Haskell  moved  Irom  New  York  to  Ann  Ari)or.  Michigan. 

-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


Berry 


Gables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 
743  Fiftti  Avenue,  at  57tti  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America ,  Inc. 


"The  Billet  Doux" 
OttoErdmann 
1834-  1905 
Canvas  size  -  36%"  x  IS'^A"  -  cm.  77  /  73 
Outsideframe43V4"x  SSVi"-  cm.  110  x  91 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J.  Baird,  E.  C.  Bames,  Ctias. 
Baxter,  E.  P.  Berne-Bellecour,  Maurice  Bompard,  C.  Bouter, 
A.  de  Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  Chielminski,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent 
Clare,  Ptiilip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J. 
Coomans,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson, 

G.  J.  Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Dietz  Edzard, 

E.  Eictiinger,  Otto  Eictiinger,  Otto  Erdman,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Harry 
Fidler,  Edouard  Frere,  Francois  Gall,  Edourdo  Garrido, 

H.  Goldthiwaite,  F.  Goodall,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron, 
Georges  Haquette,  W.  Hendriks,  J.  J.  Henner,  Leon  Herbo, 

G.  A.  Holmes,  Bernard  de  Hoog,  Paul  Hugues,  David  James, 
W.  G.  F.  Jansen,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel, 
C.  S.  Lidderdale,  J.  C.  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke, 
J.  E.  Meadows,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  Frans  Moormans,  M.  Moretti, 
Ctiarles  L.  L.  Muller,  Auguste  Musin,  C.  M.  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker, 
Ernest  Parton,  J.  Passmore,  David  Payne,  James  Peel,  F.  Roybet, 
Phiilip  Sadee,  J.  Sanderson-Wells,  Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schiafer, 
J.  B.  Smith),  H.  Hugties  Stanton,  C.  Stoilotf,  J.  Ttiors,  W.  H.  Van  der 
Nat,  E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose  Weiss, 
Maurice  Wilks  and  Florent  Willems. 

FREDERICKTHOMGALLERIES 

1 94  Bloor  street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S 1T8,  Canada 

Teleptione:  (Area  41 6)  921-3522 


J4 


vvorin  mure  liiuii  uicii  wcigiii  ui  guiu 


Even  this  actual  1 8th  century  scale,  designed  to  measure  accurately  the  gold  content  of  coins, 
could  not  estimate  the  true  value  of  these  CORIJM  timepieces.  Made  with  authentic  gold  coins,  for  instance 
the  German  20  mark  piece,  the  U.S.A.  20  dollars,  the  French  Napoleon  III  1  ()()  francs  and  the  English  George  V  11 . 
their  value  far  exceeds  the  gold  content.  In  fact,  what  they  are  really  worth  will  only  be  evident  as  time  goes  by. 

As  fathers  pass  them  on  to  their  sons.  From  century  to  century.  For  their  quality  is  measured 

in  generations,  not  in  years. 


<=*2^  -^^^€^€€^€1^^  ^  OO  RUM 


Mailres  Artisans  d' Horlogerie 

SUISSE 


A  feature     t     i  m  - 


(U  nicd  colk't  tion  of  distiru  tive  models,  created  by  COKlIM's  master  craftsmen. 

irids     now  also  available  with  an  electronic  quartz  fiiovetTieiit.  and  water-resistant 

■  >  lirodmrr  vviiN  '  ,  COKUM.  2J()1  \ii  Chaux-ilc-Foruis.  Swil/frliiiid. 


JEREMY  LTD. 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

('ables:  jeremi^  -i,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


Members  of  The  Hriiish  Atitique  l^ealcrs'  Associaiirm  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FL'RMTURE 


English:  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century: 

A  verv  fine  quality  George  III  period  Breakfront  Bookcase  of  excellent 
proportions,  executed  in  selected  figured  and  faded  mahogany,  the  ^  ' 
being  a  secretaire: 

Height:  97"- 2  m  47  cm.       Width:  63"- 1  m  61  cm.  Depii 


AUCTION  IN  PARIS-NOUVEAU  DROUOT 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  9th  and  lOthMarch  1982  from  II  a.m.  to2p.m. 

ROMAN  COINS 

SILVER— BRONZE 

Expert:  M.  M.  Kampmann,  49  rue  de  Richelieu, 
75001  Paris-Telephone  (1)296.50.48 

Private  viewing:  from  Tuesday  9th  February  to 
Friday  15th  March'l  982. 
Maison  Piatt,  49  rue  de  Richelieu,  75001  Paris,  Every  weekday 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  and  from  2.30  to  6  p.m. 
(except  Monday) 

Public  viewing:  Nouveau  Drouot,  room  5,  Monday  8th  March 
1982  from  1 1  a.m.  to 6 p.m. 

Catalogue  on  request  from  Auctioneer's  office  or  from  the  expert's 

address  price  S20. 

Mes.  AUDAP-GODEAU-SOLANET 

Commissaires-Priseurs 
32,rueDrouot,  75009  Paris.  Tel (1)77.67.68.  Telex 642260  (AGS) 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


•  >  *^0»liWiC»T  TO 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
MAYFAIR 
LONDON  W1Y  5FE 
Telephone 
01 -493  5288 


Afinttly  woven  PersianTabn.  ^uipul         lubt  red  background. 
1 1  '6"  X  7'1 1"(346cm  x  248cm).  Circa  1870. 
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Image  of  the  manifold  art  life 
of  past  and  present 

dieKunst  dieRunst 

<liisM  li(iiicllcim  (liis  M-lioiic  llciin 


The  leading  magazine  for  all  connoisseurs 
and  collectors  existing  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 


die  Kunst 

und 

das  sclione  Ileim 


always  vital,  judicious  and  topical.  Reports  on  ancient  art  -  modern  art  - 
Ostasiatics  -  arts  and  crafts  -  graphic  arts  -  architecture  - 
ancient  and  modern  interior  design  -  on  auctions  and  exhibitions.  Each  issue 
with  excellent  printed  reproductions  mostly  in  colour  and  English  summary. 

Judge  by  yourself: 
Ask  for  a  free  specimen  copy  and  terms  of  subscription. 

Ei 

VcrlagKarrnii(;inig  P.O.Box  9007  10  D-8000  Munich  90 


HILMARTON 
MANOR  PRESS 
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Andre  Harvey 


Art  Reference  Books 


ART  INVESTORS  ANNUAL 
1981 

G.  Schurr 

yearly  appraisal  and  price  guide  to  XlXc  &  XXc  European 
linters. 

he  appraisals  give  evaluation  and  trend  for  more  than  3,500 
lists.  This  New  and  unique  information  is  vital  to  investors  & 
jllectors. 

OOOprices  compiled  from  major  sales  held  in  USA  &  Europe, 
cxt  in  French. 

J81  edition    576  pages    230  x  1 60mm  $75 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

980  edition    512  pages    230  x160mm  $65 

981  edition    576  pages    230  x  160mm  $75 

Ic       Both  editions  $120  (save  $20) 

Biographical  Dictionary 
of 

MEDALLISTS 

Coin-.gem-,  and  seal-engravers,  mint-masters, 
etc,  ancient  &  modern  with  references 
to  their  works. 
B.C.  500  -  A.D.  1900 

compiled  by 
L.Forrer 

This  work  is  the  most  important  single  source  of  information  on 
commemorative  medals  and  the  artists  who  produced  them. 
Volume  I  is  the  reprint  of  the  1907  edition  and  has  nearly  300 
more  pages  than  the  original  volume  of  1902.  This  revised 
volume  should  be  in  any  complete  set  of  the  Dictionary,  whether 
original  or  reprint. 

Vol  I  A-D  742  Pages 

Vol  II  E-H  590  Pages 

Vol  III  I-Maz  650  Pages 

Vol  IV  M-Q  730  Pages 

Vol  V  R-S  740  Pages 

Vol  VI  T-Z  740  Pages 

Vol  VII  Supplement  A-L  570  Pages 

Vol  VIII  Supplement  M-Z  465  Pages 

Complete  Set  5,227  Pages  $725 
Single  Volumes  $120 

HILMARTON  MANOR  PRESS 
CALNE,  WILTSHIRE  SNll  8SB,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  Hiimarton  (0249  76)  208 


2a 
2b 
2c 
2d 


SILVER 
SILVER  AUCTION  RECORDS 

C.  &  S.  Baile  de  Laperriere 

A  guide  giving  over  4,000  prices  of  British.  American  and 

Canadian  Antique  Silver  at  Auction. 

811  pages.  450  B/W  illustrations.  210  x  155  mm. 

Volume  I  1969/1970  $35 

Volume  II  1970/1971  $55 

Volume  III  1978/1979  $60 

Volume  IV  1979/1980  $75 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRONZES,  SCULPTORS  & 
FOUNDERS 
1800  -  1930 

Harold  Berman 

4a  Volume  I  $60 
Introduction  to  Bronzes,  Explanation  of  the  words,  signed, 
listed,  dated,  numbered,  etc.  List  of  Founders' 
Over  700  illustrations.  Indexes. 

4b  Volume  II  $75 
Five  reference  sections.  I.  Sculptors.  2  Founders.  3.  Seals 

4.  Biographical  Notes.  5.  Facsimile  Signatures.  

Over  1,000  illustrations. 

4c  Volume  III  $80 
Reference  sections  are  as  in  Volume  II. 
Over  1,100  illustrations. 

4d  Volume  IV  &  Index  for  the  four  volumes  £38.00 
Reference  sections  arc  as  in  Volume  III. 
Over  1,4(X)  illustrations. 

The  following  information  is  given  for  each  of  the  4,700 
photographs,  (if  known). 

1.  Title  of  the  Bronze 

2.  Name  of  Sculptor 

3.  Date  of  Cast 

4.  Country  of  origin 

5.  Patination 

6.  Height 

^-  Name  of  Founder 


Loggerhead  Hatchlings) 


FINE  ART 


• 

uw:  iVittona 
auc-TJon 

NEW  BENEZIT  IN  10  VOLUMES 
Dictionnaire  des  Peintres,  Sculpteurs, 
Dessinateurs  et  Graveurs 

E.Benezit 

f>  This  new  BENEZIT  in  10  volumes  is  ihe  first  completelv  new 
edition  since  the  original  one  compiled  circa  I^IO.  It  includes 
information  on  artists  active  up  to  1976.  The  original  entries 
have  been  re-written  and  up-dated  by  a- team  of  scholars. 
With  the  addition  of  several  thousand  artists,  there  are  now 
approximately  3000,000  entries.  (Previous  edition  165,000 
entries). 

This  new  edition  in  10  volumes  makes  BENEZIT  more  than  ever 
the  world's  most  complete  and  up-to-date  biographical 
dictionary  to  artists  of  all  times  and  all  countries.  As  in  previous 
editions  the  text  is  in  French. 

10  volumes  Benezit  $575 

LES  PETITS  MAITRES  DE  LA  PEINTURE 
VALEDR  DE  DEMAIN  1820-1920 

Gerald  Schurr 

This  is  the  only  dictionary/price  guide  exclusively  devoted  to 
minor  artists  active  in  Europe  between  1820  and  1920.  The  five 
volumes  give  biographies,  and  recent  auction  prices  for  more 
than  3,700  minor  artists.  There  are  nearly  1,500  illustrations  of 
which  over  140  are  in  colour.  The  artists  are  classified 
chronologically  within  each  chapter.  Volumes  may  be 
purchased  singly  as  each  is  complete  in  its  own  right  and  fully 
indexed. 

6a  Volume  I,  1 1  chapters -The  Romantics,  School  of  Lyon,  Painters 
of  the  South  of  France,  Minor  Impressionists,  Symbolists, 
Nabis-Fauve.  $70 

6b  Volume  II,  14  chapters  -  Neo  classical  Artists,  Landscape 
Painters,  Animaliers,  Marine,  Impressionists  of  the  early  20th 
Century.  $70 

6c  Volume  III,  14  chapters  -  Battles  and  Historical  Subjects, 
Portraits,  Eastern  influence.  Still  Life,  Conversation  Piece,  Belle 
Epoque. 

Index  for  the  first  three  volumes.  $75 
6d  Volume  IV,  14  chapters  -  Still  Life,  Post  Impressionists,  Early 
XXc  Painters  etc.. 

Index  for  the  first  four  volumes  $75 
6e  Volume  V,  15  chapters  -  Romantics,  Neo-classics,  Historicals, 
Still-life  etc..  Index  for  ail  five  volumes 

Cloth  bound  320x2S0mm.  French  text.  $85 

THIEME  BECKER 

7   Dictionary  of  world  painters  from  the  earlier  time  to  the  XIXc 

(37  volumes) 

Continuation  by  Hans  Vollmcr  (6  volumes)  covering  the  XXc 
Complete  set  (43  volumes)  $3,700 

Text  in  German 


Dictionary  of  British  Artists  1900-1950 

G.M.  Waters 

Volume  I,  A  biographical  dictionary  of  more  than  5.500  British 
artists  active  between  1900  and  1950. 
Quarto,  cloth  bound.  368  pages  $42 


8b  Volume  II,  Over  1,0(K)  further  biographical  entries, 
extensive  record  of  the  "arious  exhibitions  societies, 
reference  plates  including  many  in  colour. 
Quarto,  cloth  bound.  280  pages.  $42 


Royal  Academy  of  Art  1796  -  1904 

A.Graves 

9  A  complete  dictionary  in  alphabetical  order  of  all  artists  who 
exhibited,  giving  chronologically  the  list  of  their  exhibits.  First 
published  1905/6. 

Octavo,  cloth  bound.  3,248  pages,  in  4  volumes. 
The  set  $180 

Royal  Academy  Exhibitors  1905-1970 

The  continuation  of  A.Graves  work  bring  it  up  to  1970 
10a  Volume  I  A-CAR 

10b  Volume  II  CAS-D  - 
lOc  Volume  III  E-HAR  I 
lOd  Volume  IV  HAS-LAW  $65 
!0e  Volume  V  $65 
lOf  Volume  VI  in  preparation 

Monograms  of  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Artists 
1830  -  1930 

P.Nahum,  Director  of  Sotheby's.  Belgravia 
1 1  This  work  provides  an  indispensable  aid  to  dealers  and 
collectors  alike:  covering  nearly  4,000  monograms  of  over  2,000 
artists  working  and  exhibiting  in  Britain  between  1830  and  1930 
324  pages  240  x  185  mm  $55 


,i£, 

)  w 


Artists   Signatures,   Symbols  and 


ClassiHed  Directory  of 
Monograms  H.H'Caplan. 

New  &.  Enlarged  Edition 


12  The  most  comprehensive  directory  of  Artists  signatures.symbols 
and  monograms.  Divided  in  4  sections  (a)  An  A-Z  dictionary  of 
artists  by  name  with  the  appropriate  signature  and/or 
monograms/symbols,  (b)  Monograms  only  classified,  (c) 
Illegible  or  Misleading  Signatures,  (d)  Symbols.  All  sections  are 
fully  cross  Indexed 

This  new  edition  gives  over  1400  additional  monograms. 
Size  A4.  Cloth  bound  950  pages  $145 


Dictionary  of  Victorian  Engravers,  Print  Publishers  and 
Their  Works 

Rodney  K.Engen 

13  This  dictionary  fills  the  long  neglected  gap  in  our  knowledge  of 
Victorian  engraving  by  creating  a  record  of  nearly  one  thousand 
engravers,  print  publishers  and  their  works. 
Part  I  lists  engravers  in  alphabetical  order  with  bibliographical 
information  and  lists  of  their  works. 

Part  II  lists  publishers,  printers  and  printsellers  of  engravings  in 
alphabetical  order  with  extensive  information  about  each  one. 
Illustrated 

246  x  1 89mm.  256  pages  $75 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE 

J.  H.  Slater 

13a  A  reprint  of  the  sixth  edition  revised  and  enlarged  published  in 
1929  and  long  since  out  of  print. 

The  book  records  alphabetically  over  2.000  etchers,  engravers 

and  print-publishers  -  British,  European  and  some  American 

from  the  15th  to  the  eariy  20thc.  It  gives  biography  of  artists, 

titles  and  sizes  of  major  prints  and  their  output,  also  some  artist's 

monograms^ 

Original  auction  prices. 

273x215  mm       708  pages  Illustrated  $95 
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DICTIONARY 
OF  BELGIAN  PAINTERS 

born  between  1750  &  1875 
P.&  v.  Berko 

is  dictionary  gives  a  complete  survey  of  Belgium  paintmg 

le  DICTIONARY  OF  BELGIAN  PAINTERS  gives 
)habetically  detailed  biographies  of  over  1750  artists  of  the 
riod,  listing  also  main  works  and  museums  where  they  can  be 
:n. 

k  dictionary  has  nearly  1.000  pages  with  1.150  illustrations  of 
lich  250  are  in  colour. 


p'Birdback,  250  x  190mm 


$195 


NEW  EDITION 

Pieter  A.Scheen 
Lexicon  Nederlandse  Beeldende 
Kunstenaars  1750  -  1880 

le  standard  work  of  reference  for  Dutch  Painters.  This  new 
ition  has  been  updated  and  enlarged  and  has  now  nearly  900 
ustrations  of  which  over  160  are  in  Colour,  many  in  full  page, 
irge  300  x  215mm.  Cloth  bound.  1000  pages  $250 
xt  in  Dutch 


DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ARTISTS  1981 

tiis  new  annual  includes  all  artistic  disciplines  (painting, 
ulpture,  photography,  ceramics  etc.) 

he  1981  volume  has  approximately  4,000  artists  whose  works 
ere  exhibited  during  the  period  November  1979  to  November 
>80. 

rtists  are  listed  alphabetically  and  the  following  information  is 
ven;  nationality,  discipline,  media,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
lace  of  residence,  date  &  place  of  study,  representative  and  list 
f  exhibitions  of  works  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

ihe  exhibition  information  is  chronological  and  include  dates, 
allery  name,  place,  exhibition  title  and  catalogue  details. 


idex  of  artists  by  discipline  and  nationality. 
981  edition 


$48 


DICTIONARY  OF  WORLD'S  NAIVE  PAINTERS 

Anaiole  Jakovsky 
iach  entry  gives,  biographical  data,  commentary  about  his 
i/ork,  complete  list  of  exhibitions,  bibliography,  a  reproduction 
'  the  artists  works.    Illustrated.    Quarto  Landscape,  cloth 
'ound.  650  pages  $125 

'he  Shayer  Family  of  Painters 

IStewart  &  M.Cutten 

i\n  authoriative  monograph  devoted  to  this  family  of  painters. 

liographies,  fac-simile  signatures,  list  of  works  etc. 

Nearly  100  photographs  of  which  7  are  in  colour 

":ase  binding.      276x219mm  $75 

HALLMARKS 

Les  Poincons  d' Argent 

Tardy 

)ver  11.000  hallmarks  for  silver  from  all  countries  from  the 
rigin  of  hallmarking  to  the  present  day. 
Text  in  French 

I20xl60mm       560  pages  $25 

Les  Poincons  pour  I'Or  et  le  Platine 

Tardy 

.000  hallmarks  for  gold  &  platinum  from  all  countries  from  the 
origin  of  hallmarking  to  the  present  day. 
Text  in  French 

120x160mm       406  pages  $25 


NEW  EDITION 
Horotogical  Bibliography 

Bibliographie    Generated    ..  \1  f  sure  du  Tempi 
Tard} 

19  The  most  complcie  horological  bibiu^graphv  listing  over  10  000 
books  pubhscd  m  all  languages 

Cross  index  of  over  500  tcchmcal  headmgs. 
Cross  index  for  470  geographical  locations. 

The  first  edition  has  been  out  of  print  since  1950.  This  second 

limited  edition  has  been  revised  and  enlarged 

400  pages  250x165  jqs 


HORLOGERIE 

Die  iionnaire  Des  Horlo^ers  Francois 
Tardy 

20  The  most  complete  biographical  dictionary  of  French  clock  and 
watch  makers  with  over  24,000  names.  List  of  gold  and  silver 
hallmarks.  Geographical  and  historical  indexes.  B/W 
illustrations  throughout  the  book.  Text  in  French. 

760  pages.     Size  I60x240mm  $120 

PORCELAINE 

Les  Porcelaines  Francaises 
Tardy 

21  The  complete  dictionary  of  french  porcelaine  "manufactures" 
Over    11,000    names   and    marks.      Alphabetical    list  o' 
"manufactures"  -  Museums  -  Marks. 

Index  of  names.  Text  in  French. 

840  pages.    Sizes  125x  180mm  S4X 
Les  Poteries  et  Faiences  Francaises 
Tardy 

22  The  complete  dictionary  of  French  "poteries  and  faience^" 
giving  over  17,500  names  and  marks. 

Geographical  index  of  over  3,600  places 

B/W  illustrations  throughout  the  book.  Text  in  French. 

2440  pages.    Sizes  125x180mm.  In  three  volumes.  The  Set 

si:(i 

OLD  PEWTER.  Its  Makers  and  Marks  in  England. 
Scotland  and  Ireland 

Howard  Coiierell 

23  The  definitive  work  on  the  subject  with  illustrations  of  all  known 
marks  and  secondary  marks  of  the  old  pewterers. 

423  pages.     280  x  200mm  $135 


Burke's  Guide  to  Country  Houses 

This  Architectural  Series  is  expected  to  run  to  8  volumes,  a 
volume  each  for  Ireland  &  Scotland  and  6  regional  volumes  for 
England  &  Wales.  Each  volume  will  be  an  alphabctica 
dictionary  of  houses,  with  individual  entries  comprising 
architectural  description  and  commentary,  a  brief  history  of  the 
property  and  it  devolution,  any  ani  tdotes  and  notes  of  interest 
concerning  the  interior,  the  garden,  park,  etc. 
23a  Volume  I:  IRELAND  -  Mark  Bcncc-Jones  Nearly  2.0(K)  Irish 
Country  Houses  or  properties  of  significance  are  dealt  w.ih  in 
fascinating  detail. 
Size  A4,  over  300  pages 

1.300  black  &  white  illustrations  $65 


23b  Volume  11:  Herefordshire  -  Shropshire 
Warwickshire  &  Worcestershire 


$65 


23c  Volume  III:  East  Anaglia:  Cambridshirc  -  Essex  -  Norfolk 
Suffolk.  $75 


Sporting  Aquatints  and.  their  Engravers 

Lt  Col  Charles  Lane 
Nine  out  of  ten  sporting  prints  are  aquatints.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  artists  but  the  engravers  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  though  it  is  their  slcill  and  craftsmanship  that  led  to 
the  publication  of  thousands  of  aquatint  plates  between  1780 
and  1900.  In  this  book  there  are  biographies  based  on  extensive 
original  research  and  detailed  catalogues  of  their  sporting  plates. 
29.5x23cm  Cloth  bound 
^-^a  Volume  I  104pp  text  14  B/W  illustrations  $42 
24b Volume  II  94pp  text  9  B/W  illustrations  $42 

A  Dictionary  of  British  Steel  Engravers 

Dr  Basil  Hunniseit  MN  PhD  FLA 

25  The  first  book  to  assemble  in  a  single  volume  the  entire  corpus  of 
the  British  School  of  Steel  Engravers  of  the  19th  century.  For 
dealers  and  collectors  the  book  will  be  useful  in  helping  to  define 
the  scope  of  the  engraver's  work,  and  in  the  case  of  the  most 
prolific,  some  view  is  given  of  their  engraving  activities  during 
their  working  lives. 

25.5xl9cm   152pp  Bound  buckram  cloth  $42 

Seventeenth  Century  Marine  Painters  of  the  Netherlands 

Col  Rupert  Preston  CBE 

26  First  published  in  1974,  this  book  went  rapidly  out  of  print.  It 
assembles  in  one  volume  the  biographies,  history,  ship  details, 
flags  and  bibliographical  date  of  every  known  marine  painter  of 
the  period. 

29.5x23mm  112pptext  96  Black  and  White  illustrations 
Bound  buckram  cloth  $44 

A  Dictionary  of  British  Marine  Painters 

Arnold  Wilson  Director,  City  Art  Gallery  Bristol. 

27  Every  known  British  marine  painter  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present,  with  dates  and  essential  facts. 

29.5x23cm    90pp  text  96  B/W  illustrations 
Bound  buckram  cloth  $44 

MUSIC 
The  New 
GROVE 
Dictionary  of  Music  &  Musicians 

28  The  NEW  GROVE  dictionary  of  music  &  musicians,  in  20 
volumes,  is  the  most  complete  musical  reference  work  ever 
produced.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  dozen  or  more  seperate  dictionaries 
brought  together  in  one  convenient  format. 


The  NEW  GROVE  is  at  once  a  dictionary  of  composers 
librettists,  writers  on  music,  terminology  and  forms,  theory 
analysis  and  psychology  of  music,  orchestras,  musical  sociology 
instruments,  publishers,  libraries,  notation,  folk  music,  jazz  anc 
popular  music,  musical  institutions  and  collections. 
Over  3000  illustrations.  Tables,  technical  diagrams,  family  trees 
maps,  instruments  in  performance,  places,  musical  autographs 
portraits. 

More  than  16.500  biographies  of  composers,  writers,  publishers 
instrument  makers  etc. .from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day. 
Over  2500  music-type  examples.  Bibliographical  entries. 
The  set  20  volumes  (15,000  pages)  $2150 

GUIDE  EMER 
1981-1982 
In  24  Countries  Europe  Leading 
Antiques  &  Art  Directory 

29  Over  70.000  names  &  addresses  listed  by  countries,  towns 
streets  and  classifications  -  with  map  sections. 

for:  Antiques  Dealers 
Antiquarian  Booksellers 
Amateur  Collectors 
Exhibitions,  Fairs,  etc.. 
Packers,  Transporters,  etc.. 
Picture  Galleries 
Restorers,  Trade  Suppliers. 

200x  1 45  m  m .  1 . 500  pages  $49 . 50 

New  Edition 

INTERNATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  ARTS 
15th  edition  1981/1982 

30  For  more  than  30  years  the  INTERNATIONAL  DIRECTORS 
OF  ARTS  has  been  the  leading  reference  book  of  its  kind.  It  list 
in  two  volumes  on  approx.  2000  pages,  more  than  100,00 
addresses,  names,  dates  and  facts  on  all  spheres  of  Art,  the  fin 
Art  Trade  and  Museum  Organisations. 

ft 

Volume  I:  Museums,  Universities,  Art  Associations,  Restore 
Names. 

Volume  II:  Art  and  Antique  Dealers,  Numismatics,  Gallerie 
Booksellers,  Artists,  Collectors. 

Within  each  category  the/entries  are  listed  alphabetical! 

according  to  countries,  towns  and  names. 

Two  volumes.     240x144mm.     2000  pages  $120 
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lironze  (cire  perdue) 
Walnut  base 
Length:  25'/^ (bS.Um.) 
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Weight:  Approximately 
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For  better  living  the  Germans  now  use 
an  old  Italian  word: 


WOHNEN  INTERNATIONAL 


Stadtwohnungen  in  Pans,  Munchen  und  New  York  •  Abstecher  ins  Wendland  und  Piemont 
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Ambiente,  Arnulfstr.  197, 
D-8000  Munich  19,  Germany. 
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CHINESE  ART 


The  telling  detail 

Why  the  best  hotels 
Quite  often  have 

tne  smallest  lobbies. 

+     +  + 

Chicago's  Tremont  is  a 

case  in  point: 

the  hotel  thrives  on 

understatement. 

+      +  + 
''Ritzy"  by  definition. 


There  are  those  who  think  the 
Tremont  has  no  lobby  at  all. 

The  desk,  after  all,  is  down  the  hall. 
There  are  no  shops.  The  concierge, 
when  she's  not  on  duty,  removes  her 
phone.  (Its  noise  might  prove  distracting 
to  guests.) 

The  truth  is,  the  Tremont  does  have 
a  lobby.  But  since  they  won't  take  guests 
in  wholesale  lots- 
no  conventions  are 
allowed— it's  not 
vast  and  awesome. 

A  stay  at  the 
Tremont,  so  expe- 
rienced travelers 
say,  has  the  flavor 
of  a  weekend  at  a 
country  home. 

And  since  no  one's  home  has  drug- 
stores or  newsstands  in  the  lobby,  nei- 
ther does  the  Tremont.  TheyTl  happily 
get  you  anything  from  Yachting  to  the 
Financial  Times,  but  they'll  deliver  it  to 
your  door,  rather  than  sell  it  in  the  lobby. 

The  tiny  lobby  is  the  legacy  of  the 
legendary  Cesar  Ritz.  (A  man,  perhaps, 
IS  legend  when  his 
name  becomes  an 
adjective.)  Ritz 
made  his  name  in 
grand  hotels  with 
windy  lobbies.  But 
when  he  built  his 
own  hotel  on  the 
Place  Vendome,  he 
made  the  lobby  intimate.  His  name  on 
the  door,  he  reasoned,  said  more  than 
an  operatic  foyer 

The  lobby  at  the  Tremont  is  very 
inviting.  It  contains  a  Queen  Anne  desk 
and  several  fine  prints.  But  the  impor- 
tant room— in  a  friend's  house  or  a 
hotel— is  your  own  room.  Which  is  why 
the  Tremont  is  proud  that  some  of  its 
suites  are  bigger  than  the  lobby. 

The  Tremont 

Home  of  Cricket's 
100  East  Chestimt,  Chicago 
(800)  621-8B3     (312)  751-1900 

The  Willi'  ''  ■ 
The  Fairfax 


RITZ  OF  THE  RITZ 


THE  DESK 


PORCELAIN  GARDEN  SEAT 
Ch'ien  Lung  Reign  (1736-1795) 


EW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  PL  3-2166 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  Febn.i 


AHeritage 
of  Hospitality 


Spend  a  day  in  the  country  viewing 
a  treasury  of  Englisti  antique 
furniture,  silver  and  decorative 
accessories.  The  WaKefield-Scearce 
collection  is  housed  under  one 
historic  roof  with  the  unique  Shops  of 
Science  Hill  and  the  charming  dining 
room  of  the  Science  Hill  inn.  Your  day 
in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its 
elegance.  Its  t)eauty  and  the  Kind  of 
hospitality  the  South  has  perfected. 
Whettier  you  are  a  casual  visitor  or  a 
connoisseur,  we  anticipate  your  visit 
with  pleasure. 

Caialogjue  -  SSJOO 


HtSTOmCSaENCEHILL  C 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  4006S 
S02-633-4382 

nRECT  IMPOffTOIS  OF  BRmSN  MmOUE 
FURNmillC.  SHVER.  OLO  SNEFnaO  MO 
OEONUTIVE  MXESSOmCS. 

Mcfntter  01  me  An  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
of  Amenca  mc 

W^kefield-Scearce 

Galleries 

Incorporated 


CLL  .  ORD 
WRIGHT 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


PERIOD  MIRRORS 
GILT  FURS  ITURE 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  ot  the  BADA  Ltd. 


Rne  and  rare  FRENCH  Louis  XIII  period  Needlework  Carpet,  second 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  c.  1640;  worked  in  wools  and  silks 
in  colourful  cross-stitch  on  canvas  with  an  all-over  pattern  of  various 
flower-heads  and  leaves  on  a  senna-brown  ground,  theoriginal  border 
with  complimentary  pattern  and  colours,  mostly  in  greens,  blues,  coral 
and  ivory.  Superb  condition,  measuring  8'  1 1'  x  6'  ir(2.72  x  2.1 1  m). 


38  Jermyn  Street  St.  James's 


LondonS.'^'.  1 


Telephone:  01-629  4195 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 


EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONIX)N  W'lV  ONP 
01-493  0657 


A  fine  pair  of  George  III  Adam 
period  giltvcood  torcheres,  with 
candelabra.  Circa  1790.  Height  Sff'. 
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BLOND  FINE  ART 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  W1 
Tel:  01-437  1230 

BRITISH  DRAWINGS 

1910-1960 

Bernard  Meninsky 
Paul  Nash 
William  Roberts 
Graham  Sutherland 
Edward  Wolfe 
Christopher  Wood 
and  others 

January  28  -  February  20 

Weekdays  10-6  Saturday  10-1 


David  Romberg 
Edward  Burra 
Anthony  Gross 
Gertrude  Hermes 
Roger  Hilton 
Cearic  Morris 


FT'^'fAMPnA!    '    \  ''r^'- '       '•  '.rhone: 01-5890986 


CHARLES  II  SILVER 


A  good  set  of  six  CHARLES  II  TREFID  SPOONS,  with  ribbed  rat-tail  backs. 
Made  in  London  in  1 683  by  John  Snnith,  The  stems  are  inscribed  with  the 
initials  T.M.  with  C.M.A.  beneath.  Length  of  each  spoon  is  7k"  and  they 

weigh  7^  ozs.  in  total. 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  an  J  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


LONDON  43  Ml 
Member  of  the  I 


104 EAST 57th STREET  NEWYORK  10022 TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
Oeaiers  Association  of  America 


112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 
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W  I 


The  Grand  Tour,  Twentieth  Century  Style 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  British 
nobles'  sons  went  on  a  Grand  Tour 
of  Europe  to  broaden  their  know- 
ledge of  life  and  the  arts.  The  tour 
could  then  take  two  or  three  years, 
was  very  hazardous  and  travellers 
were  often  prayed  for. 

Today,  jets  condense  such  tours 
to  a  few  days  and  it  is  easy  to 
experience  the  highhghts  of  both 
British  and  Continental  art  based 
on  luxury  hotels  cosseted  by  good 
wine  and  food.  Early  travellers  hke 
Robert  Southey  in  1795  were  not  so 
lucky:  'our  dinner  was  fowl,  fried 
in  oil,  and  served  up  in  an  attitude 
not  unlike  that  of  a  frog  taken 
suddenly  with  a  fit  of  the  cramp'. 

From  London,  flights  are  around 
an  hour  to  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish 
capital.  Edinburgh  is  a  splendid 
Georgian  city  of  'windy  parallelo- 
grams', as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
one  of  her  600  poetic  sons,  remark- 
ed. The  tidy  laurel-lined  squares 
of  the  New  Town,  largely  designed 
by  Robert  Adam,  rise  and  fall  over 
steep  inclines  from  the  top  of  which 
are  ghmpses  of  soft  purpling  hills 
backing  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Edinburgh  has  gentleness  and 
gentihty,  spoiling  with  the  com- 
forts of  yesteryear.  Old  castles  and 
palaces  become  hotels;  Prestonfield 
House,  though  central,  is  set  in  13 
wooded  acres  with  peacocks  and 
sheep  herds.  Here  Bonnie  Prince 
Charhe,  Benjamin  Frankhn,  John- 
son ani  Boswell  dined  in  the 
candleht  dining  rooms  with  silver 
fireplaces.  The  five  bedrooms  here 
must  be  booked  well  in  advance. 
Dalhousie  House  is  a  13th-century 
castle  hotel  at  Bonnyrigg,  and 
Houston  House,  Uphall,  is  a  tall 
white  house  linked  to  a  smaller 
one  known  as  the  Woman  House. 
Dating  from  the  time  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  it  has  an  18-hole 
golf  course  in  its  grounds.  The 
Roxburghe  Hotel  in  Georgian 
Charlotte  Square  is  central  for 
walking  to  the  antique  shops  in  the 
area  for  tweed  and  tartan  bargains 
in  Princes  Street  and  the  smart 
silver,  bookshops,  and  men's 
tailors  in  George  Street.  The  hotel 
in  the  off  season  runs  Jean  Brodie 
weekends  with  visits  to  art  gal- 
leries, copies  of  the  novel  in  the 
rooms  and  vintage  car  tours  of  the 
new  Town. 

Edinburgh  elegance  can  be  seen 
in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  traditional 
crafts  still  ahve  are  well  set  out  in 
the  17th-century  Acheson  House 
off  the  Royal  Mile  (Canongate, 
High  Street  and  Lawnmarket),  and 
in  another  same  period  setting. 
Lady  Stair's  house,  are  memorabi- 
lia of  Robert  Burns,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Robert  Lcjuis  Stevenson. 
Below  John  Knox's  house  in  the 
Royal  Mile,  Kinloch  Anderson,  kilt 


makers  to  the  royal  family,  sell 
colour-matching  tweeds  and  knit- 
wear, silver  wine  goblets,  cutlery 
and  jewellery.  From  mid-August 
to  mid-September  a  festival  of 
music  and  theatre  is  held  each 
year. 

Oxford's  dreaming  spires  make  a 
central  focal  point  for  tours  of 
stately  homes  including  birthplaces 
of  George  Washington  (Sulgrave 
Manor  near  Banbury)  and  Winston 
ChurchiU  (Blenheim  Palace,  Wood- 
stock). Stratford  and  Warwick  are 
within  easy  visiting.  Rather  than 
stay  in  Oxford's  bicycle-bunched 
narrow  streets  and  confusing  one- 
way system,  enjoy  some  of  the 
many  good  country  inn  and  manor 
house  hotels  surrounding  the  city, 
including  the  Manor  House  at 
Weston  on  the  Green,  Lygon  Arms 
and  Dormy  House,  Broadway,  the 
Bear  at  Woodstock,  and  Bell  at 
Charlbury,  a  small  pub-style  place 
designed  as  comfortable  overflow 
accommodation  for  shooting  par- 
ties on  a  nearby  estate. 

Bookshops  abound  in 
Oxford  -  called  by  a  bishop  'the 
poor  man's  public  houses'.  Black- 
wells  dominate  and  house  rare 
books  in  a  room  where  once 
16th-century  Protestant  martyrs 
awaited  burning  in  the  street 
below.  But  Oxford  has  an  un- 
ruffled timelessness  found  strolling 
in  the  university  park  along  the 
river  Isis,  in  Christ  Church 
meadow,  the  botanic  garden  (the 
oldest  in  Britain),  through  the  stone 
quads,  seeing  the  Ashmolean  mu- 
seum with  its  collections  of  Eastern 
art,  or  Christ  Church  picture 
gallery  of  old  masters  and  draw- 
ings. 

Manchester,  England's  second 
city,  was  once  nicknamed  Cotton- 
pohs  as  a  powerful  textile  centre. 
Its  cotton  exchange  now  houses  a 
theatre  and  there  is  also  an  opera 
house  and  Library  Theatre.  Antique 
shops  are  in  the  King  Street  and 
Bridge  Street  area  and  art  collec- 
tions abound.  The  city  art  gallery  in 
Mosley  Street  has  paintings  from 
the  16th  century,  the  Grey  collec- 
tion of  English  pottery  and  the 
Assheton-Bennett  collection  of 
Dutch  paintings  and  English  silver. 
The  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  in  the 
Athenaeum,  once  a  club,  has 
paintings  from  Sickert  to  Hockney, 
sculpture,  and  graphics  from  1900. 
Piatt  Hall,  Rusholme,  is  an 
18th-century  mansion  with  cos- 
tume and  accessories  since  the  17th 
century;  the  Whitworth  art  gallery 
in  the  university  has  English  water- 
colours  from  the  15th  century, 
Japanese  woodcuts,  historic  wall- 
papers, textiles  and  embroideries. 
The  museum  and  art  gallery  at  Peel 
Park  houses  the  Lowry  collection. 


Manchester  makes  a  gateway  to 
visit  the  sweeping  fells,  John  Peel 
hunting  country,  neat  villages  and 
lucky  13  lakes  of  the  Lake  District 
loved  by  the  romantic  poets.  The 
various  homes  of  Wordsworth 
including  Rydal  Mount  can  be 
seen.  Hosts  of  golden  daffodils 
immortahsed  in  his  poem  are  seen 
in  the  spring,  and  Leeming  House 
Hotel,  a  Georgian  house  with 
20-acre  lakeside  grounds  on  UUs- 
water,  has  a  daffodil  festival  in 
April  with  period  dishes  and  books 
by  the  poet  are  in  any  case  placed  in 
each  room,  as  they  are  at  Sharrow 
Bay,  another  excellent  hotel  with 
superb  food  looking  down  UUs- 
water.  Miller  Howe,  run  by  John 
Tovey,  is  a  house  looking  over 
sheep  pastures  to  Windermere 
where  Tovey  occasionally  runs 
cookery  courses. 

Old  inns  are  plentiful,  from  the 
three-bedroomed  National  Trust- 
owned  Tower  Bank  Arms  near  » 
Sawry,  featured  in  Beatrix  Potter's 
Jemima  Puddleduck  and  near  the 
author's  home,  Wild  Boar  near 
Bowness  with  golfing  facilities, 
and  Old  Swan  at  Grasmere,  where 
Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth 
often  called,  with  its  lovely 
country-style  dining  room  and 
traditional  Lakes  food.  At  Kendal  it 
is  worth  visiting  the  Abbot  Hall 
museum,  half  of  which  mirrors 
past  Lakeland  agricultural  life  and, 
in  an  elegant  house,  the  family  hfe 
of  the  rich  with  silver,  old  furniture 
and  pictures  by  Romney,  another 
local  son. 

Good  air  links  make  it  easier  to 
get  to  Pisa  and  Florence  from 
London  than  from  nearer  Paris. 
From  Pisa,  as  a  change  from 
Florence,  a  relaxing  two  days  can 
be  spent  exploring  the  Lucca  area. 
The  Villa  Principessa  (named  for 
Pauline  Bonaparte)  is  a  Renaissance 
villa  hotel  just  outside  Lucca  with 
attractive  grounds,  garden  pool  and 
comfortable  rooms  below  high 
green  hills.  A  car  is  a  great  help 
here,  and  Ahtalia  has  good  jet-drive 
schemes. 

One  can  start  or  end  the  tour 
with  a  look  at  Pisa's  square  of 
miracles  with  the  leaning 
tower  —  far  more  dramatic  in  real- 
ity without  ballustrades  to  hold  you 
in  -  the  baptistery,  cathedral  and 
cemetery.  But  Lucca  is  the  char- 
mer, encircled  by  16th-century 
walls,  shaded  by  trees  and  now 
supporting  a  road,  the  quickest  way 
from  one  side  of  Lucca  to  the  other, 
darting  in  through  arched  stone 
gates  to  a  tangle  of  medieval 
alleyways  across  which  the  Fil- 
lungo  (long  street)  threads  its  way; 
the  promenade  spot  in  evenings. 
Off  it  is  the  amphitheatre.  Roman 
in  origin,  it  is  now  becoming  an 


artists'  quarter.  It  underlines  the 
Luccan  habit  of  never  discarding 
anything,  particularly  in  architec- 
ture, and  indeed  many  house- 
holders now  strip  off  stucco  to 
show  they  have  a  Renaissance 
building  underneath. 

Lucca  has  99  'active'  churches, 
most  with  wedding-cake-tiered 
frontages  of  slender  pillars  white 
against  the  sky,  of  which  San 
Michele  is  perhaps  the  most  mag- 
nificent. Flighlights  along  with 
museums  rich  in  art  treasures  are 
the  cathedral  of  San  Martino  with 
Renaissance  tomb  carving  of  Ilaria 
del  Carretto  by  Delia  Quercia  of 
1405.  San  Frediano  has  a  perspec- 
tive curved  mosaic  over  its  portals, 
a  simple  Romanesque  arched  in- 
terior with  elaborate  carved  two- 
tier  font  and  Delia  Robbia  medal- 
lion. 

Outside  Lucca  are  lovely  country 
villas  such  as  the  Villa  Mansi  with 
English-style  park,  Torregiani, 
dating  back  to  the  15th  century, 
Marha,  and  the  Cenami-Querci 
villa  at  Saltocchio.  A  drive  along 
the  old  merchants'  way  north  from 
Lucca  is  a  dehght,  through  the 
Garfagnana  valley  where  Shelley 
walked  and  wrote  in  the  hills  about 
Bagni  di  Lucca  in  the  summer  of 
1818,  with  its  high  overhang  of 
mountains  and  rushing  trout 
streams  bordered  by  an  occasional 
medieval  inn.  Barga  is  a  delight  of  a 
Tuscan  village  popular  for  summer 
stays  in  the  narrow  geranium  and 
Delia  Robbia  decorated  streets 
leading  up  to  the  summit  and 
church  of  St  Christopher,  drama- 
tically bare  and  simple  in  roman- 
esque  style  with  elaborately  carved 
pulpit  and  10th-century  carving  of 
Christopher  carrying  Christ  over 
the  altar.  Barga  has  an  18th-century 
classic  theatre,  and  every  summer 
the  opera  school  run  by  English- 
woman Gillian  Armitage  Hunt 
stages  an  international  opera  fes- 
tival from  July  to  mid-August. 

Lisbon's  centre  seems  Uttle 
changed  since  its  disastrous  earth- 
quake of  1 755.  Modernity  is  kept  to 
the  outskirts,  and  the  walkable 
centre  has  buildings  rising  to  russet 
roofs  and  divided  by  palm  plumes 
set  on  hills  flowing  down  to  the 
artery  of  the  Avenida  da  Liberdade 
with  its  black-and-white  mosaic 
patterns  and  middle-of-the-road 
pavement  cafes.  The  best  view  is 
from  the  fish  restaurant  terraces 
across  the  Tagus  at  Cacilhas.  The 
oldest  part  is  Belem  with  its  tower 
and  the  Jeronimos  monastery;  its 
barley  sugar  architecture  a  perfect 
example  of  Manuleine  style. 
Nearby  are  the  museum  of  popular 
art  and  the  royal  riding  school  with 
its  collection  of  carriages;  the 
Popc's-like  baroque  chapels  on 
continued  on  page  32 
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The  Grand  Tour, 
Twentieth  Century  Style 


continued  from  page  30 

wheels.  One  can  stay  out  along  this 
coast  at  hotels  like  the  Estoril  Palace 
with  its  golf  facilities  and  courtyard 
gardens.  In  the  city,  an  unusual  and 
charming  hotel  is  York  House,  Rua 
das  Janelas  Verdes  32,  a  courtyard- 
set  quiet  comer;  a  convent  in  the 
17th  centurv-.  The  cheapest  of  its  46 
traditionally  furnished  rooms  are 
still  those  once  used  by  the  novi- 
tiates, and  the  hotel  was  once  a 
haunt  of  writers  and  the  Enghsh 
who  wintered  in  Lisbon.  The 
annexe  across  the  road  is  in 
contrasting  tum-of-the-century 
sr>-le.  York  House  is  in  the  same 
street  as  the  national  museum  of 
ancient  an  in  a  former  17th-century 
palace.  Contents  include  porcelain, 
including  Indian  Company  china, 
Portuguese  silver,  and  paintings; 
rather  gloomy  ones  of  martyrdoms 
and  a  good  colleaion  of  15th-  and 
16th-centur\-  Flemish  works. 

But  the  museum  deUght  in 
Lisbon  is  the  Gulbenkian  Founda- 
tion in  Praca  de  Espanha  with  art 
areas  colour-coded  giving  sparkle 
to  Roman  glass,  Persian  panels  or 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  a  goodly 
coUeCTioL  of  paintings  including 
works  by  Rembrandt,  Gains- 
borough. Constable,  Corot, 
Monet,  Degas,  Romney  and  Tur- 
ner. There  are  concert  halls  in  the 
Foundation  and  the  Foundation 
provides  funds  for  summer  con- 
certs played  in  a  glass-walled  hall 
next  to  the  Estufa  Fria  ('cold  green- 
house') in  the  Eduardo  VII  Park. 
This  is  an  old  quarr>',  now  as 
calming  garden,  where  student 
work  and  lovers  meet  on  the  Uttle 
stone  benches  snugged  among  the 
greener\"  to  which  the  concerts  are 
rebyed.  Some  of  Lisbon's  churches 
are  designated  museums.  Sao 
Roque,  for  example,  has  the  mag- 
nificent chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  boasted  the  richest  in 
Europe  with  lapis  lazuli,  agate, 
amethyst,  Carrara  marble,  por- 
phyry-, jade  and  gilded  bronze  and 
silver  adorning  the  altar  and  walls. 
And  nearby  is  the  Solhar  do  Velho 
Pono,  a  bar  where  200  varieties  of 
port  wine  may  be  sampled. 

Helsinki  is  quite  different;  clean, 
cool  and  chnically  designed  of  four 
towns  Unked  by  roads  over  bays 
and  islands  with  a  backing  of  pine 
forests  which  start  at  the  airport. 
Kalastajatorpa  Hotel  ('the  fisher- 
man's cottage')  on  LajalaUte  Bay  is 
modem  with  room  blocks  linked 
by  underground  orange  and  white 
tunnels.  The  rooms,  restrained  but 
luxurious  in  design,  look  out  over 
the  water  and  the  birch  trees,  which 
arc  floodlit  at  night.  Ten  minutes 
from  the  city  centre,  the  hotel  is 
near  Tapiola,  the  garden  suburb, 
«inH  S'.-i,r.-r  •  Island  with  its 
c  '!!'  luscs  from  "'I 


over  Finland.  One  can  compare 
neo-classical  town  hall  colour- 
washed in  18th-century  shades 
reminding  one  of  Leningrad  in 
contrast  with  the  Finlandia  Hall  and 
University  of  Technology  design- 
ed by  Alvar  Aalton  and  Temppe- 
Uaukio,  a  circular  church  hoDowed 
down  into  the  granite  on  which 
Helsinki  is  buUt. 

Near  this  the  Esplanade  leads 
from  ferry  jetties  and  open-air 
market  with  wonderful  fish  for  sale 
to  the  commercial  centre.  The 
shops  show  off  the  best  in  Finnish 
design;  Arabia  and  Marimenko 
among  them.  Harbour  boat  trips 
can  be  taken  in  the  summer  or 
coastal  boat  to  Porvoo  to  see  timber 
houses;  to  Ainola,  the  home  of 
Sibelius;  or  Haolsenniemi,  the 
home  of  Pekka  Haolonen,  the 
master  of  classical  Finnish  land- 
scape painting.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  and  fascinating  spots  to 
visit  and  even  stay  in  is  Hvittrask, 
about  40  minutes  from  the  city 
centre  connected  by  pubhc  bus. 
The  house  complex  was  built  in 
1902-4  by  three  leading  architects, 
Ehel  Saarinen,  Herman  GeseUius 
and  Armas  Lindgren.  Saarinen  later 
worked  in  the  States,  creating  such 
edifices  as  the  Cranbrook  Institute, 
Michigan,  St  Louis  Arch  and  the 
technical  centre  for  General  Motors 
in  Detroit. 

Like  their  friend  Sibehus,  they 
took  inspiration  from  the  forests, 
lakes  and  stones  of  Karelia.  Hvit- 
trask is  a  detailed  work  of  art  from 
stove  doors  to  cellar  hinges.  It  acted 
as  a  meeting  point  of  artists.  Sited 
on  a  bluff  above  a  clear  lake,  with 
beach  and  sauna  in  a  'pleasure 
cottage'  alongside  which  visitors 
may  use,  there  are  35  acres  of 
grounds  studded  with  modem 
sculpture.  The  houses  have  been 
restored  as  they  were  when  Uved  in 
and  Sibehus  visited.  Works  by 
today's  artists  are  also  on  sale. 
Leading  off  the  main  house  mu- 
seum is  a  suite  hke  a  mini-house 
which  can  be  rented  at  any  time  of 
year  and  sleeps  six,  or  rooms  in  the 
eaves  can  be  rented  singly.  The 
rental  includes  substantial  Finnish 
breakfast  and  the  suite  has  its  own 
sauna  with  sitting  room  in  the 
former  poker  room.  Meals  can  be 
cooked  in  the  kitchen  or  sent  across 
from  the  dehghtful  restaurant. 

Carol  Wright 
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Sotheby's  ^^== 

Los  Angeles 

A  week  of  Special  Auctions 

Thursday  25th  February  1982 
and  following  three  days  from  12  noon  to  5pm 
Furniture  and  Decorative  Arts,  Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 


A  pair  of  Regency  carved  giltwood  girandoles  commemorating  Lord  Nelson's  victory  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 

c.  1800-05,  300  cm.  high,  124  cm.  wide. 
A  pair  of  German  rococo  carved  deal  consoles  with  Sienna  marble  tops,  c.  1745,  85  cm.  high,  165  cm. 

wide,  79  cm.  deep. 

Monday  1st  March  at  1.30pm 
Near  and  Far  Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets,  Vol.  I. 

and  at  7.30pm 

English  and  American  Fumitiwe  and  Decorations,  Vol.  I. 

Tuesday  2nd  March  at  7.30  pm 
French  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations 

Wednesday  3rd  March  at  1.30pm 
American,  Continental  and  English  Silver,  Vol.  I. 

and  at  7.30pm 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco,  Vol.  I. 

Thursday  4th  March  at  1 .30pm  and  7.30pm 
Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art,  Vol.  II. 

Catalogues  sold  in  two  separate  volumes: 
Volume  I:  Furniture  and  Decorative  Arts  $12  at  the  Gallery,  $14  by  mail,  $16  overseas 
Volume  II:  Oriental  Works  of  Art  $8  at  the  Gallery,  $10  by  mail,  $12  overseas. 
Order  by  sale  no.  331  and  volume  number  with  cheque  enclosed. 

Sotheby  Parke  Berne t  Los  Angeles, 

7660  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90036.  Tel:  (213)  937-5130 
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Published  in  a  limited  edition  of 
850  individually  numbered  copies, 
the  facsimile  (160  x  115  mm., 
6Vix4¥i  in.)  has  a  slipcase  covered 
with  a  Morris  pattern  paper.  It  is 
available  as  a  special  offer  to  our 
readers  for  £45.95  ($88)  including 
postage  and  packing. 


ed  Jot ifi^  readers  of  The  Connmsseur 

ctorian  Illuminated  Manuscript 


3et  and  entrepreneur  William  Morris  deeply  admired  the  work  of  the 
'2  wrote  and  decorated  his  own  manuscript  using  Edward  FitzGerald's 
ar  Khayyam.  Morris  gave  this  unique  work  to  Georgiana,  wife  of  his  friend 
s,  who  eventually  presented  it  for  safekeeping  to  the  British  Library, 
[-colour  facsimile  which  also  reproduces  Morris'  original  binding  in  gold- 
;-Jones'  letter  teUing  how  the  book  was  made. 
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iJvi'- 

I. 
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This  offer  is  only  open  to  readers  living  in  Great  Britain 
including  Northern  Ireland  and  the  USA  and  remains  open 
until  31st  May  19S2.  To  order  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below 
and  send  it  with  payment  to:  The  Connoisseur,  The  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  Offer  No  4,  P.O.  Box  6,  Kettering,  Northants 
NNI5  7HE,  England.  The  book  should  be  received  within  28 
days  of  receipt  of  order  for  U.K.  readers,  eight  weeks  for  U.S.A. 
readers.  Coupon  not  needed  for  repeat  orders.  If  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  please  return  within  7  days  of  receipt,  with  a  covering  letter, 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  returned  goods  lost  in  transit.  U.K.  readers  can  take  advantage  of  our  new  phone-in  servicci 
Access/American  Express/Diners  Club/Barciaycard/Trustcard  holders  may  order  direct  during  office  hours  by  telephoning  0536  51 1755. 


Offer  No.  4 


Price 


No.  Required 


The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 


144.95 
188 


Post  roupon  and  payment  to  National  Magazines, 
The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
Offer  No.  4,  P.O.  Box  6, 
KetlerinK,  Northants 
NNl.")  7HK,  KnRland. 
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Sotheby's 

New  York 


Wednesday,  10th  March  1982 
and  the  following  day 

Russian  Works  of  Art 

including  Russian  and  Greek  Icons  Russian  enamels,  silver,  porcelain  bronzes  and  works 

of  art  by  Carl  Faberge. 
On  view  from  Thursday,  4ih  March 


Russian  Icon,/n  Praise  of  the  Mother  of  God ,  Moscow,  sccniiil  li.ill  I  ^ilui.  nun  \  ,  1 1 ,  \  'M  inches  (29.S  x  23.6i:m). 

We  are  currently  accepting  property  for  our  spring  auction  of  Russian  Works  of  An . 
Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  our  London  galleries,  Sotheby  Parke  Bcmcl  &  Co. , 
34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIA  2AA.  Catalogue  also  available  by  Mail.  To  order, 

request  sale  no.  4818Y  and  send  $13  to:  Sotheby's,  Dept.  CON,  RO.  Box  5083,  M)R 
Station,  New  York,  NY  10150.  We  can  only  accept  a  cheque,  bank  draft,  or  money  order 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars  and  payable  by  a  U.S.  bank.  All  other  tonus  of  paymcMii  will 

be  returned. 

Enquiries:  Gerard  Hill  or  Harriet  Madoff,(212)  472-3619.  \c\cx:  232643  SOL  UR. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc. , 

l334Yc  ''^^  i-      Mew  York  10021. 
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5harp (1859-1953)  "Squaw  Winter",  Oil,  17^  inchesx25i  inches,  N.A.     E.  Irving  Couse  (1866-1836)  Oil,  16  inchesx20  inches,  N.A. 
inscribed  on  reverse:  "Painted  Near  Custer  Battlefield,"  signed  "Joseph 
•y  Sharp." 


Sister 
Parish 
talks  to 
John 

Siddeley 

Mrs.  Henry  Parish  in  photo- 
graphs looks  quite  different  to 
'Sister  Parish'  in  person.  The 
photograph  reminds  me  of  a 
rather  carefully  composed 
18th-century  oil  painting:  the 
reflection  in  the  glass,  the  lighted 
candle  in  the  sconce,  the  chink  of 
light  showing  a  corridor  through 
the  plain  unpanelled  door  and  in 
the  background  a  tester-bed  with 
quilted  coverlet.  All  dutifully  set. 
Change  the  Pekinese  for  a  baby 
and  you  might  have  Juliet  and 
Nurse  or  some  other  effective 
title. 

'Sister  Parish'  as  a  person  is 
forthright,  exacting  and  suffers 
no  fool  gladly.  I  suspect  she  likes 
people  to  be  in  awe  of  her  and  her 
staff  to  be  fearful  of  her.  When  I 
went  to  the  offices  of  Parish- 
Hadley  for  my  interview  I  was 
very  conscious  of  my  frailties  as  a 
shorthand  reporter  and  that  my 
request  for  pauses  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  phrases  would  be 
tiresome. 

'I  was  'Sister'  Parish  because  I 
had  four  brothers',  a  slightly 
disdainful  look  as  though  I  should 
have  known  the  answer  already  or 
asked  her  secretary.  'It  caused  so 
much  trouble  because  I  was 
christened  Dorothy  but  'Sister'  it 
was  and  'Sister'  it  is  by  everyone 
including  my  children'.  'Sister'  is 
a  perfect  name  for  Mrs.  Parish 
and  I  imagine  she  can  hand  out 
some  very  nasty  medicine  when 
necessity  requires  it. 

I  was  a  few  minutes  late  when  I 
went  to  see  her  and  elevators  are 
notorious  for  making  one  even 
later,  but  her  secretary  told  me 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about 
as  Mrs.  Parish  was  on  the 
telephone.  She  soon  appeared 
from  around  a  corner,  there  was  a 
hurried  good  morning  and  we 
went  back  towards  the  elevator. 
As  we  were  standing  waiting  for  it 
Mrs.  Parish  turned  to  the  girl  on 
the  reception  desk  and  said  'The 
moment  Mr.  Hadley  arrives  he 


must  'phone  Mrs.  A  .  .  .  but  tell 
him  to  take  two  valium  first'.  It 
sounded  like  a  line  from  an 
updated  version  of  The  Little 
Foxes.  Whatever  Mrs.  A  .  .  .  had 
in  store  for  poor  Mr.  Hadley 
could  not  have  been  pleasant  but  I 
did  not  have  the  temerity  to  ask. 
The  elevator  arrives,  we  sail  in. 
Everyone  says  good  morning  to 
her:  there  is  almost  a  hint  of  a 
curtsey  from  one  of  the  younger 
girls.  A  hurried  good  morning  in 
reply  and  we  arrive  at  our 
destination  on  the  next  floor.  I 
follow  her  into  a  pretty  room.  It 
typifies  the  Parish-Hadley  look. 
Cream  vinyl  floor,  a  pink  cotton 
print  on  the  walls  and  three  small 
chairs,  an  English  chintz  covers 
the  tufted  sofa,  and  a  table 
complete  with  tablecloth.  A 
pretty  living  room  atmosphere. 
Feminine  and  cosy.  No  private 
person  could  create  the  same 
effect  and  it  is  largely  Mrs.  Parish 
who  has  achieved  the  'look'. 

Mrs.  Parish  sits  back  on  the 
sofa  and  I  perch  on  one  of  the 
small  chairs  with  a  tray  on  a  stand 
between  us.  'I  find  decorating  so 
difficult  to  explain.  I  can't  be 
informative.  I  am  an  old  tired 
lady  who'd  like  to  retire  but  if 
you've  worked  for  53  years  from 
8.30  in  the  morning  until  5.30  in 
the  evening  .  .  .'  her  voice  trails 
off  and  I  tell  her  that,  quite 
frankly,  I  just  did  not  believe  her. 
There  is  a  vestige  of  a  smile,  her 
hands  are  expressive.  'There's  so 
much  to  do'.  I  suggest  that 
decorating  can  be  very  tedious 
and  am  given  a  sharp  look  which  I 
choose  to  ignore  because  having 
been  in  the  same  business  for  32 


years  I  know  that  it  can  be  very- 
tedious,  especially  the  client  bit. 
'I  would  have  liked  to  learn  book- 
binding. And  travelling  -  I  have 
never  travelled  enough.  Xow  gar- 
dening. Gardening/s  my  favourite 
thing.  I  have  a  lovely  place  in 
Maine.  I  love  it  most  in  the  world. 
It's  not  a  grand  English 
garden  -  and  how  exquisite  they 
are  -  it's  a  garden  by  the  sea.  A 
New  England  house  with  a  picket 
fence  and  what  we  call  a  porch. '  As 
far  as  I  know  we  call  it  a  porch  too. 
'There's  wicker  furniture  and 
everything  potted  you  can  think 
of  -  everything  that  smells  - 
jasmine,  honeysuckle,  nicotina'.  I 
enquire  about  the  house  and  the 
way  it  is  decorated.  'I  prefer  to  live 
alone'  is  the  answer. '  I  have  a  won- 
derful Maine  native  woman  who 
really  doesn't  care  if  there's  one  or 
twenty  for  lunch,  she  buys  local 
food  and  there's  my  vegetable  gar- 
den. You  see  I  have  three  children 
and  ten  grandchildren  who  each 
probably  have  a  friend  so  that's  23 
to  feed  duringthe  holidays'. 

'Sister  Parish'  is  now  more 
relaxed  and  chatters  away  about 
her  garden  and  so  when  I  ask  how 
she  became  a  decorator  instead  of 
changing  the  conversation  and 
ignoring  my  question  she  changes 
position  instead  and  asserts  that 
she  became  a  decorator  through 
force  of  necessity.  'It  was  the  year 
of  the  crash.  My  husband's  job 
was  reduced  and  we  already  had 
one  baby".  I  do  a  quick  piece  of 
mental  arithmetic  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  50  years 
and  not  53  that  she  has  been  in 
business  so  Mrs.  Brown  beats  her 
by  seven  years  and  not  four.  I  do 


not  tell  her  this  because  she  has 
rather  proudly  admitted  that  she 
cannot  write,  spell  or  draw.  'It 
was  Christmas  Eve,  I  just  died 
there  and  then  but  quickly  pulled 
myself  together,  after  all  what 
else  could  I  do?  So  I  decided  to 
start  as  a  decorator  and  was  on  my 
own  until  .Albert  Hadley  came 
and  joined  me.'  There  is  a  pause, 
the  years  roll  back  and  Mrs. 
Parish  seems  to  grow  younger. 

'We  were  living  in  Farhills, 
New  Jersey.  It  was  a  prosp>erous 
countryside  of  young  marrieds. 
There  was  a  shop  to  rent  at  35 
dollars  a  week.  I'd  heard  of  things 
called  wholesale  and  so  I  went  to 
New  York  and  looked  through  the 
telephone  directory-  and  then 
went  to  the  listed  buildings  and 
searched  on  the  board  for  the 
executive  offices'.  There  is  a 
delicious  smile  as  though  we  were 
conspirators.  'On  the  Wednesday 
after  Christmas  there  was  a  sign 
announcing  Mrs.  Henry  Parish 
and  that  was  it.  The  young 
marrieds  preferred  to  come  to  me 
rather  than  go  to  New  York.  The 
war  came,  well,  I  came  to  town 
and  closed  Mrs.  Henry  Parish  in 
the  country-.  That  was  1941  and 
there  was  this  group  of  young 
girls  called  Budget  Decorators. 
After  six  months  I  found  myself 
doing  most  of  the  running  about 
and  so  thought  if  I  had  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing  I  might  as  well  do  it 
for  my  own  benefit.  I  was  on  my 
own  again  at  22  East  69  where  I 
remained  until  1980'. 

Albert  Hadley  was  trained  at 
McMillen  where  Mrs.  Brown  still 
reigns  supreme  in  her  early 
nineties  and  has  been  in  business 
longer  than  her  friend  and  com- 
petitor. 

Parish-Hadley  employ  bet- 
ween 25  and  30  people  'Yes,  we 
are  very  busy  but  then  we  have  to 
be  to  keep  everyone  busy".  The 
eye  is  still  very  clear  and  honest .  I 
am  dismissed  because  I  feel  that  I 
have  asked  enough.  Some  ques- 
tions have  been  answered,  some 
not  noticed,  others  ignored.  I 
have  been  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  talented  decorator.  If  she 
does  not  know  from  where  her 
talents  stem  there  is  a  good 
expression  from  the  North  of 
England  which  says  'brute  force 
and  bloody  ignorance'.  Mrs. 
Henry  Parish  has  force  and  her 
pretended  ignorance  is  bliss. 
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Fernand  Leger 

Until  28  February  1982 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery 
Buffalo,  New  York  14222 

Fernand  L6ger (1881-1958),  one 
of  the  major  figures  in  the  de- 
velopment of  20th  century  art,  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  'incor- 
porating the  modern  world  into 
his  art  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  member  of  his  generation.' 

Emerging  as  an  artistic  per- 
sonality in  the  years  1908-9, 


Leger  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  in  New  York  and 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in 
1935.  Stimulated  by  the  spirit  of 
America,  which  he  came  to 
understand  more  than  any  other 
of  the  exiled  artists,  Lager's  work 
was  profoundly  influenced  by  his 
new  home.  This  major  Leger 
retrospective  is  the  first  to  be 
organised  in  the  United  States  in 
20  years  and  includes  76  paint- 
ings, many  seen  in  America  for 
the  first  time.  Among  the  works 


(Above) 

Fernand  Leger.  Les  deux  soeurs, 
1935,  63Wi6  X  44V8  inches. 
Collection  Staatliche  Museen 
Preussischer  Kulturbesitz, 
Nationalgalerie,  Berlin. 

are  Village  corse  au  couchant, 
1905 ;  La  lecture,  1924,  and  Adieu 
New  York,  1946,  from  the  Mus6e 
National  d'Art  Moderne,  Paris; 
Composition  a  la  feuille,  1927; 
Adam  and  Eve,  1939,  from  the 
Mus6e  National  Fernand  L6ger. 


(Above) 

Metallic  mirror  with  Egyptian 
figure,  from  Semina.  Early  to 
mid-Dynasty  18.  Height:  22.5 
cm.  Width  of  disk:  12.2  cm. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
from  Harvard  University, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Expedition. 

Egyptian  Living, 
1805  -  1558  B.C. 

3  February -2  May  1982 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
465  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

More  than  400  treasures  from 
everyday  Egyptian  life  as  it 
existed  3,500  years  ago  premiere 
in  this  major  travelling  exhibition 
organised  by  the  Museum.  In  the 
words  of  Edward  Brovarski, 
Assistant  Curator  of  Egyptian 
and  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Art 
'.  .  .  the  works  of  art  are  not  from 
the  royal  tombs  or  temples  but 
belonged  rather  to  average  Egyp- 
tians.' Among  the  objects  are 
elaborately  carved  and  inlaid 
furniture,  tableware  in  alabaster 
and  faience,  wooden  statuettes, 
linen  garments,  gold  rings  and 
jewellery,  amulets  made  of  semi- 
precious stones,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  cult  objects  depicting 
the  images  of  popular  Egyptian 
gods  and  goddesses.  Special 
features  include  a  modern- 
looking  faldstool  (a  collapsible 
folding  seat)  with  two  pairs  of 
rounded  wooded  legs  carved  in 
the  form  of  a  duck's  head  and  bill 
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•  ''if 

and  inlaid  with  ivory,  as  well  as  a 
full-scale  reproduction  of  a  New 
Kingdom  living  room  containing 
four  palm-capital  columns,  intri- 
cately carved  doors,  raised  plat- 
forms for  furniture  and  slit 
windows  high  on  the  walls. 
Funding  for  the  exhibition  has 
been  provided  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 


Silver  and  Watch  Sale 

12  February  1982 

Christie's 

502  Park  Avenue 

New  York  10022 

This  forthcoming  sale  will  in- 
clude one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  silver  by  Paul  Storr  and 
fine  examples  of  early  Georgian 


(Left) 

A  Regency  soup-tureen,  cover 
and  liner,  by  Paul  Storr,  London, 
1814.  Length:  16'A  inches; 
weight:  195  ounces. 

Irish  silver. 

Among  the  unusual  pieces  are  a 
late  17th-century  silver  Dutch 
lecturn  made  by  Zwolle  in  1707, 
an  exceptionally  rare  George  III 
stirrup-cup  in  the  form  of  a 
beaker  with  riding  whip  handle, 
London,  1788,  and  a  superb  gold 
mounted  agate  box  from  Rome, 
c.  1750,  with  a  finely  carved 
cameo  portrait  of  Hercules  on  the 
cover. 

The  most  important  watches  in 
the  sale  are  two  English  exam- 
ples. One  is  a  gold  lever  watch 
with  perpetual  calendar,  moon 
phases  and  fly-back  date,  signed 
by  Dent,  London  and  attributed 
to  Nicole,  Nielsen  &  Co.  The 
other  is  an  outstanding  gold  half 
quarter  repeating  pocket 
chronometer  by  Thomas  Earn- 
shaw,  London. 


(Above) 

Edtvard  Hopper.  Ryder's  House, 

1954,  36  X  50  inches. 

Bequest  of  Henry  Ward  Ranger 

through  the  National  Academy  of 

Design. 

20th  Century  Painting  and 
Sculpture 

12  Februar>-  -  28  March  1982 
National  Museum  of 
American  Art 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington  D.C.  20560 

This  major  exhibition  of  ap- 
proximately 100  contemporary 
works  is  designed  to  show  the 
range  and  breadth  of  the  princ- 
iples underlying  the  Museum's 
collection  of  20th-ccntnr\-  art. 
Underscoring  the  complex  asp- 
ects of  collecting,  such  as  the 
acquisition  of  monograph  collec- 
tions (Morris  Kantor  and  Henry 
Lyman  Sayen),  the  display  also 
includes  works  by  Joseph  Stella 
and  Mark  Rothko,  as  well  as 
pieces  by  lesser-known  artists. 
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Painting  and  Print  Sale 

16  Februan-  1982 
Phillips  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 
867  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  10021 

Included  in  this  forthcoming 
Phillips  sale  are  .A/  the  Beach,  an 
oil  by  American  Impressionist 
Edward  Potthast,  and  two  British 
marine  paintings  by  Charles  Mar- 
tin Powell :  Ships  in  a  Calm  and 
Ships  in  a  Stonn. 

Among  the  prints  are  two 
interesting  portraits  a  Portrait  of  a 
Spanish  Artist  and  a  Portrait  of 
American  Artist,  Walter  Pach, 
both  by  Matisse. 

18th  Century  Woman 

Until  August  1982 

The  Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art 

82nd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
Xew  York  10028 

Although  the  18th  centun.^  was 
the  age  of  absolute  monarchy  in 
France  and  in  other  European 
states,  it  also  saw  the  beginnings 
of  democratic  tendencies.  Almost 
inevitably  during  this  exciting 
period  of  political,  artistic  and 
philosophical  fermentation, 
women  emerged  as  individual 
personalities  rather  than  appen- 
dages to  their  husbands,  families 
and  homes. 

This  emergence  and  how  the 
18th-centur}-  woman  used  her 
femininit\%  her  elaborate  dress 
and  her  coquetries  to  influence 
men,  and  through  them  histor\% 
is  celebrated  in  the  tenth  conse- 
cutive exhibition  organised  by 
Diana  Vreeland,  Special  Consul- 
tant to  the  Metropolitan's  Cos- 
tume Institute. 

The  show  spans  approximately 
100  years  before  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789.  Many  of  the 
objects  are  from  the  Musuem's 
own  superb  collection  of  cos- 
tumes, accessories  and  objets 
d'art,  and  they  are  complemented 
by  loans  from  several  important 
European  and  American  collec- 
tions. 

While  the  main  focus  of  the 
display  is  on  18th  century  France, 
it  will  also  include  fashions  from 
England,  Sweden,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, The  Netherlands  and 
America. 

Among  the  highlights  are  the 
splendid  wedding  dress  worn  by 


the  Baroness  Aelbrecht  Von 
Slingelandt  in  1759,  on  loan  from 
the  Rijksmusuem  in  Amsterdam 
and  never  before  seen  in  public, 
and  from  Van  Cleef  and  Arpels  in 
Paris,  the  famous  emerald  'Li- 
berty' necklace.  This  necklace  has 
a  most  interesting  history.  In  the 


18th  centur\'  it  was  given  to  the 
American  Ambassador  to  France, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  help 
finance  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  18th  Century  Woman  is 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
Merle  Norman  Cosmetics. 


(Above) 

y.  y.  Tissot.  Mrs.  Newton 
seated  with  companion,  oil  on 
canvas.  One  of  the  many 
outstanding  paintings  to  be 
offered  at  Phillips  Painting  and 
Print  Sale  in  New  York  on 
16  February  1982. 


Circus  Art  in  New  York 

Until  7  March  1982 
New  York  State  Museum 
Empire  State  Plaza 
Albany 

New  York  12230 

Picasso,  Hogarth,  Calder,  Dau- 
mier,  Matisse  and  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  are  among  the  90  artists 
whose  work  depicted  the  dazz- 
ling, exotic  and  often  h?unting 
world  of  the  circus. 

Circus  performers,  like  poets 
and  painters,  have  been  little 
valued  by  ordinary  society  in  the 
past,  and  many  artists  have  had  a 
strong  identification  with  the 
wandering  gypsies,  melancholy 
clowns,  elegant  daredevils  and 


the  unhappy,  ostracised  freaks. 

Nearly  300  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, posters  and  woodcarvings, 
as  well  as  side  show  banners,  giant 
lithographs,  carvings  from  circus 
wagons,  and  other  circus-related 
folk  art  portray  life  are  under  the 
big  top  in  this  unusual  exhibition. 

Organised  by  the  Milwaukee 
Art  Museum,  Centre  Ring:  The 
Artist  travels  next  to  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rug  and  Carpet  Sale 

27  Februar>'  1982 
Edelmann  Galleries  Inc. 
123  East  77  Street 
New  York  10021 

This  important  auction  includes 


(Above) 

Harry  Alziell.  Cloun  .Alley, 
photograph,  c.  1929.  Courtesy  of 
Dean  Jensen,  Miluaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Persian,  Caucasian,  nomadic  and 
tribal  rugs,  a  large  selection  of 
carpets,  animal  trappings,  jewel- 
lery, textiles  and  related  books. 

19th  and  20th  Century 
Photo  Sale 

16-17  February  1982 
Sotheby's  Los  Angeles 
7660  Beverly  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90036 

Among  the  items  for  sale  is  an 
extremely   rare  group  of  129 


(Abovej 

Meshed  rug,  Persia,  late  19th 
century  ,  6  feet  8  inches  x  4  feet 
6  inches.  To  be  sold  at  Edelmann 
Galleries.  27  February  1982. 

photographs  of  Central  America 
by  Edward  Muybridge.  Other 
works  include  landscape  photos 
by  Timothy  O'Sullivan  from  the 
VVheller  Survey,  works  by  Ed- 
ward Steichen,  including  por- 
traits of  Greta  Garbo  and  Paul 
Robeson,  and  works  bv  Edward 
Weston  and  Eugene  -Atget. 

Botanical  Book  Sale 

17  Februan,  1982 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
1334  York  .Avenue 
New  York  10021 

This  important  collection  of 
botanical  colour-plate  books  pu- 
blished m  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  reflect  the  tremendous 
interest  in  horticulture  as  anists 
sought  to  record  exotic  plants 
from  distant  lands  as  well  as 
native  species. 

Among  the  earliest  books  in  the 
sale  is  Dissertatio  de  Generatione 
Metamorphosihus  Insectorum 
and  Histonr  Jrs  Insectes  de 
T  Europe  by  Maria  Sibylla 
Mcrian,  published  in  The  Hague, 
1726-30. 

Also  featured  is  Les  Roses, 
1 824,  and  Les  Uliacees .  1 802- 1 6. 
illustrated  by  Pierre  Joseph  Re- 
dout^ Draughtsman  to  the  Cabi- 
net of  Mane  .Antoinette  Other 
highlights  include  The  Hntish 
Flotver  Garden  by  Robert  Sweet, 
1823-8;  and  Florae  Danicae  by 
Georg  Christjan  Oeder, 
1761-1871. 
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co?npiled  by  Anna-Mei  Chadwick 


Richard  Payne  Knight 
(1750-1824) 

5  Februan-  -  3  April  1982 
The  Whinvorth  Art  Gallery 
University  of  Manchester 
Whitworth  Park,  Manchester 

Richard  Payne  Knight  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  history 
of  British  art  and  culture.  His 
interest  is  twofold:  firstly,  his 
lifestyle  and  many  of  his  pursuits 
reveal  him  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  generation; 
secondly,  his  forthright  and  in- 
dividual thinking  ensured  that  he 
was  always  a  focus  of  criticism 
and,  sometimes,  scandal.  He 
remains  a  continuing  source  of 
interest. 

Knight  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  collectors.  The  collec- 
tion of  gems,  coins  and  small 
bronzes  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  British  Museum  in  1824  is 
extensively  represented  in  the 
exhibition.  From  his  important 
collection  of  Old  Master  drawings 
works  by  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Claude,  Poussin,  Els- 
heimer,  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
Parmigianino,  Annibale  Car- 
racci,  Guercino,  and  Salvator 
Rosa  are  on  view.  The  exhibition 
also  brings  together  examples 
from  his  collection  of  paintings 
which  has  now  been  partly 
dispersed ;  these  include  works  by 


Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Turner, 
Lawrence,  Wilkie  and  Sweerts. 
Also  on  show  are  watercolours  by 
J.  R.  Cozens  and  Charles  Gore, 
who  accompanied  Knight  on  his 
journey  to  Sicily  in  1777.  The 
diary  of  this  voyage  has  recently 
been  rediscovered  at  Weimar  and 
sections  of  it  are  published,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  exhibition 
catalogue. 

A  set  of  watercolours  by 
Thomas  Hearne  form  part  of  a 
display  of  Downton  Castle, 
Knight's  home  in  Herefordshire. 
Knight  designed  the  house 
himself  -  combining  an  asyme- 
trical  Gothic  exterior  with  a 
Classical  interior  -  and  he  also 
shaped  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. These  represent  practical 


(Left) 

Head  of  a  Wrestler,  Etruscan 
300-200  BC,  bronze -Knight's 
collection  of  ancient  bronzes  was 
as  celebrated  as  that  of  his  Old 
Master  drawings;  according  to 
Knight  this  was  the  first  item  to 
enter  his  collection. 
British  Museum. 

(Right) 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Richard 
Payne  Knight,  c.  1793^, 
oil  on  canvas, 
501/2  X  40'/2  inches. 
Whitworth  Art  Gallery, 
Manchester. 

demonstrations  of  Knight's  theo- 
ries of  the  picturesque  which  had 
a  great  influence  on  subsequent 
English  architecture  and  on  land- 
scape gardening. 

Knight  published  these  theo- 
ries in  The  Landscape  (1794) 
and,  later,  in  An  Analytical 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Taste  (1805)  which  took  issue 
with  another  great  proponent  of 
picturesque  theory,  Uvedale 
Price.  More  controversial  were 
his  writings  on  comparative 
mythology  such  as  his  Discourse 
on  the  .  .  .  Worship  of  Priapus 
(1786).  Critics  tended  to  ignore 
the  high  standard  of  intellectual 
inquiry  and  concentrated  on 
being  incensed  by  Knight's  dis- 
cussion of  phallic  symbols.  Most 
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of  Knight's  publications  are  re- 
presented in  the  exhibition,  and 
the  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculp- 
ture, which  he  was  instrumental 
in  producing  for  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti,  are  accompanied  by 
sculptures  -  which  he  identified 
and  published  -  from  the  Town- 
ley  and  Blundell  collections  and 
from  Petworth. 

Apart  from  playing  a  leading 
role  in  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
Knight  was  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  Committee  of 
Taste,  a  founder  member  of  the 
British  Institution,  and  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  British  Museum. 

His  reputation  as  a  connoisseur 
was  consistently  high  until  1816, 
when  he  seriously  undervalued 
the  Elgin  Marbles  which  the 
Government  was  in  the  process  of 
purchasing  for  the  nation.  He  was 
subsequently  forgotten  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  and  this 
neglect  has  continued,  in  many 
respects,  until  the  present  day. 
The  exhibition  at  the  Whitworth 
seeks  to  redress  this  imbalance.  A 
scholarly  and  lavishly  produced 
catalogue,  published  by  Man- 
chester University  Press  and 
edited  by  Michael  Clarke  and 
Nicholas  Penny,  reflects  all  as- 
pects of  his  activities  and  bring  to 
light  the  results  of  recent  re- 
search, including  unpublished 
letters  and  much  else  beside. 

(Left) 

Rembrandt  vanRijn  ( 1606-69). 
Study  of a  Chained  Lioness,  black 
chalk  and  wash  -  Knight  owned  a 
considerable  numberof drawings 
by  Rembrandt  who  was  probably 
Knight 's  favourite  artist. 
British  Museum. 
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Meredith  Frampton 

17  February-28  March  1982 
The  Tate  Gallery,  Millbank 
London  SWl 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Meredith  Frampton, 
R.A.  He  was  a  well  known  por- 
traitist during  the  period  1924-45 
and  his  study  of  George  VI  in 
naval  uniform  heads  the  list  of 
exhibits.  He  is  undoubtedly 
modern  and  his  portraits  are  a 
fascinating  portrayal  of  the  major 
figures  in  the  arts,  science  and 
politics  during  these  years,  before 
the  tragic  loss  of  his  eyesight 
forced  him  to  forgo  painting. 


Hunting  Group  Art  Prizes 

The  Mall  Galleries 
The  Mall,  London  SWl 

Two  winners  have  been  selected 
from  over  10,000  entries  in  this 
annual  competition  to  find  the 
Best  Watercolour  and  Best  Oil 
Painting  of  the  Year  by  a  British 
artist. 

F.  Donald  Blake  RI,  RSMA, 
wins  the  watercolour  prize  of 
£5,000  for  his  work  entitled 
Stormy  Harbour,  and  Margaret 
Thomas  RW,  RBA,  NEAC,  wins 
the  best  oil  award  of  £5,000  for 
her  work  The  Rembrandt  Draw- 
ing. 


(Right) 

Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer 
(1849-1914). 

Self-portrait,  lithograph,  1910. 
Watford  Museum,  Watford, 
Herts. 

A  Passion  for  Work 

15  February-10  March  1982 
Watford  Museum 
194  High  Street 
Watford,  Herts. 

Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer, 
C.V.O.,  R.A.  (1849-1914),  wasa 
most  prolific  and  dynamic  artist. 
He  is  best  remembered  for  his 
work  The  Last  Muster  and  for  his 
striking  and  unusual  society  por- 
traits. 

However,  as  the  numerous 
loans  from  public  and  private 
collections  confirm,  he  was  also  a 
pioneer  of  a  revival  of  mezzotint, 
a  wood  engraver,  experimenter  in 
lithography,  a  scriptwriter  for 
theatre  and  film  and  the  master- 
mind behind  the  construction  of 
an  enormous  gothic  mansion  in 
Bushey. 

The  diversity  and  importance 
of  the  artist  is  well  presented  in 
this  refreshing  and  attractive 
exhibition. 

Hubert  Dalwood 

2-27  Februar>'  1982 
Gimpel  Fils  Gallery 
30  Davies  Street 
London  Wl 
and 

New  Art  Centre 
41  Sloane  Street 
London  SWl 

Hubert  Dalwood  (1924-76)  died 
suddenly  almost  six  years  ago. 
But  he  left  behind  a  legacy  of  fine 
examples  of  the  impressive  city- 
scapes  he  created  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life. 

Following  the  Hayward  Ret- 
rospective of  his  work  over  three 
years  ago,  this  exhibition  of  his 
sculpture  is  a  most  welcome 
tribute  to  the  artist's  ability  to 
capture  the  boldness  and  solidity 
of  an  aggressive  architecture  ver)' 
much  present  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

(l^ft) 

Meredith  Frampton. 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman. 
The  Tate  (Jallrn\  Millhnnk, 
London. 
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Peter  Moore's  Liverpool 
Project  6:  Art  into  the  80s 
Until  21  February  1982 
Walker  An  Gallery- 
William  Brown  Street 
Liverpool  3 

'Art  into  the  80s',  Peter  Moore's 
Project  6,  was  selected  by  the 
poet  and  art  critic  Edward  Lucie- 
Smith,  and  opened  by  Sir 
Richard  Attenborough.  The 
exhibition  shows  the  wide 
and  varied  range  of  modern  art 
to  be  found  in  Britain  in  the 
1980s. 

The  exhibition  includes  sculp- 
tures in  wood  by  Henry  Moore, 
bronzes  bv  Michael  Sandle, 
paintings  by  John  Hoyland,  Ken- 
neth Martin,  John  Bellany  and 
Victor  Newsome  and  photo- 
pieces  by  Gilbert  and  George. 

(lieloiv) 

lien  Johnson.  Back  Street 
Window,  Perigqrdll,  1980, 
acrylic  on  canvas,  65  V4  x  46'/2 
inches.  U  nt  by  Fischer  Fine  Art, 
Ijmdon. 

i 
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Theodore  Rousseau: 
Landscapes  in  British 
Collections 

12  Januan-21  February  1982 
Sainsbur}-  Centre  for  Visual  Arts 
University  of  East  Anglia 
Norwich; 

10  March-8  April  1982 
Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox 
38  Bur)-  Street,  St.  James's 
London  SWl 

WTiether  one  agrees  with  the 
statement  that  Rousseau 
(1812-67)  was  the  most  impor- 
tant artist  of  the  Barbizon  School, 
or  not,  his  work  has  certainly  been 
underrated  in  the  last  twenty 
years  and  he  is  now  being 
recognised  as  a  central  figure  in 
this  movement. 

Nicholas  Green,  a  lecturer  at 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music 
at  the  University'  of  East  Anglia, 
has  written  an  impressive  cat- 
alogue as  the  result  of  his  research 
into  the  development  of  French 
19th-centur}'  landscape  painting, 
which  prompted  the  present 
exhibition.  Rousseau's  work  was 
consistently  ignored  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career  although 
he  was  accepted  by  the  Salon  at 

(Below) 

Theodore  Rousseau.  Le  Yieux 
Pont,  c.  1840, 17.5  x  31.2  cm. 
Private  collection. 


(Pight) 

Detail  of  stained  glass  window 
for  the  Tradescant  Trust. 

the  age  of  19,  it  was  not  until  1848 
that  his  works  were  exhibited.  He 
was  influenced  greatly  by  Ruys- 
dael  and  van  Goyen  and  also  by 
Constable  -  the  result  is  an  awe- 
some mixture  of  Dutch  realism 
and  the  magnificence  of  Const- 
able's style. 

Rousseau  based  himself  after 
1832  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleu  where  he  found  he  could 
respond  to  the  spontanaiety  of 
nature.  He  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Barbizon  school  are 
therefore,  quite  rightly,  credited 
as  the  forerunners  of  Impression- 
ism which  was  the  turning  point 
for  art  into  Modernism. 

The  exhibition  includes  oil 
sketches,  watercolours,  prints 
and  drawings  in  various  medias 
showing  the  wide  range  of  the 
artist's  experiments  and  confirm- 
ing his  influence  on  20th  century 
landscape  painting. 

Unveiling  a  Window  at 
St.  Mary-at-Lambeth 

This  stained  glass  window,  was 
unveiled  on  10  November  1981 
by  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  a 
Trustee  of  the  Tradescant  Trust, 
and  an  Honorary  Freeman  of  the 


Worshipful  Company  of  Gla- 
ziers, who  commissioned  the 
window.  It  was  designed  and 
made  by  Lawrence  Lee  for  the 
Tradescant  Trust,  which  has 
turned  St.  Mary-at-Lambeth  into 
the  newly  opened  Museum  of 
Garden  History.  The  Tradescvit 
Trust  was  started  in  1977  in  order 
to  save  this  fine  church,  where  the 
two  eminent  gardeners  John 
Tradescant  and  his  son  are 
buried. 

The  glass  is  the  most  remark- 
able work  of  art,  expressing  the 
development  of  horticulture 
through  the  ages  with  four 
corners  of  the  window  showing 


Adam  and  Eve,  a  European 
garden  -  possibly  Italian,  a 
Middle  Eastern  garden,  and  John 
Tradescant  and  his  son  garden- 
ing. Lawrence  Lee  is  best  known 
for  his  commissioning  of  the  ten 
great  Nave  windows  of  Coventry 
Cathedral,  when  he  was  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Stained  Glass 
at  The  Royal  College  of  Art. 

£250,000  is  still  needed  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  St. 
Mary-at-Lambeth.  To  help 
achieve  this  aim,  a  card  and  gift 
stall  is  open  six  days  a  week, 
Monday  to  Friday  from  1 1a.m.  to 
5p.m.  and  other  times  by  ap- 
pointment.       Virginia  FitzRoy 
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Man  Ray 

Until  12  April  1982 
Musee  National  d'Art  INIoderne 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
Plateau  Beaubourg,  75004  Paris 

In  1972,  this  museum  held  an 
important  retrospective  of  the 
work  of  Man  Ray,  American  by 
birth,  Parisian  by  adoption  since 
1921,  and  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  Avant  Garde  move- 
ment of  his  time.  Paintings, 
collages,  assemblages  and  rayo- 
graphs  showed  the  enormous 
diversity  of  his  techniques. 

This  present  exhibition  largely 
concentrates  on  his  photographs 
and  portraits  of  his  Dadaist  and 
Surrealist  friends,  celebrities  of 
the  Parisian  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual worlds,  photographic  illust- 
rations for  Surrealist  magazines, 
nudes,  rayographs,  fashion  plates 
and  views  of  Paris.  Man  Ray  was 
always  an  anti-conformist  and  in 
the  1960s,  he  became  one  of  the 
links  between  Pop  Art  and  Dada, 
for  which  there  was  a  revival  of 
interest. 

In  the  Contemporary  Room,  (4 
February-22  March  1982)  can  be 
seen  work  by  four  photographers 
who  spent  some  time  in  Man 
Ray's  studio:  Bill  Brandt,  Be- 
renice Abbott,  Lee  Miller  and 
Jacques  Boiffard. 

Jackson  Pollock 

Until  19  April  1982 
Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
Plateau  Beaubourg,  75004  Paris 

It  is  the  first  time  for  20  years  that 
paintings  by  Jackson  Pollock 
(1912-1956),  one  of  the  major 
figures  of  American  20th-century 
art,  have  been  shown  in  France. 
His  enormous  canvases  no  longer 
create  a  scandal,  but  are  now 
considered  classics. 

History  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  1881-1944 

Until  8  March  1982 
Bibliotheque  d'Information 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
Plateau  Beaubourg,  75004  Paris 

This  follows  the  evolution  of  the 
free  press  in  France,  the  censor- 
ship during  the  two  World  Wars, 
the  growth  of  national  and 
regional  newspapers,  and  news 
bulletins  on  the  radio. 


French  Magazines  and 
Photography  192&-1940 

24  Februar>-31  May  1982 
Bibliotheque  d'Information 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
Plateau  Beaubourg,  75004  Paris 

Presenting  different  aspects  of  the 
press,  present  and  past  this 
exhibition  explains  how  Vu  and 
Regards,  enfants  terribles  of  the 
French  press,  launched  the  first 
photographic  news  coverage. 
They  and  other  magazines  such  as 
Le  Miroir  du  Monde,  Marianne, 
gave  a  new  importance  to 
reporter-photographers,  who  not 
only  signed  their  work,  but 
committed  themselves  in  the 
same  way  as  writers  and  journal- 
ists. The  new  formula  of  'history' 
of  images'  became  internationally 
accepted  and  allowed  the  creation 
of  such  magazines  as  Life  (1936) 
and  Match  (1938). 

The  Drawing  in  Print 

Until  15  Februar>- 1982 
Centre  de  Creation  Industrielle 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
Plateau  Beaubourg,  75004  Paris 

A  panoramic  exhibition  of  French 
press  artists  today  who  capture 
current  events  and  personalities 
in  a  few  lines,  the  function  of  their 
drawings,  and  the  artists'  rela- 
tionship with  their  editors  (auto- 
censorship,  commitment,  li- 
berty?) and  their  readers. 

18th-century  French  painting 
in  American  collections 

30  January -26  April  1982 
Galeries  Nationales  du 
Grand  Palais 

Avenue  Winston  Churchill 
75008  Paris 

This  exhibition,  which  will  be 
shown  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
presents  120  of  the  most  beautiful 
18th-century  French  paintings  in 
public  and  private  American  col- 
lections. The  accompanying  cat- 
alogue has  an  illustrated  inven- 
tory of  those  pieces  in  American 
museums. 

Besides  such  famous  pictures 
as  The  Fortune  Teller  by  La  Tour 
and  Orion  by  Poussin,  there 
are  works  by  la  Hyre,  Stella, 
Vouet,  Blanchard,  Bourdon,  Le 
Brun,  Mignard,  as  well  as  minor 
artists  of  Lorraine,  Provence  and 
Italy. 


(Above) 

Man  Ray.  Portrait  of  Picabia. 
Photograph,  signed  and  dated 
Paris  J 923.  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou. 


(lielouj 

Louis  Le  Sain,  Paysans  dans  un 
pay  sage.  Washington  Sational 
Gallery'.  Grand  Palais. 
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First  Choice 

10-22  Februanr'  1982 
The  Arts  Centre 
Hong  Kong 

Once  a  vear  an  exhibition  named 
First  Choice  attempts  to  exhibit  a 
representative  sampling  of  the 
best  painting  and  sculpture  and 
ceramics  that  Hong  Kong  artists 
have  produced  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  exhibition  is  in  its 
eighth  year  now,  and  is  something 
of  an  institution  in  the  Hong 
Kong  art  scene. 

One  of  Hong  Kong's  main 
present  problems  is  lack  of  suit- 
able gallery'  space  not  only  for 
indigenous  exhibitions,  but  for 
those  many  travelling  exhibits 
that  find  space  in  Japan,  in 
Taiwan,  the  Phillippines,  and 
Singapore  before,  quite  often, 
going  on  to  Australia  as  part  of  an 
economical  round  trip. 

It  is  in  part  because  of  this  that 
First  Choice  was  in  the  first  place 
established  as  an  annual  event  at 
which,  at  the  ver\'  least,  a 
summation  of  Hong  Kong  art 
could  be  put  together  instead  of 
being  seen  scattered  among  quite 
often  less  rewarding  work  in 


various  shows  throughout  the 
year. 

The  other  instigating  factor 
originally  was  the  astonishing  and 
quite  sudden  flowering  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  which  took 
place  in  the  early  1960s.  From 
being  what  various  unkind  (but 
by  and  largely  truthful)  observers 
called  a  'cultural  desert'  there 
appeared  quite  rapidly  on  the 
scene  a  number  of  remarkably 
accomplished  artists  —  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture. 

In  part  this  was  a  continuation 
of  a  historical  process  which  can 
be  said  to  have  started  in  Guang- 
dong Province  in  the  Ming 
dynasty  when  several  painters 
showed  themselves  to  be  made  of 
rather  different  metal  from  that  of 
their  brethren  in  more  northerly 
Chinese  areas.  This  process  of  a 
sort  of  particularising  in  Guang- 
dong painting  culminated  in  what 
was  called  the  Lingnan  School  of 
the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries  in 
Canton. 

The  Lingnan  School  artists 
were  in  general  in  search  of  some 
way  to  weld  the  traditions  of 
Chinese  painting  with  some  asp- 
ects of  Western  art.  And  in  their 


various  ways  they  achieved  a 
remarkable  spectrum  of  new 
styles,  eclectic  but  digested  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  valid. 

The  legacy  of  several  of  these 
artists  was  passed  on  to  several  of 
the  now  older  or  recently  de- 
ceased Hong  Kong  painters  and 
that  spark  kindled  the  fire  thaj 
burned  so  brightly  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

As  a  result  we  have  now  one  of 
the  most  important  sculptors  in 
Asia  -  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant outside  Japan  -  Cheung 
Yee.  His  roots  are  firmly  in  the 
scapular  bones  and  turtle  pla- 
strons on  which  the  first  Chinese 
characters  were  scratched  many 
thousands  of  years  ago.  He  has 
used  these  forms  in  his  work 
extensively  particularly  in  com- 
bination with  early  characters. 

Another  remarkable  artist, 
Chou  Lu-yun,  now  a  woman  of 
mature  years  has  a  unique  vision, 
in  part  organic,  since  she  uses 
only  Chinese  brushes  and  media, 
retaining  the  character  of  more 
traditional  Chinese  painting. 
Some  of  her  work  is  influenced  by 
the  Zen  painters  of  both  China 
and  Japan. 

Ng  Yiu  Chung's  painting  is 
about  mountains  and  seas,  but  in 
his  own  curiously  schematised 
form  using  square-ended  brush 
strokes  and  a  palette  ranging  from 
dark  terracotta  through  the  blues 
and  greens  to  black.  His  land- 
scapes are  highly  and  tightly 
organised,  and  ahhough  they 
qualify  as  figurative  painting  are 

(Uft) 

Kan  Tai-Keunff.  Peaks  II,  198 1, 
Chinese  inks,  WO  cm  X  65  cm. 


(Above) 

Cheung  Yee.  Carapace. 
Width:  90  cm. 

to  a  considerable  degree  abstrac- 
ted. 

One  of  the  most  promising 
younger  painters  who  started 
with  1960s  abstracts  in  non- 
Chinese  media,  Chung  has  now 
slowly  turned  to  that  great 
Chinese  painting  tradition  - 
mountain  landscape.  His  remote 
crags  emerge  from  the  mists  of 
reality  and  of  time,  sprouting  a 
few  thin  pines  against  an  infinity 
of  space.  These  are  calm,  com- 
pelling works,  that  only  at  first 
sight  seem  fantastic  in  their 
subject  matter. 

Hon  Chi-fun  is  very  Chinese 
but  could  well  be  taken  for  an 
American  abstract  painter.  His 
starting  point  is  Chinese  philo- 
sophy, in  particular  Taoist  aphor- 
isms, and  his  mode  of  expression 
is  the  spray-gun  and  acrylic  on 
canvas  -  the  subject  always  some 
exploration  of  spheres  or  circular 
forms  in  interaction  in  a  great 
intergalactic  void. 

Among  a  small  but  talented 
group  of  Westerners  painting  in 
Hong  Kong  one  might  single  out 
Dorothy  Kirkbride  whose  land- 
scapes in  oil  have  a  vigour  within 
a  narrow  range  of  colours  which  is 
not  uninfluenced  by  some  Chi- 
nese work  of  the  past.  The  ghosts 
of  lotus  appear  sometimes  - 
suggested  amid  great  scenes  of 
receding  planes  of  mountain  and 
lower  hills. 

With  some  exceptions.  First 
Choice  demonstrates  the  unique 
eclecticism  of  Hong  Kong  paint- 
ing at  its  best. 


Behind 
the  Scenes 
with  the 

BBC 

There  is  a  growing  interest 
amongst  public  viewers  in  what 
goes  on  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
every  aspect  of  the  arts.  People 
are  no  longer  content  for  example 
to  see  a  completed  exhibition  with 
every  painting  perfectly  hung  and 
perfectly  restored;  instead  they 
are  greedy  to  know  how  the  ex- 
hibition was  researched,  desig- 
ned, financed  and  promoted. 
Articles  in  magazines  and  pro- 
grammes on  the  television  and 
radio  have  sought  to  satisfy  this 
hunger  by  exploring  the  processes 
that  create  the  essential  back- 
ground to  every  facet  of  the  visual 
arts. 

Kenneth  Corden,  the  BBC's 
Executive  Producer  of  Behind  the 
Scenes  With  .  .  . ,  believes  that  his 
series  (transmitted  in  the  autumn 
of  1981)  reveals  primarily  the 
'thought  processes  creative 
people  go  through  to  arrive  at  a 
given  target.'  The  ten  half -hour 
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programmes  ranged  from  an 
Olympic  ice  skater  to  artists, 
directors  and  novelists.  This 
series  was  designed  to  expose  the 
personalities  Behind  great  perfor- 
mances in  the  arts. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  invited  on 
location  with  Director  Peter 
Bartlett  to  see  for  myself  how  a 
BBC  film  crew  produce  one  of 
these  programmes  from  start  to 
finish.  Peter  Bartlett  directed  the 
Behind  the  Scenes  With  .  .  . 
David  Shepherd.  He  is  an  artist 
who  is  most  famous  for  his 
paintings  of  elephants  and  trains. 
Shepherd  trained  with  Robin 
Goodwin  and  started  his  career  as 
an  aviation  artist.  It  was  not  until 
1960  that  he  started  painting 
wildlife.  Tiger  Fire  and  Wise  Old 
Elephant  are  his  most  popular 
works.  The  former  was  com- 
pleted in  1973  and  raised 
£127,000  for  Operation  Tiger  (an 
organisation  committed  to  saving 
the  tiger  from  extinction). 

Peter  Bartlett  set  out  to  show 
not  just  the  history  of  the  artist 
but  also  how  he  has  come  to 
dedicate  much  of  his  life  to  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  in  order  to 
save  the  very  animals  who  have 
been  the  source  of  his  fame. 
Bartlett  traces  Shepherd's  ap- 


proach to  work  in  a  filmed 
sequence  showing  a  painting  of  an 
elephant,  progressing  from  a 
blank  canvas  to  the  finished 
picture,  which  was  later  auc- 
tioned in  Zambia  in  aid  of  the 
rhino. 

This  is  above  all  a  p>ortrayal  of  a 
man  who  has  a  passion  for  art, 
animals  and  also  for  steam  rail- 
ways. The  links  between  these 
interests  are  skilfully  wound 
together  to  produce  a  fascmating 
documentary'  of  the  artist,  sup- 
ported by  excellent  colour  and 
sound  effects. 

Unfortunately  for  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of 
Channel  13,  no  such  art  pro- 
grammes have  appeared  on  their 
screen.  All  too  often  brash  and 
irritating  advertisements  for 
washing  powders  and  the  like 
interrupt  the  viewers  attention. 
The  quality  of  their  screen  colour 
is  inferior,  which  is  to  be 
lamented  in  any  programme,  but 
more  so  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
subtleties  of  an  artist's  work.  A 
lesson  could  be  learnt  in  the  USA 
from  the  professional  and 
scholarly  approach  to  art  doc- 
umentaries by  the  BBC. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
BBC    lies    in   the    small  but 


efficiently  dynamic  crews.  Bart- 
lett's  team  on  location  consisted 
of  two  electricians,  a  production 
assistant,  a  camera  man  and  his 
assistant  and  a  sound  recordist. 
There  was  a  great  sense  of  ]ovial 
camaradene  between  the  crew 
themselves  and  David  Shepherd. 
They  filmed  the  work  of  Shep- 
herd over  his  entire  career  and 
recorded  an  inter\  iew  to  be  used 
between  shots  of  the  artist's  work. 
The  next  stage  was  the  editing  of 
the  film  and  sound  by  Arthur 
Bennet  and  Peter  Bartlett  and  the 
crucial  decisions  about  the  music 
and  the  assembly  order  were 
made.  The  final  stage  is  in  the 
dubbing  theatre,  where  the  sound 
and  motion  are  matched.  Perfec- 
tion takes  long  hours  in  darkened 
studios  but  by  the  end  of  the  day 
the  programme  was  complete. 
Peter  Bartlett  alone  saw  the  whole 
process  through,  while  the  tech- 
nicians stepp>ed  in  to  add  their 
expertise  to  the  film. 

It  was  an  enlightening  ex- 
perience, showing  the  importance 
of  a  good  director  and  crew  whilst 
also  creating  a  film  about  a 
successful  artist,  who  now 
produces  only  limited  editions  of 
his  work  and  whose  originals  are 
sold  before  they  are  painted. 


compiled  by  Godfrey  Baker 


Rarely  have  the  craft  and  pur- 
poses of  Old  Master  drawing  been 
brought  so  illuminatingly  alive  as 
in  Francis  Ames-Lewis's  Draw- 
ing in  Early  Renaissance  Italy 
(196  pages,  182  black  and  white 
plates,  Yale  £15),  a  survey  of  the 
origins  of  modern  drawing  which 
operates  at  several  levels. 
Modestly  conceived  by  its  author 
as  a  'primer',  it  is  in  fact  an 
important  statement  of  theory 
about  the  drawing's  emergence  as 
a  finished  and  autonomous  work 
of  art;  it  also  offers  succmct  and 
enlightening  description  of  the 
purposes,  technique  and  limita- 
tions of  drawings  in  silverpoint, 
pen  and  ink,  chalk  and  brush,  and 
as  such  it  will  assist  and  educate 
everj-  collector  concerned  with 
this  field. 

By  concentrating  his  analysis 
on  the  differing  uses  of  the 
drawing  to  Trecento  and  Quat- 
trocento artists,  Mr.  Ames-Lewis 
is  able  to  argue  as  sharp  a 
distinction  between  medieval  and 
modem  as  any  since  Burckhardt. 
He  rejects  Panofsky  and  Oertel 
and  theories  of  a  seamless  join 
between  medieval  MS  illumina- 
tion or  monumental  wall  painting 
and  modern  drawing;  drawing 
emerged  from  these  forebears 
'only  in  the  technical  sense'.  What 
we  find  in  the  Quattrocento,  he 
claims,  is  'a  totally  new  medium 
of  expression'.  That  it  differs  in 
form  from  what  he  variously 
describes  as  the  'icon-like  frontal- 
it}-'  of  medieval  drawing,  with  its 
'closed'  outlines  and  rigid  sche- 
matised formulae,  is  evident 
enough;  but  where  it  differs 
critically  and  importantly  is  in  its 
intellectual  interests  and  its  ex- 
perimental purpose.  'More  often 
than  is  generally  realised,  draw- 
ing was  for  the  15th-century  artist 
a  means  of  exploring  new  pro- 
blems', he  writes;  there  is  noth- 
ing, it  follows,  in  common 
between  the  Renaissance  pur- 
poses of  the  figure  sketch,  striving 
to  convey  the  volumetric  shape  of 
the  torso,  and  the  medieval 
purposes  of  model-book  drawing 
which  preceded  it. 

All  this  seems  true  enough;  but 
does  it  follow  that  those  appren- 
tices who  laboriously  copied 
model-book  patterns  to  learn 
their  studio  styles  were  as  devoid 
of  individual  expressive  concern 
as   Mr.    Ames-Lewis  implies? 


That  they  were  devoid  of  techni- 
que is  certain  enough:  but  it  took 
a  centur)-  to  acquire  that.  One 
begins  to  worry  somewhat  when 
the  author  finds  in  certain  pages 
of  the  many-handed  camet  Lom- 
bard of  Giovanni  de  Grassi  in 
1395  imaginative  and  well  obser- 
ved studies  made  from  life,  while 
on  others,  where  only  the  techni- 
que is  inferior,  he  perceives  the 
traditional  'range  of  standard 
types  and  expressions'.  The 
author  is  in  effect  deducing 
motive  from  ability :  and  although 
one  is  happy  to  accept  that  the 
spiritual  dedication  of  Quattro- 
cento draughtsmen  was  to  'im- 
itate and  surpass  the  forms  and 
rhythms  of  nature',  is  it  so  clear 
that  the  Lombard  animal  artists 
were  without  a  similar  ambition? 

In  this  suggestive  account, 
what  will  fascinate  most  are  Mr. 
Ames-Lewis's  practical  explana- 
tions for  the  development  of  new 
styles  of  drawing  in  the  Quattro- 
cento. The  shift  from  the  con- 
straints of  silverpoint  to  the 
freedoms  of  ink  on  paper  sketch- 
ing, and  the  changes  in  artistic 
practice  which  this  fathered,  have 
not  been  better  described;  there 
are  many  insights  here  not  to  be 
found  in  Meder  and  Ames.  In  all, 
this  is  a  book  which  no  con- 
noisseur of  Old  Master  drawing 
will  wish  to  be  without. 

Cruel,  aloof,  patrician  in  his 
portrait  style,  Bronzino  was  the 
creator  of  Mannerist  court  por- 
traiture at  Florence  and  arbiter  of 
taste  for  the  Florentine  Cinque- 
cento;  yet  he  considered  himself 
to  be  the  last  great  painter  of  the 
Florentine  Renaissance.  He  res- 
ted this  enigmatic  claim  on  an 
alleged  devotion  to  Renaissance 
concepts  of  ideal  form.  'Art  works 
only  on  the  surface'  was  his 
opaque  manifesto.  In  Charles 
McCorquodale's  penetrating 
study,  Bronzino  (174  pages,  16 
colour,  107  black  and  white 
illustrations,  Jupiter  £15),  his 
own  surface  is  brilliantly  analysed 
but  his  aesthetic  and  social 
philosophy,  especially  in  the 
critical  years  at  Urbino  from  1530 
to  1532,  remains  elusive. 

What  is  so  haunting  about 

(Right) 

Lucas  Sifimonelli.  Homme 

nu  vu  de  dors  lionnat,  liayonye. 

Yale  University  Press. 


Bronzino's  work?  It  is,  surely,  the 
combination  of  a  glacial  physical 
beauty  with  an  intense  psycholog- 
ical inner  life.  His  portrait  sitters 
are  haughty,  apart,  unsmiling; 
they  gaze  with  disdain  and  cold 
remoteness  at  the  spectator,  in 
some  pictures  with  a  contempt 
and  disinterest  in  communication 
which  is  achieved  by  no  other 
court    painter.  McCorquodale 


takes  the  word  'sprezzatura'  from 
Castiglione  and  is  surely  right  to 
view  the  ideal  courtier  as  an 
influence  on  Bronzino's  style. 

On  the  enigma  of  the  sudden 
onset  of  bellezza  and  grazia  in 
Bronzino's  1528/32  pictures,  all 
remains  fog.  The  author  accepts 
the  traditional  influences  of  Leo- 
nardo, Correggio,  Titian,  Sebas- 
tiano,  Michelangelo  and  Pon- 
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tormo,  while  ignoring  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  Lotto,  Dossi 
and  Parmigianino ;  the  anach- 
ronistic mannerism  of  Pierino 
del  Vago  in  1522  cannot,  surely, 
have  been  important.  But  none 
of  this  is  enough.  In  the 
evolution  of  so  distinctive  and 
extraordinary  a  style,  an  ac- 
ademic theory  was  surely 
present,  and  Craig  Hugh 
Smyth's  stimulating  suggestion 
of  Piero  della  Francesca  as  its 
origin  deserves  investigation. 

A  chief  benefit  of  the  present 
work  is  the  outstanding  range  of 
photographs.  On  a  quick  count 
McCorquodale's  index  includes 
considerably  more  pictures  than 
those  accepted  by  MacComb  in 
1928,  though  it  does  not  seek  to 
update  his  catalogue. 

One  is  grateful  for  both 
entertainment  and  a  genuine 
advance  in  knowledge  is  Jac- 
queline Herald's  Renaissance 
Dress  in  Italy,  1400-1500  (256 
pages,  16  colour,  160  black  and 
white  plates,  Bell  &  Hyman/ 
Humanities  Press  Inc.,  N.J., 
£30),  the  second  volume  of  what 
promises  to  be  an  invaluable 
History  of  Dress  series  from  the 
Courtauld  Institute.  Fashion  was 
not  in  vogue  in  the  Quattro- 
cento, tailors  being  too  poor  to 
have  influence,  but  luxury  and 
extravagance  definitely  were;  the 
beauty  of  the  age,  Beatrice 
D'Este,  acquired  84  gowns  of 
silk  and  velvet  in  two  years  after 
her  marriage  at  Vigevano,  while 
150  mules  were  required  to  carry 
away  the  wardrobe  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia  from  Rome.  Miss  Herald 
offers  fascinating  guidance  from 
the  Gothic  simplicities  of  early 
Quattrocento  dress,  with  its  high 
waistlines,  pointed  shoes,  long 
full  sleeves,  bulbous  headdresses 
and  ample  unlined  gamurra 
(gown  worn  over  the  chemise), 
through  the  closer  fitting  bodices 
and  lower  necklines  of  the  mid- 
century,  to  the  intimate,  clinging 
dresses  and  plunging  decolletes 
of  the  North  Italian  courts  post 
1480.  One  notes,  inter  alia,  that 
the  most  intimate  luxury  of  all, 
the  erotic  underwear  beloved  of 
the  French  court,  did  not  yet 
exist:  women  did  not,  by  1500, 
wear  underpants. 

For  a  book  which  deserves 
wide  popular  success,  the  price 
of  £30  seems  excessive;  and  may 


(Bight) 

Michelangelo.  Divine  Head, 
c.  1525-8,  black  chalk.  British 
Museum.  Bromino  by  Charles 
McCorquodale . 

one  protest,  in  passing,  both  at 
the  tight  binding  and  at  the  use 
of  Times  print,  which  was  never 
designed  nor  intended  as  a  book 
face? 

Connoisseurs  will  welcome 
back  Otto  Benesch's  Meister- 
zeichnungen   der  Albertina 

(380  pages,  236  black  and  white 
plates,  slipcase,  Verlag-Galerie 
Welz  Salzburg),  a  reprint  of  the 
Salzburg  1964  selection  of  236 
Old  Master  drawings  from  the 
Albertina's  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  34,000.  No  clue  is  offered 
as  to  whether  a  reprint  of  the 
London  1967  edition  is  contem- 
plated (Evelyn,  Adams  & 
Mackay),  nor,  indeed,  as  to 
whether  the  Albertina  might  take 
courage  to  reissue  the  Diirer, 
Italian,  German,  French,  Fle- 
mish and  Dutch  individual 
drawings  volumes  put  out  by 
Alfred  Stix  in  1930,  in  absurdly 
limited  editions  of  125  each.  The 
museum,  one  hopes,  has  long 
since  got  past  Dr.  Walter 
Ueberwasser's  ghastly  theory 
(Albertina  Master  Drawings, 
1948)  that  drawings  appeal  only 
in  the  aftermath  of  war  (when 
'lonely',  'ill',  'modern  nerve- 
shattered  man'  is  in  search  of 
'unclouded  beauty'  and  'the 
essential  human  vision'.) 

Another  reissue  not  yet 
noticed  in  these  pages  (dating 
from  1980)  is  Eve  Borsook's  The 
Mural  Painters  of  Tuscany 
(335  pages,  161  black  and  white 
plates,  Oxford  £55),  an  exten- 
sively rewritten  and  lengthened 
edition  of  her  well-received 
account  of  major  frescoes  from 
Cimabue  to  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
first  published  in  1960. 

23  of  the  34  examples 
previously  discussed  have  since 
undergone  repair,  and  Miss 
Borsook,  a  scaffolding  watcher, 
has  altered  her  authoritative 
summaries  to  take  account  of 
new  discoveries  about  technique, 
theme  and  setting  (of  which  she 
has  already  written  in  articles 
about  the  Strozzi  Chapel  in  S. 
M.  Novella,  on  the  Lippi  murals 
at  Prato  and  on  the  Sassetti 
Chapel  in  San  Trinita.)  She  has 


also  met  criticism  of  giving  short 
change  on  compositional  analy- 
sis, and  has  rewritten  her 
introduction  to  meet  a  previous 
charge  of  poor  style  (a  rather  low 
cut,  one  observes  to  Alistair 
Smart,  who  said  this).  The 
photographs,  much  commended 
for  displaying  the  relationship  of 
the  murals  to  their  setting,  are 
almost  doubled  in  number,  and 
happily,  this  time,  printed  on 
matt  surface.  The  whole  is 
magnificently  produced  by  Ox- 
ford. 

One  concise  work  that  one 
would  wish  longer  is  Professor 
John  Hale  and  others,  A 
Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  (360 
pages,  237  black  and  white 
illustrations,  Thames  &  Hudson 
£9.50),  surprisingly  the  first 
'Bolaffi'  in  English  of  its  type.  Its 
750  entries  range  over  music, 
architecture,  war,  diplomacy, 
religion,  literature  and  social 
history  as  well  as  the  visual  arts; 
the  major  scholars  at  London, 
Berkeley,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge write  many  masterpieces 
of  abridged  observation.  What 
suffers  most  from  the  format  are 
the  biographies,  sadly  truncated 
to   allow  wider  range  in  the 


'subject'  essays;  space  for  little 
more  than  lightning  sketches  of 
major  work  and  a  one-sentence 
analysis  of  the  subjects'  place  in 
art  histor)'  is  conceded  in  many 
instances  to  John  White,  L.  D. 
Ettlinger,  Allan  Braham  and 
others  (Professor  White,  the 
chief  sufferer,  wr\ly  quotes 
Leonardo  in  protest:  'Im- 
patience, the  mother  of  stupid- 
ity, praises  brevity*).  This  is, 
nonetheless,  a  valuable  reference 
work;  an  excellent  foreword 
index  and  short  bibliographies 
after  many  entries,  including 
some  p>eriodical  references,  add 
to  its  usefulness. 

Of  the  making  of  books  about 
Leonardo  there  is  no  end:  that  of 
Professor  Martin  Kemp  of  St. 
Andrew's  I'nivcrsitv.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci:  The  Marvellous 
Works  of  Nature  and  Man 
(384  pages,  88  black  aiui  white 
plates,  too  line  drawings,  Dent 
£14.95)  is  the  third  full-length 
study  printed  in  English  in  four 
years.  It  seeks  an  overall 
explanation  of  the  artistic  and 
scientific  philosophy  underlying 
his  researches:  Professor  Kem.p 
claims  that  the  comparable 
endeavour  of  V.  P.  Zubov 
'ultimately  misleads'. 
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hv  SnsiOfin  Takii^uchi 


The 

Exquisite 

World  of 
Japanese 

Cuisine 

A  man  is  to  a  degree  what  he  eats. 
If  the  Japanese  are  a  difticuh  race 
for  the  Westerner  to  understand 
perhaps  the  secret  may  he  in  their 
gastronomy.  It  is  not  therefore 
good  enough  for  those  wishing  to 
know  Japan  to  saunter  along  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
stop  to  admire  exquisite  culinar}' 
utensils  from  the  Great  Japan 
Exhibition.  They  should  brave 
the  world  of  Japanese  cuisine. 

Initiation  to  a  new  thing  needs 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost 


care.  A  bad  experience  can  put 
one  off  permanently.  So,  the  first 
Japanese  food  one  samples  should 
be  the  \tr\  best.  Can  it  be  done 
outside  Japan?  In  London,  for 
example?  Well,  yes,  but  perhaps 
with  the  help  of  a  good  tutorial 
from  a  native  Japanese.  Tempura 
mav  be  the  best  choice  to  start 
with  since  many  people  have  been 
astonished  to  find  that  this  is 
really  fish  and  chips  but  transfor- 
med into  a  meal  ten  times  better 
and  fit  for  a  king.  Such  things  as 
Sashimi  (raw  fish)  or  Sushi  (raw 
fish  and  vinegared  rice)  may  have 
to  be  kept  aside  till  after  one  has 
gone  through  the  gentle  initial 
stage  of  eating  the  less  exotic 
dishes  such  as  Sukiyaki  (beef  and 
vegetables  cooked  in  soy  sauce 
and  sugar)  or  Shabushabu  (Japa- 
nese fondue?)  unless  of  course 
one  is  a  gourmet  with  a  sophis- 
ticated palate. 

The  meals  mentioned  above 


are  not  genuinely  indigenous 
Japanese  dishes  except  for  Sash- 
imi, Sukiyaki  and  Shabushabu 
are  in  effect  Japanese  versions  of 
what  was  thought  to  be  Western 
food,  based  on  meat,  which  had 
been  banned  in  Japan  by  Bud- 
dhist doctrines.  The  word  Tem- 
pura, almost  synonymous  with 
Japanese  food  itself,  comes  either 
from  a  Portuguese  word  tempero, 
or  seasoning  or  from  a  Spanish 
word  for  temple,  according  to  the 
History  of  Social  Customs  of 
Xagasaki.  It  is  generally  held 
that  this  dish  was  first  introduced 
to  Nagasaki  during  the  Kanei 
period  (1624-44)  together  with 
other  so-called  Xambanryori ,  or 
the  food  of  the  Southern  bar- 
barians, meaning  the  European 
traders  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
China.  But  if  it  has  been  so  widely 
enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  for  over 
350  years  then  it  has  undoubtedly 
become  a  Japanese  food  in  its  own 


right.  None  the  less  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  Japanese  food  has 
always  basically  been  vegetarian 
and  even  today  the  purest  and 
best  kinds  of  Japanese  foods  have 
vegetables  as  their  main  com- 
ponents. It  is  in  this  area  that  one 
finds  the  highest  sophistication 
and  elegance  of  Japanese  gas- 
tronomic achievement. 

Undoubtedly  Japanese  food  is 
more  beautifully  presented  than 
any  other  cuisine.  Sometimes  it 
has  such  overwhelmingly  superb 
refinement  of  presentation  that 
one  would  hesitate  to  vandalise  its 
aesthetic  beauty  by  eating  it.  This 
appHes  not  just  to  the  food 
prepared  but  to  all  the  other 
things  that  are  carefully  chosen  to 
make  the  eating  of  it  almost  a 
form  of  art;  plates,  chopsticks, 
soy-sauce  container,  sake  bottle, 
sake  cups,  flower  arrangement, 
scroll  painting  on  the  tokonoma 
wall  and  indeed  the  choice  of 


.4  typical  Japanese  meal  from  the  menu  of  j^imura  Japanese  Restaurant,  Shelton  St,  London  \\'C2. 


dining  room  itself.  Music  and 
dance  would  be  added  to  this  if 
one  is  to  be  entertained  at  a  tea- 
house. Natsume  Soseki  (1867- 
1916),  a  celebrated  scholar-cum- 
writer  of  IVIeiji  Japan,  made  his 
hero  of  Kusamakura  (or  The 
Three-cornered  World  in  an  Eng- 
lish version)  relish  a  mere  cake 
called  yokan  made  from  bean 
jelly. 

'.  .  .  It  is  not  that  I  especially 
enjoy  eating  them,  but  I  consider 
that  their  smooth  fine  texture, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  become 
semi-transparent  w^hen  the  light 
falls  on  them,  makes  them  indis- 
putably an  objet  d'art.  These 
yokan  were  particularly  pleasant 
to  look  at,  for  their  green-tinged 
lustre  made  them  look  as  though 
they  were  precious  stones,  or  as 
though  they  had  been  fashioned 
from  alabaster.  They  so  matched 
the  bowl  in  colour  and  in  glaze, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  very 


porcelain  itself  had  just  given 
birth  to  them.  As  I  looked  at 
them,  I  had  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  stretch  out  my  hand,  and 
gently  run  my  fingers  over  the 
glistening  surfaces.  There  is  not  a 
single  Western  cake  which  can 
give  one  so  much  pleasure  ..." 
Soseki  was  not  a  famed  gourmet 
though  he  was  excessively  fond  of 
sweet  things. 

The  rock  gardens  of  Buddhist 
temples  in  Kyoto  present  abstract 
and  visual  interpretations  by  the 
Japanese  of  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  universe.  In  the 
same  way  Kaiseki-ryori  of  the  tea 
ceremony  is  the  meal  which 
provides  us  with  an  element  of 
Zen  philosophy  and  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  respected  forms  of 
Japanese  food.  It  consists  of  a 
small  amount  of  sashmi,  miso 
soup  and  vegetables  ser\'ed  with 
the  same  ritual  and  precision  as 
the  tea  ceremony  itself.  Kaiseki 


has  a  strange  meaning:  a  stone  in 
one's  bosom,  but  it  comes  from 
the  Zen  practice  whereby  monks 
picked  up  a  warm  stone  or  Onjaku 
and  placed  it  against  the  empty 
stomach  to  ease  the  hunger.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  dish  that  it  is 
the  least  extravagant  of  all  Japa- 
nese cuisine  but  it  seeks  the 
highest  degree  of  enjoyment  in  its 
simplicity  and  frugality.  Sen 
Soshitsu,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Urasenke  tea  school,  told  a 
packed  audience  at  St.  James's 
Church,  London,  last  autumn  of 
his  ancestor.  Sen  Rikyu 
(1522-1591)  who  established 
Chado  or  the  Way  of  Tea,  who 
was  quoted  as  saying,  'The  house 
is  good  enough  if  the  roof  does  not 
leak  and  the  meal  is  sufficient  if  it 
stops  one  from  starvation  .  .  .' 

In  20th-centurv-  Japan,  where 
Western  'decadence'  has  played 
havoc  with  people's  way  of  life, 
Japanese  food  seems  to  be  deviat- 


ing further  and  further  from  Sen 
Rik^'u's  dictum.  Rich  people  are 
eating  more  in  a  way  which  is 
reminiscent  of  Louis  XIV.  There 
are  numerous  chefs  and  cookery 
teachers  who  are  posing  as  little 
Marie-.\ntoine  Careme.  Cooking 
has  been  and  still  is  a  big  industry 
and  a  huge  amount  from  Japan's 
gigantic  national  income  is  sf>ent 
on  food  and  drink. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  enabled 
Japan  to  become  one  of  the 
richest  countnes  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  varier\-,  delicacy  and 
sophistication  of  its  food.  If  a 
Westerner  sees  a  Japanese  gentle- 
man engrossed  in  reading  a  book 
of  ancient  Buddhist  sculpture 
while  at  the  same  time  listening  to 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  he 
would  think  the  combination  ver)' 
odd  indeed  but  Scotch  whisky 
and  sea-food  delicacies  will  blend 
extremely  well  in  a  Japanese 
stomach. 


Elating  Shabushabu  at  the  Suntory  Restaurant,  St.jfames's,  London  S\V1. 
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Give 
it  an 

Assisted 
Passage 

by  Patrick  Gruhb, 
Master  of  Wine  and  Head 
of  Sotheby's  Wine 
Department 

Port  is  very  well  documented.  It 
is  probably  the  best-known  for- 
tified wine  am-\vay  in  Britain, 
apart  from  sherry.  However  there 
are  many  other  wines  'stren- 
gthened' in  differing  ways  to 
conserve  them.  Some  are  vtry 
httle  known  and  others  no  longer 
exist.  In  those  circumstances  we 
must  rely  for  our  information 
upon  sometimes  sketchy  accounts 
in  contemporar}'  writings  by 
Homer,  Pliny  and  others.  The 
whole  histon,-  of  wine's  origins  is 
obscure  and  much  of  what  we 
think  that  we  know  is  only 
conjecture.  Certainly 'fortified' or 
'preser\-e'  wines,  or  however  they 
should  be  termed,  are  ven.'  much 
a  part  of  that  hist  or}-. 

What  v.e  can  safely  assume  is 
that  the  first  vines,  from  which 
derived  the  vineyards  of  Europe, 
grew  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in  my 
opinion  China  probably 
produced  wines  very  much  ear- 
her.  Bronze  vessels  of  the  Shang 
period,  approximately  2,000  bc 
have  been  found  and  are  thought 
to  have  been  used  for  wine  on 


ceremonial  occasions.  The 
Oriental  and  Middle  Eastern 
societies  were  highly  civilised 
long  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Although  the  chemistr}-  of  fer- 
mentation would  not  have  been 
understood,  a  palatable  wine 
could  have  been  produced.  The 
difficulty  must  have  been  in 
keeping  any  wine  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks  after  it  had  finished 
fermenting.  Wooden  casks  were 
unknown  until  the  time  of  Pliny, 
glass  vessels  were  made  and 
particularly  well  in  ancient 
Egypt,  but  they  were  rather 
fragile  and  no  use  for  transporting 
wine.  Animal  membranes  and 
skins,  similar  to  those  in  use  today 
in  Spain,  transported  wine  and 
water.  However  to  barter  or  trade 
in  wine  any  distance  from  the 
vineyard  was  impossible,  until 
the  Greeks  perfected  the  stone- 
ware amphora.  Prior  to  that  the 
keeping  of  wine  depended  solely 
upon  its  degree  of  natural  alcohol 
and  residual  sugar.  The  sort  of 
wines  that  came  from  Thrace, 
Damascus,  Chios  and  writers 
refer  to  a  mysterious  Pramnian 
wine  and  the  island  of  Lesbos  was 
famed  for  its  sweet  wine  as  well  as 
sexual  licence.  These  were  per- 
haps the  'nectar'  that  was  drunk 
supposedly  by  the  gods.  A  paral- 
lel with  those  wines  today  might 
be  Tokay  Essence  or  in  rare  years 
a  great  Sauternes  is  made  or  in 
Germany  a  trockenbeerenaus- 
lese.  From  the  vineyards  of 
California,  the  Cape  and  Austra- 
lia are  produced  regularly  rich, 
sweet  wines  from  sun-dried 
grapes   or   those    affected  by 


botn'tis  cinerea.  Some  of  these 
may  be  kept  for  many  years  once 
they  are  in  bottle.  Similar  wines 
with  a  high  degree  of  sugar,  which 
inhibits  the  action  of  yeasts 
during  fermentation,  occur 
today,  having  changed  ven.'  little 
from  the  originals  produced  many 
centuries  ago.  I  refer  to  Lach- 
r^-ma  Christi  on  Mount  Vesuvius, 
Commandaria  from  Cyprus, 
Lunel  and  Frontignan  in  the 
Herault.  In  some  wine  regions 
people  picked  the  grapes,  when 
fully  ripe  allowing  them  to  dry  in 
the  sun  on  mats,  as  instanced  still 
with  the  Vin  de  Paille  in  the  Jura 
and  in  Jerez  and  the  old  straw 
wine  of  Germany.  In  the  19th 
centun,-  similar  wines  were 
produced  in  the  Hermitage  from 
white  grapes  left  for  up  to  two 
months  to  shrivel  like  raisins. 

Sugar  is  not  a  sufficient  preser- 
vative and  so  wines  had  to  be 
reduced  by  heating  or  even 
boiUng,  before  the  still  was 
invented  and  spirit  could  be  used 
to  arrest  fermentation  or  to  forti^- 
a  wine  before  it  left  its  region  of 
production.  There  are  many 
examples  of  fortified  wines  today 
port,  sheny,  Madeira,  Marsala, 
Malaga  and  their  imitations. 
There  are  also  a  host  of  local 
products  Beaume  de  Venise, 
Pineau  des  Charentes  and  ratafia 
to  name  a  few,  generally  know  in 
France  as  tnistelle  or  pineau.  The 
more  severe  boiling  process  is 
only  used  today  in  the  making  of 
blending  wine,  which  is  a  com- 
ponent of  Malaga  and  some 
sherr}'.  This  practice  started  with 
the  Greeks  and  the  resultant 


syrup  was  either  drunk  alone  or 
blended  to  preserve  other  wines. 
Occasionally  boiled  sea-water 
added  to  a  wine  was  an  'improve- 
ment'. The  Romans  went  one 
better  and  allowed  amphorae  of 
wine  to  cook  slowly  in  a  fum- 
arium,  a  sort  of  kiln.  This 
practice  has  continued  on  the 
island  of  Madeira  to  the  present 
day.  Although  a  certain  amount 
of  spirit  is  added  during  fer- 
mentation, the  wine's  character 
and  powers  of  longevity-  are 
acquired  in  the  estufa .  In  the  days 
of  sailing  ships  during  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  and  before  the 
Suez  Canal  was  built  all  ships 
bound  for  India  or  the  Far  East 
from  England  would  call  at 
Funchal  to  take  on  as  ballast, 
pipes  of  Madeira.  The  rolling  of 
the  ship  and  the  heat  of  the 
equator  on  the  round  trip 
produced  the  same  effect.  Ma- 
deira is  one  of  my  favourite  wines, 
but  it  requires  more  than  a  few 
Unes  to  convey  the  rarity  and 
peculiarities  of  its  production,  its 
unique  style,  histor}-  and  impor- 
tant links  with  the  America  of 
Jefferson. 

Sheny  is  allowed  to  ferment 
quite  naturally.  Spirit  is  only 
added  prior  to  bottling  or  ship- 
ment. The  locally  consumed  wine 
is  of  fairly  low  alcoholic  content 
compared  with  the  exported 
version.  Marsala  is  another  'arres- 
ted' wine  and  when  blended  with 
others  sweet  and  naturally  fer- 
mented produces  an  agreeable 
toffee  flavoured  wine. 

Some  of  the  splendid  wine 
names  of  the  15th  to  the  17th 
centuries,  which  occasionally 
occur  on  old  potter)'  bin  labels 
and  silver  decanter  labels  have 
disappeared  from  our  tables  - 
sack,  Canar\',  mountain  (Malaga 
today),  shrub,  tent,  Constantia. 
Today  the  demand  is  for  stand- 
ardised wines  from  areas  which 
can  produce  vast  quantities.  A 
few  sips  of  old  Madeira,  port  or  a 
fine  old  oloroso  sherry  will  soon 
show  you  how  great  the  wines  can 
be  and  at  only  a  few  more  pounds 
a  bottle.  It  is  worth  treating 
yourself  occasionally  like  a  lord! 

(Left) 

The  Lipski  Collection  of  English 
and  Irish  Delftiuare  Part  II. 
Sold  at  Sotheby's  on 
1 7  November  1981. 
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Nigel  Coates 


A  new  look  at  Egypt 


The  Egyptian  Sculpture  Gallery  at  the  British  Museum  has 
recently  undergone  lavish  redesign  and  reorganisation.  The 
familiar  but  deadly  boring  storage  vault  approach  that  used 
to  detennine  the  style  of  the  Gallery  has  been  replaced  by  a 
conscious  attempt  at  relating  the  objects  and  their  history 
directly  with  the  visitor.  The  Gallery  is  now  an  architectural 
and  an  archaeological  experience,  but  does  it  succeed  in  its 
primary  function  ? 


Crowding  things  together  has  to  be  part  of 
the  lure  of  any  museum.  Museums,  Hke 
zoos,  are  fictional  places  which  idealise,  and 
characterise,  by  plucking  things  out  of  their 
surroundings.  They  delight  in  turning  the 
world  inside  out,  or  rather,  outside  in. 

As  a  result  of  the  late  18th-century  gathering 
instincts  of  archaeologists,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  Britain's  first  major  public  museum 
should  house  antiquities.  From  the  start 
Robert  Smirke's  grand  Neo-Classical  British 


Museum  was  to  be  a  coffer,  a  stately  temple, 
whose  giant  halls  were  dedicated  to  the 
amassing  and  ordering  of  spoils  from  redis- 
covered cultures.  Some  forty  years  after 
Boullee  had  imagined  a  museum  to  be  huge, 
templar,  and  empty,  Smirke's  museum  was 
destined  to  be  similarly  aloof  and  funereal,  but 
very  differently,  full  to  the  extent  of 
overcrowded. 

The  British  Museum's  fine  Egyptian 
collection  has,  since  its  installation  in  1840, 


suffered  in  particular  from  this  cramming  with 
the  colossal  scale  of  many  of  its  objects  only 
adding  to  the  discomfort.  Up  until  the  recent 
re-arrangement  of  the  galleries,  objects  were 
badly  organised,  underlit  and  poorly  de- 
scribed. In  fact  the  collection  looked  more  like 
a  scenery  store  for  dead  opera  productions  than 
the  most  important  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  away  from  their  home. 

Reorganising  the  gallery  simultaneously 
provided  enormous  potential  and  fell  under 
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/ery  particular  constraints.  Both  gallen,-  and 
collection  for  example  were  equally  finite,  but 
id  never  been  used  to  one  another's  advan- 
age.  So  with  an  amalgam  of  cunning  and 
lobviousness,    the   Museum   together  with 
[Messrs.  Robin  Wade,  the  exhibition  designers, 
[have  succeeded  in  allowing  the  riches  of  the 
Icollection  to  come  into  their  own.  Now  it 
[exploits  the  scale  and  ritual  of  the  pieces  by 
heading  the  visitor  through  a  network  of  formal 
settings  which  interrupt  the  axiality  of  the 
galler}'  itself.  Objects  are  exploited  as  land- 
scape, as  markers  or  pointers,  so  overcrowding 
I  has  been  miraculously  transformed  into  visual 
staccato,  bland  movements  into  elaborate  and 
[sensitive  choreography.  Some  changes  were 
obvious,  like  the  reversal  of  the  chronological 
sequence.  Now,  at  least,  pieces  from  the  Old 
Kingdom  are  arrived  at  first,  so  one  starts  at 
the  beginning  rather  than  as  before,  at  the  end. 
Then,  gone  are  those  19th-centur}'  red  stone 
plinths,  those  hideous  fluorescent  lights  and  as 
I  have  mentioned,  the  storage  style  of  display. 
Arrived  are  Museum  Burelandschaft,  sand- 
blasted concrete  pedestals,  the  Egyptoid  ramp, 
the  spotlight,  display  panel  storj'telling  and  the 
addition  of  a  new  long  low  gallery  which  hopes 
to  conjure  the  mood  of  the  tomb.  All  of  them 
are  devices  which  encourage  the  objects  to  be 
the  real  occupants  of  the  place.  They  lace  into 
one  another  deliberately  to  complicate  the 
scene. 

But  despite  the  meandering  effect,  the 
organisation  is  far  from  random.  Key  qualities 
of  the  room,  like  its  major  axis,  and  its  system 
of  bays,  lay  a  ground  geometry  upon  which  the 
ramps  and  changes  of  level  set  up  lateral 
patterns  of  movement,  so  that  progression 
through  the  gallery  involves  weaving  in  and 
out  of  contrasting  spaces,  from  axis,  to  bay,  to 
enclosure,  to  darkened  corridor  and  so  on.  Yet 
the  axis  and  the  formal  qualities  of  the  room 

/;  (See  previous  page)  The  Gallery,  its 
entrance  guarded  by  sculptural  symbols 
of  Egypt,  contrasts  the  wealth  of  the 
collection  with  the  formal  classicism  of  the 
setting. 

2:  The  Rosetta  Stone,  the  famous  key  to  our 
understanding  of  Egyptian  civilisation, 
stands  poised,  an  introduction  to  all  that 
follows. 

3:  Theatre  and  drama  play  their  part  in  the 
display.  Long  tomb-like  galleries  have  been 
added  to  the  side,  lit  by  narrow  openings.  The 
lid  of  the  black  schist  sarcophagus  ofc.  530  bc 
stands  in  the  gallery  linking  it  with  the  main 
display. 


stabilise  this  movement.  Intermittently  one  is 
bound  to  see  the  huge  monolithic  heads,  now 
raised  considerably  higher  than  before, 
marking  the  centre  of  the  room.  Between  them 
objects  are  used  as  screens,  as  distractions  and 
pointers.  Every  object,  however  large  or  small, 
is  carefully  positioned  and  lit  so  that  it  can  be 
registered  at  a  distance  or  concentrated  upon. 
Each  area  of  attention  leads  naturally  to  the 
next. 

Manv  of  the  pieces  are  eminently  suited  to 


this  kind  of  architectonic  placing.  Pharoahs 
command  fixed  stares,  or  strike  with  rigid 
gestures,  whilst  tablets  or  sarcophagi  celebrate 
the  surface  with  their  flattened-out  pictorial 
texts.  The  task  of  arrangement  obviously 
involved  exploiting  the  qualities  of  each  piece; 
its  period,  its  closest  allies  in  the  collection,  its 
ideal  display  conditions,  its  size,  its  character, 
its  preservation  requirements  and  its  potential 
as  a  piece  of  spatial  scener\'.  Solving  each  of 
these  points  for  some  400  pieces  can  be  no 


r7> 


4:  The  sandstone  head  of  Mentuhope  II, 
dating  from  c.  2025  bc,  dominates  the  first  of 
the  two  side  galleries,  a  darkened  vault 
entered  via  a  ramp  from  the  main  display. 


5:  Limestone  false  door  and  architrave  from 
the  tomb  of  Ptahshepses,  c.  2400  bc. 
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mean  task.  Now,  as  is  proper,  each  piece  sits 
with  the  kind  of  reverberant  solemnity  and 
dignity  which  museum  pieces  deserve  and  yet 
offers  itself  directly  to  the  visitor  to  be 
inspected  and  fixed  upon. 

For  example  .  .  .  one  will  begin  thus.  A  pair 
of  black  marble  seated  figures,  placed  symme- 
trically, mark  the  beginning  of  the  Galler>'. 
Then  a  pair  of  red  lions  similarly,  mark  a 
second  gate.  In  the  distance  and  also  centrally 
placed,  the  two  colossal  heads  tower  above  the 
other  exhibits.  But  one  is  led  not  towards  them 
but  into  the  wings  to  find,  raised  and  tilted,  the 
Rosetta  Stone  (the  key  to  the  deciphering  of 
hieroglyphic  texts  and  the  collection's  most 
important  single  object).  Turn  to  learn  about 
the  false  tomb  doors  which  permitted  the  dead 
to  exit  and  collect  the  offering  of  food  brought 
to  them.  Progressively  one  accumulates 
historj^  iconography,  custom  and  character. 
One  is  intrigued  to  decipher  the  folds  of  head- 
dresses or  the  fastening  of  false  beards.  Even 
though  hieroglyphs  remain  mysterious,  one 
learns  which  direction  they  read  in  and  how 
important  they  are  as  insurances  of  well  being 
for  the  dead. 

I  will  admit  it,  I  am  drawn  in  to  the  British 
Museum's  Eg\'ptian  mise-en- scene.  Even 
Robin  Wade  and  friends  must  know  that  this  is 
because  the  objects  are  infinitely  more  special 
than  their  own  design.  Although  the  actual 
positioning  of  the  pieces  could  not  be  better, 
the  designers  could  avoid  making  their  own 
dreary  statement  on  modernity  with  stone- 


coloured,  sand-blasted  supports.  While  the 
Press  pamphlets  lyricise  on  the  colour  of  these 
plinths,  blending  with  the  stone,  one  wonders 
why  they  could  not  themselves  have  been  faced 
with  stone,  and  have  been  detailed  to 
acknowledge  something  of  the  room  they  are  in 
and  the  rocks  they  support.  If  the  result  is, 
however,  very  clean,  very  wholesome  and 
involving,  it  cannot  also  help  being  very  new- 
town,  dare  I  say  Cumbernauld,  in  fact  very 
1960s.  The  ghastly  curved  brass  handrails 
have  to  be  the  final  giveaway. 

Nevertheless,  one  is  cheered  also  that  a  more 
authentically  conservationist  approach  was  not 
taken.  Thank  goodness  the  walls  have  not  been 
repainted  their  19th-century  Pompeian  red. 
For  this  kind  of  revivalist  disaster  take  a  look  at 
the  redecorated  cast-courts  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  with  its  super-dulex  pom- 
peiana,  and  Department  of  the  Environment 
striplights. 

6:  In  the  centre,  display  cases  link  other 
aspects  of  Egyptian  civilisation  with  the 
sculpture.  A  bronze  cat  of  about  600  bc, 
jewellery  and  domestic  items  add  colour  and 
personality  to  the  carved  stone  heads. 

7:  The  gallery  is  organised  in  a  broadly 
chronological  style.  At  the  far  end  surrounded 
by  the  products  of  the  later,  Roman-influenced 
period,  the  visitor  can  look  back  over  the 
history  of  Egyptian  art. 
Photographs:  Michael  Nicholson 


Thomas 

Hoving 

Writes 

Of  the  truly  great  museums  in  the 
world  the  British  Museum  has  always 
seemed  to  be  the  laggard  in  renovating 
its  galleries.  No  wonder.  With  a 
tortuous  administrative  structure  and 
decades  of  financial  famine  it  is 
somewhat  amazing  that  the  building 
itself  has  not  crumbled  into  dust. 

But  the  laggard  epoch  of  the  British 
Museum  has  come  to  an  end.  In  the 
past  several  years  the  visitor  has  been 
greeted  by  a  sparkling  facade  and 
pleasing  new  galleries.  The  most 
serene  chapter  in  this  first  volume  of 
restoration  is  surely  the  new  Egyptian 
Galleries. 

Ideally  today's  successful  museum 
galleries  should  have  at  least  the 
following  ingredients : 

Historical  information  readily 
»        accessible  without  becoming  a 
bombardment. 
Finely  tuned  lighting. 
Easy  mobility. 

A  sense  of  elegance  and  just  the 
right  note  of  drama  and  mystery. 

The  new  Egyptian  Galleries  have 
them  all. 

There  are  a  few  minor  cavils  - 
some  unfocused  lights,  confusion  at 
the  entrance  where  one  encounters 
initially  NO  Egyptian  art  but  Assyrian 
reliefs,  and  one  instance  of  sacharine 
design  in  the  pebbled  footing  for  the 
handsome  sarcophagus  of  Nesisut. 
But  overall  the  Gallery  stretches  out 
with  stunning  clarity. 

The  labels  are  crisply  edited, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the 
Rosetta  Stone.  The  side  galleries  on 
the  right  are  well-appointed  and 
possess  the  appropriate  air  of  mystery. 
Small  pieces  in  bronze,  ivory,  wood 
and  jewellery  are  gathered  in  the 
centre  of  the  Gallery  in  four  beauti- 
fully designed  L-shaped  cases  and 
juxtapose  perfectly  with  the  monu- 
mental stones.  Here  one  finds  com- 
fortable seats,  just  where  they  should 
be. 

From  the  new  area  one  can  climb  to 
the  second  floor  and  find  the  other 
Egyptian  Galleries  -  still  the  most 
garish  and  miserable  in  the  western 
world.  Will  these  become  the  next 
shining  chapter  in  the  renovation  of 
the  British  Museum?  Hopefully. 
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byLynne  Thofiiton 

UISIOIiRRV'S  GFIRDEM 


Albert  Kahn  devoted  his  life  to  the  ideal  of  world  peace  and  to  this 
end  he  created  a  garden  rejiectinf>  the  styles  of  many  nations  to  which  he 
invited  celebrities  who  held  the  destiny  of  nations  in  their  hands 


1:  On  the  edge  of  the  Vosgian  'forest'. 
Adult-sized  trees  and  enormous  pink 
sandstone  blocks  were  brought  to  Boulogne- 
sur-Seine  from  the  Vosges  so  that  Kahn  could 
be  reminded  of  his  native  forests. 

2:  The  Japanese  Garden  with  iris,  1910. 
The  charm  of  this  garden,  in  which  there  are 
few  flowers,  lies  in  the  irregular  surface, 
the  flowering  shrubs,  the  streams  and  pools 
and  the  Japanese  buildings. 


On  tht  edge  of  the  river  Seine,  as  it  sweeps 
roui:vi  between  the  Pare  de  St.  Cloud 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  lie  the  gardens  once 
owned  by  the  banker,  Albert  Kahn.  This 
remarkable  man  devoted  his  life  to  his  ideal  of 
an  enduring  world  peace  based  on  reciprocal 
knowledge  of  human  races  -  and  to  the  crea- 
tion of  his  beloved  gardens  to  which  he  invited 
celebrities  who  held  the  destiny  of  nations  in 
their  hands.  Hating  to  be  photographed, 
avoiding  public  notoriety,  living  frugally  on 
fruit,  vegetables  and  milk,  Kahn  was  ven.- 
much  a  secret  and  solitary-  person.  It  was 
indeed  only  when  the  grounds  were  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  1938,  having  been 
bought  by  the  Seine  Department  after  Kahn's 
bankruptcy,  that  the  extent  of  his  achieve- 
ments were  discovered.  For  Kahn  had  not  only 
provided  a  magical  background  for  meetings 
between  extraordinary'  men,  he  had  sponsored 
and  stored  in  his  gardens  the  Archives  of  the 
Planet,  a  unique  collection  of  films  and  72,000 
autochromes;  stunning  colour  photographs 
brought  back  by  his  operators  from  world- 
wide missions. 

Abraham  Kahn  -  he  was  later  to  change  his 
name  to  Albert  -  was  born  in  1860  m 
Marmouter  (Lower  Rhine).  By  1879,  he  was  in 
Paris,  having  left  Alsace  like  so  many  families 
after  the  Franco  -  Prussian  war.  He  joined  the 
Goudchaux  bank,  for  which  he  travelled  to  the 
Cape  in  1882.  During  this  journey,  he  became 
interested  in  the  newly  discovered  South 
African  diamond  mines;  on  his  return,  he 
launched  De  Beers  and  other  securities  on  the 
stock  market.  This  enterprise  made  enormous 
profits,  of  which  half  came  to  Kahn.  He 
became  rich,  very  rich.  Head  of  Goudchaux's, 
he  specialised  in  French  and  foreign  govern- 
ment loans,  including  those  which  allowed 
Japan  to  finance  her  wars  against  China  and 
Russia.  But  Kahn  was  no  ordinary  financier. 
He  believed  that  his  mission  was  to  enlighten 


rulers,  kings,  presidents,  p>oliticians  and 
industrialists.  With  a  better  understanding  of 
the  world,  they  could  then  work  towards  a  new 
humanity  and  p>cacc  between  men.  Kahn  chose 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  to  the  south-west  of 
Pans,  as  the  base  for  his  operations.  In  1893, 
he  acquired  a  riverside  villa  at  6  quai  de 
Quatre-Septembre.  There  was  already  a 
garden,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
neglected  at  the  time.  Progressively,  he  bought 
up  the  neighbouring  properties,  demolishing 
the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  and  covering 
them  with  earth  to  give  the  land  form. 
Following  the  plans  of  the  well-known 
landscape  architect,  Duchene,  the  first  three 
gardens  were  laid  out  in  a  direct  line  east  of  the 
house.  These,  as  we  can  see  them  today,  begin 
with  the  orchard,  the  central  alle\ANay  being 
lined  with  climbing  roses.  The  smaller  French 
garden  beyond  is  based  on  Le  Notre's  classic 
gardens,  with  all  the  characteristic  elements:  a 
geometric,  symmetrical  lay-out,  clipped  trees 
and  motifs  formed  by  seasonal  plants.  This 
formality  is  relieved  by  the  charm  of  the  great 
palmarium,  whose  white-painted  metal  and 
glass  structure  contains  a  double  white  marble 
staircase  and  mirrors.  Here,  Kahn  used  to  hold 
court,  surrounded  by  a  permanent  display  of 
the  flowers  in  season.  Although  there  used  to 
be  two  greenhouses  attached,  they  were  used 
to  grow  fruit  rather  than  exotic  plants;  these, 
Kahn  reserved  for  the  gardens  of  his  Cap 
Martin  villa  on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  where  he 
planted  rare  species.  On  the  boundan,'  of  the 
Boulogne  grounds  is  to  be  found  the  'English' 
garden.  The  undulating  ground  through 
which  streams  trickle  is  covered  in  springtime 
with  crocus,  bluebells,  narcissi  and  scillae. 
Lime,  plane,  maple  and  ginkgo  trees  are  free- 
growing,  isolated  or  in  groups.  The  garden  was 
intended  to  be  as  natural  as  possible,  although 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  was  taken  into 
careful  consideration. 
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Over  the  following  years,  the  blue,  golden 
and  Vosgian  'forests'  took  shape.  Despite  their 
names,  they  cover  a  mere  two  acres  in  all.  In 
the  first,  the  Atlas  cedars  spread  their  glaucous 
foliage  over  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas  and 
hydrangea,  while  carp  and  goldfish  swim  in 
pools  fringed  with  marsh  flowers.  The  adjoin- 
ing 'forest  ,  planted  -with  picea  excelsa  aurea 
and  birch,  can  be  particularly  appreciated  in 
spring,  when  the  pale  tips  of  the  spruce  and  the 
young  birch  leaves  are  of  a  golden  colour.  In 
contrast,  the  Vosgian  'forest'  is  sombre, 
composed  of  dark  green  spruce,  Himalayan 
and  black  Austrian  pine,  fir,  hornbeam,  beech 
and  oak.  Ivy,  ferns  and  wild  flowers  grow 
around  enormous  pink  sandstone  blocks 
brought  from  the  Vosges;  it  was  as  though 
Kahn  needed  to  have  part  of  his  native  land  in 
his  Paris  home.  The  largest  and  most  complex 
of  the  gardens  is  the  Japanese  one.  Begun  in 
1907,  it  was  designed  and  laid  out  by  Japanese 
gardeners  sent,  it  is  believed,  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  Most  of  the  trees,  loquats,  Yedo  firs, 
flowering  cherries,  ginkgos  and  maples  - 
many  of  which  are  dwarf  -  were  imported 
directly  from  Japan,  as  were  the  pagoda,  the 
tea  ceremony  hut,  the  Shintoist  temple  and  the 
two  houses  with  their  rice-paper  partitions  and 
rice-straw  mats.  Azaleas  and  bamboos  border- 
ing the  footpaths  of  stones,  tobi-ishi,  streams, 
pools  and  the  red-humped  bridge,  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  Tokyo  bridge  reserved  for 
the  Mikado,  complete  the  peaceful  surround- 
ings, which  offer  a  very  wide  variety  of  species 
in  a  relatively  small  area. 

Although  Kahn  employed  a  team  of  37 
gardeners  as  well  as  additional  seasonal  help, 
the  actual  construction  of  the  gardens  was  an 
enormous  undertaking,  as  well  as  a  vast 
expense.  He  spent,  it  was  said,  70  million  gold 
francs  .  . .  considerably  more  than  Haussmann 
to  create  the  whole  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 


The  trees,  already  of  adult-size,  were  chosen 
from  nurseries  in  the  region  or  were  even  -  in 
the  case  of  the  Vosgian  'forest'  and  the 
Japanese  garden  -  brought  from  their  original 
homes.  Their  transfer  into  the  grounds,  placed 
vertically  on  wagons,  was  always  carried  out  at 
night,  as  it  meant  stopping  the  traffic,  and 
cutting  electricity,  telephone  and  tramway 
wires  and  cables.  In  January  1911,  Kahn  had 
the  imposing  chestnut  tree  moved  -  one  of  the 
many  trees  transplanted  within  the  actual 
garden  -  its  roots  contained  in  a  tub  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  In  order  to  help  it  recover,  it 
was  bathed  and  watered  twice  a  day  for  a  year. 
If  it  had  been  the  previous  year,  though,  the 
chestnut  would  have  had  a  little  too  much 
water,  for  the  great  Paris  floods  of  1910  were 
disastrous;  photographs  show  the  palmarium 
and  the  gardens  awash. 

In  1906,  Kahn  built  a  pavilion  next  to  his 
house.  Here,  weekly  Sunday  meetings  of  the 
'Circle  around  the  World'  were  held.  Amongst 
the  famous  associates  and  visitors  were 
Lyautey,  Georges  Clemenceau,  Anatole 
France,  Auguste  Rodin,  Raymond  Poincare, 
Henri  Bergson,  Paul  Valery,  Maurice  Barres, 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  the  King  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala.  Besides  lectures 
and  discussions,  the  visitors  listened  to  young 
men  of  all  nationalities  who  gave  their 
impressions  of  the  state  of  the  world ;  they  had 
benefited  from  travel  grants  set  up  by  Kahn  in 
1898.  Afterwards,  everyone  would  be  taken  to 
the  projection  room,  also  in  the  garden.  Here 
they  would  be  shown  films  of  world  events  and 
the  latest  autochromes,  with  their  marvellous, 
subtle  and  subdued  colours  and  speckled 
effects  close  to  Pointillist  paintings.  These 
Archives  of  the  Planet,  a  'sort  of  photographic 
inventory  of  the  surface  of  the  globe',  were 


taken  by  a  team  of  photographers  financed  by 
Kahn  and  directed  by  the  geographer  Jean 
Brunhes.  Between  1910  and  1931,  they  were 
sent  on  mission  around  France  and  to  37 
foreign  countries  to  study  in  depth  the 
characteristics  of  everyday  life  of  humans. 

These  gatherings  of  'The  Circle  around  the 
World'  would  naturally  include  a  guided  tour 
of  the  grounds.  The  same  order  was  always 
respected.  When  there  were  particularly 
important  visitors,  such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  French  garden,  entirely  covered  with  red 
flowers,  amazingly  changed  colour  and  be- 
came blue!  This  transformation  was  carried 
out  by  twelve  gardeners,  who  unseen,  whipped 
out  the  sunken  flowerpots  and  replaced  them 
with  reserves  kept  in  the  nearby  greenhouse. 
Astonishingly  enough  for  the  time,  electricity 
was  installed  everywhere,  and  during  evening 
receptions,  lights  operated  from  a  hidden 
switchboard  would  dramatically  illuminate 
successive  parts  of  the  gardens. 

Although  Kahn  placed  enormous  faith  in 
the  Circle's  meetings,  the  one  person  the 
celebrities  would  rarely  meet  would  be  Kahn 
himself,  who  preferred  to  spend  his  Sundays 
on  the  Normandy  coast  or  wandering  alone  in  a 
forest ;  his  chauffeur  would  be  ready  to  drive 
him  into  the  country  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night. 

In  1929  came  the  Crash.  While  continuing 
to  support  his  multiple  concerns,  Kahn  fought 
off  his  creditors  as  long  as  he  could,  refusing  to 
give  up  his  copper  and  gold  mine  interests. 
Finally  ruined,  he  lost  everything.  In  1936,  the 
Seine  Department  authorities  bought  the 
Boulogne  gardens  and  the  Archives  of  the 
Planet,  which  had  been  put  up  for  auction. 
Kahn  was  allowed  to  go  on  living  in  his  house 
and  it  was  here,  alone  in  an  unfurnished  room, 
that  he  died  in  1940. 

Now  owned  by  the  Hauts-de-Seine  Depart- 
ment, the  gardens  can  still  be  visited.  They 
remain  very  much  as  they  were  in  Kahn's  day. 
As  for  the  autochromes,  at  present  available 
only  to  researchers,  they  are  being  classified 
and  catalogued  by  the  curator,  Jeanne 
Beausoleil  and  her  team.  This  vast  work 
includes  making  copies  of  the  fragile  plates  and 
developing  those  which  have  remained  her- 
metically sealed  in  their  original  boxes. 

3:  The  Japanese  garden  which  was  designed 
by  Japanese  gardeners  in  1907,  was  planted 
with  trees  imported  from  the  Far-East. 

4:  Rabindranath  Tagore  in  the  French 
garden's  rosery,  1921.  The  Indian  philosopher 
was  one  of  the  many  celebrities  invited  to 
Kahn's  'Circle  Around  the  World'. 

5:  Rhododendrons  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh 
pools,  1912.  Successive  parts  of  the  garden 
would  be  dramatically  illuminated  during 
evening  receptions. 

Photographs:  All  photographs  are  autochromes 
from  the  Albert  Kahn  (^ollection- 
Departement  de  Ilauts-de-Seine. 
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by  Alexander  von  i>L.:odkoff 

FABERGE'S 
LONDON  BRANCH 

Although  the  name  of  Faberge  is  highly  regarded  by  collectors 
throughout  the  world,  little  is  known  about  the  firm's  history. 
The  recent  discovery  of  a  set  of  sales  ledgers  has  enabled  the 
story  of  Faberge' s  London  branch  to  be  told  in  geater  detail. 


Recently,  works  of  art  by  Faberge  have 
.  attracted  more  and  more  interest.  In 
1977,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
exhibition,  large  crowds  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity' to  view  the  extent  of  Faberge's  creative 
genius.  Since  then  several  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  work  of  this  last  court  artist  have 
been  compiled. 

Despite  this,  very  few  concrete  dates, 
documents  and  photographs  of  the  firm's 
histor)'  were  published.  Consequently  the 
recent  discovery'  of  the  sales  ledgers  from 
London  branch  of  the  firm  are  of  great  interest 
for  the  amateur  and  collector  of  Faberge 
objects. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  firm's  history  should 
be  given.  In  1842  the  firm  was  founded  in  St. 
Petersburg  by  Gustav  Faberge,  a  goldsmith  of 
Hugenot  descendance  who  produced  mainly 
gold  and  diamond  jewellery.  In  1870  his  son 
Carl  Faberge  took  over  the  business  and  in 


1885  began  to  produce  objects  of  fantasy  with 
guilloche  enamel  decoration  and  semi- 
precious stones.  He  soon  attracted  a  large 
number  of  clients  who  liked  the  discreet 
elegance  of  his  objects.  In  1887  he  opened  a 
branch  in  Moscow,  another  in  Odessa  in  1890 
and  finally  one  in  Kiev  in  1905.  Faberge 
received  international  recognition  at  the 
Exposition  Universelle  in  Paris  in  1900  where 
he  displayed  several  of  the  famous  Imperial 
presentation  Easter  eggs. 

Although  Faberge  had  many  customers  in 
Paris,  he  came  to  England  in  1903.  This  was 
obviously  because  -  until  1906  -  Faberge  was 
associated  with  the  English  brothers  Allan, 
Arthur  and  Charles  Bowe,  and  also  because  the 
potential  clientele  in  England  was  as  refined  as 
it  was  wealthy.  Clearly,  a  combination  which 
must  have  been  of  interest  from  the  commer- 
cial point  of  view  for  a  representative  in 
London.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while 


Faberg6  employed  almost  500  artists  and 
craftsmen  in  his  workshops,  he  himself  was  an 
administrator  and  only  supervised  the  produc- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  English  branch  begins  in 
1903  with  the  dispatch  of  Arthur  Bowe  from 
Moscow  to  London.  He  set  up  a  contact  office 
in  the  Berners  Hotel  and  began  the  first 
transactions.  Obviously  the  objects  found 
immediate  recognition.  Many  Englishmen 
who  at  that  time  were  establishing  industries  in 
Russia  knew  Faberge's  shop  already  in  St.  [|j 
Petersburg.  Queen  Alexandra  learnt  of  the 
Faberge  objects  from  her  sister,  the  Dowager 
Empress  Maria  Feodorovna.  The  Duchess  of  || 
Marlborough,  nee  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  came 
back  from  a  visit  to  Russia  in  1902  laden  with 
treasures  from  Faberge  including  a  pink 
enamelled  egg-shaped  serpent  clock  of  Im- 
perial size  and  quality  (now  in  the  Forbes 
Collection,  New  York).  In  1904  an  exhibition 
organised  by  Lady  Arthur  Paget  took  place  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  a  charity  bazaar.  For  a 
short  while,  the  branch  office  was  situated  in 
Portland  House,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  but  in  1906  it  was  moved  to  46  Dover 
Street.  It  remained  there  until  1911  when  it 
was  moved  once  more  to  173  New  Bond  Street. 

The  re-discovered  sales  ledgers  -  two 
leatl\erbound  folio  volumes  -  contain  the  first 
entry  on  29  October  1906  which,  however,  was 
later  deleted.  It  should  have  confirmed  the 
purchase  of  22  objects  to  the  Queen.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  detailed  notes  in  October 
1907  no  more  entries  are  recorded,  despite  the  ' 
fact  that  the  famous  order  of  the  Queen  for  the 
Sandringham  menagerie  en  miniature  must 
have  taken  place  during  this  time.  The  reason 
for  this  gap  of  one  year  in  the  records  must 
have  been  the  re-organisation  of  the  London 
branch.  Arthur  Bowe  left  the  firm  and  with  the 
aid  of  Henry  C.  Bainbridge,  Nicholas  Faberge 
took  over  the  direction  of  the  London  office. 

From  6  October  1907  to  9  January  1917  all 
the  sales  are  entered  in  the  ledgers,  with  the 
date,  purchaser's  name,  description  of  the  | 
object,  inventory  number,  sale  price  in  pounds 
sterling  and  cost  price  in  roubles.  As  from  1908 
the  records  were  entered  in  Bainbridge's 
handwriting. 

An  example  for  an  entry  in  the  ledgers  is 
illustrated  in  fig  3.  The  presentation  of  the 
contents  of  the  sales  ledgers  can  follow  this  i 
order  of  entry :  the  first  entry  was  on  6  October 
1907.  The  monthly  account  went  from  the 
13th  of  the  month  to  the  12th  of  the  following 
and  the  total  was  written  up  as  the  'new 
London  branch  total'. 

The  best  times  of  the  year  for  selling  the 
objects  were  Easter  and  Christmas.  These 
were  also  the  times  of  the  year  when  a  selection 
of  items  was  taken  to  France:  in  December  to 
Paris,  in  the  spring  to  Nice,  Cannes  and  Monte 
Carlo.  It  was  most  probably  Nicholas  Faberge 
or  Mr  Bainbridge  who  delivered  the  orders, 
acquired  new  ones  and  obviously  established 
new  clients. 

The  last  entry  was  on  9  January  1917.  t 
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This  is  surprising  insofar  as  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  the  London  branch  office 
closed  down  in  1915,  because  of  an  Imperial 
order  that  all  capital  abroad  should  be  returned 
to  Russia  in  order  to  finance  the  war.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  shop  in  New  Bond  Street  was 
closed,  but  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Bainbridge  privately  without  any  restrictions. 

In  1917  the  remaining  stock  in  London  was 
bought  by  the  French  firm  Lacloche  Freres  of 


1:  A  previously  unpublished  photograph  of 
Faherge's  shop  in  St.  Petersburg.  George 
Stein,  the  ivorkmaster  who  created  the 
Imperial  carriage  for  the  famous  Coronation 
Easter  Egg,  is  in  the  centre  selling  a  diamond 
necklace  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril 
Madimirovich. 

2  &3:A  model  of  a  Chelsea  Pensioner,  made 
of  hardstones  and pourpourine,  bought  by 
King  Edward  Ml  on  22  November  1909 for 
£49  15s.  A  detail  from  the  London  sales  ledger 
shoivs  this  purchase.  Reproduced  by  Gracious 
Permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

4:  Snuffbox  in  the  Louis  X\'l  taste  with  two 
painted  views  of  Chatsworth,  home  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  signed  by  Henrik 
Wigstrom,  Faberge's  chief  workmaster from 
1903.  Bought  by  Queen  Alexandra,  January 
14,  1909  for  £96.  Length  6.3  cm.  Collection  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Chatsworth  Settlement. 


the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  who  re-marked  the  boxes  of 
almost  200  objects  with  their  own  trade  mark 
and  sold  them  later  on.  Lacloche  had  been 
cultivating  business  contacts  with  Russia, 
selHng  his  own  objects  there  and  importing 
Russian  objects  into  France  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Hundreds  of  names  are  listed  in  the  section 
of  the  ledgers  which  is  headed  'Customer's 
name'.  The  clientele  in  fact  represented  the 


5:  Portrait  model  of  King  Edward  \  Il's 
Sorfolk  terrier  Caesar,  bought  as  a  present  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Ronald  Greville  on  29  Sot  ember 
1910  for  £35.  Reproduced  by  Gracious 
Permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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fashionable  and  wealthy  Edwardian  society. 

The  most  notable  of  all  were  King  Edward 
VII  and  Queen  Alexandra.  Their  visits  to  the 
shop  were  not  so  frequent,  but  usually  a  large 
amount  of  objects  are  mentioned  as  purchased 
by  them.  Many  of  the  objects  which  are 
mentioned,  can  still  be  found  in  the  Royal 
collections  today.  The  'Frame,  nephrite,  Vi 
pearls,  view  in  enamel  of  Sandringham;  Nr. 
17829,  £67,  cost  price  348  Roubles'  was  bought 
by  the  Queen  on  November  28,  1908. 

All  those  who  were  withm  the  circle  of  the 
King's  friends  and  therefore  represented  Ed- 
wardian society  par  definition,  are  mentioned 
as  clients  who  regularly  visited  the  shop.  These 
were  the  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Kcppel,  the 
financier  Sir  Ernest  CasscI,  The  Harl  Howe, 
Lady  Arthur  Paget,  the  Duchess  of  Rox- 
burghe.  Lady  Cooper  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ronald  Greville.  The  latter  bought  a  present 
for  the  King  on  28  November  1910:  Dog 
'Caesar',  fig  5,  white  onyx,  brown  enamelled 
collar  with  inscription  'I  belong  to  the  King", 
Nr.  18521,  £35,  cost  price  157  Roubles. 

Caesar  was  the  King's  favourite  dog  which 
went  with  him  everywhere  and  at  the  funeral  of 
the  King  in  191 1  was  earned  behind  the  coffin 
even  in  front  of  all  his  family  and  the  foreign 
monarchs. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild  was  also  one  of  the 
more  famous  clients  at  Faberge's.  He  visited 
the  shop  regularly  and  made  large  orders, 
including  the  coronation  vase,  described  in  the 
ledgers:  'Cup,  rock  crystal,  engraved  gold  72° 
enamelled,  different  stones.  Nr.  18011,  nett 
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£430,  cost  price  2,705  Roubles'  12  April  1911. 

He  gave  this  vase  to  King  George  V  and 
Queen  Mar}-  at  their  coronation,  having  filled 
it  with  orchids  from  his  garden  in  Gunners- 
bun,'.  On  7  December  1911  he  bought  a 
'bonbonniere,  blue  and  yellow  striped  enamel'. 
These  were  the  Rothschild  racing  colours 
which  became  rather  popular  as  a  number  of 
objects  was  ordered  in  these  colours  also  by 
other  chents. 

Other  names  which  appear  time  and  time 
again  are  Mr.  Stanislas  Poklewski-Koziell, 
Councellor  at  the  Russian  Embassy,  Princess 
Hatzfeld  nee  Claire  Huntingdon  from  Detroit, 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Michaelovich  and  his 
wife,  the  Countess  Torby  whose  collections 
were  inherited  by  their  daughter.  Lady  Zia 
Wernher,  and  are  now  partly  exhibited  at 
Luton  Hoo 

While  in  Paris  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  and 
the  Baronne  Edouard  de  Rothschild  were 
amongst  the  clientele,  Faberge  had  in  London 
Lady  Sackville,  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir, 
Viscountess  Curzon,  Princess  Cecile  Murat, 
Empress  Eugenie,  the  Queens  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  King  Manuel,  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
Russia  and  also  the  Prince  Aga  Khan  amongst 
his  customers.  The  Prince  Aga  Khan,  for 
example,  bought  a  'Scent  bottle,  nephrite, 
gold  mounts,  red  and  white  enamel'  for  £30  on 
18  October  1913. 

Only  in  few  cases  cash  sales  were  made,  the 
purchaser  being  named  in  the  ledgers  as  Mr.  X 
or  Inconnu.  More  often,  however,  presents  to 
customers  are  recorded  as  for  example:  'Gifts 
given  in  recognition  of  general  services 
rendered'  or  'W.  Koch's  valet:  tie  pin,  gratis'. 

The  descriptions  of  the  objects  are  short  but 
precise.  The  materials  used  are  given  as  well  as 
the  colours  of  the  enamel.  Apart  from  the 
especially  famous  clocks,  boxes,  frames  and 
miniature  Easter  eggs  there  are  also  more 
unusual  objects  mentioned  which  show  the 
extraordinary  versatility  of  Faberge's  crafts- 
manship. There  are  for  example  'clinical 
thermometers,  menthol  or  tablet  holders, 
crochet  hooks'  as  well  as  figures  of  animals: 
'comic  birds,  pig  (smiling),  borzoi,  Zoubr, 
chameleon.  Dachshund,  Schattcnvogel,  elk, 
ant-eater  or  gnus'. 

A  few  statistics  should  give  an  idea  of  the 
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production  of  the  firm:  between  14  July  1912 
and  13  July  1913  -  the  normal  fiscal  year  -  713 
objects  were  sold.  Most  surprising  is  the  large 
number  of  cigarette  cases,  altogether  91,  71 
miniature  Easter  eggs,  25  animal  figures,  23 
frames  and  only  eight  table  clocks  which  were 
sold  during  the  period  of  this  year. 

The  rarest  of  the  objects  are  the  flower 
studies  and  the  hardstone  figures.  When  the 
sales  ledgers  were  being  kept  between  1907  and 
1917,  almost  10,000  objects  were  sold  and  only 
35  flower  studies  are  mentioned.  These 
included  cactus  and  a  sprig  of  mistletoe,  and  a 
complete  list  is  given  on  page  105.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Japanese  flowers  were  very 
popular  in  1907/8  in  London.  None  of  the 
famous  lily-of-the-valley  sprays  which  are 
considered  so  typical  for  Faberge's  oeuvre 
nowadays  were  sold  in  London. 

Even  more  rare  than  the  flower-studies  are 
the  hardstone  figures:  there  are  only  four 
mentioned  in  the  sales  ledgers: 
'John  Bull',  nephrite  coat,  white  onyx 
waistcoat,  yellow  orletz  trousers,  black  ob- 
sidian hat,  boots,  gold  stick,  buttons  and  watch 
chain.  Nr.  17099  S.  Poklewski.  £70. 
'Uncle  Sam',  white  onyx  hat,  shirt  and 
trousers,  obsidian  coat,  orletz  face,  grey  and 
red  enamel  waistcoat,  gold  watchchain  and 
buttons.  Nr.  17714  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 
£60. 

Model  of  a  Chelsea  Pensioner  in  pourpourine, 
black  onyx,  silver,  gold,  enamel,  2  sapphiress. 
Nr.  18913  H.  M.  The  King.  £49.  15s. 
Sailor,  white  onyx,  orletz,  lapis  lazuli,  black 
onyx,  etc.  Nr.  17634  Mme  Brassow.  £53. 

After  the  description  of  the  object,  there 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  inventory 
number.  Every  piece  has  such  a  number.  In 
most  cases  it  is  found  on  the  metal  base  of  the 
object  scratched  near  the  signature.  Hardstone 
objects,  especially  the  animal  figures  which  are 
usually  unsigned,  have  a  number  in  the  sales 
lede'er,  but  do  not  have  a  number  marked  on 
them.  The  same  is  applicable  for  the  miniature 
Easter  eggs  or  the  smaller  pieces  of  jewellery 
on  which  even  the  stamp  would  scarcely  be 
visible  purely  from  lack  of  space.  Occasionally, 
the  inventory  numbers  can  be  found  on 
wooden  boxes,  either  scratched  or  written  in 
ink. 


6:  An  enamelled  gold-mounted  agate  ash-tray 
signed  by  Henrik  Wigstrom.  Bought  by  Earl 
Howe  in  19 14  for  £90. 

7:  Brass  ash-tray  inscribed  'War  1914'  and 
'K  Faberge'.  Presented  as  gifts  to  special 
customers,  cost  price  26-25  roubles. 

8:  This  chrysanthemum  flower  study  in  gold, 
enamel  and  nephrite  signed  Henrik  Wigstrom, 
was  the  most  expensive  ever  sold  in  the 
London  branch,  bought  in  1908 for  £117. 
Reproduced  by  Gracious  Permission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

9  &  10:  Gold-mounted  table-clock  decorated 
in  the  Rothschild  racing  colours,  workmaster 
Henrik  Wigstrom.  This  clock  was  bought  by 
Lady  Cooper  for  £40  15s  in  1909.  The  Cyrillic 
signature  of  Faberge  and  the  stock  number 
19662  are  marked  on  the  bottom. 

11:  Gold-mounted  nephrite  bonbonniere, 
shaped  as  a  pianoforte,  signed  by  Michael 
Perchin.  Bought  by  the  Viscountess  Curzon  in 
1913  for  £62. 


Speaking  of  marks  and  stamps  on  Faberge 
objects  sold  in  London,  the  English  import 
marks  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  known  that  at 
first  Faberge  refused  to  allow  his  objects  to  be 
controlled  in  England  because  of  technical 
difficulties.  This  resulted  in  a  court  case 
against  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths which  Faberge  lost  in  1910.  The  verdict 
basically  only  concerned  'enamelled  objects' 
which  henceforth  were  taxed  and  re-marked  in 
London.  Other  objects,  especially  mounted 
hardstone,  were  not  affected  by  the  Customs 
Act  and  in  fact,  there  is  only  a  small  percentage 
of  Faberge  objects  which  were  sold  in  London 
with  the  English  import  marks. 

Faberge's  luxury  objects  were  always 
relatively  expensive.  The  713  objects  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  year  1912-1913  sold  for 
£16,401. 

Generally  the  prices  were  as  follows: 
Miniature  Easter  eggs  in  simple  enamel  cost 
from  10s  to  £1,  gold  mounted  Easter  eggs  from 
£3  to  £10;  cigarette  cases  in  silver  £7  to  £20, 
those  with  enamel  £21  to  £40,  cigarette  cases  in 
hardstones,  especially  nephrite,  £35  to  £80, 
and  in  gold  £63  to  £120.  Mounted  wooden 
frames  cost  £4  to  £7  and  enamel  frames  £20  to 
£30.  Table  clocks  ranged  from  £27  to  £70 
depending  on  the  work  involved  and  the 
average  price  for  the  animal  figures  in 
hardstone  was  £25. 

The  flower-studies  cost  between  £20  and 
£117  and  the  rare  hardstone  figures  between 
£49  and  £70. 

The  most  expensive  objects  were  the  pieces 
of  jewellery  which  were  not  amongst  the  usual 
Faberge  repertoire.  A  diamond  tiara  was  sold 
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to  Mrs.  Wrohan  on  14  December  1909  for 
£1,400. 

Today,  it  is  ver\-  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
the  actual  value  of  the  mentioned  prices.  As  a 
comparison,  according  to  the  Baedeker  of 
London  1911,  a  hotel  room  at  the  Claridges 
Hotel  as  well  as  an  a  la  carte  dinner  at  the  Ritz 
cost  upwards  of  10s  6d.  Furthermore,  a  dozen 
oysters  could  be  ordered  for  between  2s  and  4s 
6d.  As  far  as  the  Underground  fares  were 
concerned  the  Baedeker  said:  'The  fares  are 
low:  Id^d'. 

The  last  column  in  the  ledgers  have  the  cost 
price  in  Roubles,  showing  that  the  profit 
margin  was  calculated  at  90-100%.  A  number 
of  items  especially  objects  commissioned  by 
favourite  customers  were  sold  at  nett  prices. 

What  remains  astounding  is  that  a  number 
of  objects  sold  were  returned  by  customers  and 
also  by  others  than  the  purchaser,  most 
probably  persons  who  received  an  object  as  a 
gift.  As  an  example,  the  'Japanese  flower  in 
bamboo'  bought  by  Leopold  de  Rothschild  for 
£35  18  December  1908  was  later  returned  by 
the  Countess  of  Carnarvon.  This  again  proves 
that  most  of  the  Faberge  objects  were  bought 
as  presents. 

Faberge's  shop  in  London  was  only  a  branch 
of  the  main  firm  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
number  of  objects  sold  was  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  that  in  England.  Documents  from  the 
mother  firm  have  hitherto  remained  unpu- 
blished. The  account  books  from  the  Imperial 
Court  containing  valuable  information  as  to 
the  purchase  of  Faberge  objects  are  preserved 
in  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad. 


Inventor^'  of  the  35  fiower-studies  sold 
Faberge's  London  branch  between  the  yeari 
1907  and  1917: 


Burberry- 
Branch  of  Roses 
Marguerite  Daisy 
Chern,' 
Blackberries 
Japanese  Flower 
Convolvulus 
Japanese  Lotus 
Vase  of  Violets 
Pensee 

Chn,santhemum 
Crategus  Branch 
Holly 

Japanese  Pine 
Japanese  Cherry 
Japanese  Flower 

in  Bamboo 
Snowdrop 


Raspbern.*  Bush 

Cornflower  &  Oats 

Birch  Branch 

Rose  Tree  Pruner 

Red  Currants 

NN'hortleberry 

Jasmme 

Daffodil 

Bluebells 

Crocus 

Pansy 

Nasturtium 
Cactus 

Mistletoe  Sprig 
Jessamine 
Sweet  Pea 
Narcissus 
Forget-me-not 
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lOLAS 
IN 

NEW 
YORK 


by  Rita  Mercedes 


The  histon-  of  the  lolas  galleries,  with  their 
openings,  closings  and  globe-trotting  jour- 
neys, marks  more  than  the  bewildering 
itineraries  of  Alexandre  lolas  -  they  mark  in 
many  cases  the  significant  movements  of 
Modern  Art.  Where  art  is  found  to  flourish, 
nearby  will  be  lolas.  Or  could  it  possibly  be  the 
other  way  around? 

Intriguing,  enigmatic,  coyly  obscure,  the 
amazing  lolas  is  back  in  New  York  again  after 
having  left  the  city  in  1967  to  expand  his 
European  interests.  Joining  his  business 
associate  of  25  years,  Brooks  Jackson,  lolas' 
return  to  N  ew  York  is  a  major  step  and  sure  to 
cause  serious  discussion  in  the  art  world  (as  the 
man's  movements  always  do).  The  return  is 
particularly  meaningful  since  it  follows  lolas' 
decision  to  close  successful  galleries  in  Paris, 
Milan,  Geneva  and  Rome. 

Why  the  startling  change  of  venue?  'First  of 
all,  I've  been  an  American  citizen  since  1944.  I 
worked  here  and  had  a  successful  gallery  for 
twentv'  years.  All  of  my  artists  were  European, 
and  they  couldn't  stay.  When  they  went  back  to 
Paris,  so  did  I.  Without  me  they  have  had  no 
protection.  Magritte  died,  Man  Ray  died, 
Fautrier  died.  There  was  nothing  to  hold  me 
there  anymore.' 

Does  lolas,  as  do  many  other  important 
figures  in  the  art  world ,  consider  New  York  the 
art  centre  of  the  world  -  enough  of  a  focal 
point  to  abandon  the  great  European  art 
capitals?  'Of  course  New  York  is  a  wonderful 
city.'  He  takes  a  moment  to  consider  the 
suggestion  more  carefully,  and  then  replies 
with  fervour:  'No.  .  .  no!  No  place  can  be  the 
centre  of  art'.  For  lolas,  the  world  can  be  a  very 
large  stage. 

Alexandre  lolas  was  born  in  Egypt  to  Greek 
parents  who  were  part  of  a  large  and 
permanent  Greek  colony.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  sent  to  Germany  to  study  modern  dance 
with  Florence  Myer.  However,  it  was  in  Paris 
that  lolas  discovered  his  true  passion.  While 
pursuing  a  dance  career  lolas  began  to  pose  for 
artists.  The  sessions  often  led  to  great  and 


lasting  friendships  with  painters  who  would 
eventually  become  major  figures  in  the  art 
world. 

lolas  speaks  of  this  time,  and  just  about 
everything  else  that  invites  probing,  in  a  vague 
and  cryptic  manner.  What  is  so  fascinating 
about  the  man  is  not  what  he  says,  but  what  he 
does  not  say.  The  brief  and  casual  references  to 
great  names,  places  and  events  are  tossed  out 
and  quickly  withdrawn  behind  a  sly  grin.  A 
direct  question  about  how  he  first  met  Max 
Ernst  is  answered  with  a  vignette  about  their 
encountering  one  another  at  a  ball  after  lolas 
had  danced  at  an  earlier  recital.  'Max  Ernst  did 
my  makeup!'  he  recalls.  Further  attempts  to 
find  the  thread  which  connects  lolas'  brilliant 
career  from  dancer  in  Paris  to  one  of  the  most 
successful  gallery  owners  in  the  world  are  met 
with  playful  reticence.  Yet,  some  of  lolas' 
history  is  revealed,  albeit  with  reluctance. 

Alexandre  lolas  began  to  buy  art  while  still 
dancing  in  Paris.  His  first  purchase  was  a  de 
Chirico  which  was  paid  for  in  weekly 
instalments.  lolas'  interest  in  art  grew  slowly 
but  steadily  because,  in  his  words,  he  had  'the 
poetry  of  art  in  me'.  The  tale  of  how  he  opened 


the  first  lolas  Gallery  in  New  York  in  1945  is 
vintage  lolas:  'I  had  only  ten  dollars.  I  gave  it 
to  a  friend,  a  Duchess  de  Gramont,  who  said 
she  would  put  it  on  a  horse.  When  she  came 
back  she  had  200  dollars  -  but  I  needed  300  to 
open  the  gallery.  But  we  explained  that  she 
worked  for  Elizabeth  Arden,  and  I  guess  it  was 
good  enough'. 

The  legendary  lolas  luck  has  been  working 
ever  since.  lolas  doesn't  believe  there  is  any 
great  secret  or  formula  to  his  unusual  ability  to 
recognise  great  works  of  art.  He  speaks  fondly 
of  the  early  days  when  he  represented  the  then 
unknown  Magritte,  Ernst  and  Man  Ray: 

'Surrealist  art  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  I  react  to  art  instinctively.  If  you  would 
have  asked  Magritte  about  his  symbology,  he 
would  have  been  angry  to  think  what  he 
painted  were  just  symbols.  Nobody  wanted 
them.  I  couldn't  sell  a  Magritte  for  50  dollars. 
Now  they  sell  for,  I  don't  know  what,  -  they're 
very  expensive.'  But  how  did  lolas  recognise 
the  important  artists  and  the  important  works? 
He  answers  with  a  soft  shrug  of  the  shoulders: 
'They  are  there  ...  all  you  have  to  do  is  see 
them.' 
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/;  The  Femand  Leger  exhibition  at  the  new 
lolas-jfackson  Gallery,  New  York. 
Photograph:  eeva-inkeri. 

2:  Alexandre  lolas. 
Photograph:  eeva-inkeri 

The  Femand  Leger  show  at  the  lolas- 
Jackson  Gallery  in  December  of  last  year  sold 
three  works  on  the  first  day  at  a  value  of  more 
than  one  million  dollars.  Future  plans  include 
a  Picasso  centennial  exhibition  in  March  of 
1982,  an  Old  Masters  show,  and  an  exhibition 
featuring  new  American  artists.  And,  as  al- 
ways, the  lolas  stable:  Marina  Karelia,  Nikki 
de  Saint-Phalle,  Michael  Pibo,  Franco  Ciarlo, 
Paulos  Tingueli,  and  Greek  artist  Takis,  for 
whom  lolas  has  great  enthusiasm. 

lolas,  solicitous  and  playful,  gives  away  bits 
of  information,  odd  exclamations,  pleasantries 
and  gossip  -  but  not  his  secrets.  In  fact,  it  is 
his  simple  philosophies  which  seem  to 
contradict  his  exciting  life.  New  York's  lolas- 
Jackson  Gallery,  almost  immediately  proved 
to  be  still  another  success  in  a  caf^er  of 
successes  for  Alexandre  lolas. 
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1:  A  comer  of  Dr.  Xeustadt's  front  room, 
shoiving  an  array  of  grape  and  wisteria  table 
lamps.  The  table  top  is  also  cluttered  with  a 
variety  of  Tiffany  items  and  a  Tiffany  panel 
can  be  seen  above. 

2:  Dr.  Egon  Neustadt  seated  at  his  desk 
surrounded  by  lamps.  These  include  dogwood, 
butterfly,  peony  and  Venetian  examples 
together  with  their  rare,  and  interchangeable 
Tiffany  bases. 

3:  This  illuminated  sample  panel  of  a  variety 
of  Tiffany  glass  was  assembled  by  Dr. 
Seustadt  to  show  each  one's  luminescent 
qualities.  Below  are  Elizabethan  and  Russian 
lamp-shade  models. 
Photographs  1-5:  David  Robinson. 


A second  crossroads  has  been  reached  by 
L.  C.  Tiffany.  The  first,  when  his  work 
was  plunged  into  obscurity  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  the  early  1930s,  is  characteristic  of  the 
precipitous  decline  in  popularity  suffered  by 
many  major  artists  after  a  prolonged  and 
celebrated  career.  For  Tiffany,  familiarity 
finally  bred  contempt,  largely  because  he 
failed  to  modify  the  floral  opulence  of  his  1890s 
designs  to  the  1920s  mood  of  austerity.  Win- 
dows produced  at  the  Studios  just  prior  to  its 
closure  in  1933  were  identical  in  theme  to  those 
produced  40  years  earlier:  following  the  style 
of  Art  Nouveau  without  changing  to  the  more 
modern  trend  which  started  to  emerge  and  was 
more  accepted  by  the  public  at  large,  Art 
Deco. 

The  rediscovery  of  Tiffany's  art  came 
gradually,  even  conspiratorially,  in  the  late 
1940s.  By  1960  it  had  attracted  a  substantial 
following.  Prices  rose  accordingly,  at  first 
slowly  and  then,  as  the  1970s  came  and  went, 
at  breakneck  speed.  Mr.  Tiffany  was  reborn  - 
recognised,  as  if  suddenly,  as  a  monolithic 
native  talent,  comparable  in  his  contribution 
to  the  decorative  arts  in  America  as  his 
contemporaries  in  the  fine  arts  —  Eakins, 
Sargent  and  Whistler  -  were  to  19th  century' 
American  painting. 

The  corresponding  escalation  in  Tiffany 
prices  and  the  publicity  afforded  each  new 
record  in  the  press  has  flushed  out  too  many 
important  objects  too  quickly  for  the  market  to 
absorb.  The  normal  cycle  of  popularity  which 
an  artist's  work  undergoes  has  therefore  been 
compressed  and  accelerated,  leading  to  a 
temporary  softening  in  its  value  as  occurred  in 
the  Old  Masters  and  Impressionist  markets  in 
the  early  to  mid-1970s.  Two  events  follow  such 
abnormal  growth  in  the  market:  first,  the 
investors  who  were  initially  drawn  to  the  field 
by  the  prospect  of  short-term  profits  abruptly 
leave  it  for  alternate  forms  of  investment. 
Second,  and  much  more  ominously  for  the 
market's  long-term  prospects,  the  high  prices 
lead  to  an  infusion  of  fakes  into  the  market. 
Most  of  these  are  blatant  forgeries,  meant  to 
deceive.  Others,  well-meant  but  equally  ill- 
conceived,  are  the  limited  editions  of  Tiffany's 
work  issued  by  bonafide  institutions  as 
'authentic  reproductions.'  Fakes,  intended  or 
otherwise,  bring  one  to  an  inevitable  step  in  a 
market's  evolution,  the  need  for  provenance. 
Tiffany  has  reached  the  stage  where,  par- 
ticularly concerning  his  lamp  models  which 
were  made  in  series  and  with  interchangeable 
bases,  it  is  essential  that  exact  records  of 
ownership  be  established.  The  recent  spate  of 
reproductions  highlights  the  immediate  need 
for  such  documentation.  As  the  fakes  them- 
selves age  so  pedigree  will  become  increasingly 
crucial  as  the  21st  century  comes  and  goes. 

The  pursuit  of  provenance  in  the  Tiffany 
market  leads  one  automatically  to  Dr. 
Neustadt.  Few  collections  are  older  and  none 
embrace  as  wide  a  range  of  items.  The  time  has 
gone  when  one  could  do  it  again.  It  therefore 
provides  the  rare  opportunity  to  examine  what 
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could  be  achieved  in  the  days  before  forgeries 
and  speculative  pressure  sullied  the  market. 

In  Dr.  Neustadt's  Manhattan  apartment  are 
assembled  over  200  lamps  and  40  windows;  the 
product  of  over  30  years  of  quietly  systematic 
and  assiduous  collecting.  In  three  dark  rooms 
and  adjoining  hallways  on  two  floors  -  the 
effect  is  one  of  planned  clutter  -  is  crowded 
the  singular  most  important  rebuttal  to  any 
question  of  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany's  contribu- 
tion to  the  decorative  arts.  Glass  flowers  bloom 
in  organic  profusion  beneath  glass  trellised 
fruit  and  landscapes.  The  impact  is  startling, 
and  one  made  all  the  more  memorable  when 
one  realises  that  the  unique  charm  and  cosiness 
of   the   c    '  ^  <:nt    location  will 

ceit^iinlv  ht  re-housed  one  day  in 

a  r  t-'  oollection  is  named  the 


Egon  and  Ilildeg.inl  Xcustaiit  Miisniiu  ot 
Tiffany  .Art  in  anticipation  of  this  t-vi  iit. 

Only  in  the  early  l%0s  diil  the  Tiffain 
revival  materialise,  and  then  only  slowly. 
Martin  Grossman  was  amongst  the  lirst  pro- 
moters. Another  was  Lillian  Nassau,  for  many 
years  now  the  market's  undisputed  <h\rritir. 
Other  iniators  were  Walter  Chrysler  and 
Mrs.  Gassman  in  her  'Circa  1890'  antique 
store.  Today  there  are  eight  major  .Art 
Nouveau  and  Art  Deco  shops  within  twenty 
blocks  on  Madison  Avenue  alone  that  claim 
Tiffany  expertise,  and  there  are  many  more  all 
over  the  country. 

Dr.  Neustadt's  collection  is  not  ^ompised 
solely  of  lamps,  a.'^  people  who  have  read  his 
The  Uitnps  of  Tiffany  might  presume.  It  can  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  categories,  lamps, 
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windows,  and  the  last  large  extant  supply  of 
uncut  Tiffany  sheet  glass.  I  shall  start  with  the 
last-mentioned  as  it  is  in  his  glass  that  Tiffany's 
master>'  in  lamp-  and  window-making  so 
irrefutably  lies. 

If  Tiffany  had  had  to  rely  on  the  commercial 
glass  of  the  Heidt  Company  in  Brooklyn,  for 
example,  as  did  competitors  such  as  Handel, 
La  Farge,  and  Duffner  and  Kimberly,  his 
lamps  would  today  be  immeasurable  less 
important.  (Tiffany  purchased  at  first  from 
Heidt,  but  found  the  range  of  colours  and 
textures  available  quite  inadequate  for  his 
needs.)  Other  stained-glass  studios  produced 
windows  and  lamps  in  which  the  designs  and 
method  of  assembly  matched  those  in  some  of 
the  Tiffany  Studios'  productions.  Without 
the  range  and  colours  of  Tiffany's  glass, 


however,  their  work  must  remain  inferior. 

Dr.  Neustadt's  supply  of  uncut  glass  con- 
tains a  wide  selection  of  the  original  range  of 
textures  and  colours  that  were  produced. 
There  are  many  sheets  of  rippled,  'fractured', 
linenfold,  mottled,  striated  and  the  especially- 
prized  'draper)''  glass.  Dr.  Neustadt  has 
assembled  examples  of  each  variety  of  glass  in 
sample  panels  that  show  each  one's  peculiar 
luminescent  qualities. 

The  collection  consists  of  over  200  lamps, 
few  of  which  are  duplicates.  Whereas  there  are 
two  magnolia  floor  lamps  (each  worth  roughly 
$250,000) ,  one  is  of  young  magnolia  blossoms, 
the  other  of  an  older  tree.  There  are  roses  and 
rambling  roses,  standard  peonies  and  elaborate 
peonies,  flowering  water-lilies  and  water-lily 
pads.  Even  the  background  glass  in  each  of  the 


ten  dragonfly  lamps  depicts  a  different  season 
or  time  of  day.  There  are  flowering  hydran- 
geas, lotus,  laburnums,  crocuses,  dogwoods, 
black-eyed  Susans,  and  trumpet  creepers.  Also 
nasturtiums,  cherry  trees,  geraniums,  wis-  , 
terias,  lilies,  daffodils,  and  oriental  poppies.  | 
The  number  of  species  seems  far  to  exceed  that 
in  nature  while  improving  on  its  subtlet)'  and 
variegated  palette.  The  original  portfolio  of 
black  and  white  photographs  from  the  Studio 
Design  department  (now  in  the  Doctor's 
private  collection)  bears  testament  to  the  care 
with  which  Tiffany's  designers  reproduced 
every  detail  of  a  flower  or  bud  on  their 
windows  and  shades;  photographs  of  both 
entire  plants  and  details  of  pistils  and  stamens 
were  taken  to  assure  that  not  even  the  smallest 
details  were  lost  in  the  translation  into  glass. 
The  artistic  licence  evident  in  so  many  of 
Galle's  and  Daum's  floral  glassware  is  largely 
absent.  Some  of  the  shades  show  a  seasonal 
design:  on  one  side  the  flowers  and  leaves 
depict  the  early  season  of  spring  with  soft 
initial  colouration  while  the  other  side  shows 
them  a  few  months  later  at  the  height  of  their 
bloom.  Other  shades  demonstrate  the  remark- 
able versatility  of  dichroic  glass:  when  lit  from 
outside,  they  are,  for  instance,  of  greenish 
colour  with  some  yellow  dots.  But  from  the 
insic^e,  their  colour  changes  suddenly  to  red 
with  purple  dots. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  floral 
lampshades,  many  blown  Favrile  and  geome- 
tric leaded-glass  shades  in  the  Neustadt 
collection.  The  former  are  characterised  by 
iridescent  ogee  or  peacock  decoration,  the 
latter  by  their  radiating  rows  of  deeply  mottled 
glass,  often  with  a  central  band  of  turtle-back 
tiles  or  glass  jewels  to  provide  a  decorative 
fillip  to  the  design's  geometric  symmetry.  One 
chandelier,  in  particular,  catches  the  eye.  It 
was  covered  in  thick  paint  when  first  Dr. 
Neustadt  saw  it.  On  chipping  it  off  with  a 
scalpel,  he  discovered  that  the  paint  concealed 
original  Tiffany  glass.  Further  chipping 
revealed  perhaps  the  collection's  most  charm- 
ing acquisition;  a  chandelier  incorporating 
panels  of  a  repeating  arabesque  design  in 
indigo,  violet,  and  sky  blue  glass.  The 
intricacy  and  rarity  of  the  lamp  bases  (as 
distinct  from  the  shades)  of  Tiffany  lamps  is 
often  over-looked.  Nowadays,  certain  table 
and  floor  lamp  bases  fetch  considerably  higher 
prices  than  the  shades  with  which  they  are 
offered  for  sale.  Values  of  shades  and  bases 
must  now  be  computed  separately  and  there  is 
an  active  exchange  in  Tiffany  bases  parallel  to, 
but  independent  of,  the  one  for  complete 
lamps.  Tiffany  designed  most  of  his  lamp 
bases  to  be  interchangeable  so  bases  can  often 
be  switched  to  upgrade  lamps.  Dr.  Neustadt's 
collection  includes  several  bases  which  are 
worth  more  than  $50,000  each  on  today's 
market.  Two,  in  particular,  are  highly  prized: 
large  table-lamp  bases  that  contain  iridescent 
turtle-back  tile  and  mosaic  tesserae  set  into  the 
bronze.  On  a  first  visit  to  Dr.  Neustadt  the 
sheer  volume  of  shades  and  their  kaleidoscopic 
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colour  is  feast  enough.  Only  on  a  subsequent 
trip  does  the  range  of  bases  become  evident: 
each  of  the  ten  dragonfly  shades,  for  example, 
is  housed  on  a  different  model.  The  apart- 
ment's dark  corners  yield  other  elaborate 
bases;  some  with  glass  blown  into  a  lattice 
mount,  others  with  filigree  or  ropetwist 
applied  decoration;  others,  again,  with  glass 
cabochons  and  jewels  set  into  the  brown,  gilt, 
or  verdigris  patinated  bronze.  There  are,  in 
addition,  early  pottery  bases  commissioned 
from  Rookwood,  Cincinnati,  and  Grueby, 
Boston,  before  the  Tiffany  Studios  foundry 
constructed  their  own  bases. 

The  collection  includes  approximately  40 
windows.  There  are  floral,  landscape,  and 
ecclesiastical  windows,  each  incorporating  one 
or  several  Tiffany  lighting  techniques.  For  the 
most  part,  this  includes  the  overlaying  on  the 
front  and/or  back  of  the  window  of  additional 
pieces  of  glass  until  the  desired  density  and 
depth  of  colour  is  achieved.  Some  windows 
have  as  many  as  four  additional  layers,  each 
piece  of  glass  housed  in  copper-foil  or  lead- 
came  that  is  soldered  in  position,  one  behind 
the  other.  In  addition,  to  achieve  perspective 
in  landscape  windows.  Tiffany  placed  pieces 
of  glass  directly  behind  the  opalescent  front 
panels  in  the  window  so  that  they  are  invisible 
when  seen  by  reflected  light.  When  the 
window  is  illuminated  from  the  rear,  hcv  : 


the  'hidden'  horizon  or  distant  mountain  range 
suddenly  becomes  visible. 

The  great  anomaly  of  the  Tiffany  market  is 
that  his  windows  are  priced  consistently  below 
that  of  his  lamps.  That  a  daffodil  table  lamp, 
for  example,  of  which  any  number  of  identical 
models  still  exist,  can  sell  for  more  than  a  ten 
by  four  foot  unique  Tiffany  window,  is 
aesthetic  nonsense.  The  fact  that  at  most  only 
one  half  of  a  lampshade  is  visible  at  any  one 
time  eliminates  the  need  for  it  to  have  an 
integrated  overall  design.  For  this  reason  most 
shades  have  a  repeating  floral  or  geometric 
pattern.  A  window,  however,  calls  for  a  design 
that  is  perceived  in  its  entirety.  Tiffany  must, 
therefore,  be  artistically  judged  by  his 
windows,  not  by  his  lamps.  The  latter  were  the 
commercial  undertaking  that  largely  sub- 
sidised the  former's  artistry.  Yet  a  window's 
seeming  fragility,  bulk,  and  immoveability 
when  installed  depress  its  market  value 
enormously.  Collectors  seem  to  feel  that 
however  beautiful  a  window  is  it  cannot  bo 
adequately  displayed,  that  somehow  it  docs 
not  qualify  when  consideration  is  given  to  the 
importance  of  a  Tiffany  collection. 

Perhaps  curiously  for  a  collection  of  this 
magnitude,  there  are  very  few  pieces  of  art 
glass  that  ar?  ru  ?  incorporated  mto  some  form 
of  lighting.  Dr.  Neustadt  has  only  about 
Mvr-i- :  r-><--!o  \'ysj'!',  ■  ;e  fe'"ls  -  a  view  «harc(l 


by  many  -  that  the  magic  of  Tiffany  glass  lies 
in  its  translucency,  that  its  innate  beauty  is 
only  revealed  by  transmitted  light. 

It  is  in  part  this  'diochroic'  aspect  of  Favrile 
glass  -  that  it  is  transformed  from  a  flat, 
achromatic  material  when  unlit  in  to  a 
brilliant,  almost  pulsating,  medium  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  -  that  linked 
Tiffany  to  the  fin  dc  siecle  philosophy  in  the 
decorative  arts  and  which  today  provides  the 
only  possible  major  criticism  of  his  work. 
Tiffany's  pre-occupation  with  his  glassware's 
beauty  was  frequently  at  the  expense  of  its 
function.  His  lamps  provide  an  example  of 
this.  Whereas  they  are  themselves  illuminated, 
they  do  not  illuminate.  The  rays  of  light,  in 
accentuating  the  properties  in  the  glass,  are 
trapped.  Dr.  Neustadt's  apartment  sectns  to 
glow;  in  effect  it  is  a  darkness  punctuated  only 
by  soft  points  of  light  some  of  which  are  really 
insufficient  for  reading  purposes.  This, 
however,  is  a  minor  criticism,  to  counter  such 
unique  beauty. 

•/.  A  fine  landscape  window  with  a  second 
layer  of  glass  plated  onto  the  back  to  create 
the  effect  of  a  mountain  range. 

S:  4  series  of  dragonfly  lamps  beneath  a 
•  •:c  nindoti:.  In  the  centre  is  one  of  the 
.  u'.iied  'Spider  Web'  models. 
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•J  am  f\  yeny  sruBBoRn  pe-rsgit 

A  visit  to  Dr.  Egon  Neustadt  by  Patricia  Lymden 


At  first  it  was  a  matter  of  furniture.  After 
l\.  their  marriage  in  1935,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Neustadt  moved  into  their  first  home,  a  small 
Tudor-style  house  built  for  them  in  Queens, 
and  promptly  set  about  to  furnish  it.  'We  had 
vtry  little  money,'  Dr.  Nuestadt  recalls  in  his 
German-accented  English.  'I  was  working  in 
the  orthodontics  department  at  New  York 
University  for  just  my  salary  and  it  didn't  pay 
much.  One  day  we  went  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Greenwich  Village  where  there  w-ere  some 
stores  that  had  nice  second-hand  furniture.  We 
went  into  one  that  had  a  basement  entrance 
and  in  there  were  some  nice  French  lamps  and 
some  others  in  silk.  Over  in  one  corner  was 
another  little  lamp  that  we  looked  at,  and  it 
fascinated  Hildegard,  my  wife,  who  was  very 
taken  with  its  beautiful  colours.  We  had  no 
idea  it  was  a  Tiffany  or  who  Tiffany  was,  but 
we  bought  it  for  $12.50  and  took  it  home  and  I 
put  it  on  my  desk.  Our  friends  didn't  like  it.' 

The  lamp  was  small  and  comparatively 
modest.  It  had  a  daffodil  design  on  its  shade 
and  was  mounted  on  a  plain,  spherical  copper 
base  -  all  quite  unspectacular  -  but  it  cap- 
tivated the  Neustadts.  'It  was  the  colour,'  Dr. 
Neustadt  remembers.  'Tiffany  used  only  his 
own  glass  and  he  devised  a  method  of 
eliminating  most  of  the  pigment  and  paint 
from  it  which  gave  it  a  wonderful  trans- 
parency. It  was  the  addition  of  metal 
powders  -  bronze,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  silver, 
others  -  v.  hich  crystallised  in  the  glass  and 
gave  it  its  richness  and  translucency.'  A  few 
days  after  the  purchase,  the  Neustadts  noticed 
the  Tiffany  signature.  Dr.  Neustadt  looked  up 
the  American  artist  in  an  old  college  text 
written  in  German  and  found  him  briefly 
identified  on  the  last  page.  That  gave  the 
Neustadts  a  name  to  ask  for  when  they  went 
looking  for  similar  lamps  for  their  new  house. 

'I  roamed  Greenwich  Village,  went  to 
auctions  everywhere,  and  spent  one  afternoon 
each  week  visiting  shops,  mostly  in  that  same 
area,'  Dr.  Neustadt  says.  'There  were  a 
number  of  dealers  who  knew  I  was  looking  for 
Tiffany  pieces  and  they  helped  me  find  them. 
The  only  problem  was  that  at  that  time  many 
people  threw  them  out;  some  even  melted 
them  down  for  their  bronze  content.  Art 
modeme  was  very  much  in  vogue ;  everything 
had  to  be  very  geometric  to  be  in  style.  For 
many  dealers  Tiffany  pieces  just  took  up 
space.  But  I  am  a  very  stubborn  person.  If  I 
want  something  -  a  suit,  a  shirt,  or  something 
special  to  eat  -  I  will  go  to  twenty,  30,  even  40 
places  to  find  what  I  am  looking  for.  I  did  the 
same  thing  with  these  lamps.'  Later  on,  having 
become  wealthy  through  his  dental  practice 
and  cannv  pro  •  ■  investments,  the  Neus- 
tadts built  iiincry  house  in  Connec- 


ticut. To  furnish  it  with  their  favourite  lamps 
they  scoured  second-hand  and  antique  shops 
along  roadways  and  in  every  nearby  town. 

By  1960  the  Neustadt  collection  contained 
over  100  pieces  -  mostly  lamps,  about  a  dozen 
stained  glass  windows,  and  a  variety  of  small 
objects.  This  abundance  of  Tiffany  helped 
decorate  the  couple's  Manhattan  apartment,  to 
which  they  had  moved  after  World  War  II, 
their  country  house,  and  Dr.  Neustadt's 
orthodontistry  offices.  Then,  one  day  during 
the  mid-1960s.  Dr.  Neustadt  recalls,  'I  was 
talking  to  a  friend  who  also  collected  Tiffany. 
He  was  engaged  to  a  young  woman  whose 
father  was  a  policeman  in  Brooklyn,  and  from 
his  daughter  and  her  fiance  this  poor  man 
heard  about  'Tiffany,  Tiffany,  Tiffany'  all  the 
time.  The  policeman  had  recently  come  upon  a 
ceramics  factory  in  Brooklyn  that  had  880 
boxes  containing  sheets  of  stained  glass,  so 
naturally  he  mentioned  this  to  his  daughter 
and  she  told  her  fiance  and  he  told  me.  I  went 
out  and  had  a  look  and  it  was  all  Tiffany,  left 
over  from  his  studio  in  Corona,  Queens,  and 
beautifully  packed  in  Tiffany  boxes.  I  bought 
the  whole  lot  for  $25, 000.' 

That  was  a  turning  point  for  Dr.  Neustadt 
and  his  collection.  'There  were  125,000  sheets 
of  glass  there  which  took  me  ten  years  to  sort. 
It  gave  me  a  chance  to  do  some  basic  research, 
and  that's  when  I  learned  the  real  value  of 
Tiffany  glass.  People  had  always  concentrated 
on  the  unusual  shapes  he  created,  but  now  I 
could  really  learn  something  about  the 
transparency,  the  reflective  qualities  and  the 
textures  of  his  glass  that  no  one  had  noticed 
before.'  Dr.  Neustadt  was  no  longer  a  man  who 
bought  Tiffany  lamps  for  furniture,  but  a 
serious  collector  of  Tiffany  art.  He  began  to  fill 
out  his  collection  to  make  it  fully  represen- 
tative of  every  style  of  Tiffany  lamp  ever  made. 
He  also  began  work  on  The  Lamps  of  Tiffany 
(Fairfield  Press,  1970),  which  is  now  recog- 
nised as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Although  Dr.  Neustadt  insists  that  prices 
for  Tiffany  works  have  skyrocketed  beyond  his 
means,  he  still  manages  to  add  to  his  collection 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  pieces  a  year  by 
'stealing.'  Recently,  for  example,  he  found  at  a 
major  prestigious  art  auction  house,  a  small 
stained  glass  window  which  he  recognised  as  a 
work  of  Tiffany,  but  which  the  auction  house's 
own  experts  did  not.  Because  he  is  well  known 
by  Art  Nouveau  dealers,  he  got  a  friend  to  bid 
for  the  window  on  his  behalf  and  bought  it  for 
$800.  Dr.  Neustadt  estimates  it  to  be  worth  ten 
times  that  amount. 

And  not  long  ago,  he  was  asked,  as  he  often 
is,  by  a  fashionable  art  merchant  to  give  his 
expert  opinion  on  two  stained  glass  windows 
thought  to  be  Tiffanys.  After  he  decided  they 


were  not  authentic,  he  noticed  a  lamp  hanging 
in  the  store.  The  old  fashioned  bronze  metal 
frame  intrigued  him,  and  a  close  inspection 
showed  a  chip  in  the  heavy  paint  covering  it. 
The  chip  revealed  Tiffany's  characteristic 
purple  and  blue  glass.  On  a  strong  hunch.  Dr. 
Neustadt  said  casually,  'I  guess  I'll  take  that 
lamp  over  there.'  At  the  dealer's  astonished 
look,  he  quickly  added,  'Oh  it's  not  for  me.  It's 
for  my  building  superintendent.  He's  getting 
married  and  I  must  buy  him  a  gift.'  He 
purchased  it  for  $500.  That  night  he  and  the 
superintendent  -  who  had  been  married  for 
years  -  began  a  two-week  stint  scraping  away 
the  paint  with  scalpels  finally  to  reveal  an 
extremely  rare  six-sided  Tiffany  creation  in  a 
geometric-floral-grape-leaf  design.  'I've  never 
seen  another  like  it,'  notes  Dr.  Neustadt  with 
satisfaction. 

Today  Dr.  Neustadt  is  as  busy  as  ever,  and 
with  his  sandy  hair  and  spry  manner,  he 
appears  to  be  much  younger  than  his  83  years. 
Retirtd  from  his  orthodontic  practice  for  over 
a  decade  and  widowed  since  1961,  he  travels 
frequently  to  give  expert  judgement  on  works 
whose  owners  hope  they  are  by  the  Art 
Nouveau  master.  He  also  answers  a  large, 
Tiffany-related  correspondence  of  over  100 
letters  each  week  and  he  is  writing  a  book  on 
nutrition,  not  to  mention  his  memoirs.  The 
Nine  Lives  of  Little  Egon  ('  I  say  "little"  because 
I'm  not  very  big  physically').  And  of  course  he 
shows  serious  students  through  the  Tiffany 
cluttered  rooms  of  his  small  apartment- 
museum  -  provided  they  have  first  purchased 
his  book,  which  costs  $165  (the  deluxe  edition 
sells  for  $205). 

Near  Dr.  Neustadt's  desk,  but  no  longer  on 
it,  is  that  first  little  daffodil  lamp.  It  looks 
humble  in  this  dazzling  collection,  although  its 
current  worth  is  an  estimated  $12,500.  In  the 
next  room  is  the  lamp  he  considers  the  most 
beautiful  in  his  museum:  a  large  elegant, 
hanging  lamp  of  laburnum  blossoms  in  an 
unusual,  undulating  shape,  valued  at 
$100,000.  Downstairs,  is  a  sentimental  favour- 
ite, a  reminder  of  that  day  when  he  and  his  wife 
bought  their  first  Tiffany.  It  is  a  stained  glass 
window  depicting  a  young  woman  holding 
flowers.  When  Dr.  Neustadt  got  the  piece,  her 
face  had  been  shattered.  Now,  in  its  place, 
painted  on  glass  from  a  photograph,  is  a 
likeness  of  the  face  of  Hildegard  Neustadt. 

6:  Hexagonal  chandelier  with  circular 
landscape  medallions  with  geometric  panels. 
Diameter:  24  inches. 

7:  Laburnum  chandelier. 
Diameter:  26  inches. 
Photographs  6  &  7:  Steven  Tucker. 
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by  Tania  Luis 


FIT  FOR  A  QUEEN 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  today  is  at  best  a 
boring,  and  at  zvorst  a  singularly  unpleasant 
way  of  spending  one's  time.  A  trip  on  the  QE2 
can  restore  some  of  the  pleasures  of  trans- 
Atlantic  travel,  if  you  know  where  to  stay. 
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The  Queen  Elizabeth  2  is  a  remarkable 
statement  of  faith  in  traditional  values. 
The  ship  is  the  largest  and  most  luxurious 
passenger  liner  in  the  world,  and  still  spends 
much  of  her  time  on  the  north  Atlantic  run. 
During  1982  she  is  scheduled  to  make  twelve 
crossings  of  the  Atlantic  in  each  direction,  and 
will  also  maintain  an  exacting  cruise  pro- 
gramme. During  the  1930s  the  Atlantic 
crossing  attained  a  level  of  excellence  that  wiii 


never  be  matched.  The  great  liners  of  many 
nations  competed  for  the  custom  of  the  prcat 
travellers,  the  rival  shipping  companies 
outdoing  each  other  in  luxury-,  service  and 
speed.  National  as  well  as  commercial  prestige 
was  at  stake  and  the  coveted  Blue  Riband 
changed  hands  regularly  as  the  latest  and 
most   ad         '  /ere   pressed  into 

service.  'ily  the  QE2,  a  brave 

atten.p.  to  pres-.  r.  e  a  link  with  the  golden  age 


/  &  2:  The  split-level  Queen  Elizabeth  suite, 
a  fine  hlcnd  of  traditinnnl  luxun'  and  elegant 
mndeniism.  and  the  only  plat  c  ivherr  the  most 
discerning  traveller  should  stay  on  the  QE2. 
The  addition  of  the  adjacent  cabin  tuni\-  the 
suite  uitii  a  highly  desirable  apartment.  1  he 
decor  is  all  carefitlly  balanced  with  matching 
curtains  and  upholstery. 

3:  The  QE2  leaving  Neu)  York. 
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4:  The  enclosed  but  airy  sun-deck  is  one  of  the  most  private  areas  of  the  ship. 


of  trans- Atlantic  travel. 

When  she  was  launched  the  QE2,  like  her 
famous  ancestors,  was  a  reflection  of  contem- 
porary attitudes  to  design.  Although  she  has 
undergone  a  number  of  refits,  these  have  not 
greatly  altered  the  essential  style  of  the  ship, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  monument  to  the 
tastes  of  the  early  1960s.  At  present  it  is  too 
soon  to  judge  whether  this  style  will  in  turn 
come  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  same  degree 
of  nostalgia  and  admiration  that  is  directed 
towards  the  styles  of  previous  decades. 

A  visitor  to  the  old  Queen  Mary  per- 


manently moored  in  Long  Beach,  who  did  not 
know  the  ship  during  her  Atlantic  heyday  can 
only  wonder  at  the  sheer  style  of  the  surviving 
Art  Deco  interiors,  and  wish  that  such 
splendour  was  still  associated  with  travel 
today.  In  time,  the  QE2  may  arouse  the  same 
wonder  in  future  generations,  but  inevitably 
the  ship  makes  it  clear  that  the  nature  of  travel 
has  changed.  Convenience  and  efficiency  seem 
to  have  been  the  guiding  characteristics  that 
inspired  the  creators  of  the  QE2's  interiors. 
Gone  is  the  romance,  the  delight  in  luxury  and 
the  overriding  concern  for  elegant  modernism 


that  influenced  the  designers  of  the  great  ships 
of  the  past,  from  Olympic  and  the  Mauretania 
to  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  France. 

To  explore  the  QE2  is  to  see  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  1960s.  The  rich  legacy  of  the 
trans- Atlantic  tradition  is  compromised  by  the 
demands  of  the  package  tour  and  the  cruise 
programme.  Colours,  surfaces,  textures,  de- 
tails of  furniture  and  equipment  all  reflect  that 
rather  unhappy  marriage  of  convenience. 
However,  there  are  parts  of  the  QE2  where  the 
pre-war  traditions  are  still  alive,  and  the 
experienced  connoisseur  of  travel  will  take 
pleasure  in  seeking  these  out. 

High  up  in  the  Signal  Deck,  just  aft  of  and 
immediately  above  the  bridge  are  a  series  of 
special  cabins  and  suites,  approached  via  an 
exclusive  and  discreetly  concealed  staircase 
and  lift.  Most  of  these  are  relatively  indifferent 
in  style,  either  international  Hilton  or  tasteless 
traditional,  but  there  are  two  suites  that  are 
memorable.  The  Queen  Mary  and  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  suites  are  identical,  except  for  minor 
details  of  finish.  One  is  on  the  port  side,  one  is 
on  the  starboard,  and  so  they  are  mirror  images 
of  each  other. 

The  suites  are  built  on  two  levels,  the  upper 
sitting  area  separated  from  the  lower  sleeping 
area  by  a  low  wall  of  perspex.  They  are 
spacious  and  well-planned,  avoiding  the 
crarnped  and  often  claustrophobic  feeling 
associated  with  cabins.  A  private  sun  deck 
opens  from  the  upper  sitting  area,  a  secret  but 
airy  space  that  must  be  one  of  the  most  private 
areas  in  the  whole  ship.  Bathroom  and  other 
services  are  on  the  lower  level. 

The  suites  can  be  extended  by  the  simple 
addition  of  the  adjacent  cabin,  which  turns 
them  into  highly  desirable  and  very  elegant 
apartments.  The  decoration  is  in  carefully 
balanced  shades  of  beige,  pale  carpets 
matching  the  light  cream  curtains  and 
upholstery,  and  balancing  the  light  wood 
furniture  and  the  pale  veneers  on  the  walls. 
The  brass  fittings  are  the  only  link  with  the 
maritime  environment. 

Elegant  and  surprisingly  dateless,  these 
suites  have  managed  to  express  both  the  smart 
post-Scandinavian  modernism  of  the  1960s 
and  the  luxury  style  of  the  pre-war  period. 
Alone  in  the  QE2,  these  suites  preserve  a 
tangible  connection  with  the  great  ships  of  the 
past,  yet  their  classical  elegance  avoids  any 
danger  of  pastiche. 

For  connoisseurs  of  travel  the  only  way  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  is  by  ship,  and  the  only  way 
to  sail  on  the  QE2  is  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth  or 
the  Queen  Mary  suite. 


Photographs:  Michael  Nicholson 
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Japanese  Art: 
Introduction 

The  stupendous  economic  recovery  of  Japan 
since  1945  has  created  a  class  of  very  rich 
industrialists.  Dealers  both  inside  and  outside 
Japan  have  been  analysing  their  taste  and 
busying  themselves  trying  to  supply  their 
needs.  The  potential  effect  on  prices  in  the 
market  was  and  remains  considerable.  The 
very  rich  Japanese  are  not  particularly  interes- 
ted in  country  houses  because  they  cannot  get 
servants.  They  are  not  apparently  interested  in 
horse-racing  which  in  any  case  has  a  rather 
unsavoury  image  in  Japan,  and  large  yachts 
which  solve  many  rich  men's  spending 
problems  do  not  appeal  to  them  either. 

What  they  can  and  do  spend  a  great  deal  on  is 
the  tea-ceremony.  To  create  an  exceptional 
garden  can  cost  a  million  pounds  with  perhaps 
another  half  million  going  on  the  tea-house  and 
contents.  The  tea-ceremony  apart,  nothing 
commands  so  much  social  cachet  as  the  arts. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  their 
predilections  in  the  arts  has  been  for  Chinese 
ceramics,  particularly  of  the  Song  and  early 
Ming  periods.  The  Japanese  look  up  to 
Chinese  civilisation  to  which  they  owe  so 
much.  They  owe  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
would  like  but  at  least  they  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  debt. 

Among  the  many  other  non-Japanese  fields 
that  have  a  major  following  in  Japan  are 
Egyptian  and  Greek  antiquities,  the  Barbizon 
and  Impressionist  Schools  of  painting,  Euro- 
pean 19th-century  graphics  and  Galle  and 
Tiffany  glass.  All  of  these  and  many  other 
markets  have  been  affected  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  by  the  level  of  buying  by  Japanese 
dealers  and  collectors.  Also  affected,  but  not 
necessarily  more  so,  are  the  various  sectors  of 
the  Japanese  art  market,  many  of  which  enjoy 
considerable  international  support. 

The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  to  their  own 


heritage  has  been  rather  volatile.  Soon  after 
the  Meiji  Restoration  there  was  a  time  during 
which  they  violently  rejected  almost  even.- 
product  of  their  artistic  past  in  a  rather 
hysterical  attempt  to  embrace  Western  cul- 
ture. At  one  point  they  were  even  throwing 
away  their  great  Buddhist  sculpture,  but  sanit>' 
returned  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
export  of  important  works  of  art  and  requiring 
them  to  be  registered. 

Ever  since  then  there  has  been  a  real  dearth 
of  top-qualit\'  material  reaching  the  auction 
markets  in  the  West.  By  contrast,  an  enormous 
volume  of  low  and  medium  quality  Japanese 
goods  has  been  circulating  for  many  years. 
This  is  principally  the  stuff  of  which  auctions 
in  the  West  are  made  and  which  many 
Japanese  profess  to  disdain. 

Large  quantities  of  ceramics,  particularly 
linan  and  Arita  wares,  found  their  way  to 
1  Ml  rope  ever  since  the  17th  centur)'.  Much  of  it 
is  ot  \  en,'  moderate  quality,  not  crudely  made 
but  clumsy  by  comparison  with  the  finest 
Kakiemon.  The  fall  in  price  of  these  medium 
and  low  quality  wares  has  been  between  20% 
and  30%  over  the  last  two  years  and  prices 
ruling  inside  Japan  are  now  even  lower  than  in 
the  art  markets  of  the  West. 

Another  way  in  which  Japanese  works  of  art 
reached  Europe  was  as  a  result  of  the  Edict  of 
1871  which  forbade  the  wearing  of  swords. 
Thousands  of  swordsmiths  were  put  out  of 
work  overnight  and  the  market  was  flooded 
with  swords  and  their  fittings.  Not  only  did 
considerable  quantities  get  bought  by  Euro- 
pean visitors,  the  unemployed  craftsmen 
turned  to  bronze  vases,  animals  and  all  sorts  of 
metalware  and  lacquer,  mostly  of  fine 
workmanship  but  not  usually  of  great  artistic 
interest. 

Japanese  prints  are  the  most  widely 
appreciated  Japanese  art-form  outside  Japan. 
An  enormous  market  exists  in  America, 
France  and  Germany  in  particular.  These 
prints  overall  have  risen  in  value  further  and 
faster  than  any  other  sector  during  the  19708. 
The  range  of  prices  running  from  £S  to  over 


£50,000  reflects  the  enormous  variation  m 
quality  that  is  available.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulty  this  presents  in  calculating  the 
movement  of  the  market,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
increases  since  1970  have  been  between  300% 
and  1,000%. 

Prices  for  netsuke  also  rose  strongly  through 
much  of  the  1970s.  This  is  a  market  that 
depends  almost  entirely  on  non-Japanese 
buying,  in  this  case  principally  American. 
Although  new  record  prices  have  recently  been 
set,  prices  in  the  middle  range  have  been 
marking  time  or  slipping  back  a  bit  over  the 
last  year  or  two. 

The  Japanese  economy  has  itself  been  in  the 
doldrums  for  the  last  two  years.  Although  it 
may  still  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  enviable 
prosperity  by  comparison  with  most  other 
economies,  it  is  the  relative  position  that 
matters  and  Japanese  incomes  have  been 
lagging  behind  inflation  for  some  time.  Japan 
was  traditionally  a  poor  country;  the  hard 
times  that  persisted  well  into  the  1950s  have 
not  been  forgotten  and  the  Japanese,  who  have 
no  wish  to  return  to  those  conditions,  arc  being 
thriftier  than  ever.  These  cutbacks  in  expen- 
diture have  certainly  hit  the  art  market  and 
prices  within  Japan  have  drifted  back  in  many 
sectors  by  between  10%  and  30%. 

A  recent  8ur\'ey  revealed  that  a  remarkable 
95%  of  Japanese  consider  themselves  to  belong 
to  the  middle  class.  Perhaps  among  the  top  5% 
or  10%  of  those  arc  to  be  found  the  collectors 
who  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  art  market 
and  it  is  clear  that  their  disposable  income  has 
suffered. 

But  perhaps  less  obviously,  even  the  1% 
most  wealthy  industrialists,  whose  companies 
have  in  many  cases  failed  to  reach  their 
planned  level  of  profits,  arc  not  disposed  to 
buv  art  at  the  moment.  Furthermore  the 
memory  of  the  slide  in  the  prices  of 
Impressionist  paintings  and  Chinese  ceramics 
during  the  mid-seventies  is  still  fresh. 
Seasoned  investors  do  not  mind  a  set-back  in 
any  market  but  they  like  to  see  some 
consolidation   at    the   lower   levels  before 
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resuming  their  buying  programme. 

Just  how  flat  the  domestic  Japanese  market 
must  be  becomes  even  clearer  when  seen 
against  the  continuing  weakness  of  the  dollar 
and  the  pound  against  the  yen  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  Japanese  dealers  are  still  making  the  trek 
to  London  and  Paris,  finding  more  to  buy 
there  than  in  New  York,  but  considering  how 
attractively  low  in  terms  of  the  yen  prices  often 
appear,  their  highly  selective  buying  must 
reflect  the  difficulties  they  are  facing  in  selling 
at  home. 

Christie's  series  of  sales  in  Japan  which 
started  in  1980  has  acted  as  a  useful  measure  of 
the  market.  The  Japanese  were  not  only 
unfamiliar  with  the  concept  of  a  public  auc- 
tion, they  were  actually  hostile  on  the  grounds 
that  Christie's  were  encroaching  on  their 
territory'.  The  glaring  publicity  given  to  what 
may  well  have  been  true  market  prices  did  not 
make  it  any  easier  for  the  Japanese  dealers  who 
had  never  been  noted  for  timid  mark-ups. 
Their  customers  would  have  been  unlikely  to 
know  the  hammer  prices  achieved  in  London 
or  New  York,  but  it  was  a  different  matter 
when  the  objects  were  being  auctioned  more  or 
less  on  their  doorstep. 

Considering  all  the  difficulties,  the  patchy 
results  of  Christie's  1980  Tokyo  sales  should  be 
considered  reasonably  successful.  Some  of  the 
material  they  had  taken  with  them  went  down 
badly.  A  mixed  bag  of  European  19th  century 
paintings  did  poorly  whereas  Post- 
Impressionist  paintings  and  prints  did  well. 
Antiquities  and  both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
ceramics  were  again  mixed  but  by  no  means 
discouraging.  The  1981  series  of  sales  showed 
little  improvement,  yet  with  admirable  ten- 
acity Christie's  have  decided  to  persevere  with 
their  1982  programme,  even  though  con- 
ditions in  Japan  are  an\l:hingbut  favourable. 

Very  much  less  will  be  auctioned  this  year 
than  last,  and  reserves  will  be  realistically  low. 
Because  demand  for  oriental  ceramics  in  Japan 
is  currently  subdued  none  will  be  on  offer,  nor 
indeed  will  any  of  the  applied  arts  be 
represented. 

The  one  day  sale  on  February  21st  will 
consist  of  some  370  lots  of  which  over  300  are 
20th  centur}'  Western  prints.  The  selection  of 
material  seems  to  reflect  the  development  of 
Japanese  taste  in  this  field,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  melancholy  sentimentality  of  Chagall, 
Buffet,  Marie  Laurencin  and  Foujita  com- 
mands growing  admiration.  Fine  prints  by 
Renoir  and  Munch  are  offered  together  with  a 
rather  mixed  bag  of  Picassos. 

Christie's  decision  to  keep  these  sales  going 
will  surely  be  rewarded  in  time.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Japanese  economy  will 
bounce  back  as  soon  as  external  trade  recovers 
and  when  it  does  the  buying  power  of  the 
collecting  community  will  be  felt  again  both  in 
Japan  and  internationally. 


Netsuke 

The  Japanese  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
netsuke  and  no  one  has  explained  satisfactorily 
why  this  should  be  so.  During  the  Edo  period 
Japanese  men  and  women  carried  the  necessi- 
ties of  daily  life  such  as  money,  tobacco  and 
medicine  in  a  variety  of  containers  which  were 
worn  at  the  waist.  These  were  strung  on  a  cord 
which  passed  behind  the  sash  and  were 
prevented  from  slipping  down  by  The 
word  itself  means  something  like  'fastening 
made  from  a  root'  and  seems  to  bear  out  their 
originally  utilitarian  role.  During  the  17th 
century  growing  prosperity  enabled  more  to  be 
spent  on  personal  dress  and  by  1700  netsuke 
had  become  quite  important  pieces  of  personal 
decoration. 

Netsuke  are  probably  scorned  by  the 
Japanese  because  their  primarily  functional 
origin  made  them  seem  too  trivial  to  be 
considered  as  works  of  art  however  well  carved 
they  might  be.  One  can  well  imagine  that  if  in 
18th  century  Europe  garters  had  been 
exquisitely  embroidered  they  might  well  not 
attain  the  status  of  an  art-form  amongst  those 
who  used  them. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  market  lies 
outside  Japan.  If  the  Japanese  attitude  to 
netsuke  shifted  significantly  the  effect  on 
prices  could  be  quite  dramatic,  but  since  the 
Japanese  are  only  just  beginning  to  show  a 
little  interest  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  count  on 
any  change  in  projecting  an  investment 
performance. 

There  is  on  the  whole  little  demand  from 
museums  since  most  of  those  concerned  with 
Far  Eastern  art  already  have  fine  collections 
and  tend  to  use  their  precious  allocations  of 
cash  to  acquire  paintings,  sculpture  and 
ceramics  which  are  regarded  as  of  greater 
cultural  and  artistic  importance.  The  market 
therefore  is  basically  made  up  of  private 
collectors.  International  netsuke  conventions 
are  held  every  other  year  in  different  cities  and, 
particularly  when  in  London  and  New  York, 
major  auctions  are  timed  to  coincide  with 
them.  The  highest  price  yet  paid  for  a  netsuke 
was  $78,000  in  Honolulu  last  year,  a  50%  jump 
from  the  previous  high,  but  prices  in  the 
middle  range  have  hardly  moved  at  all  over  the 
last  two  years. 

The  most  common  materials  in  which 
netsuke  are  carved  are  wood,  ivory  and 
lacquer.  The  two  basic  types  are  the  katabori 
netsuke  (shape-carved)  which  is  a  miniature 
sculpture  that  can  be  looked  at  from  all  sides 
and  the  manju  netsuke  (rice-cake)  which  has  a 
circular,  flat,  bun-like  appearance.  Both  were 
bored  with  two  holes,  one  of  which  was  larger 
than  the  other  to  take  the  knot. 

The  earliest  netsuke  still  widely  available 
today  are  the  large  examples  in  wood  and  ivory 
mostly    of   human    figures,    Japanese  and 
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foreign,  which  were  mainly  car\ed  in  Osaka 
from  the  early  18th-century  onwards.  Another 
important  18th  century  group,  made  in  Kyoto 
as  well  as  Osaka  consists  of  Chinese  lions 
(shishi),  tigers,  rabbits,  rats,  dragons  and 
other  animals.  Many  of  these  bear  signatures 
from  the  middle  of  the  18th  centun,-  onwards, 
and  in  all,  probably  about  half  the  total 
number  produced  were  signed.  Rather  more 
than  that  number  now  bear  signatures.  Set- 
suke  sold  by  the  leading  auction-houses  are 
catalogued  as  signed,  unsigned  or  inscribed. 
The  last  description  means  that  the  cat- 
aloguers do  not  consider  the  signature  to  be 
consistent  with  the  style  or  quality-  of  the  piece 
on  which  it  appears.  As  in  many  other  fields  of 
Japanese  art  the  classification  of  netsuke  is  a 
very  subjective  affair  and  the  range  of  opinions 
available  is  itself  a  problem. 

In  the  late  18th  centun,-  further  Schools 
were  established  at  Edo  (modern  Tokyo)  and 
Nagoya  and  judging  by  the  enormous  number 
which  have  sun-ived  it  seems  that  production 
peaked  in  the  1800-1850  period.  The  limita- 
tions of  this  art-form  were  felt  by  some  of  the 
netsuke  car\'ers  themselves  who  in  the  1860s 
began  to  work  on  larger  scale  objects.  It  may  be 
that  Western  collectors  will  in  any  case  be 
draw'n,  as  in  other  sectors  of  the  art  market,  to 
the  tiny  tour-de-force  representations  of 
animals.  It  is  in  any  case  worth  noting  that 


these  have  been  in  greater  demand  than 
netsuke  of  mythological  figures.  After  Japan 
opened  up  to  the  West  in  the  1860s  and  as 
\\'estem  styles  of  dress  began  to  be  adopted  the 
demand  for  real  netsuke  declined.  .\t  the  same 
time  however  large  quantities  of  infenor 
car\  ings  in  ivon,-  drilled  with  two  token  holes 
to  make  them  look  like  netsuke  were  turned  out 
to  satisfy  foreign  demand. 

Leaving  aside  the  19th-  and  20th-century 
'souvenir'  pieces,  the  market  as  a  whole  has 
risen  by  between  300%  and  dOO'^c  over  the  last 
ten  years.  Several  outstanding  collections  were 
formed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
but  most  were  dispersed  by  about  1930.  A 
second  wave  of  collecting  began  in  the  1960s 
and  considering  the  depth  of  the  recession  over 
the  last  two  years  the  market  has  held  up 
remarkably  well. 

Quite  apart  from  any  effect  of  the  economic 
recession  the  market  has  had  to  contend  with,  a 
spate  of  plastic  forgeries  of  remarkable  quality- 
has  probably  undermined  confidence  to  some 
extent.  Ven,-  good  copies  of  famous  netsuke  by 
various  of  the  great  masters  usually  in  wood  or 
ivon.-  have  been  circulating  for  many  years,  but 
the  arrival  of  forgeries  in  plastic  was  a  surprise. 
These  were  particularly  convincing  because 
the  manufacturers  had  even  succeeded  in 
simulating  the  grain  of  the  ivor}-.  However, 
after  just  a  few  seconds  over  the  flame  of  a 


cigarette  lighter  these  will  give  off  a  strong 
whiff  of  plastic  which  is  of  course  imnicdiately 
conclusive. 

Less  dangerous  to  collectors  are  the  very- 
crude  ivon.-  carvings  of  the  kind  sold  for 
around  £20  at  Hong  Kong  Airport.  It  is 
conceivable  that  these  can  be  resold  for  much 
higher  prices  claiming  to  be  fine  19th-century 
work,  but  only  a  very  inexpenenced  collector 
could  be  hoodwinked. 

The  Great  Japan  Exhibition  now  on  in 
London  has  some  40  netsuke  on  display,  all  of 
them  from  London  museums.  They  make  a 
ven,-  effective  resume  of  the  field  including 
beautiful,  grotesque,  humorous  and  tragic 
examples.  If  this  field  continues  to  develop  as 
every  other  sector  of  the  art  market,  the  wise 
collector  will,  if  he  can  afford  it,  go  for  netsuke 
by  the  great  masters  such  as  L'nsho  Hakuryu, 
Masatsugu,  Masanao  and  Mitsuharu.  Some 
three  thousand  caners  of  netsuke  are  known 
by  name  but  since  young  artists  often  grouped 
themselves  round  a  master  and  since  they  were 
inclined  to  cut  the  characters  of  the  master's 
signature  even  on  their  own  masterpieces  the 
question  of  attribution  is  often  very  confused. 
But  it  is  imfX)rtant  to  remember  that  some  of 
the  greatest  masters  did  not  sign  their  work  - 
nearly  half  the  netsuke  in  the  Great  Japan 
Exhibition  are  unattributed.  A  well-tramed 
eye  therefore  counts  for  a  lot. 


(Belou) 

Risuke  Garaku:  Ii-ory  model  of  a  reclining  ox.  sold  at 
Sotheby's  for  £1,100.  Good  netsuke  have  risen  in  value  by 
between  JOO^c  and  lOOO^c  since  1970. 


(Above) 

Unsho  Hakuryu:  Study  of  a  tigress 
and  three  cubs,  sold  at  Sotheby's  for 
£11.500. 
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Painting 

The  market  for  Japanese  painting  in  the  West 
is  quite  unlike  any  other  sector  of  the  art 
market.  Firstly,  the  finest  work  has  been  very 
closely  guarded  in  aristocratic  Japanese  fami- 
lies, often  for  several  hundred  years.  The 
nature  of  a  Japanese  scroll  of  the  hanging  kind 
is  such  that  it  is  meant  to  be  unrolled  and  hung 
in  an  alcove  for  perhaps  five  or  ten  days  in  any 
one  year.  Nearly  all  the  scrolls  are  extremely 
fragile  and  even  though  the  mineral  pigments 
of  the  paint  were  intended  to  sink  into  the  silk 
or  paper,  the  paint  is  still  apt  to  flake  off  if  the 
scrolls  are  knocked  about  or  subjected  to  the 
wrong  atmospheric  conditions. 

Because  Japanese  scrolls  are  obviously 
unsuited  to  the  busy  viewing  days  that  precede 
public  auctions  in  the  West,  the  finest  are 
never  sold  in  this  way.  Such  traffic  as  there  is  in 
top  quality'  paintings  -  and  prices  are  believed 
to  go  as  high  as  half  a  million  pounds  -  takes 
place  directly  bet^veen  Japanese  dealers  and 
clients  who  if  outside  Japan  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  American  museums. 

Another  massive  problem  with  Japanese 
paintings  is  that  only  a  handful  of  people  have 
a  really  profound  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  Whereas  there  are 
thousands  of  scholarly  books  on  European 
painters,  jsractically  no  serious  analysis  of 
great  Japanese  artists  has  yet  been  carried  out. 
The  lack  of  expertise  is  such  that  only  one  man 
in  England,  two  in  America  and  perhaps 
another  two  in  Japan  are  reckoned  to  know  the 
field  in  depth.  Buyers  therefore  have  little 
confidence  in  the  attributions  made  by  dealers 
and  auctioneers  and  are  reluctant  to  stake  large 
sums  on  paintings  that  may  turn  out  to  be 
merely  'in  the  style  of  a  great  master. 


These  doubts  and  fears  begin  to  affect  the 
entire  Japanese  painting  market  although  in 
one  way  this  operates  to  the  advantage  of 
collectors.  Many  late  18th-  and  early 
19th-century  Ukiyo-e  paintings  of  good 
quality  are  selling  for  considerably  less  than 
many  good  quality  prints  of  the  same  period. 

At  the  autumn  sales  in  London  and  New 
York,  many  pleasing  scrolls  in  good  condition 
were  sold  for  well  under  £1,000.  Many  of  them 
were,  admittedly,  what  the  salerooms  describe 
as  'decorative',  and  although  this  is  intended  to 
be  construed  as  denigrating  their  artistic  quality 
it  should  not  be  taken  as  the  final  word  on  the 
matter.  Some,  particularly  those  dating  from 
the  late  19th  centun,' after  the  Meiji  Restoration 
of  1868,  are  indeed  quite  crude  and  even  garish, 
but  others  are  sensitively  painted  and  sell  for  a 
fraction  of  the  price  of  their  'decorative'  coun- 
terparts in  the  European  painting  market . 

As  a  result  of  collectors'  misgivings  prices 
for  medium  and  low  quality  paintings  have 
been  more  or  less  static  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years.  They  have  therefore  fallen  far 
behind  not  only  Japanese  prints  but  are  also 
very  inexpensive  in  relation  to  most  European 
and  American  Schools  of  painting. 

It  would  be  quite  understandable  if  both 
Japanese  paintings  and  prints  were  equally 
unappreciated  in  the  West  but  the  existence  of 
a  much  more  buoyant  market  for  prints 
remains  unexplained.  It  must  be  recognised 
though  that  Japanese  painting  does  present 
particular  difficulties  to  the  Western  eye.  Just 
about  everything  that  could  be  different  to 
European  conventions  was  different.  It  was 
not  just  that  the  appearance  of  Japanese  people 
and  dress  was  strange  to  Europeans,  it  was  also 
that  since  Japanese  painters  had  practically  no 
interest  in  the  human  face  or  figure  they 


rendered  people  in  highly  stylised  form. 

The  Western  eye  which  therefore  sees  in 
most  Japanese  paintings  of  people  so  many 
tailor's  dummies  engaged  in  unfamiliar  activi- 
ties has  little  to  associate  with  and  it  is  rather 
through  Japanese  renderings  of  nature  that  a 
first  affinity  can  be  struck. 

Just  as  the  Japanese  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese  the  traditional  forms  of  pictorial 
representation  -  the  vertical  hanging  and  the 
horizontal  hand  scroll  -  so  they  took  landscape 
too  as  the  classical  subject  for  their  painting. 
The  Chinese  had  needed  to  compress  the 
features  of  a  landscape  into  a  vertical 
perspective  when  representing  them  on  a 
hanging  scroll,  and  this  too  became  a  favourite 
Japanese  art-form.  There  too  for  the  Western 
eye  is  a  most  unfamiliar  treatment  of  a 
landscape  but  nonetheless  one  that  is  clearly 
understandable. 

The  Japanese  are  often  alleged  to  have  a 
particularly  strong  link  with  nature.  The  roots 
of  this  may  go  back  to  their  ancient  Shinto 
religion  which  held  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
spirits  inhabited  every  corner  of  Japan  and  in 
whose  power  it  lay,  if  certain  rituals  were 
observed  at  their  shrines,  to  grant  fertility, 
successful  harvests  and  so  on.  It  may  also  have 
to  do  with  the  healthy  respect  or  even  fear  most 
Japanese  feel  for  nature  thanks  to  the 
comparatively  hazardous  geophysical  con- 
ditions in  which  they  live.  Japan  still  has  58 
active  volcanoes;  at  least  one  or  two  destruc- 
tive earthquakes  occur  every  year  apart  from 
the  several  thousand  shocks  and  tremors  that 
are  also  registered,  and  the  country  has  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  typhoons  and  floods. 

But  the  third  and  most  compelling  reason 
must  be  that  the  Japanese  code  of  conduct  has 
so  developed  that  too  pressing  an  enquiry  into 
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mother's  character  is  a  gross  discourtesy. 
Thus  the  interpretation  of  a  subject's  persona- 
lty which  may  fully  occupy  a  Western  artist  is  a 
more  or  less  no-go  area  for  the  Japanese  artist, 
and  for  this  reason  he  turns  automatically  to 
nature. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  representations  of 
nature,  including  animals,  that  the  Japanese 
artist  is  able  to  let  his  genius  run  free.  He  took 
over  from  the  Chinese  the  desire  to  convey  the 
essence  of  a  subject  rather  than  to  represent  it 
accurately  and  a  good  deal  of  stylisation  occurs 
even  in  Japanese  landscapes  -  the  mountains 
can  become  a  series  of  symmetrical  humps, 
jranches  of  trees  mechanical  and  so  on. 

Apart  from  scrolls,  collectors  of  Japanese 
paintings  can  go  for  sliding  doors  or  the  folding 
screens  that  fit  most  easily  into  the  decor  of  a 
Western  house.  On  periods  of  painting  the 
choice  is  much  more  restricted,  with  little  of 
the  earliest  years  available.  The  traditional 
Japanese  style  of  non-religious  painting  - 
Yamato-e  -  evolved  in  the  12th  century  and 
influenced  many  later  Schools.  Never  again 
was  Japanese  painting  to  represent  humanity 
with  such  down-to-earth,  lively  and  humour- 
ous extrospection. 

The  development  of  Japanese  painting  is  at 
east  as  complicated  as  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Within  the  field  certain  Schools  have  already 
attracted  Western  collectors  more  than  others 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  more  likely  than  not 
to  continue  to  do  so  will  contribute  to  the 
evolution  of  their  prices.  The  Kano  School, 
founded  by  To  Kano  Eitoku  (1543-90),  and 
the  Tosa  School  which  are  the  best  known  in 
the  West  reaffirm  the  genius  of  the  Japanese  as 
narrative  painters  as  well  as  landscapists. 

But  within  these  the  straightforward  ink- 
paintings  in  black  are  harder  for  the  Westerner 


(Left) 

An  unsigned  six-leaf  screen  sold  for  £4,000  at 
Christie's  in  October  last  year.  Medium 
quality  Japanese  painting  is  greatly 
undervalued  in  relation  to  Japanese  prints. 


(Right) 

Tawara  Sosetsu:  one  of  a  pair  of  six-leaf 
screens.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  these  flowers 
being  more  sensitively  handled.  These  and 
other  remarkable  nature  studies  are  included 
in  the  Great  Japan  Exhibition. 


to  appreciate,  just  as  the  an  of  calligraphy 
occupies  a  lowly  place  in  European  culture  bv 
comparison  with  Oriental,  so  the  subtleties  of 
line  and  touch  in  Japanese  ink-painting  are 
largely  lost  on  the  untrained  eye.  Eitoku  was 
the  first  to  use  the  gold  leaf  baclqgrounds  which 
gave  such  exceptional  depth  to  his  landscapes. 
Much  of  his  work  has  been  destroyed  but  that 
of  his  family  and  followers  in  the  Kano 
tradition  for  the  next  three  hundred  years 
constitute  one  of  the  main  streams  of  Japanese 
painting. 

The  Tosa  School  is  a  more  direct  develop- 
ment from  the  Yamato-e  medieval  scrolls.  It  is 
characterised  by  straightforward,  conven- 
tional drawing  and  flat  opaque  blocks  of 
colour.  During  the  Edo  period  the  Kano 
and  Tosa  styles  were  thoroughly  mixed  with 
each  other  and  yet  other  styles  as  artists 
began  to  accommodate  the  tastes  of  a  new 
clientele. 

The  rigid  stratification  of  society  by  the 
Tokugawa  government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  centur}'  into  four  classes  -  nobles  and 
warriors  followed  by  farmers,  artisans  and 
merchants  -  resulted  in  a  demand  for  new 
forms  of  art.  The  merchant  class  became  much 
more  prosperous  throughout  the  17th  century. 
As  patrons  of  the  theatre  and  the  pleasure 
quarters  of  the  cities  they  wanted  paintings  of 
actors,  courtesans  and  tea-houses  as  well  as  the 
more  traditional  subjects  of  animals  and 
country  scenes. 

The  artisans  shared  the  merchants'  tastes 
and  to  satisfy  them  the  Ukiyo-e  School  of 
painting  was  duly  born.  Within  this  new  style 
the  human  figure  assumes  far  greater  promi- 
nence, although  even  now  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  human  activity  rather  than  the  character. 
Since  the  Ukiyo-e  School  continued  to  provide 


for  the  tastes  of  these  classes  for  over  three 
centuries  the  variation  in  quality  could  hardly 
be  wider.  The  most  accomplished  work  shows 
a  refined  sense  of  balance  together  very  often 
with  the  richest  and  most  vivid  colours.  But 
although  superficially  similar,  a  careful 
comparison  of  17th-,  18th-  and  19th-,  let  alone 
20th-centur)'  paintings  always  reveals  impor- 
tant differences  and  collectors  need  to  be  very 
discriminating. 

During  the  18th  centun,-  many  artists  turned 
again  to  nature  for  their  subjects  and  among 
the  great  practitioners  are  .Maruyama  Okyo 
(1733-95),  .Mori  Sosen  (1747-1821),  Kishi 
Ganku  (1749-1835),  .Matsumura  Goshun 
( 1 752- 1 8 1 1 )  and  Nagasawa  Rosetsu  ( 1 755-99) . 
Works  that  are  indisputably  by  any  of  these 
masters  practically  never  come  on  the  market 
and  when  they  do  the  documentation  needed 
to  support  their  claim  to  authenticity  is  vitally 
important. 

More  modest  work  by  their  many  followers 
may  be  readily  bought,  but  this  is  still  largely 
uncharted  territor)'  as  far  as  Western  collectors 
are  concerned  and  pricing  tends  to  be  rather 
haphazard. 

Whereas  salerooms  in  the  West  have  helped 
to  develop  the  markets  for  Japanese  art-objects 
of  almost  even.-  kind,  a  special  difficulty 
remains  with  Japanese  paintings.  Top-class 
work  never  appears  in  the  salerooms,  partly 
because  of  their  fragility  referred  to  earlier,  but 
also  because  such  a  method  is  inherently  un- 
Japanese. 

As  research  progresses,  yardsticks  for  dating 
and  attribution  may  become  more  reliable  and 
existing  owners  of  Japanese  paintings  may  get 
some  pleasant  as  well  as  nasty  surprises.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  really  a  field  for  collectors  with 
great  knowledge  or  strong  nerves. 
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Swords 


The  sword  has  a  specially  exalted  place  in 
Japanese  culture.  Not  only  did  a  sacred  sword, 
together  with  the  curved  jewels  and  sacred 
mirror,  form  part  of  the  Japanese  imperial 
regalia,  swords  generally  were  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  samurai  warrior  class  which 
came  to  the  fore  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
centur\'  as  the  foundations  of  Japan's  feudal 
system  were  laid. 

The  Samurai  code  -  Bushido  -  called  for  a 
fanatical  loyalt}'  to  the  feudal  lord,  inluding  of 
course  the  readiness  to  die  without  hesitation 
in  his  service.  The  Samurai's  sword  became 
the  tangible  expression  of  his  honour,  dearer  to 
him  than  life  itself. 

Most  Westerners'  knowledge  of  Japanese 
swords  is  based  on  the  scenes  in  Kurosawa's 
epic  film  The  Seven  Samurai.  One  memorable 
sequence  showed  a  samurai  practising  his 
extraordinary  martial  art  at  dawn  in  a  forest  as 
the  sun  was  breaking  through  the  mist.  The 
long  slightly  curved  blade  for  a  time  moved 
slowly  and  gracefully  through  the  air  then 
made  a  lightning  cut  at  an  imaginary  target. 
The  overpowering  impression  was  of  the 
samurai's  seriousness  and  dedication  to  his  art. 
European  swordsmanship,  although  no  doubt 
in  its  day  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  never 
seemed  to  be  invested  with  the  same  mystical 
power,  least  of  all  as  it  was  practised  by  Errol 
Flynn. 

Not  surprisingly  the  art  of  making  a  sword 
and  its  fittmgs  called  for  highly  skilled  crafts- 
men. In  ancient  Japan  the  swordsmith  ranked 
among  the  highest  in  the  artisan  class  and 
almost  ever\"  part  of  the  sword-making  process 
was  seen  in  a  quasi-religious  light.  The 
samurai  themselves  and  even  emperors  are 
know^n  to  have  undertaken  the  forging  of 
sword-blades.  To  produce  a  perfect  blade 
could  take  several  months  and  throughout  the 
forging  process  the  swordsmith  purified 
himself  with  cold  water  ever\'  day,  prayed  for 
help  in  his  work  and  was  forbidden  sex,  alcohol 
and  meat. 

If  one  were  to  ask  -  was  it  all  worth  it?  -  even 
the  most  jaded  Japanophobe  must  answer  yes. 
The  pursuit  of  excellence  in  this  field  was 
rewarded  as  early  as  the  11th  century.  The 
fame  of  Japanese  blades  spread  and  the 
Chinese  themselves  became  avid  buyers. 

Japanese  swords  have  been  circulating  in  the 
West  for  centuries  although  the  enormous 
quantities  that  left  Japan  after  the  wearing  of 
swords  became  illegal  in  1871  gave  a  sudden 
boost  to  the  number  of  collectors.  At  present  the 
highest  price  for  a  single  blade -a  14th  century 
example  of  the  Ichimonji  School  -  was  paid  in 
1980  and  stands  at  £10,500,  while  £25,000  has 
been  paid  for  a  pair  with  all  their  fittings  made  by 
Kotetsu  duringthelate  ITthcentury. 

The  age  of  a  sword  has  no  value  in  itself. 


superb  blades  were  still  being  forged  during 
the  19th  century  and  the  tradition  is  carried  on 
today.  For  every  sword-blade  sold  there  are 
three  or  four  tsuba  (guards)  or  full  sets  of 
sword-furniture  since  a  samurai  would  have 
several  sets  for  different  occasions.  In  judging 
a  sword,  the  blade  is  the  first  consideration 
followed  by  the  tempered  edge,  the  pattern  of 
the  metal  and  the  form  of  the  tang.  Most 
people  look  first  at  the  signature  of  the 
swordsmith  but  this  is  by  no  means  reliable. 
Many  outstanding  blades  are  unsigned  and  the 
Japanese  have  been  applying  the  signatures  of 
the  great  swordsmiths  for  at  least  300  years. 
The  signature  of  a  minor  swordsmith  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  genuine  and  therefore  in  a 
curious  way  preferable  to  that  of  a  famous  one. 

B.  W.  Robinson  lists  over  50  types  of /zawon 
or  outlines  caused  by  the  crystalline  formations 
of  the  metal  on  the  tempered  edge  and  these 
are  important  in  attributing  a  blade  to  a  School 
or  particular  swordsmith.  But  one  trouble  with 
Japanese  swords  is  that  if  you  ask  five  different 
experts  about  a  particular  blade  you  are  very 
likely  to  end  up  with  five  different  opinions. 

One  director  of  the  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum  in  the  1930s  had  no  liking  for 
Japanese  swords  and  sold  off  a  large  part  of  the 
collection.  Fortunately  there  remain  some 
exceptional  examples  which  can  be  shown  to 
interested  visitors.  Japanese  experts  pass 
through  from  time  to  time;  sometimes  they 
rhapsodise  over  a  blade  the  preceding  visitor 
has  condemned  as  a  forgery.  Such  radical 
differences  of  opinion  do  not  breed  confidence 

(Left) 

A  silver-mounted  Aikuchi,  sold  at  Sotheby's 
for  £1,600  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Interest 
in  Japanese  swords  has  recently  been 
rekindled  by  a  number  of  high  quality  sales. 

(Below) 

A  tsuba,  sold  for  £130  in  London  last  year.  A 
samurai  would  have  several  sword  fittings  for 
different  occasions. 
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'in  the  market  and  many  collectors  are  rightly 
apprehensive  of  spending  large  sums. 

Prices  rose  ver^'  slowly  from  1970  to  1975 
and  then  remained  almost  static  for  the  next 
four  years.  An  unusually  good  supply  of 
swords  and  fittings  over  the  last  two  years  has 
rekindled  interest  and  prices  have  risen  by 
between  30%  and  50%.  Sotheby's  recent  sale 
of  the  Backhoff  Collection  made  ^178, 000  with 
every  lot  sold  and  averaging  20%  above  the 
high  estimates. 

Whereas  buyers  of  antique  firearms 
.sometimes  enjoy  shooting  with  items  from 
their  collections,  owners  of  Japanese  swords 
would  be  unwise  to  play  samurai  games  of  any 
kind.  The  blades  are  very  easily  damaged 
indeed.  The  handling  and  cleaning  of  a  sword 
are  the  subjects  of  an  elaborate  ritual.  If  a  blade 
were  touched  by  a  finger  and  returned  to  its 
scabbard  the  steel  would  be  indelibly  marked 
or  at  least  need  to  be  reground  with  special 
powder. 

A  quarterly  magazine  entitled  Bushido  has 
been  published  for  the  last  two  years  in 
Honolulu  and  is  generating  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  Japanese  arms.  The  original  Bush- 
ido code  is  most  bewildering  to  the  Western 
mind,  particularly  in  the  20th  century.  But  its 
attractions  to  many  modern  Japanese  are  well- 
known  and  the  danger  of  resurgent  Japanese 
militarism  under  the  guise  of  self-defense  is 
clearly  appreciated  in  the  West. 

An  18th  century  treatise  on  samurai  ethics, 
Hagakure,  still  read  today,  stresses  the 
Bushido  ideals  of  readiness  for  combat,  self- 
sacrifice  and  loyalty,  and  idealises  death  for  the 
chosen  cause.  Many  Japanese  would  like  to 
escape  from  their  heritage  of  fanaticism  for 
fear  of  the  consequences  it  may  yet  produce 
today.  They  would  like  to  see  Japanese  energy 
directed  into  activities  which  set  a  rather 
higher  value  on  human  life  and  individuality. 

But  the  fanaticism  has  always  been  con- 
tained within  rigid  codes  of  behaviour.  The 
unexpected  has  always  been  anathema  to  the 
Japanese  and  codes  of  personal  conduct 
offered  some  protection  in  the  past,  as  they  do 
today,  against  the  horror  of  spontaneous 
behaviour.  The  first  Shogun  authorised  the 
samurai  to  cut  down  on  the  spot  any  commoner 
who  behaved  'in  a  manner  other  than 
expected'.  It  is  perhaps  the  extraordinary 
fanatical  brutality  associated  with  Japanese 
swords  that  explains  their  unpopularity  over 
the  last  ten  years  compared  with  other 
Japanese  artefacts. 

(Bight) 

Utamaro:  Courtesan  Hanamurasaki  of 
Tama-ya,  sold  at  Sotheby's  for  £5,000  last 
year.  In  his  famous  series  of  'Outstanding 
Beauties  of  the  Day'  Utamaro' s  portrayal  of 
women  was  so  stereotyped  that  collectors 
could  well  play  'spot  the  difference'. 


Prints 

The  Japanese  art-form  most  familiar  to 
Westerners  is  undoubtedly  the  colour  wood- 
block print.  The  printing  of  texts  and  some 
Buddhist  images  had  been  going  on  in  Japan 
since  the  8th  century  but  it  was  during  the  17th 
century  that  widening  education  called  for 
illustrated  books. 

The  development  from  popular  illustrated 
books  to  single-sheet  prints  is  supposed  to  have 
occured  in  the  1670s  and  before  long  colourful 
images  were  being  sold  at  ver\'  low  prices  to  the 


ordinar>'  working  classes.  No  market  research 
was  needed  to  establish  the  subject-matter  for 
which  demand  was  strongest.  The  famous 
courtesans  of  the  pleasure  districts  and  erotic 
scenes  were  among  the  permanent  best -sellers. 
Representations  of  leading  actors  and  legen- 
dary warriors  were  also  f)opular. 

Japanese  prints  dating  from  before  1741 
would  have  been  either  simply  in  black  outline 
or  coloured  by  hand.  Collectors  set  great  store 
by  the  different  shades  of  red  that  were 
generally  used.  After  a  method  of  printing  in 
two  colours  was  invented  in  1741  the  effects 
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created  by  the  combination  of  red  and  usually 
green  as  the  second  colour  were  often  ex- 
tremely impressive  and  seem  to  be  only 
marginally  improved  upon  by  the  introduction 
of  four  colour  printing  in  the  1760s. 

But  it  is  the  design  quality  of  Japanese  prints 
that  is  perhaps  their  most  striking  feature. 
Moronobu  (c.  1625-  c.  1695)  who  started  the 
whole  Ukiyo-e  style  of  print-making  was 
himself  the  son  of  an  embroiderer  for  whom 
design  was  the  primary  consideration.  Some  of 
Moronobu's  followers  also  came  from  design- 
orientated  occupations  such  as  sign-board 
painting  and  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ukiyo-e  style  of  print-making  relies  on  design 
rather  than  creative  art  as  it  is  understood  in 
the  West. 

Perhaps  the  almost  universal  appeal  of 
Japanese  prints  depends  upon  their  totally 
undemanding  content.  The  fiat  linear  style  of 
drawing  has  a  primitive  quality  which  calls  for 
little  imaginative  interpretation. 

The  almost  simplistic  quality  of  these 
prints,  it  might  be  argued,  is  at  once  their 
strength  and  their  weakness.  Just  how 
important  they  really  are  in  the  Japanese  and 
wider  cultural  contexts  will  determine  their 
value  in  the  long  term.  Certainly,  the  market  is 
showing  many  signs  of  strength  at  the 
moment.  A  new  record  price  of  £57,000  for  a 
Japanese  print  was  paid  in  Paris  last  December 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of  the  market 
has  been  comparatively  strong  in  spite  of  the 
even  less  frequent  appearances  by  Japanese 
dealers  in  Western  salerooms. 

There  remain  in  Japan  vast  quantities  of 


moderate  quality  prints  and  Japanese  dealers 
have  no  need  to  stock  up  with  such  material. 
On  the  other  hand  they  have  been  keen  buyers 
of  top  quality  material  but  are  now  outbid  by 
Swiss  and  American  collectors. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sensitive 
draughtsmanship  and  graceful  effects 
produced  by  the  great  Japanese  print  artists,  it 
is  nevertheless  very  strange  that  Western 
collectors  should  become  so  enamoured  of  a 
style  that  downgrades  the  human  face  into  a 
stereotype.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  of 
the  millions  of  people  in  the  world  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  to  find  two  faces  that  are 
really  alike.  Considering  the  unlimited  num- 
ber of  beautiful  women,  each  so  different  to  the 
rest,  that  the  Japanese  print-makers  might 
have  chosen  to  represent,  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  such  an  artist  willingly  decide  to 
portray  all  women  as  substantially  the  same. 
The  great  Utamaro,  who  was  famed  for  his 
prints  of  beautiful  women,  used  the  same 
outline  block  to  print  two  beauties  0-Kita  and 
0-Hisa  each  on  a  side  of  the  same  sheet  of 
paper. 

If,  as  is  surely  the  case,  a  world  in  which  all 
beautiful  women  looked  the  same  would 
quickly  grow  dull,  why  should  not  the  same 
apply  to  a  portfolio  of  prints?  The  answer  can 
only  be  that  the  Western  collector  applies  a 
double  standard  to  Japanese  prints. 

But  the  representation  of  women  as  ciphers 
or  the  suppression  of  their  individuality  is 
echoed  in  the  suppression  of  the  print-maker's 
own  personality.  A  kind  of  guild  system 
operated  among  print-makers.  A  master  would 


have  working  round  him  several  pupils 
together  perhaps  with  members  of  this  family. 
The  star  pupil  would  be  designated  successor 
and  when  the  master  died  he  would  take  the 
master's  name,  adding  a  number  -  as  for 
instance  Kunisada  V  -  to  label  his  place  in  the 
'dynasty'. 

In  this  way  the  artist's  own  name  was  made 
to  remain  quite  subordinate. 

If  Japanese  print-making  was  regarded  in 
Japan  itself  as  a  plebeian  art,  its  colourful, 
mildly  exotic  and  straightforward  character 
has  almost  as  broadly  based  an  appeal  in  the 
West  today.  After  prolonged  exposure  to  them 
some  collectors  begin  to  find  the  gracefulness 
with  which  the  female  figures  are  invariably 
portrayed  repetitive  and  stilted  and  'graduate' 
to  landscapes  and  other  subjects  where  human 
figures  are  less  prominent. 

Experienced  dealers  have  been  recommend- 
ing new  entrants  to  the  market  to  stick  to  prints 
predating  the  Meiji  Restoration  of  1868  and 
preferably  to  those  of  the  pre- 1830  period  since 
a  general  decline  in  quality  thereafter  is  widely 
believed  to  have  set  in.  Nevertheless,  as 
reported  in  the  Investment  File  of  April  last, 
prices  for  the  once  reviled  Kunisada  have  put 
up  at  least  as  good  an  investment  performance 
as  the  great  masters  such  as  Utamaro,  Hirosh- 
ige,  Hokusai  and  Harunobu  over  the  last  five  or 
so  years.  The  late  1981  sales  showed  a  con- 
tinued tendency  for  the  top  quality  material  to 
sell  readily  but  a  slight  faltering  of  prices  at  the 
lower  levels.  Anyone  convinced  of  the  long- 
term  future  of  the  bottom  end  of  the  market 
might  be  well  advised  to  start  buying  now. 


(Riffht) 

Harunobu:  A  young  couple  in  court 
dress  kissing,  probably  the  first  sheet 
of  an  album  of  erotic  scenes,  sold  for 
I JOO  in  Ijmd'm  last  year. 
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designer's  choice: 

he  preston  phillips 

apartmenI 


A a  child  in  Alabama,  Preston  Phillips 
would  dream  of  one  day  being  a  success- 
ful architect  and  of  waking  up  in  the  morning 
and  seeing  the  Empire  State  Building  from 
where  he  lay.  At  30  years  of  age  he  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  young  architects  in  New  York. 
WTien  he  was  searching  around  lower  Manhat- 
ten  for  an  apartment  where  he  could  combine 
both  private  and  office  accommodation,  he 
was  shown  one  which  appealed  to  him. 
Walking  through  the  empty  open  space  he 
suddenly  turned  around  and  there  through  the 
window,  between  a  gap  in  some  buildings,  was 
his  dream,  The  Empire  State  Building,  and 
exactly  where  he  was  standing  now  lies  his  bed. 
Most  of  what  Preston  Phillips  dreams  about,  or 
wants,  comes  true. 

He  studied  architecture  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sit}-,  Alabama  and  from  the  outset  wanted  to 
work  for  Paul  Rodolph  when  he  finished  his 
studies.  'He  is  an  architect  I  could  understand. 
I  saw  this  church  in  Toskegee  and  I  knew  I  just 
had  to  work  for  him'.  This  was  not  an  easy 
achievement  because  Rodolph  receives  hun- 
dreds of  applications  ever}-  year  and  most  of 
them  get  turned  down:  how  many  brash  raw 
newly  qualified  architects  can  someone  of  his 


calibre  take  on  a  year?  Usually  only  as  many 
leave  to  set  up  their  own  practices. 

When  he  became  a  senior  at  Auburn  he  was 
elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Speaker  Series  and 
to  organise  and  invite  various  eminent  men  to 
come  and  talk  on  their  particular  subject.  They 
were  usually  men  with  political  overtones  such 
as  the  late  President  Kennedy,  but  Paul 
Rodolph  was  Phillips  own  special  choice.  'I 
looked  after  him  and  I  begged  him  for  a  job. 
What  had  I  got  to  lose :  this  was  the  one  man  I 
wanted  to  work  for  and  there  was  I  looking 
after  him.  I  guess  he  could  have  ignored  me 
and  dismissed  me  as  a  boring  intruder  but  he 
was  great.  He  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say  and 
asked  to  see  what  I  had  done.  He  seemed 
interested,  he  seemed  really  interested.  Maybe 
he  was  just  being  polite.  I  think  great  men 
always  find  time,  don't  you?'  He  questions  his 
own  statements  and  one  knows  that  this  is  not 
an  invitation  to  start  an  argument  but  merely 
an  emphasis  on  a  particular  point  he  has  made. 
'When  I'd  finished  at  Alabama  I  wrote  asking 
to  work  for  him.  I  went  for  an  interview  and  he 
explained  that  although  he  liked  my  work  there 
just  wasn't  any  room  for  an  architect  in  the 
practice.  Some  while  later  I  went  for  another 


interview  but  he  still  didn't  offer  me  a  job'.  I  ■ 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  felt  disconsolate  and  if  I 
maybe  Paul  Rodolph  had  been  playing  games  ^ 
with  him  as  some  successful  men  are  apt  to  do ; 
a  kind  of  snob-sadism.  He  disagreed  No,  I 
didn't  think  he  was  being  insincere.  I  am  sure 
that  he  was  genuinely  interested  in  how  I  was  i 
getting  on  and  wanted  to  see  if  my  work  was 
progressing.  It's  very  easy  to  leave  college  with 
honours  and  then  kind  of  lose  them  between 
there  and  your  first  professional  work.  The 
talent  seems  to  burn  down.  Maybe  its  because 
you  were  treated  as  a  really  clever  guy  at 
University  and  then  when  you  get  out  into  the 
world  you  discover  that  there  are  lots  of  other 
clever  guys.  Unless  you  accept  the  fact  and 
realise  that  there  are  guys  more  clever  than  you 
are,  there  can  be  a  grinding  down  of  one's  ego. 
You  find  yourself  like  Don  Quixote  trying  to 
fight  windmills  when  you  should  be  fighting 
the  drawing  board'.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
those  remarks  but  coming  from  someone  who 
is  only  30  years  old  and  who  has  been 
successful  almost  from  the  start  it  is  good  to 
know  that  there  are  still  people  with  ambition 
and  the  commonsense  to  back  it  up. 

At  his  third  interview  Preston  Phillips  got 
the  job  he  so  wanted  and  went  to  work  with 
Rodolph.  He  was  24  and  committed  to  this 
work,  willing  to  stay  at  the  office  and  put  in 
very*  long  hours.  'It  was  great  and  I  was  very 
fortunate  because  I  suddenly  got  some  very 
good  commissions  thrown  my  way  and  before  I 
knew  it  I  had  three  big  houses  under  by  belt'.  I 
wondered  how  much  supervison  he  had  had  to 
endure  'Not  a  great  deal.  Rodolph  knew 
exactly  what  I  could  and  couldn't  do. 
Remember  the  three  interviews?  I  think  he 
realised  that  because  I  admired  his  work  so 
much  it  would  be  natural  that  whilst  I  was  with 
him  I  would  be  designing  in  his  mould.  How 
often  do  you  breathe  down  your  designer's 
necks?'  he  asks,  turning  the  conversation  away 
from  himself.  We  discuss  the  way  we  design 
and  agree  that  someone  would  not  apply  for  a 
job  with  an  architect  or  a  designer  unless  they 
liked  their  approach  to  the  design  field. 

After  three  years  Phillips  resigned  from 
Rodolph  to  set  up  his  own  practice  in  New 
York.  'This  is  where  the  work  is.  Not 
necessarily  in  the  city  itself  but  it's  where  the 
action  is,  the  market.  There's  probably  a  lot 

1:  A  model  of  the  Empire  State  Building  in  a 
limited  edition  of  150  by  Prucelll,  and  through 
the  window  the  building  itself. 

2:  The  raised  bedroom  section  in  which 
Preston  Phillips  wakes  up  to  see  the  Empire 
State  Building. 

3:  The  entrance  lobby  table.  Concealed  11 
lighting  spots  make  their  own  picture  on  a  B 
plain  wall.  ■ 

4:  Looking  across  the  living  area  towards  the  I 
raised  sleeping  area.  Why  have  walls  when  I 
you  live  alone?  ■ 
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going  on  along  the  West  Coast  but  I'm  an  East 
Coast  man  and  even  though  I've  done  a  lot  of 
work  in  the  South  I  feel  its  important  to  have 
my  offices  in  New  York.  He  has  clients  all  over 
America  and  to  carry  out  this  work  he  keeps  a 
staff  of  six  comprising  two  students,  three 
architects  apart  from  himself,  and  a  secretary. 
His  offices  lead  off  from  his  living  accommoda- 
tion. There  are  plans  and  models  of  projects 
neatly  arranged  on  solid  scrubbed  wood  tables. 
It  is  all  ven,'  precise  very  much  like  the 
apartment.  It  is  not  exactly  clinical  because  it 
is  comfortable.  The  model  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  shows  the  exact  number  of  floors  you 
can  see  from  the  windows  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  seating  group  faces  more 
towards  the  model  that  towards  the  original. 

The  real  fantasy  in  Preston  Phillips'  life  is 
his  work  and  his  imagination.  Lowell  Nesbit 
gave  him  the  job  of  re-modelling  his  down 
town  fire  house  and  there  one  sees  the  fantasy 
in  the  architect's  mind  becoming  a  reality. 
Spaces  divided,  divisions  as  diversions,  low 
walls,  high  walls,  there  is  a  great  feeling  of 
movement.  Who  would  think  of  putting  a 
swimming  pool  next  to  the  master  bedroom?  It 
makes  perfect  sense  when  you  come  to  think 
about  it.  The  ramp  for  the  horses  has  been 
retained,  also  the  galleries  with  their  cast  iron 
balconies.  You  enter  a  dream  world,  maybe 
not  ever\'body's  dream  but  it  so  satisfied  the 
client  that  he  has  commissioned  his  architect  to 
build  him  his  country  home  in  upstate  New 
York.  This  project  is  exciting:  'I've  done  some 
houses  but  this  one  is  specially  the  most 
exciting.  We  are  building  it  from  natural 
stones  found  on  the  site.  There's  a  south  facing 
solar  collector  and  when  the  temperature  drops 
below  68°  chen  the  heat  switches  on  automatic- 
ally. The  roof  slopes  from  ground  level  to  40 
feet  and  the  windows  disappear  into  the  rock 
walls  with  terraces  outside  sixteen  feet  above 
the  ground.  They'll  be  made  of  subway 
gratings  and  below  there's  this  wonderful 
cascade  of  boulders.  The  house  is  part  of  the 
landscape,  it  sits  amongst  the  rocks  on  three 
four  foot  levels.  There  are  really  only  five 
rooms.  The  entrance  hall  and  master  bedroom 
suite,  then  down  four  feet  into  the  dining 
room.  The  kitchen  and  caretaker's  quarters  are 
in  a  separate  wing.  After  the  dining  room 
another  four  foot  drop  into  the  living  room 
which  is  over  the  rock  cliff  which  comes  right 
into  the  house.'  I  look  at  the  model  and  am 
greatly  impressed  at  the  successful  combina- 
tion of  man  and  mountain.  It  is  a  very  exciting 
project. 

Preston  Phillips'  own  apartment  is  not 
flamboyant  because  he  is  a  quiet,  kind  person. 
Handsome  in  body  and  mind.  He  has 
everything,  as  they  say,  going  for  him  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  going  for  a  very  long  time.  He 
is  a  man  of  his  time  and  none  of  it  is  wasted. 

5:  The  seating  area  in  the  open  plan 
apartment.  Controlled  lif^htinfi  creates 
shadows  and  lifihts  up  the  essential  spaces. 
Photofiraphs:  Tom  Bemsten 
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by  Vanessa  Osborne 


Jocelyn  Burton,  one  of  Britain's  most  imaginative  jewellers  and  silversmiths, 
has  recently  been  given  a  most  unusual  commission  -  to  design  a  series  of  stoves 
for  the  National  Coal  Board.  With  this  in  mind,  she  has  now  designed  a  special 
fantasy  stove  for  The  Connoisseur. 


1:  Jocelyn  Burton  with  one  of  the  two  stove 
designs  that  are  now  in  production,  a  rich 
Baroque  extravaganza  in  bronze  and  enamel. 

2:  The  second  design  in  production  is  an 
Islamic  inspiration  in  chrome  and  enamel. 
Although  highly  decorative,  both  these  stoves 


are  essentially  practical  and  efficient. 

3:  For  The  Connoisseur,  Jocelyn  Burton  has 
designed  a  magnificent  fantasy  stove,  a  rich 
display  of  architectural  exuberance  designed 
to  set  the  world  on  fire. 
Photographs  1  &  2:  Lama  Cattell 


y^ter  a  long  period  of  relative  obscurity,  coal 
and  wood-fired  stoves  are  now  in  fashion 
again,  as  essentially  decorative  objects  and  as 
practical  forms  of  domestic  heating.  Classic 
stoves  of  the  19th  century  and  later  now  fetch 
high  prices,  and  a  number  of  specialist  dealers 
scour  the  backwaters  of  Europe  in  search  of 
rare  examples.  Some  have  even  been  re- 
produced, while  a  number  of  manufacturers 
have  tried  hastily  to  bring  forgotten  models 
back  to  life.  In  1979,  Sotheby's  even  held  the 
first  special  sale  in  London  devoted  to  antique 
and  old  stoves. 

Despite  the  great  revival  of  interest,  there 
has  been  no  real  attempt  today  to  match  the 
stylish  exuberance  and  decorative  finesse  of  so 
many  Victorian  and  Edwardian  stoves,  par- 
ticularly those  made  in  France.  Modern 
examples  tend  to  be  either  blandly  contempor- 
ary, or  pastiches  of  early  designs,  efficient  but 
unoriginal. 

Aware  of  this,  Britain's  National  Coal  Board 
decided  that  a  good  way  to  sell  more  coal  would 
be  to  improve  the  image  of  the  stove,  putting 
back  some  of  the  decorative  fantasy  associated 
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ith  early  models.  The  Board  resisted  the 
emptation  to  make  the  safe,  but  predictable 
pproach  to  industrial  designers,  and  instead, 
'n  a  remarkable  example  of  corporate  lateral 
hinking,  they  gave  the  commission  to  jeweller 
and  silversmith  Jocelyn  Burton.  A  designer 
ho  encourages  fantasy  to  play  a  large  part  in 
her  life  and  work,  Miss  Burton  is  inspired  by 
insects,  plants,  seashells  and  other  natural 
forms  which  she  uses  in  a  truly  Baroque  way. 
Crabs,  butterflies,  beetles  and  shells  are  fre- 
quently integral  parts  of  her  designs.  At  the 
same  time,  she  draws  her  ideas  extensively 
from  art  and  architectural  fantasy  of  all 
periods,  and  all  cultures.  Although  she  knew 
little  about  stoves,  she  could  clearly  bring  to 
the  problem  a  lively  and  novel  imagination. 

She  first  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
decorative  stoves  of  the  past,  looking  at 
examples  in  collections  and  in  use  in  Britain 
and  France.  In  the  process  of  this  study  she 
was  able  to  collect  quite  a  few  fine  and  unusual 
examples  herself.  She  then  concentrated  on 
the  technology,  helped  by  the  expertise  of  the 
Coal  Board  and  a  number  of  manufacturers, 
for  it  was  essential  for  her  designs  to  be  more 
than  simply  decorative. 

Although  visually  stoves  have  altered  little 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  there  have 
been  enormous  technical  developments  during 
the  same  period.  A  stove  today  has  to  be  a 
practical  and  economical  form  of  domestic 
heating,  capable  of  burning  steadily  over  long 
periods  with  minimal  attention,  and  able  to 
heat  water  and  radiators.  At  its  best,  it  is  a 
sophisticated  device  that  can  compete 
with  more  conventional  forms  of  heating. 
Unfortunately,  many  manufacturers  have 
tended  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  should  also  look 
good. 

Once  in  command  of  the  technology,  Miss 
Burton  was  able  to  concentrate  on  the  creation 
of  a  series  of  practical  fantasies.  Her 
inspiration  was  drawn  from  natural  forms, 
from  the  imaginative  styles  and  the  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  art  and  from  architecture. 
Traditional  ideas  were  revolutionised  by  the 
application  of  new  and  unexpected  materials 
and  techniques,  many  drawn  from  jewellery. 
She  decided  that  the  stoves  should  be  free- 
standing, decorative  objects,  forming  a  dra- 
matic focal  point  for  the  room  regardless  of 
season. 

From  the  wealth  of  designs  created  by 
Jocelyn  Burton,  two  stoves  have  so  far  been 
selected  for  production  and  a  number  of  other 
ideas  are  still  being  developed.  Inspired  by 
these,  The  Connoisseur  asked  Miss  Burton  to 
design  a  special  fantasy  stove  for  the  magazine, 
a  unique  creation  that  would  express  her  own 
enthusiasm  for  the  whole  idea  of  the  stove.  For 
once,  practicality  was  cast  aside  to  allow  full 
reign  for  imagination  and  extravagance, 
perhaps  the  definition  of  connoisseurship. 

The  result  was  an  architectural  masterpiece, 
A  Gothic  extravaganza  to  match  the  inventive- 
ness and  imagination  of  the  best  Vhtorzn 
designs. 
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Built  in  1827  on  land  once  owned  by  Aaron 
Burr  and  later  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  this 
is  one  of  the  oldest  remaining  row  houses  in 
Manhattan,  and  its  white  marble-trimmed  red 
brick  fagade  is  a  near  perfect  example  of  the 
chastely  elegant  Federal  style.  Richard  Jen- 
rette  has  filled  his  townhouse  with  so  much 
fine  early  19th-century  furniture  that  walking 
through  the  fanlight  front  doorway  at  37 
Charlton  Street  is  like  stepping  back  in  time 
and  into  the  home  of  a  prosperous  Manhattan 
family  150  years  ago. 

Jenrette,  a  New  York  investment  banker 
and  a  founder  of  Donaldson,  Lukfin  & 
Jenrette,  is  an  ardent  historic  preservationist. 
He  is  a  former  trustee  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  and  under  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
for  four  years. 

Practicing  what  he  preaches,  Jenrette  has 
restored  four  landmark-quality  Manhattan 
houses  since  1969,  starting  with  the  wisteria- 
clad  1844—1845  Greek  Revival  style  row  house 
at  27  East  11  Street  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Jenrette's  second  restoration  was  the  Regency- 
style  townhouse  at  152  East  38  Street,  which 
stands  well  back  from  the  street  behind  a 
charming  front  garden  and  once  was  the  home 
of  editor  Cass  Canfield,  Sr. 

In  1973  Jenrette  purchased  the  red  brick 
four-storey  townhouse  at  One  Sutton  Place 
North,  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  single- 
family  residence  in  Manhattan,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  East  57th  Street  and  overlooking  the 
East  River  from  its  back  garden.  Several 
owners  earlier,  this  Georgian  Revival  style 
townhouse  was  built  by  Mrs.  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  who  helped  revive  Sutton  Place  in 
the  1920s  with  her  next  door  neighbour  Anne 
Morgan,  the  daughter  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

In  1976  Richard  Jenrette  sold  One  Sutton 
Place  and  moved  to  a  nearby  penthouse 
apartment,  because  he  wanted  to  concentrate 
his  time  and  resources  on  restoring  his  1820s 
classical  Hudson  River  mansion,  Edgewater, 
and  his  Charleston,  South  Carolina  residence, 
the  1838  Greek  Revival  style  Roper  house,  on 
the  East  Battery.  But  several  months  there- 
after, Jenrette  learned  that  37  Charlton  Street 
had  come  onto  the  market.  He  spent  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  four-storey  twelve-room  house, 
then  made  a  bid,  which  was  accepted. 

'After  owning  several  townhouses,  I  did  not 
like  living  in  an  apartment  any  more,'  recalls 
Jenrette.  'Besides,  37  Charlton  Street  was 
irresistible.  The  Federal  style  is  my  favourite 
period,  and  this  house  has  very  fine  architect- 
ural detailing  for  its  size.  Also,  nearly  all  the 

/.-  Richard  Jenrette  sits  in  the  front  parlour  of 
his  Charlton  Street  home,  with  a  view  through 
the  set  of  folding  doors  into  the  back  parlour. 

2:  Richard H.  Jenrette's  residence  at 
37  Charlton  Street,  New  York  City. 
This  white  marble-trimmed  red  brick  [or  - 
is a  near-perfect  example  of  the  Fedcrru 


by  Charles  Lockuood 


FEDERAL  STYLE  RESTORED 


.\tnoni{(ill  I  he  tounhouse  renoiations 
in  SeiL  \  'urk  C  ^ity  over  the  past  decade,  feu-  are 
more  impressive  than  Richard  Jenrette 's 
restoration  of  the  single  family  house  at 
37  Charlton  Street  in  Greemdch  Village. 
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detail  was  intact,  because  the  house  had  never 
been  cut  up  into  apartments.  I  am  only  the 
fifth  owner  in  150  years,  surely  a  good  sign  that 
a  house  is  worth  buying.' 

Jenrette  hired  the  late  Edward  Vason  Jones 
as  restoration  architect.  Jones  was  White 
House  architect  under  Presidents  Nixon, 
Ford,  Carter,  and  Reagan.  Moreover,  he  had 
already  worked  for  Jenrette,  first  at  his  Edge- 
water  estate  on  the  Hudson  River,  then  on  the 
parlour  floor  of  the  mansion  at  5  Washington 
Square  North  in  Greenwich  Village  that 
Jenrette,  as  a  trustee  of  New  York  University, 
restored  for  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Soon  after  taking  title  to  37  Charlton  Street 
in  June,  1977,  Jenrette  installed  central  air 


conditioning,  and  he  removed  or  concealed 
unsightly  cast-iron  steam  radiators  and  pipes. 
Otherwise,  the  heating,  plumbing,  and 
electrical  systems  were  all  right,  and  the  house 
was  structurally  sound.  With  that  work  out  of 
the  way,  Jenrette  started  the  restoration. 

'The  workmen  burned  off  literally  fifty  coats 
of  paint  from  the  woodwork  on  the  first  three 
floors,'  declares  Jenrette.  'What  a  mess!  But 
afterwards  all  the  classic  details  were  crisp  and 
clear.  All  the  ornaments  are  hand  carved  wood 
rather  than  cast  plaster  or  papier  mache. 

During  the  six  months  of  laborious  paint 
removal,  Jenrette  also  steamcleaned  the 
Charlton  Street  townhouse's  mellow  red  brick 
fagade  and  repointed  several  hundred  bricks. 
Then,  David  Hoffman,  an  upstate  New  York 


carpenter  who  worked  at  the  house  for  nearly  a 
year,  made  a  new  set  of  front  window  shutters 
according  to  an  early  19th-century  design. 
Also  missing  were  the  ornamental  rosettes 
from  the  centre  of  the  front  and  back  parlour 
ceilings.  Edward  Vason  Jones  designed  a  new 
pair,  which  were  cast  by  David  Flaherty  of 
Philadelphia.  The  front  parlour  also  had  lost 
the  plaster  cornice  around  the  edges  of  the 
ceiling,  but  the  corresponding  cornice  was 
intact  in  the  rear  parlour.  Jones  duplicated  that 
design  for  the  front  room,  and  Odolph 
Blaylock  of  Albany,  Georgia  ran  the  plaster 
moulding  and  installed  the  ornamental  details. 

With  just  these  two  exceptions,  37  Charlton 
Street  was  architecturally  unchanged  from  the 
1820s.  To  his  great  delight,  Jenrette  even 
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discovered  the  original  brick  cooking  hearth 
hidden  behind  a  plasterboard  wall  in  the 
ground  floor  kitchen.  While  installing  a  foun- 
tain and  a  brick  patio  in  the  back  garden,  he 
also  uncovered  the  foundation  of  the  early 
19th-century  stable. 

By  early  1978,  Richard  Jenrette  was  nearing 
the  end  of  his  restoration.  Following  an  early 
19th-century  New  York  City  decorative 
custom,  Robert  Jackson  painted  the  walls  of 
the  ground  floor  and  parlour  floor  hallways  in 
imitation  marble  blocks,  and  he  meticulously 
grained  the  pine  doors  on  the  parlour  floor  to 
resemble  mahogany.  Jackson's  wood  graining 
was  so  well  done  that  one  insurance  inspector 
instructed  his  company  to  raise  Jenrette's 
premium,  because  he  had  replaced  the  original 


pme  doors  with  solid  mahogany  ones. 

As  the  skilled  craftsmen  completed  their 
work,  Richard  Jenrette  eagerly  moved  his 
antique  furniture  into  the  rooms.  'None  of  the 
pieces  are  original  to  the  house,'  he  reports, 
'but  almost  everything  dates  from  the  early 
19th  century  and  was  made  in  New  York  City 
or  State.  I  owned  about  25%  of  it  when  I 
bought  this  house  four  years  ago.  Since  then,  I 
have  purchased  the  rest.' 

Some  of  Jenrette's  favourite  pieces  include 
the  c.  1810  sofa  in  the  front  parlour  which  is 
attributed  to  Charles  Honore  Lannuier  and  a 
bronze  bust  of  Robert  Fulton  by  Houdon. 
Richard  Jenrette  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
striking  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson,  painted 
by  Ralph  Earle,  Jr.  in  1823,  which  hangs  over 


the  marble  front  parlour  mantel.  The  Charlton 
Street  house  also  abounds  in  Duncan  Ph)'fe 
fu.'niture.  specifically,  six  sidcchairs,  a  pier 
table,  a  desk,  two  bookcases,  and  the  dimng 
room  table.  Between  Edgewater  and  his 
Charleston  home,  Jenrette  has  one  of  the 
largest  private  collections  of  Phyfc  furniture  in 
the  world. 

For  all  its  splendour  and  physical  perfec- 
tion, Richard  Jenrette's  townhousc  still  evokes 
the  feeling  of  a  comfortable  private  home,  not 
a  series  of  showcase  museum  rooms.  For  one 
thing,  he  follows  the  still-practical  original 
room  uses:  on  the  ground  floor,  under  the 
stoop  and  just  below  sidewalk  level,  an 
informal  dining  room  in  front  and  a  kitchen  in 
back;  on  the  first  floor,  a  parlour  in  front  and  a 
formal  dining  room  in  back;  on  the  second 
floor,  a  sitting  room  in  front  and  the  master 
bedroom  in  back  overlooking  the  quiet  garden; 
and  on  the  third  floor  several  more  bedrooms. 

Moreover,  Richard  Jenrette  obviously  en- 
joys living  in  his  Charlton  Street  home,  and  he 
likes  entertaining  there,  whether  it  is  several 
friends  or  clients  for  dinner  or  a  large  group  at 
a  party.  'This  house  works  surprisingly  well  for 
parties,  even  for  250  people,'  he  observes. 

At  Jenrette's  festive  gatherings,  one  inevit- 
able topic  of  conversation  is  his  home.  And  this 
is  no  surprise.  Nowhere  else  in  New  York  City 
will  vou  find  a  less  altered  Federal  style 
townhouse  or  a  more  thorough  and  affec- 
tionate restoration. 
Photographs:  Robert  Phillips. 

J:  Guest  room,  third  floor  rear.  A  Sinion 
Willard  banjo  clock  hangs  on  the  uall  and  the 
Empire  style  dressing  table  once  belonged  to 
the  wife  of  President  James  Madison. 

4:  Front  parlour;  the  sofa  is  attributed  to 
Charles  Honore  Lannuier,  c.  IS  10,  the  u  ing 
chair  to  Duncan  Phyfe,  c.  1800,  and  the  silk 
upholstered  Empire  chair  is  French. 
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by  Ronald  G.  Cooper 


Reflections  on  English  Slipware 

'La  beautec'est  la  puissance  de  caractere '  ( attributed  to  August  Rodin) 


When,  in  1770,  Ralph  Wood  inscribed  on 
a  jug  the  couplet, 
'No  Art  with  Potters  can  compare 
We  make  our  pots  of  what  we  potters  are', 
the  Staffordshire  potters  had  already  been 
making  slip-decorated  dishes  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  No  better  tribute  could  be  chosen 
to  introduce  these  talented  craftsmen. 

He  could  have  added  that  pots,  like  potters, 
have  parents,  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  although 
some  are  more  famous  than  others  small  dishes 
as  in  fig  1  ornamented  with  a  few  lines  of  slip 
trailed  pattern  often  have  tremendous  per- 
sonalit\\  But  Ralph  Wood  never  imagined  that 
two  hundred  years  later  we  should  be  obliged 
to  go  chasing  across  the  Atlantic  to  track  down 
quite  a  few  departed  cousins. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  slipware  was  in 
company  with  T.  S.  (Sam)  Haile  who  one 
Saturday  morning  before  the  war  took  a  group 
of  potter>'  students  from  his  evening  class  at 
the  School  of  Art,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  to 
the  British  Museum.  In  the  King  Edward  VII 
Galler}-  -  appropriately  calm,  quiet  and 
dignified  -  Sam  Haile  indicated  to  us  one  of 
the  large  dishes  signed  Thomas  Toft  - 
probably  it  was  the  one  ornamented  with  the 
Royal  Coat  of  Arms.  I  remember  the  occasion 
vividly  because  I  came  away  wondering  why 
he  had  made  such  a  fuss  about  it.  But  Sam 
Haile  used  to  enthuse  too  about  the  Martin 
brothers.  Is  one's  appreciation  for  a  particular 
art  form  dependent  on  an  appreciation  of  the 
relevant  technique? 

After  the  war  the  late  Dora  Billington,  a 
potter  from  Stoke-on-Trent,  had  replaced 
Sam  Haile  who  was  absent  in  America,  and  she 
frequently  demonstrated  to  us  the  technique  of 
slip  trailing.  At  that  time  on  occasional  visits  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  we  would 
pass  the  nearby  window  of  Mr.  Allbrook's  shop 
where  old  slip  decorated  baking  dishes  were  on 
sale  at  five  pounds  each.  We  thought  people 
very  foolish  who  paid  so  much  for  dishes  that 

/.•  Press  moulded  dish  with  branched  foliate 
pattern.  Collection:  Jonathan  Home. 

4:  Press  moulded  dish  with  a  clock  face  and 
inscription.  Christies  1974. 

7:  Thrown  dish,  probably  by  William  Talor, 
slip-decorated.  Sotheby's  19S0. 

10:  Dish  with  vesica  pattern  border.  City 
Museum,  Stoke-on-'l'rent. 


could  be  so  easily  made.  Let  it  be  said  that  we 
could  never  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  the 
quality  of  glaze  and  patina  of  age  on  those 
venerable  pieces.  Nor  did  we  attempt  to. 

Typical  of  such  dishes  is  the  strainer,  fig  2, 
ornamented  with  a  delightful  scroll  motif 
traditionally  known  as  the  'boney-pie  dish' 
pattern.  A  flat  bat  of  brown  clay  (resembling 
pastry  ready  for  a  tart)  would  have  been  coated 
with  black  slip  and  probably  decorated  before 
being  shaped  over  a  convex  'hump'  mould. 
The  back  of  the  dish  also  has  been  coated  with 
black  slip.  As  a  result  of  piercing  the  holes 
rough  burrs  were  formed  on  the  back  of  this 
strainer  which,  when  removed,  left  scars 
revealing  the  interior  brown  clay. 

The  earthy  colours  of  slipware  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  traditional  use  of  lead  glaze. 
'Lead  has  been  used  in  ceramic  glazes  from 
ancient  times  and  its  use  confers  low  melting 
temperature  and  low  viscosity  in  the  molten 
glaze.  In  addition  the  refractive  index  of  lead  is 
high.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  lead  glazes 
give  brilliant  smooth  finishes  and  the  glaze  has 
a  wide  margin  of  safety  in  firing'.  {Ceramic 
Glazes  by  Felix  Singer  and  W.  L.  German). 

Fig  3  shows  a  rectangular  press  moulded 
dish,  inscribed  WB  •  EB  •  1754  •  TS,  or- 
namented with  a  peacock  holding  in  its  beak  a 
curious  object  resembling  a  string  of  beads. 
The  names  of  a  William  Barlow  (WB)  and  an 
Elizabeth  Barlow  (EB)  are  recorded  on  Ryles' 
map  of  Burslem  c.  1720,  while  the  initials  TS 
may  refer  to  one  of  the  numerous  Simpson 
family  of  potters.  Many  18th-century  dishes 
are  decorated  with  birds.  Whether  any  were 
intended  as  a  rebus  to  the  potter  William  Bird 
of  Burslem  (1717-1765)  is  conjectural,  but 
dishes  decorated  with  parrots  are  attributed  to 
Richard  and  William  Parrott. 

The  18th-century  technique  of  making 
pottery  dishes  on  moulds  was  admirably 
exploited  by  Samuel  Malkin  (1668-1741)  who 
incised  the  surface  of  moulds  with  patterns  of 
grooved  lines.   Thus  moulding  became  a 

2:  Press  moulded  strainer  decorated  with  two 
wavey  lines.  Sotheby's  1980. 

5:  Thrown  dish  with  slip  trailed  decoration 
central  motif  and  border.  Sotheby's  1980. 

8:  Thrown  dish,  signed  Thomas  Toft,  with 
portrait  of  Charles  11.  British  Museum. 

11:  Thrown  dish  attributed  to  William  Talor. 
Sotheby's  1975  ex  (Jollancz  Collection. 


printing  technique  using  clay  instead  of  paper 
to  produce  dishes  each  ornamented  with 
identical  patterns  of  raised  lines.  This  same 
technique  was  freely  exploited  by  Pablo 
Picasso  who  did  a  large  variety  of  ornamental 
dishes  in  unglazed  white  biscuit. 

These  designs,  printed  in  relief,  would  then 
be  embellished  with  brown  and  black  slips  by 
means  of  a  trailer.  The  clock  face  shown  in  fig 
4  with  winged  cherubs  in  the  four  spandrels 
conforms  to  the  style  in  use  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  A  single  hand  shows  the  time 
-  here  12  o'clock  -  and  within  a  small  panel 
below  appears  the  day  of  the  month,  in  this 
case  17.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  dish 
was  made  in  ihe.  year  However,  Malkin 
might  have  intended  a  numerical  pun  on  the 
number  17,  wishing  to  record  the  date  1st  July 
1717,  i.e.  1  -  7  -  1717,  at  a  time  when  he 
would  be  entering  his  fiftieth  year. 

About  25  dishes  with  at  least  ten  different 
designs  are  inscribed  with  the  initials  SM  - 
one  depicting  Lot's  wife  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
in  May  1974  -  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  all 
attributed  to  Samuel  Meir.  One  other  clock 
face  dish  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  was 
purchased  about  30  years  ago  by  the  late  Ernest 
AUman  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  credit 
of  discovering  the  identity  of  SM. 

Proceeding  to  dishes  that  were  thrown  on  a 
potter's  wheel  -  a  tradition  much  older  than 
moulding  -  the  first  example,  fig  5,  is  unusual 
in  being  ornamented  with  additions  of  green 
slip  as  well  as  the  commonplace  colours  cream, 
brown  and  black.  Dishes  decorated  in  green 
usually  bear  the  marks  of  roulette  patterns 
applied  over  that  colour  -  perhaps  Stafford- 
shire potters  considered  that  green  appeared 
drab  under  a  honey  coloured  lead  glaze.  In  the 
dish  shown  the  green  slip  has  instead  of 
rouletting  a  very  rough  gritty  texture  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  presence  of  fine  sand. 

Cruciform  and  square  patterns  on  slipware 
dishes  are  fairly  common.  Excavations  have 
revealed  that  many  were  made  at  the  Hill  Top 

3:  Press  moulded  dish  decorated  with 
peacock.  Collection:  Jonathan  Home. 

6:  Thrown  dish  with  slip  trailed  pattern 
and  trellis  border.  Christie's  1980. 

9:  Thrown  dish  with  formalised  pattem  and 
portrait  heads.  Castle  Museum,  Norwich. 

12:  Thrown  dish  signed  Ralph  Toft  depicting 
lady.  Sotheby's  1974. 
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Site,  Burslem,  in  the  18th  centun.-.  There  are 
however  half  a  dozen  dishes,  more  individual  in 
character,  that  can  be  attributed  to  individual 
potters  at  the  end  of  the  17th  centun,-  or  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  centun,-.  Two  such  dishes  are 
illustrated  in  figs  6  and  7.  The  initials  on  the 
first  could  be  those  of  John  Osland,  whose 
name  appears  on  a  slipware  dish  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  second  of  these  dishes  ornamen- 
ted with  multiple  squares  and  bern,-  motifs 
could  be  attributed  to  William  Talor,  one  of  a 
family  of  Burslem  potters.  A  dish  signed  by 
William  Talor,  shown  in  fig  13,  depicting 
Charles  in  the  Boscobel  Oak,  has  the  charac- 
teristic face,  round  eyes  and  arched  eyebrows 
associated  with  that  particular  potter.  Similar 
faces  are  found  on  several  unsigned  dishes 
having  borders  of  continuous  chain  or  vesica 
patterns  drawn  in  a  free  cursive  stv-le.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  dishes  with  such 
vesica  patterns,  figs  7  and  9,  were  made  by 
William  Talor. 

Similar  vesica  patterns,  fig  10,  also  occur  on 
dishes  and  sherds  excavated  at  Burslem  on  the 
site  of  the  Sadler  Teapot  Manufactor}-  where  a 
commercial  waste  dump  c.  1660-1720  w-as 
discovered  and  excavated. 

A  third  dish  ornamented  with  square  motifs, 
signed  by  Thomas  Toft  II  was  at  one  time  in 
the  Frank  Tilley  collection,  while  another  in 
the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York,  attributed  to 
Ralph  Simpson  bears  a  crowned  portrait 
within  a  double  lozenge  surrounded  by  a 
border  pattern  of  seven  portrait  heads  and 
rounded  motifs.  The  inner  chain  border  on 
this  latter  dish,  fig  15,  is  ven,-  different  in  style 
from  the  Talor  dishes.  One  other  among  this 
group  of  dishes  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
with  the  long  inscription  around  the  rim, 
'Joseph  Mossom:  the  best  is  not  too  good  for 
you  1727  . 

Two  other  dishes  in  Talor's  style  each  with  a 
radial  pattern  of  four  crowned  heads  - 
probably  the  four  Stuart  Kings  -  are  in  the 
cit}"  museums  at  Stoke-on-Trent  and  Glouces- 
ter. One  with  five  portrait  heads  from  the 
GoUancz  collection,  fig  11,  came  up  for  sale 
recently.  The  ladies  shown  on  this  dish,  their 
hair  gaily  bejewelled  with  circlets  of  pearls, 
might  represent  Anne  of  Denmark,  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Anne 
Hyde  and  Man,-  of  Modena  (wives  of  James  I, 
Charles  I,  Charles  II  and  James  II).  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  small  cherub-like  faces  adjacent 
to  the  rims  of  the  dish  in  fig  1 1  closely  resemble 
the  faces  in  fig  9. 

The  full  length  figure  of  King  Charles 
wearing  a  crown,  fig  15,  is  one  of  several  dishes 
depicting  royalty  that  are  signed,  Ralph 
Simpson.  Similar  figures  appear  on  all  of  them 
but  with  different  ciphers  -  CR  (Charles  II), 
WR  (William  HI)  and  OR  (George  I).  The 
Simpson  potters  were  noted  for  their  longevity 
and  it  is  quite  feasible  that  Ralph  Simpson 
(1651-1724)  working  over  half  a  centur)'  made 
dishes  commemorating  these  three  successive 
monarchs.  However,  two  different  styles  are 
apparent.  Some  dishes  (perhaps  the  earlier 


13:  A  throvcn  dish,  signed  William  Talor, 
depicting  Charles  in  the  Boscobel  Oak  with 
lion  and  unicorn  surrounded  by  a  trellis 
pattern  border.  Sotheby's  1978. 

14:  Dish  depicting  Charles  hiding  in  the 
Boscobel  Oak  signed  Thomas  Toft,  c.  1660,  in 
brown  and  black  on  cream.  Manchester  City 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum.  Superimposed  is  the 
'Toft  Module',  a  star  motif  on  a  regular 
dodecagon  which  conforms  to  the  structure  of 
several  patterns  on  the  dishes  of  Thomas  Toft  I. 

IS:  A  thrown  dish  depicting  the  crowned  figure 
of  Charles  I  I  with  cipher  CR  and  vesica 
pattern  surrounded  by  a  trellis  pattern  border 
and  cartouche  inscribed  'Ralph  Simpson'. 
Sotheby's  1974. 

ones)  have  the  ubiquitous  trellis  pattern 
borders  while  others  (perhaps  the  later  ones) 
have  borders  of  portrait  heads,  roundel  motifs 
or  leaves.  These  latter  borders  would  of  course 
demand  less  technical  ability.  There  is  an 
unusual  absence  of  jewelling  on  the  outlines  of 
Charles's  figure,  but  even  more  strange  is  that 
Simpson  has  omitted  the  King's  hands  on  all 
these  dishes. 

Ralph  Toft's  lady,  fig  12,  wearing  a  wimple 
tied  below  her  chin  and  holding  a  large  tulip 
has  a  left  hand  more  accentuated  than  her 
right,  a  feature  not  uncommon  with  this 
potter,  while  the  brown  and  black  strokes  of 
the  trellis  border  are  in  the  opposite  direction 


to  those  of  the  other  potters.  Perhaps  Ralph 
Toft  was  left-handed. 

This  particular  dish  is  one  from  an 
important  collection  of  slipware  discovered 
about  fifteen  years  ago  by  Arnold  Mountford, 
Director  of  the  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Stoke-on-Trent.  He  was  talking  to  a  group  of 
students  at  the  museum  when  one  of  them 
mentioned  that  she  had  seen  some  dishes  'like 
that'  -  indicating  the  splendid  collection  of 
Toft-ware  on  display  -  in  a  private  house.  Mr. 
Mountford,  perhaps  feeling  doubtful,  wrote  to 
the  occupier  at  the  address  given  him  and 
eventually  was  able  to  visit  this  lady  who  really 
did  have  some  magnificent  slipware  dishes. 

Details  of  another  discovery  are  scant  but  it 
seems  that  a  motorist  passing  one  of  the 
farmsteads  attached  to  a  country  residence  not 
far  from  Staffordshire  spotted  somebody 
feeding  fowls  from  a  large  slipware  dish. 
Stopping  and  walking  over  to  this  person  the 
motorist  saw  that  it  was  indeed  a  magnificent 
dish  signed  Thomas  Toft.  We  can  imagine  the 
sort  of  conversation  that  ensued  and  wonder 
which  of  the  men  w-as  the  more  surprised. 

The  Thomas  Toft  dish,  fig  8,  with  an 
eloquent  portrait  of  Charles  II  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  item  of  slipware  seen  in  the  sale 
rooms  since  the  war.  It  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Harlech's  family 
since  Restoration  days.  His  forbears  had  been 
staunch  royalists:  Sir  John  Owen  was  made 
Vice- Admiral  of  North  Wales  in  1660  and  his 
grandson  Sir  Robert  Owen  was  M.P.  for 
Merionethshire  in  the  last  parliament  of 
Charles  II.  'I  have  little  doubt',  wrote  Lord 
Harlech,  'that  the  Thomas  Toft  plate  was 
acquired  not  for  any  ceramic  or  artistic 
interest,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  family's 
political  affiliations'.  The  late  Sir  Victor 
Gollancz  acquired  this  dish  at  Sotheby's,  in 
1955,  and  following  the  recent  death  of  his 
widow  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum. 

To  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  individual  styles  of  some  of  the 
potters  mentioned  gives  rise  to  a  few  enigmas. 
Thomas  Toft  I,  Ralph  Toft,  Ralph  Simpson 
and  William  Talor  were  contemporaries 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  there  is  a  dish  in  the  style 
of  William  Talor  depicting  the  Royal  Arms 
(Glaisher  no.  209)  having  a  narrow  border 
ornamented  with  the  vesica  pattern  border 
previously  mentioned  that  is  signed  Thomas 
Taft  (sic).  The  largest  group  of  dishes 
depicting  the  Royal  Arms  is  by  Thomas  Toft 
who  made  and  signed  a  total  of  seven. 

A  second  unsigned  dish  in  the  style  of  Talor, 
also  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (Glaisher  no. 
219)  depicts  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  seventeen  portrait 
heads.  This  type  of  border  is  especially 
characteristic  of  Ralph  Simpson  who  made  and 
signed  at  least  seven  such  dishes.  May  we 
suppose  that  Talor  made  these  two  dishes  in  a 
spirit  of  playful  parody? 

For  quality  of  draughtsmanship  Thomas 
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Toft  I  must  be  considered  most  competent. 
There  is  always  great  vigour  in  his  designs  and 
they  are  structured  to  combine  radial,  vertical 
and  horizontal  elements  subtly  conforming  to 
the  star  module  in  fig  14.  A  detailed  study  of 
the  dishes  made  by  these  Staffordshire  potters 
reveals  that  only  Thomas  Toft's  designs  con- 
form to  this  module. 

There  is  insufficient  space  here  to  enlarge  on 
this  hypothesis,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
two  dishes,  signed  Thomas  Toft,  have  been 
recorded  with  a  radial  arrangement  of  heads 
and  a  'right  way  up'  (i.e.  vertical)  aspect 
relative  to  the  name  cartouche  on  the  rir/:.  '  ' 
these  dishes  do  not  conform  to  the 


module'  mentioned. 

To  discuss  early  Staffordshire  slipware  in 
such  sophisticated  terms  three  centuries  after 
these  potters  were  active  is  perhaps  foolish 
when  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  group  of  craftsmen  whose  work  is 
unique.  We  may  suppose  that  the  simplicity  of 
their  technique  was  matched  by  the  simplicity 
of  their  living  conditions.  Rather  than 
searching  for  novelty  or  progress  they 
respected  tradition,  and  there  was  a  sharing  of 
ideas  which  when  good  were  the  property  of 
everyone.  Their  dishes  made  in  humble 
•v  eilings  art  fit  for  baronial  halls.  Each  one 
the  astringent  quality  of  a  classic. 


:\(  kno'iiUdj^cnuuls:  1  wish  to  tli.iiik  Anton 
Gabszcwicz  and  his  staff  in  the  Kuropcan 
Ceramics  Dcpt,  Christie's,  London;  also  Jcxk 
Palmer  and  his  staff  in  the  Ceramics  and 
European  Cilass  Dcpt,  Sotheby's,  I.cinlon.  for 
their  great  kindness  and  assistance 

I  am  also  vcr\-  grateful  to  Jonatli.iii  Hurne 
for  allowing  me  to  study  and  pliotograph 
slipware  dishes  in  his  collection. 

.Arnold  Mountfnrd,  Director,  Citv  Museum 
and  Art  Gallcr>-,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  Man»' 
Wandrausch,  The  Wharf  Pottcr>',  Farncombe, 
Hants  very  kindly  discussed  with  me  details  of 
this  article  in  the  proof  stage,  and  to  them, 
also,  I  offer  my  most  sincere  gratitude. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR Fe6n/ary  ^'^ 
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THE  ART  OF  UNDERSTATEMENT 


Ian  Lieber,  one  of  Britain's  youngest  and 
most  talented  interior  designers,  ap- 
proaches his  work  with  a  keen  sense  of 
traditional  values;  abhorring  all  interference 
with  correct  structural  proportion  he  feels  an 
inherent  responsibility  to  adapt  ideas  of  the 
past  to  today's  way  of  life  rather  than  create 
new  ones  of  a  less  established  order.  He  voices 
his  beliefs  with  a  persuasive  enthusiasm. 

'I  feel  that  so  much  of  today's  designs  are 
monuments  to  ugliness  and  lack  of  thought 
that  I  have  preferred,  where  possible,  to  keep 


to  a  more  traditional  style.  I  like  to  create 
essentially  comfortable  and  harmonious  set- 
tings that  enhance  the  period  of  the  house  and 
any  beautiful  old  furniture  or  objects  that  my 
clients  may  possess.  I  also  loathe  anything 
contrived  or  pretentious  in  colour  or  design. 
To  my  mind  the  whole  effect  should  blend 
peacably  and  never  jump  for  attention.  John 
P'owler  of  course  always  adopted  the  excellent 
principle  of  adhering  to  correct  architecture 
and  dimension;  he  was  a  master  of  that  art  of 
skilful     understatement     that  ultimately 


achieves  the  best  effects.' 

Notwithstanding  his  obvious  preference  for 
period  environments,  Ian  Lieber  has  also 
exerted  his  considerable  ability  on  office 
conversions  for  prestigious  City  firms  to 
include  steel  companies,  property  developers 
and  solicitors. 

'These  jobs  are  always  a  challenge  bearing  in 
mind  the  cost  of  office  space.  They  are  an 
exercise  in  visual  promotion  and  economy  of 
space.  Again  a  good  working  environment  is 
important;  for  instance  we  lined  an  entire 
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Dramni^  /v 
filled  xcith  J,fi< 
fitmiture  that 
recedes  into  the 
overall  tihite 
background.  A 
I7th-centur\  oak 
table  contrasts 
agreeably  tilth  a 
lou  glass  table 
designed  by  Ian 
Ijeiber.  Flotiers 
and  plants  lend 
dimension. 


2  cif  i.  The 
Bedroom  is  filled 
idth  Chinese 
porcelain 
displayed  on 
shelves  and 
traditional 
18th-century  wall 
brackets.  Ian 
Leiber  is 

photographed  | 
beside  a  Knngxi  j 
relief  lacquer  tvork^ 
cabinet. 


entrance  hall  ot  soiici;  jrs'  offices  with  specially 
made  mahogany  bookcases  to  promote  a  solid 
and  established  atmosphere.' 

Despite  such  commercial  commissions  Ian 
Lieber's  main  work  is  confined  to  private 
clients;  they  are  predominantly  English  with  a 
proportion  of  French,  Portuguese  and  more 
recently,  Indian. 

Ian  Lieber  has  travelled  extensively  through 
Europe  and  this  has  influenced  him  greatly  in 
his  views  of  design  and  architecture,  and,  has 
given  him  a  sense  of  proportion. 

^^*hat  type  of  work  does  Ian  Lieber  most 
enjoy? 

'Basically  I  am  in  my  element  working  on 
old  English  countr}-  houses;  London  houses 
and  flats  in  Belgravia  and  Kensington  and  on 
the  Nash  houses  in  Regents  Park.  The  grand 
flow  and  symmetn,'  of  those  19th-centur>^ 
terraces  has  always  inspired  me.  Currently  I 
am  working  on  a  chateau  in  the  south  of  France 
for  English  clients  where  I  designed  a  pair  of 
late  18th-century  style  console  tables  with 
surmounting  pier  glasses;  an  elaborate  job, 
involving  hand  carving,  gold  leaf  water  gilding 
and  all  carried  out  by  an  English  craftsman.  It 
gives  one  pleasure  to  know  that  such  craftsmen 
still  exist.' 

How  did  Ian  Lieber  first  embark  on  his 
career? 


'I  suppose  I  was  born  with  a  certain  flair;  a 
sense  of  style  perhaps.  It  is  not  something  you 
can  learn  from  a  book.  I  was  always  interested 
in  antiques  and  aged  eighteen  years  I  opened 
an  antique  shop  in  Nottingham,  my  home 
town.  You  could  pick  up  Victorian  mahogany 
tables  for  five  shillings  23  years  ago.  However, 
this  venture  was  not  a  financial  success;  at 
heart  I  was  a  collector  rather  than  a  dealer.  I 
next  worked  for  Jessop's  of  Nottingham  and 
gained  a  good  knowledge  of  fabrics  and  the 
wholesale  side  of  the  business.  I  finally  left 
home  aged  twenty  two  years,  and  worked  in 
antiques  for  Trevor  of  Brighton,  now  esta- 
blished in  Mount  Street.  A  year  later  I  was 
running  the  fabrics  department  for  Ring's  of 
Hove;  a  marvellous  old  firm  of  interior 
furnishers.  We  carried  out  work  on  the 
Brighton  Pavilion  and  supplied  the  curtains  for 
the  Music  Room  and  Dining  Room.  Moving 
on  to  London  I  worked  with  the  Australian 
artist  and  designer.  Ken  Moore.  We  devised 
colour  schemes  and  window  displays  for 
restaurants,  stores  and  the  top  fashion  houses; 
designing  the  Paris  branch  of  Donald  Davies  in 
Avenue  Matignon  was  a  particularly  glamo- 
rous assignment.  In  1969  I  set  up  on  my  own.' 

Ian  Lieber's  late  Regency  premises  at  34 
Moreton  Street,  Pimlico,  combine  the  am- 
bience of  a  home  more  than  a  shop  where  he 


feels  clients  can  relax  and  more  readily  reveal 
their  personal  tastes.  Against  an  elegant 
backdrop  of  antiques  and  decorative  objets 
d'art  they  can  browse  through  one  of  the  widest 
selections  of  fabrics  and  wallpapers  in  London. 

'There  is  a  lot  of  psychology  involved  in 
advising  clients,'  he  observes.  'One  has  to 
consider  their  life  style  and  how  they  should 
use  their  homes  to  the  best  advantage.  Ideally, 
a  good  designer  should  reflect  his  client's 
personality  and  never  steal  from  it  by  asserting 
his  own.' 

Ian  Lieber  is  photographed  here  in  a  client's 
Victorian  flat ;  the  narrow  hall  passage  and  the 
small  high-ceilinged  rooms  are  not  perhaps  the 
most  conducive  setting  for  accommodating  a 
large  collection  of  early  Chinese  porcelain  and 
Jacobean  furniture.  However  with  his  custo- 
mary knack  of  promoting  beautiful  things  to 
advantage,  Ian  Lieber  has  contrived  a  sense  of 
space  and  dimension,  paradoxically,  by 
cluttering  the  whole.  The  massed  interest  of 
pictures  on  the  hall  wall  deflects  attention  from 
the  narrow  passage;  the  low  hanging  of  the 
brass  chandeliers  gives  a  further  sensation  of 
width.  A  William  and  Mary  low-boy  in 
panelled  walnut  veneer  is  set  beside  a  pair  of 
17th-century  Portuguese  embossed  leather 
back  chairs.  He  suggested  the  bright  yellow 
walls  as  an  effective  compliment  to  the  bold 
statement  of  the  blue  and  white  porcelain;  this 
yellow  theme  continues  through  the  adjoining 
bedroom.  He  has  a  horror  of  homes  that 
resemble  pattern  books  with  every  room  a 
different  colour. 

The  bedroom  is  decorated  in  a  Laura  Ashley 
yellow  and  white  cotton  fleur-de-lis  design 
with  matching  wallpaper.  The  high  walls 
display  porcelain  vases  set  on  18th-century 
gilded  wood  wall  brackets,  whilst  the  William 
and  Mary  bureau  bookcase  and  the  Jacobean 
chests  of  drawers  lend  rich,  dark  accents.  The 
original  egg  and  dart  cornice  has  been  picked 
out  in  white.  Double  doors  linking  the 
bedroom  to  the  adjoining  drawing  room  are 
masked  by  draped  curtains  above  the  bed. 
Originally  the  two  rooms  were  used  as  one ;  Ian 
Lieber,  always  sensitive  to  architectural 
features,  persuaded  his  client  to  keep  the 
existing  doors.  They  are  revealed  in  the 
drawing  room,  giving  the  illusion  of  a  large 
reception  room  beyond. 

He  suggested  white  as  a  receding  back- 
ground for  the  drawing  room;  large  slabs  of 
Amtico  resemble  a  marble  floor;  marble  itself 
would  have  been  a  hazard  to  the  porcelain. 
White  holland  blinds  are  a  light,  uncluttered 
alternative  to  curtains.  A  pair  of  Louis 
Quatorze  walnut  chairs  covered  in 
17th-century  tapestry  are  set  beside  a  Louis 
Treize  walnut  buffet.  A  Knole  sofa  scattered 
with  19th-century  Indian  tapestry  cushions 
and  the  early  18th-century  Venetian  walnut 
chairs  covered  in  a  blue  Bargello  flame  stitch 
weave  add  soft  touches  of  colour.  Once  again 
limited  space  for  too  many  things  has  bee 
successfully  outwitted. 
Photographs:  Michael  Dunne. 


5:  The  Bedroom  is  decorated  in  Laura  Ashley  paper  and  matching  fabric  and  the  original  cornice 
has  been  picked  out  in  white.  Curtains  draped  above  the  bed  conceal  a  pair  of  double  doors  to  the 
adjoining  drawing  room. 
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by  Ann  Farkas 

IN  BARBARIC  SPLENDOUR 

Chiefs  of  fierce  Scythian  tribes  who  dominated  their  neighbours  between  the 
8th  and  the  4ih  centuries  bc  celebrated  their  power  with 
splendid  body  jewellery  and  extravagant  funerary  items.  The  Kwr  torque,  fashioned 
by  Gr^ek  craft sr^  "rj.  "Jvas  discovered  in  1 97 1  and  is  a  rich 
morial  /-         fiod  ofbarbarian  splendour. 
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1:  The  torque  is  composed  of  three  panels, 
barbaric  subject  matter  being  balanced  by 
a  central  band  of  floral  ornamentation. 

3:  A  homely  scene  from  the  top  panel  of 

the  torque  shows  domestic  animals  including 

a  mare  suckling  a  foal. 

The  splendid  gold  pectoral  pictured  above 
was  not  the  pride  of  a  sophisticated 
Hellenistic  king  or  prince  whose  collection  was 
filled  with  masterpieces  of  the  4th  century  bc. 
It  was  the  personal  treasure  of  a  barbarian,  a 
chief  of  a  fierce  Scythian  tribe,  nomads  who 
roamed  the  steppes  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
during  the  8th  to  the  4th  centuries  sc.  The 
Sc\thians  were  few  in  number.  Nevertheless 
they  managed  to  dominate  neighbouring  nom- 
adic tribes,  and  probably  exacted  tribute  from 
the  Greeks  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
dotting  the  Black  Sea  coast,  by  means  of  their 
fearsome  reputation  and  military  prowess. 
Even  the  Persians,  whose  mighty  empire 
stretched  across  much  of  Asia,  fell  prey  to  the 
military  tactics  of  these  horse-riding  warriors, 
and  were  forced  to  pull  back  from  their 
attempted  conquest  of  Scythia. 

The  pectoral  was  excavated  in  1971,  in  the 
Tolstaia  Mogila  (Thick  Grave)  kurgan  or 
burial  mound,  near  the  town  of  Ordzhonikidze 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  is  now  in  the  Historical 
Museum,  Kiev.  B.N.  Mozolevskii,  an  arch- 
aeologist who  has  explored  many  of  the  rich 
burials  dotting  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia, 
directed  the  excavation  of  the  Tolstaia  Mogila 
kurgan.  The  impressive  mound  of  earth  had 
been  raised  above  a  subterranean  tomb  that 
had  been  much  disturbed  by  robbers.  But  by 
careful  study  of  the  remains,  Mozolevskii  was 
able  to  show  that  a  Scythian  prince  and 
members  of  his  family  had  been  interred  here, 
and  that  servants  and  horses  had  been  buried 


2;  The  blossoms  of  the  centre  panel  are 
individually  worked  in  exquisite  and 
delicate  detail. 

4:  The  central  scene  in  the  top  register 
shows  two  Scythians  who  appear  to  be 
sewing  a  sheepskin  into  a  jacket. 

nearby.  Although  the  pectoral's  elegance 
would  suggest  that  this  object  had  belonged  to 
the  chief's  wife,  the  great  size  (30.6  cm.  in 
diameter)  and  weight  (1150  gr.)  indicate  that 
its  wearer  was  a  man. 

Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian  of  the  5th 
century  bc,  described  vividly  the  Scythians 
and  other  nomads  of  the  steppes  who  were 
believed  in  antiquity  to  dwell  at  the  very 
fringes  of  the  world.  According  to  the  Greek 
writer,  the  funeral  rites  of  a  Scythian  ruler 
recapitulated  dramatically  the  power,  prestige 
and  wealth  he  had  enjoyed  in  life.  His  tomb 
was  a  replica  of  his  camp,  complete  with  gold 
and  silver  treasure,  sacrificed  animals  and 
human  victims.  After  the  enormous  grave  was 
constructed  and  the  chief  laid  to  rest,  his 
tribesmen  celebrated.  Around  the  Tolstaia 
Mogila  kurgan,  Mozolevskii  found  masses  of 
animal  bones  and  broken  wine  vessels  which 
were  probably  the  debris  of  the  funeral 
banquet. 

Like  many  nomadic  peoples,  the  Scythians 
carried  their  wealth  with  them  in  the  form  of 
herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  "Gifts"  of 
gold  and  silver  wrung  from  their  nervous 
neighbours  were  transformed  into  objects 
which  were  useful  and  portable  as  well  as 
handsome  -  weapons,  jewellery,  bowls,  cups. 
Yet  the  chieftains  seem  to  have  had  more  in 
mind  than  mere  easily  portable  wealth  when 
they  commissioned  such  objects  of  gold  and 
silver.  Many  things  in  royal  Scythian  tombs 
were  created  by  Greek  goldsmiths  who  had 


been  employed  by  these  barbaric  rulers.  The 
pectoral  is  such  a  piece,  produced  by  an 
outstanding  Greek  craftsman  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  an  immensely  wealthy  Scythian. 
Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
work  of  Scythian  art  yet  discovered,  and  a 
superb  example  of  Greek  jewellery. 

The  merging  of  exquisite  artistry  and 
barbaric  subject  matter  seems  to  have  been 
deliberate,  and  is  typical  of  much  royal 
Scythian  art.  To  please  his  patron,  the  Greek 
goldsmith  portrayed  in  the  centre  of  the  top 
register  of  the  pectoral,  two  half-naked 
Scythians  with  tousled  hair  and  shaggy  beards. 
They  seem  to  be  sewing  a  sheepskin  into  a 
jacket,  for  bits  of  gold  thread  are  visible;  a 
gorytus  or  bow  case  dangles  casually  from  the 
twisted  gold  edging.  Other  homely  scenes  in 
this  register  include  the  mare  suckling  a  foal,  a 
cow  suckling  a  calf,  a  horse  scratching  its  front 
leg  with  a  hind  hoof,  a  beardless  Scythian, 
perhaps  a  slave,  milking  a  ewe  from  the  rear. 
The  bottom  register  is  decorated  with  groups 
of  predator  and  prey.  The  three  central  scenes 
are  pairs  of  winged  griffins  (lion-eagle 
monsters)  tearing  at  the  flesh  of  a  horse.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  pectoral  is  almost 
certainly  Scythian,  a  reflection  of  a  cosmolog- 
ical  myth.  If  the  scenes  of  nomadic  camp  life, 
with  animals  and  birds,  symbolise  earthly 
bounty,  the  combats  depict  struggles  on  a 
heavenly  plane  which  gave  birth  to  the  goods  of 
everyday  life.  The  pectoral,  in  short,  docu- 
ments how  the  Scythians  lived  and  what  they 
believed  in.  Nature  and  the  cosmos  were 
conceived  of  in  terms  of  life  and  death, 
predator  and  prey,  strong  and  weak,  just  as  the 
Scythians  prospered  by  preying  ruthlessly  on 
their  weaker  neighbours. 

To  picture  this  powerful  theme,  the  Greek 
craftsman  made  use  of  the  most  delicate  and 
exquisite  techniques  of  goldworking.  Every- 
one of  the  48  tiny  figures  was  cast  in  solid  gold 
and  soldered  into  place.  Each  of  these  minute 
bits  of  gold  is  modelled  in  such  detail  that  we 
can  see  the  folds  in  the  trousers,  the  curls  on 
the  sheepskin,  the  planes  of  the  animals' 
bodies.  The  floral  ornament  of  the  central 
panel  is  also  remarkably  executed,  with  three- 
quarter  views  of  tiny  blossoms.  Although  a 
piece  of  jewellery,  the  pectoral  is  as  carefully 
designed  as  the  pedimental  sculptures  on  a 
Greek  temple.  A  counterweight  hanging  from 
the  back  was  probably  necessary  to  hold  the 
weighty  collar  in  place.  Rings  in  the  mouths  of 
the  lion  head  terminals  perhaps  were  used  to 
attach  the  counterweight. 

Aside  from  its  accomplished  technique,  the 
size  and  sheer  glitter  of  the  pectoral  are 
impressive  in  their  own  right.  Yet  the 
magnificent  workmanship  suggests  that  the 
barbaric  prince  who  ordered  this  piece  of 
jewellery  was  a  connoisseur  who  sought  out  the 
finest  possible  goldsmith,  to  give  visual 
expression  to  a  Scythian  theme.  This  warrior 
chief  with  an  appreciation  for  Greek  art  must 
have  worn  this  dazzling  treasure  proudly. 
Photographs:  l^e  lioltin 
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by  L.  J.  Jones 

JOHN  RIDLEY'S 
CANDELABRUM 

An  extraordinary  vcork  of  art  which 
until  recently  had  lain  unregarded  in 
an  agricultural  research  institute 
near  Adelaide  gives  a  fascinating 
insight  into  the  early  history  of 
Australia. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  one  of  Australia's 
more  interesting  early  art-works  had 
long  resided,  largely  unnoticed,  in  a  glass 
cabinet  in  the  foyer  of  the  Waite  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cit\' 
of  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  During  1980, 
however,  it  was  twice  included  in 
exhibitions  -  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Vic- 
toria, Melbourne,  and  at  the  Art  Gallery  of 
South  Australia,  Adelaide.  The  piece  concer- 
ned, which  is  25  inches  high,  takes  the  form  of 
an  elaborate  three-Ught  solid  silver  can- 
delabrum surmounted  by  a  solid  gold  model  of 
a  wheat  har\'esting  machine  of  uniquely 
Australian  design.  The  machine  represented 
by  the  model  is  the  Ridley  (or  South 
Australian  ;  'Stripper'  -  an  implement  which 
had  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  agricul- 
tural and  economic  progress  of  that  colony 
during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  Indeed 
its  influence  was  felt  in  the  Australian  wheat 
industry-  well  into  the  present  century. 

John  Ridley,  a  migrant  flour-miller  from  the 
north-east  of  England,  invented  the  machine 
in  response  to  a  harvest-labour  crisis  which  had 
developed  in  South  Australia  at  the  time.  Its 
first  public  demonstration  took  place  at 
Wa>-ville  (now  an  inner  suburb  of  Adelaide)  on 
14  November  1843,  and  was  triumphantly 
successful.  The  'Stripper',  so  called  because  of 
its  unusual  action  in  'stripping'  the  grain  from 
the  ears  of  the  standing  crop,  instead  of  cutting 
the  stalks  as  all  other  machines  of  the  time  were 
designed  to  do,  was  hailed  at  once  by  the 
colonists  as  an  invention  of  considerable 
importance.  At  the  Wawille  trial  it  gathered 
the  grain,  cleanly  and  efficiently,  from  an 
entire  crop  of  70  acres.  More  remarkably  still, 
the  machine  required  no  modification  or  even 
significant  adjustment  during  the  seven  days  it 
took  to  do  so. 

In  following  years  the  new  machine  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  colony's  grain  farmers, 
who  in  turn  took  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
them  greatly  to  expand  their  activities.  South 
Australian  wheat  acreages  increased  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  as  new  land  was  continu- 
ally cleared  and  sown,  and  more  and  more 
'Stripp>ers'  were  produced  by  local  manufac- 
turers to  meet  the  demand.  This  s<-Kjn  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  enormous  export  trade  in 


wheat  and  flour  -  especially  to  Britain  -  and 
throughout  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century-  the 
colony  grew  rich  on  the  proceeds. 

John  Ridley  returned  to  England  in  1853 
and,  although  then  only  47  years  of  age,  was 
able  to  retire  as  a  gentleman-of-means.  Before 
leaving  South  Australia  he  received  ex- 
pressions of  thanks  from  many  quarters  for  his 
special  contribution  to  local  progress,  via  his 
invention  of  the  'Stripper'  and  his  gift  of  it, 
absolutely  free  of  patent  restrictions,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  colony.  No  tribute,  however, 
was  offered  to  Ridley  at  this  time  by  the  body 
perhaps  best  placed  and  most  appropriate  to  do 
so -viz.,  the  South  Australian  Parliament. 
Indeed  it  was  not  until  December  in  1858  that 
the  Parliament  finally  got  around  to  formally 
passing  a  motion  offering: '  .  .  .  the  thanks  of 
this  House  ...  to  John  Ridley,  Esq.,  as  a 
recognition  of  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
South  Australian  conununity,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  the  reaping  machine.  .  .' 

By  the  late  1850's  quite  a  number  of  former 
South  Australian  colonists  had,  like  Ridley 
himself,  returned  to  England  to  live  in 
retirement,  and  for  the  most  part  had  settled  in 
and  around  London.  Some  among  them,  who 
for  years  had  advocated  some  substantial 
tribute  to  the  inventor,  at  last  lost  patience 
with  the  South  Australian  authorities  and 
decided  to  do  something  about  it  themselves. 
A  series  of  meetings  were  arranged  at  which 
the  idea  evolved  of  holding  a  reunion  dinner  at 
which  Mr.  Ridley,  as  'Guest-of-Honour', 
would  receive  a  gift  from  the  company  to  mark 
his  inventive  achievement. 

The  precise  form  of  the  gift  proved 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  decide,  although 
there  was  agreement  from  the  beginning  that  it 
should  have  a  decidedly  South  Australian 
'flavour'.  Eventually  a  suggestion  for  an 
ornamental  candelabrum  was  accepted,  with 
the  proviso  that  it  should  actually  be  made  in 
South  Australia,  and  also  exclusively  of  South 
Australian  materials.  Funds  for  the  project 


were  subscribed  by  retired  colonists  both  in 
England  and  South  Australia,  and  a  specially- 
formed  committee  in  .Adelaide  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  selecting  a  local  craftsman  to 
design  and  make  a  suitable  piece.  Julius 
Schomburgk,  a  German-born  silversmith  who 
had  migrated  to  the  colony  some  years  before, 
was  the  committee's  eventual  choice. 

As  J.  B.  Hawkins  has  noted  in  his  Australian 
Silver  1800-1900  (1973),  the  silversmith 
Julius  Schomburgk  '.  .  .  has  proved  very 
difficult  to  research.  .  .'.  Nowadays  very  little 
indeed  seems  to  be  known  about  him.  An  entry 
'Julius  Schomburgk  and  wife'  appears  in  the 
passenger  list  for  the  vessel  Australia, 
published  in  the  South  Australian  Register 
newspaper,  17  December  1850.  A  document  in 
the  records  of  the  (South  Australian)  Colonial 
Secretary's  offices  states  that  Julius  Ludwig 
Schomburgk  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  13 
November  1851.  '.  .  .  Julius  Schomburgk  of 
Gawler .  .  . '  is  mentioned  in  correspondence  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary's  office  in  1852,  in 
connection  with  a  vacancy  at  the  Adelaide  Post 
Office  for  a  clerk  with  an  understanding  of 
German.  After  that,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  no  mention  of  him  in  the  surviving  records. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Adelaide 
Observer  of  September  29th,  1860  the  project 
occupied  Mr.  Schomburgk  full-time  for  six 
months.  When  the  candelabrum  was  finished 
(sometime  during  the  month  of  September 
1860)  it  was  sent  to  the  Observer's  Adelaide 
office  '.  .  .  for  inspection.  .  .',  and  it  then 
remained  there  on  public  display  whilst 
awaiting  a  ship  to  take  it  to  England. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
illustration  the  candelabrum  is  made  princip- 
ally of  solid-silver,  with  a  small  soHd-gold 
model  of  a  Ridley  'Stripper'  on  the  very  top, 
and  is  quite  elaborately  crafted.  The  main 
stem  is  a  representation  of  a  tree-fern  trunk 
topped  by  a  canopy  of  fern  fronds  and  sprays  of 
other  native  Australian  flora,  from  the  depths 
of  which  sprout  the  arms  supporting  the  three 
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Ipandle  holders.  A  closer  inspection  then  re- 
kreals  that  the  latter  are  formed  of  triple 
iboriginal  faces  below  sheaves  of  wheat  of 
rather  unlikely  symmetry.  The  area  around  the 
jase  of  the  main  stem  is  again  heavily 
ornamented,  including  small  silver  statues  of 
nale  and  female  aborigines  and  indigenous 
creatures  such  as  the  kangaroo,  emu,  and 
dingo,  and  also  pieces  of  polished  malachite 
ore  set  in  panels  of  South  Australian  woods. 

Also  mounted  in  front  of  the  statue  of  a  male 
aborigine,  positioned  above  one  of  the  three 
supporting  'feet'  of  the  candelabrum,  is  a  metal 
plate  which  bears  the  inscription:  'Testimonial 
by  the  Colonists  of  South  Australia  to  John 
Ridley,  Esq.,  for  the  great  boon  he  has  conferred 
upon  the  Province  by  his  invention  of  the 
Reaping  Machine.'  The  finial,  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate  feature  of  all,  features  a 
kneeling  aborigine  holding  aloft  yet  another 
sheaf  of  wheat,  surmounted  by  a  polished 
conical  block  of  malachite  and  the  gold  model 
of  Ridley's  machine. 

Ridley  himself  first  learned  early  in  January- 
1861  of  the  plan  to  hold  a  reunion  dinner  in  his 
honour,  but  there  was  some  delay  in  setting  a 
date  due  to  the  late  arrival  of  the  ship  Orient 
bringing  the  candelabrum  from  Adelaide. 
However  the  evening  of  27  February  was 
finally  agreed  upon,  and  Ridley  journeyed  to 
London  from  his  home  near  Hexham  in 
Northumberland  as  his  friends  requested. 

A  most  successful  function  was  duly  held  at 
the  Albion  Tavern  in  Aldersgate  St.,  London, 
at  which  about  sixty  people  attended.  All  were 
old  associates  of  Ridley's  and  former  South 
Australian  residents.  Among  those  present 
were  the  second  Governor  of  the  colony. 
Colonel  George  Gawler,  several  ver\'  senior 
former  colonial  officials.  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
and  Richard  Bowyer  Smith,  inventor  of  the 
now-famous  'stump-jumping  plough.' 

Ridley  was  of  course  gratified  by  this 
expression  of  esteem  from  his  fellow  South 
Australian  pioneers,  and  especially  so  since 
two  of  his  closest  friends  in  Captain  C.  H. 
Bagot  and  Mr.  Edward  Stephens  (as  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  respectively)  performed 
the  actual  presentation.  No  doubt  also,  he  was 
equally  pleased  to  learn  afterw'ards  that  the 
British  Treasury  had  seen  fit  to  allow  his 
candelabrum  into  England  without  payment  of 
the  duty  usually  applied  to  such  items. 

Apart  from  a  brief  period  when  the  can- 
delabrum was  loaned  for  display  at  the  1862 
International  Exhibition  in  London,  it  re- 
mained in  the  private  possession  of  John  Ridley 
until  his  death  in  1 887 ,  and  afterwards  passed  to 
I  his  daughters.  Approximately  70  years  after  its 
creation  the  candelabrum  was  returned  to 
South  Australia  by  the  Misses  Ridley,  as  a 
memento  of  one  of  the  colony's  most  notable 
early  settlers.  The  State  Government  of  that 
time  placed  it  in  the  custody  of  the  University  of 
Adelaide.  This  arrangement  still  applies,  the 
Waite  Institute,  which  is  currently  responsible 
for  the  candelabrum,  being  of  course  a  special- 
ist section  of  that  University. 


/.-  A  more  advanced  'Stripper',  c.  IS75.  The 
original  'Stripper' was  pushed  from  the  rear, 
whilst  this  improved  version  was  drawn  by 
horses  or  bullocks.  Reproduced  from 
W.  Harcus" South  hi^-.f  nj:,,' .  'S7r^ 

2:  The  'Ridley  <  urn  .).  li.  Hawkins 

in '         'ian  '0-1900 ' notes  that 

Sc  possibly  produced  three  other 


pit  t  t  s:  (I  mcdallum  pu  srntcd  to  a  gmup  of 
South  .Australian  faryncrs  af  the  dnuit 
Exhibition  of  1851:  a  'grvup  of  silver' 
exhibited  at  the  Intetvatinnal  Exhibition, 
hindon.  in  IS62;  and  the  'Hanson  (  up'  made 
in  collaboration  with  Charles  Eimhaber. 
rhnlngraph:  y.  />.  Tnmlinsoti,  I  'niversity  of 
.Adelaide,  with  permission  of  the  Director  of 
the  Waite  Institute. 
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W  RETURN  OF  THE  WfltEmdN 

Pryor  Dodge  not  only  collects  old  bicycles  and  objects  with  cycling 
motifs,  he  uses  them  and  believes  in  the  spirit  of  their  epoque 


'^1  creatures  who  ever  walked  have  wished 
t\.  that  they  might  fly;  and  here  is  a  man 
;vho  can  hitch  wings  to  his  feet.' 

The  Wheelman  Magazine  (1888) 
Few  collectors  themselves  look  as  'collect- 
ble'  as  Pryor  Dodge.  At  32,  he  has  been 
rdently  involved  in  vintage  bicycles,  bicycle 
rt  and  paraphernalia  for  a  full  eleven  years 
nd  the  passion  clearly  has  tailored  the  man. 
'e  cuts  an  ethereally  Gay  Nineties  figure  and 
as  the  athletic,  aerial  look  of  a  Seurat  trapeze 
rtist  or  vintage  ball  player.  His  smile,  brow, 
nd  the  waves  of  his  brown  hair  all  have  the 
jaunty  sweep  of  a  cyclist  in  motion;  the 
features  of  his  face  are  a  shade  elongated 
beyond    the    conventional.    His    attire  is 
sporting,  his  carriage  erect  and  he  looks 
splendidly  anachronistic  riding  his  bone- 
shakers, tricycles,  and  old  bicycles  of  every 
type. 

This  dedicated  collector  has  some  extremely 
rare  pieces  in  his  New  York  City  home.  He 
owns  one  of  the  first  tandems,  c.1865,  for 
example,  and  one  of  the  first  chain-driven 
bicycles,  c.1888,  the  latter  in  mint  condition. 
There  is  an  adult  tricycle,  c.  1886,  by  'le  neveu 
de  Vincent,'  in  the  collection,  a  transitional 
boneshaker-highwheel  bicycle  with  wooden 
wheels,  c.1875,  and  a  Columbia  chainless, 
C.1905. 

Dodge's  favourite  is  his  boneshaker  tandem 
which  has  a  unique  freewheeling  mechanism 
and  no  brakes;  to  stop,  the  back  rider  hops 
down.  It  is  made  of  iron  with  spokes  half  an 
inch  thick  and  weighs  almost  as  much  as  a 
motorbike,  which  is  much  too  heavy  for  one 
person  to  pick  up.  By  contrast  his  bamboo 
safety  -  'the  piece  that  really  makes  people's 
eyebrows  shoot  up'  -  was  built  in  1900  when 
manufacturers  were  looking  for  ways  to  make  a 
bicycle  lighter  without  becoming  flimsy; 
bamboo  filled  the  bill  admirably. 

Despite  his  possession  of  such  first-rate 
treasures,  Pryor  Dodge  is  in  some  ways  a 
second-tier  collector.  By  the  time  he  began 
buying,  the  major  collections  in  Europe 
comprised  several  hundred  machines, 
sometimes  as  auxiliaries  to  a  collection  of 
vintage  automobiles.  The  first  tier  of  bicycle 
collectors  were  naturally  most  interested  in  the 
experimental  designs  before  the  era  of 
standardization  and  mass  production  of  safety 
bicycles  began  in  the  first  years  of  this  century. 

Dodge,  nonetheless,  has  pioneered  another 
kind  of  collection.  He  has  focused  on  bicyclf. 


paraphernalia  and  artistic  representations  of 
the  machines.  His  fascination  with  the  bicycle 
era  is  contagious.  The  more  he  learns  about 
bicycles  the  more  he  understands  them  as  a 
great  manifestation  of  the  joy  of  an  age.  Even 
sceptical  visitors  cannot  help  seeing  his  point, 
for  his  posters  and  prints  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  cycling. 

In  the  beginning,  the  sport  provoked 
mythical  allusions,  wonderment,  and  mock- 
ery. By  the  1870s  and  1880s,  however,  cycles 
had  become  articles  of  luxury,  and  bicycling, 
an  elitist  diversion  indulged  in  by  men.  With 
the  advent  of  the  mass-produced  machines  a 
decade  later,  cycling  rolled  forward  as  the 
sport  of  the  common  people.  Coincidentally, 
colour  lithography,  which  made  colourful, 
pictorial  posters  feasible,  came  into  vogue 
precisely  when  the  safety  bicycle  evolved ;  they 
were  used  as  an  excellent  mass  marketing  tool. 
To  Dodge,  the  posters  were  as  irresistible  as 
the  machines  they  extolled.  They  lent  a  witty 
glimpse  of  social  history  that  could  also  be 
collected. 

His  collecting  instincts  he  inherited  from  his 

/.•  The  collector  exercising  his 
connoisseurship  at  Astor  Place,  \eu-  York 
City.  Photograph:  David  Edgerton 


father,  a  ballet  and  later  jazz  dancer,  who  was 
born  in  1898.  The  senior  Dodge  put  together 
an  exceptional  collection  of  Nijinksy  photo- 
graphs (which  he  gave  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library-  Dance  Collection  in  1937),  and  of 
traditional  jazz  records.  The  father  taught  his 
son  music,  from  the  age  of  six  the  recorder, 
from  eight,  the  flute.  In  the  summers,  the 
family  left  the  heat  of  Manhattan  for  Long 
Island.  The  father  had  a  bugle.  \i  any  time 
during  the  day  he  would  play  it,  and  Pn,  or  had 
to  return  home  for  his  music  lesson.  They 
could  not  miss  a  day.  'It  disrupted  play  with 
my  friends,'  Dodge  recalls  sourly. 

But  the  father  also  taught  his  son  to  ride  a 
bicycle,  and  there  was  no  question  of  the 
pleasure  the  boy  found  in  that  activity.  'By  the 
time  I  was  eight  I  was  riding  good  distances  on 
the  bike.  One  day  I  heard  the  bugle  but  I  was 
some  distance  away  from  the  house  and  I 
thought,  "This  time  I  won't  go  back.  I'll  tell 
them  I  didn't  hear  it." 

So  what  happened  was  that  the  bicycle 
became  my  means  of  escape.  He  could  no 
longer  summon  me  whenever  he  wanted  with 

2:  An  eye-catching  'Gladiator' poster,  c.l895 
in  shades  of  blue  and  orange,  initialed  'C.B.'. 
Collection  of  Pryor  Dodge. 
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the  bugle  because  there  was  a  good  possibility  I 
was  out  of  earshot.  And  that  is  exactly  what  I 
was  looking  for,  unconsciously,  in  the  first 
posters  that  I  bought.  Images  of  freedom, 
flight,  of  feeling  great  on  a  bicycle.  For  that  is 
how  I  felt  as  a  little  child.' 

Dodge's  love  transferred  from  bikes  to  high- 
wheelers  when  he  saw  the  film.  Around  the 
World  in  80 Days,  in  1957.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  movie,  Cantinflas,  one  of  the  stars,  rides  in 
the  streets  of  London  on  a  high-wheel  bicycle. 
Says  Dodge,  'This  scene  only  lasts  about  two 
minutes  in  the  film  but  lasted  with  me  quite  a 
bit  longer,  for  I  remember  having  seen  one  of 
these  bikes  when  I  was  sixteen,  near  my  home 
in  Manhattan,  and  I  remember  having  an 
incredible  attraction  to  the  bike.  I  felt  in- 
trigued by  the  size  of  the  bike  and  the  extremes 
in  the  size  of  the  wheels.  Also  I  had  the  feeling 
of  having  met  an  old  acquaintance,  and  in 
some  ways  another  part  of  me.' 

At  21,  in  his  last  year  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  actually  caught  up  with  that  part 
of  himself.  A  bicycle  shop  near  campus  had 
many  old  bicycles  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 
All  of  a  sudden,  a  spectacular  high-wheeler 
appeared  in  the  display  window.  It  had 
belonged  to  John  Babcock,  the  inventor  of  a 
machine  that  separates  cream  from  milk.  The 
bicycle  was  made  by  the  Columbia  Bicycle 
Company  in  1885.  It  cost  Dodge  S600.  It  came 
with  a  counter  on  the  front  hub  -  a  device  that 
records  the  wheel's  revolutions  and  thus 


measures  distances  -  itself  worth  that  amount 
today. 

After  college,  Pr\'0r  Dodge  went  to  Paris  to 
study  the  flute.  He  studied  with  Jean-Pierre 
Rampal,  James  Galway,  Alain  Marion,  and 
Maxence  Larrieu,  and  remained  eleven  years, 
becoming  a  professional  flautist.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, his  old  bike  went,  too.  He  took  it 
apart  and  had  some  parts  nickel-plated  and 
others  enameled.  Then  he  reassembled  the 
machine  and  began  to  ride  it  throughout 
Paris's  Fifth  Arrondisement. 

'The  really  good  times  to  go  riding  were  on 
Sundays  when  there  was  less  traffic.  Because 
in  traffic  you  can't  brake  and  stop.  Stopping 
means  jumping  off  -  the  bike  has  to  be 
moving.  It  takes  two  yards  minimum  to 
dismount.' 

Dodge  became  a  remembrance  of  things 
past.  He  had  an  outfit  made  with  knickers  to  go 
with  the  high-wheeler.  And  his  interest  in 
bicycliana  picked  up  momentum.  One  day  he 
found  his  first  poster  at  L'Imagerie,  a  gallery 
near  Notre-Dame.  It  was  an  early  advertise- 
ment with  a  direct  message.  The  poster  shows 
a  car  that  had  broken  down,  and  a  motorized 
tricycle  coming  to  the  rescue.  The  chauffeur  of 
the  car  is  furious  because  the  car  has  a  broken 
wheel  and  he  has  to  stay  with  it  while  the  other 
people  are  enjoying  the  motorized  tricycle. 

After  that,  whenever  a  cycling  poster  came 
up  in  the  galleries,  Pryor  Dodge  bought  it, 
thinking  he  might  never  see  it  for  sale  again. 


The  first  group  he  purchased  were  by  Pal,  and 
showed  women  scantily  clad  or  in  revealing 
postures  in  motion  on  bicycles.  'The  posters 
encapsulated  great  liberties  on  the  bicycle  - 
escape,  enjoyment,  celebration,' says  Dodge. 
'They  were  not  necessarily  the  most  sought 
after  by  the  dealers.' 

Gradually  his  tastes  changed.  He  became 
equally  interested  in  posters  done  in  the 
heavily  decorative  Art  Nouveau  style,  those 
that  showed  mechanical  detail,  and  those  with 
humorous  content.  The  collection  grew.  After 
a  while,  he  had  80  posters,  soon  thereafter  over 
200.  The  most  expensive  piece  of  flat  art  in  the 
collection  is  a  Steinlen  poster  called  Le 
Motocycle  Comiot,  the  woman  in  the  poster 
being  Madame  Comiot.  It  has  a  popular 
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theme:  a  motorbike  ploughing  through  a  flock 
of  geese  on  the  road  and  scattering  them  in  all 
directions. 

Some  of  his  posters  are  today  going  for  as 
much  as  twenty  times  what  he  paid  for  them. 
On  the  average  he  has  quintupled  his  invest- 
ment. Dodge  did  most  of  his  buying  in  Paris 
proper.  Although  he  was  at  first  char}-  to 
compete  with  the  dealers  at  auctions,  eventu- 
ally he  took  the  plunge,  going  mostly  to  poster 
auctions  and  sales  billed  as  'aero-fero-velo- 
moto-auto.'  At  an  auction  called  Velocipedo- 
manie  in  1975,  he  had  his  first  taste  of  the  range 
of  major  and  minor  bicycle  collectibles.  From 
that  moment  on,  he  began  to  spot  bicycles  on 
pen-and-ink  sets,  on  watches  and  clocks,  on 
vases,  stamps,  enamel-work. 

Dodge  discovered  that  in  the  1890s 
bicycling  was  a  craze,  images  of  the  bicycle 
were  evenf'where.  Some  of  the  most  unusual 
examples  in  the  collection  include  a  pair  of 
cufflinks  with  the  three-winged  insignia  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  a  musical 
cigarette  box  and  mug  that  play  Daisy  Bell, 
and  music  sheets  for  songs  such  as  Le 
Velocipede  Galopp  by  Carl  Faust.  The 
illustrations  depicted  trick  bicycling,  ac- 
cidents, daredevil  feats,  weird  models,  races, 
parts  {Plus  douce  qu'un  oreiller,  la  Selle 
Bauriat),  and  such  unlikely  excesses  as  'ice 
bicycles'  with  spikes  on  their  rims. 

This  was  the  era  when  bicycles  epitomised 
the  sporting  image.  By  the  turn  of  the  centu' 


the  Bicycle  Card  Company  had  printed  nearly 
a  deck's  worth  of  different  card  backs  based  on 
bicycle  wheels,  chains,  lights,  and  frames.  The 
bicycle  motif  turned  up  on  Leibzig  bouillon. 
Van  Houten  Coloa,  Palmer  biscuits  -  and 
Dodge  gobbled  them  all.  His  collection  has  a 
grand  array  of  medallions  as  well,  and 
publicity  celluloid  pins,  oil  lamps,  postcards, 
photographs,  plates,  mugs,  cups,  bottles.  In 
his  librar\'  is  the  rare,  Hok  To  Ride  A 
Velocipede,  Straddle  a  Saddle,  then  Paddle  & 
Skedaddle,  London,  1869.  He  takes  special 
pride  in  a  copy  of  Ladies  Cycling,  London, 
c.1890  by  Mrs.  Smith,  a  tract  that  asserts 
ladies  can  ride  with  grace  and  pleasure. 

Collecting  bicycles  and  their  art  has  taken 
Dodge  not  only  into  the  world  of  galleries  and 
auction  rooms  but  into  the  world  of  the 
hobbyists.  Clubs  are  important  throughout 
bicycle  history-.  Dodge  flashes  a  turn-of-the- 
centur>'  membership  card  of  the  League  of  the 
American  Wheelman,  a  club  that  went  from  44 
members  in  1880  to  over  140,000  m  1898.  The 
old  clubs  drew  attention  to  mechanical 
improvements  and  advertised  for  better  roads. 
Today  the  clubs  are  social  units.  Pr>or  Dodge 
belongs  to  the  Southern  Veteran-Cycle  Club  in 
England,  with  800  members,  and  the  Wheel- 
men with  650,  in  the  U.S.  They  write 
manuals,  and  publish  bulletins.  Says  Dodge, 
"I'K  "  '    hnen  I  can  find  people  who 

r-:  \v>)uld  want  and  for  any 

They'll  actually  go  and  make 


the  castings  for  me.' 

1'  technical  turn  of  nund,  Dodge 

put-  .  ,  an  importance  as  any  vintage  car 
collector  on  knowing  his  machines  and  the 
machines  represented  in  the  related  art.  He  on 
occasion  takes  a  turn  stnppmg  off  pamt  and 
polishing  before  a  part  is  replated.  He  wants 
his  machines  whenever  possible  to  be  operat- 
ing vehicles.  "I  won't  buy  something  that  is 
falling  apart,  and  I  am  happy  about  restonng  a 
bicycle  that  is  in  decent  condition  to  running 
condition. 

Catalogues  help  to  identif)-  mechanisms, 
and  current  club  bulletins  and  old  books  tell 
me  how  to  restore  and  care  for  a  biocle 
properly.  A  collector  must  know  when  a 
bicycle  is  not  in  good  shape.  Having  an  ear  for 
a  rattle  is  ven,-  important.  .\nd  no  one  in  a 
regular  bicycle  shop  should  ever  fool  with 
these  old  bicycles,  only  a  specialist.' 

In  Paris,  Pr>or  Dodge  rode  his  American 
high-wheeler.  In  America  he  vaults  onto  an 
English  bike,  a  Matchless,  1881.  It  has  a 
54-inch  wheel  and  pm  stripes  on  its  frame, 
which  is  oval  in  section.  An  unusual  feature  is 
its  suspension  system  both  in  the  seat  and  the 
handlebars.  It  has  a  pants  protector  and  the 
original  rubber  on  the  pedals.  To  mount, 
Dodge  steps  with  his  left  foot  on  the  step  on  the 
frame  over  the  back  wheel,  pushes  forward, 
and  gains  the  momentum  to  ascend.  Then, 
when  he  has  his  balance,  he  edges  up  on  the 
seat.  To  hop  off,  he  reaches  his  left  leg  back  to 
the  little  step,  and  eases  down. 

Being  astride  his  high-wheeler  gives  him  a 
unique  perspective  on  New  York  City.  He 
looks  bus  drivers  in  the  eye.  When  he  is 
walking  the  bicycle,  pedestrians  want  to  know 
how  he  gets  up.  When  he  is  up,  they  ask,  how 
he  gets  down.  Meanwhile,  car  drivers  "unless 
they  are  looking  directly  in  my  eyes,  look 
through  me.  They  don't  see  me  any  more  than 
they  would  see  a  giant  roc.  I  have  to  ring  my 
bell  constantly.' 

Pr>'or  Dodge  obviously  enjoys  it  all  -  the 
speed  and  fresh  air,  the  attention  and 
distinction.  Even  better,  pverhaps,  his  rare 
collection  gives  him  an  escape  to,  and  an 
identification  with,  a  delightful  side  of  things 
past  when  life  moved  with  the  stately  pace  of  a 
man  on  a  bicycle. 

J:  '.An  Ii4)is  dt'  Boulogne' an  illustration  fnm 
a  supplement  to  'Vanity  Fair '  1897.  Although 
cycling  teas  originally  a  male  prrsen  e  it 
soon  became  fashionable  for  ladies.  (Collection 
of  Pr-yor  Dodge. 

4:  .\  detail  of  the  English  Matchless  bicycle 
seat  tilth  rubber  cushion  suspension. 
Photograph:  David  R.  Blitvas. 

S:  Pryor  Dodge  and  his  British  Matchless 
bicycle  of  I  SSL  The  machine  has  a  54-inch 
uheel  and  an  oval  frame,  the  details  carefully 
lined  in  a  second  colour.  Photograph:  David 
R.  Blnvas. 
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by  June  Field 

If  you  buy  a  home  in  historic  Gloucestershire 
you  could  acquire  a  Lordship  of  the  Manor, 
as  well  as  seeing  some  familiar  Royal  faces. 


manor  in  Cotswold  hunt  country, 


Recently  for  sale,  Waterlane  House,  an  historic 
built  in  1845  and  reconstructed  in  1907. 

Britain's  Gloucestershire  manor  houses 
merit  the  Royal  Seal  of  Approval  in 
hunting,  shooting  and  fishing  country.  The 
future  King  of  England  lives  there,  so  does  his 
sister  Princess  Anne,  as  vftW  as  his  cousin 
Prince  Michael  of  Kent.  The  preferred  royal 
place  is  Gloucestershire,  in  the  heart  of  rolling 
Cotswold  countryside,  with  its  mellow  manor 
houses,  their  stone  ranging  from  cream 
through  to  a  deep  honey. 

And  if  you  buy  in  the  district,  there  is  always 
the  chance  you  might  see  Princess  Anne  and 
her  husband  Captain  Mark  Phillips  riding  out 
on  their  horses  from  their  home  Gatcombe 
Park,  or  Prince  and  Princess  Michael  of  Kent 
driving  into  Nether  Lypiatt,  their  17th  century 
manor  once  the  home  of  Suna  Portman, 
leading  member  of  the  Chelsea  Set  in  the 
1950s.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  known  for 
popping  into  the  local  sweet-shop  at  Tetbury. 

Prince  Charles  obviously  chose  Highgrove, 
Georgian  mansion  in  348  acres  by  the  tiny 
hamlet  of  Doughton  (pronounced  Duff,  not 
Dow),  near  Tetbury,  because  it  is  an  hour's 


fast  drive  from  London,  there  is  hunting  with 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds,  and  his  favour- 
ite polo  at  Cirencester  Park. 

This  is  also  the  attraction  for  many  others  of 
the  top-drawer  hunting,  shooting,  fishing 
fraternity,  with pied-d-terres  in  town,  observes 
Mr.  Paul  Hutchings  of  Hampton  &  Son's,  one 
of  Britain's  leading  British  country  house 
agents,  pointing  out:  'Gloucestershire  is 
traditionally  the  county  with  social  cachet,  its 
life-style  still  comparable  to  that  of  pre-War 
days.  And  good  properties  are  always  in 
demand,  and  often  in  short  supply'. 

With  the  recession  in  the  British  property 
market  affecting  even  the  most  desirable  of 
dwellings,  prices  have  been  particularly  good 
for  those  with  cash  in  hand.  (The  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  which  acquired  Highgrove  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  generally  understood  to 
have  bought  a  bargain  -  the  asking  price  was 
around  £750,000).  Smaller  manors  can  prob- 
ably still  be  purchased  in  the  $500,000  region 
or  less,  depending  on  the  amount  of  land. 
Some  £3  million  was  paid  by  a  British 


businessman  last  year  for  Sir  Edward  Hulton's 
Salperton  Park  Estate,  but  then  that  included 
not  only  the  main  house,  but  the  whole  village 
as  well,  plus  nearly  1,600  acres  with  one  of  the 
finest  shoots  in  the  Cotswolds. 

Hampton  &  Son's  office  in  Arlington  Street, 
St.  James's,  along  from  London's  Ritz  Hotel, 
together  with  local  Cheltenham  agents 
Chamberlaine-Brothers  &  Edwards,  had  the 
17th  century  Manor  at  Walton  Cardiff,  near 
the  ancient  Abbey  town  of  Tewkesbury,  for 
sale  in  a  similar  price-bracket.  One  drives 
through  wrought-iron  gates  to  the  8  bedroom, 
3  bathroom,  part-timber  frame,  part  pink- 
washed  stone  house  with  its  minstrels'  gallery, 
butler's  pantry,  pine-panelled  Jacobean  study 
and  staff  accommodation.  While  in  the  7  acres 
are  a  rose  garden,  stabling,  workshops  and  a 
barn.  There  were  also  a  further  two  paddocks 
of  1 VA  acres  on  offer. 

Humberts  of  London's  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  who  negotiated  the  Highgrove  sale, 
have  the  14th  century  Buckland  Manor  in  28 
acres  on  the  Gloucestershire AVorcestershire 
border  on  offer  in  conjunction  with  Blinkhorn 
&  Co.  The  7  bedroom,  3  bathroom  house  has  a 
fine  billiard  room  as  well  as  a  hard  tennis  court, 
croquet  lawns,  squash  court,  heated  swim- 
ming pool,  paddocks  and  its  own  spring.  An 
added  bonus  is  that  the  present  owner  holds 
the  Lordship  of  the  Manor  which  may  pass  to  a 
purchaser. 

In  27  acres,  the  17th-century  Cerney  House, 
1 2  miles  from  Cheltenham  was  once  lived  in  by 
Lord  Strathmore's  daughter.  There  is  a  fine 
music  room  with  a  built-in  quadrophonic 
sound  system,  a  garden  room  which  was  once 
the  original  Orangery,  a  gardener's  cottage, 
stable  block  with  apartment  over,  plus  an 
orchard.  The  agent  Mr.  Peter  Britton, 
Jackson-Stops  &  Staff  of  Cirencester,  was 
reporting  great  interest  in  the  property,  and 
says  that  he  has  several  'substantial  clients  with 
unlimited  funds  for  the  right  property,  such  as 
a  Georgian  Cotswold  mansion  in  a  parkland 
setting'. 

Other  recent  offerings  were  a  40-acre  stud  or 
hunting  box  a  few  miles  from  Highgrove 
(Rylands,  Cirencester),  and  Pfera  Hall,  11 
miles  from  Gloucester  (Bruton  Knowles, 
Gloucester)  which  included  a  2,800  square  feet 
light  industrial  unit.  This  gracious  historic 
house  could  be  used  as  a  country  hotel, 
conference  centre  or  nursing  home. 

Quite  the  most  craftsman-like  home  is 
Waterlane  House  in  11  acres  at  Oakridge,  near 
Cirencester,  capital  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Cotswolds.  The  original  house  was  built  in 
1845  by  Thomas  Baker  for  himself,  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  house  was  designed  and 
constructed  in  1907  under  the  supervision  of 
furniture  designer  and  architect  Ernest  Gim- 
son  who  worked  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
tradition.  The  Gimson  touches  inside  the  6 
bedroom,  4  bathroom  house  are  understood  to 
be  a  fine  oak  staircase  with  carved  balusters, 
built-in  dresser  in  the  dining  room,  and 
various  window  seats  and  iron-work. 
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LONDON    ^]|ptnott  '''' 

ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  INVESTMENT 


FINE  AND  IMPORTANT  CLOCKS  BOUGHT  SALEROOM  COMMISSIONS  ON  BOTH 

AND  SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  SIDES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 

Tho.  Tompion  &  Edw  Banger  London 


A  most  important  Grande  Sonnerie  bracket  clock  by  Thomas  TonipicMi  ''"^^  I/^^^^^'-^'P^''^^^^- 
IToTReWhomas  Tompion,  his  Life  and  Work^,  R.  W.  Symmonds,  P.2()5.  Lx  Percy  Webster 

Collection .  Price  on  application . 


HYMORE  HODSON  ANTIQUES 

17  STATION  APPROACH 
GERRARDS  CROSS,  BUCKS. 
Mon  -  Sat  1 1  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m.,  closed  Wed. 
Tel.  Gerrards  Cross  89142 


HYMORE  HODSON  &  HOWLAND 

21  PLATT  AVENUE, 
RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK  12572 
By  appointment  only 
Tel.  914  876  4160 
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THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'ASSOCIATION 

LTD 


500  members 
throughout  the 
country  elected 
for  their  integrity 
and  knowledge. 


Buy  and  sell 
where  you  see 
the  sign 


For  free  list  of 
members  apply 

with  s.a,e. 
20  Rutland  Gate, 
London  SW7 IBD 
01-589  4128/2102 


...EXPERTS  IN  EVERY  FIELD 


it 


LI  I  ©    a  sequence  of  events,  captured  for  a  moment,  interpreted  in  a  way  unique  to  each  individual. 

then  lost  to  the  post — our  memory 
In  that  moment  we  call  the  present,  life  is  perceived  by  the  senses  and  we  exist  in  the  most  profourd  sense, 
then  from  this  moment  our  memory  is  born  and  the  sensual  experience  is  gone 

We  are  an  international  architectural  firm  that  provides  for  those  few  discerning  individuals,  the  ability 
to  repeat  a  sensual  experience  and  to  experience  periods  in  history  and  the  future  as  they  perceive  tt^em 

We  pursue  architecture  as  a  collective  three-dimensional  art  form,  encompassing  the  determirvation  of 

the  essence,  selection  and  milling  of  material  and  the  artists  that  bring  it  into  reality  Our  artists 
and  technology  create  a  three-dimensional  environment  that  prompts  the  most  diverse  and  powerful  ' 

sensual  experiences  imaginable  ^ 

In  the  creation  of  a  piece  of  architecture  if  pursued  with  insight  and  great  skill,  one  rrvDves  beyond 
an  enclosure  to  a  tangible  extension  of  the  being. 


(533)6X5-6595 


AN  IMPORTANT  ESTATES  AUCTION 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS: 

Friday,  February  26,  1982  at  7:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  February  27,  1 982  at  1 1 :00  a.m. 

Exhibition  Week  Prior  During  Gallery  Hours 


Auction  includes:  A  col- 
lection of  fine  Chinese 
Export  porcelain;  Euro- 
pean and  American  prints 
and  paintings,  drawings, 
watercolors  and  photo- 
graphs; Period  furniture 
and  decorations,  silver, 
Victoriana,  Oriental  rugs 
and  other  works  of  art. 


G.  de  Hamme.  (Flemish.  1  7th  Century) 
Abundance  ol  the  Field  1 653).  signed  and  dated.  68"  x  i 


Catalogue  $10.  (available  by  post] 


MORIONS 


G  de  Hamme.  (Flemish,  1  7th  Century) 
Abundance  ol  the  Fold.   /  653).  signed  and  dated.  68"  x  i 


Address  all  inquiries:  Mardi  Gras 


Auction  ^Exchange 

643  Magazine  St  P.O.  Box  30380  New  Orleans,  La.  70190  (504)561-1196  1-800-535-7801 


JOHN  MAKEPEACE 


An  elegant  group  of  twelve  English  cherrywood  and 

handstitched  leather  dining  chairs,  extending  table  (with  the 

use  of  two  additional  leaves)  seating  eight  to  twelve  people 

and  sidetable,  not  shown,  containing  three  drawers. 

The  whole  in  excellent  condition. 

For  reference  see  The  Connoisseur  ]u\y  1981 

"John  Makepeace  at  work". 


Offers  to: 


James  Crathorne 

52  Lower  Sloane  St.  London  SWl  8BS  01-730  9131 


Meeting  place  for  collectors, 
connoisseurs  and  amateurs 


^-  13th  Art  and  Antiques  Fair 

Kunst 
messe 

Diisseldorf 

Works  of  art  and  craftsmanship 
from  antiquity  to  avant  garde 


Exhibition  Centre,  Hall  12 
Daily  from  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
All  items  for  public  sale 


March  12  to  17, 1982 


Further  informarion  from: 
DUiseldorfer MeiiegeseUschaft  mbH -NOWEA-,  P.O.  Box  U  02  03, 0-4000  DUsseldorfiO 


THE 
BURUNGTON 
HOUSE 
FAIR 

THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ART  AND 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

at  the 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Piccatlilly  L(  )ncl(  )n  Wl 
11-21  March  1982.  11  March  5-9pm.  12-2 1  March  10 ani-7  pm. 

Leading  British  dealers  in  both  Fine  Art  and  Anticjues  will  offer  for  sale  pictures,  furniture  and  w(  )rks  <  )f  art 

of  the  highest  quality  which  have  been  strictly  vetted. 

Admission  £2-50  including  handbc  m  )k. 

PRESENTED  BY  AR11ANGEMF,NT\)CITM  THF  RI)R1.INC;T0N  MACA/INI- 
PKFmnFNT  SIR  HUGH  CASSON  praVICE  PRESIDENTS  THE  EARL  OF  DROGHEDA.  m,  ki.i  :.nd  l.(  )RD  THOM,SON  OF  ai;i-T  
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You  may  have  read  that  The  Connoisseur  will  shortly  be  transferring  its  printing  operations  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  exciting  development  for  readers  and  advertisers  alike,  since  we'll  be  able  to  accommodate  our  planned 
international  expansion  more  easily  from  our  New  York  offices.  In  addition  The  Connoisseur  will  be  maintaining  full 
advertising  and  editorial  offices  in  London  because  of  the  importance  of  Britain  and  Continental  Europe  for 
international  connoisseurs.  Over  the  next  few  months  The  Connoisseur  will  steadily  increase  its  worldwide 
availability  to  readers. 

Below  are  our  revised  specifications  for  advertising  effective  with  the  March  issue. 

Mechanical  details  -  Effective  March  1982 
All  dimensions  are  stated  as  width  first,  depth  second 

Spread  bleed  ISi"  x  lli" (460mm  x  283mm) 
Spread  Trimmed  18"  x  10^"  (458mm  x  277mm) 

Page  Bleed  9i"  x  lli"  (232mm  x  283mm) 
Page  Trim  9"  x  lOi"  (228mm  x  275mm) 


Non  Bleed 

Bleed 

Inches 

Inches 

width  depth 

width  depth 

Full  page 

7^  X  10" 

9i  X  Hi" 

185mm  x  255mm 

232mm  x  283mm 

§  page  double  column 

4li  X  10" 

5l  X  lit 

122mm  x  255mm 

145mm  x  283mm 

i  page  horizontal 

7^  X  4i" 

9ix5^' 

185mm  x  123mm 

232mm  x  138mm 

i  page  vertical 

3f  X  10" 

4i  X  Ilk' 

92mm  x  255mm 

115mm  X  283mm 

i  page  single  column 

2^  X  10" 

3^xlli" 

60mm  X  255mm 

82mm  x  283mm 

i  page  two  column 

4li  X  4^' 

5l  X  5^' 

123mm  x  125mm 

145mm  x  138mm 

h  page  single  column 

2^  X  4^' 

60mm  X  125mm 

Gutter  bleed  page 

8i  X  10" 

207mm  x  255mm 

Spread  gutter  bleed 

16i  X  14" 

414mm  x  255mm 

Spread  fall  bleed 

18i  X  Ilk' 

464mm  x  283mm 

Live  matter: 

i  "  (9mm)  away  from  trim. 

Trim  size 

9  x  lOi"  (228mm  x  275mm) 

Inserts:  Please  consult  advertising  staff  for  quantities  and  details  before  printing. 


All  U.K.  and  European  material  to  go  to  The  Connoisseur,  The  National  Magazine  Company  Ltd., 

72  Broadwick  Street,  Wl V  2BP.  Tel.  01-439  7144 

All  U.S.  material  to  The  Connoisseur,  Hearst  Corporation,  224  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019. 

Tel.  212-262  6518 


LAVIEILLE  RUSSIE 

81  Fifth  Avenue, 
ew  York,  NY  10022 
el:  212-PL2  1727 

miff  Boxes,  Fab  erge,  jewels,  icons,  18th  Century 
ench  JUmiture  and  decorations. 

\RT  &  LEGEND 

3an-  Spratt 

>  3ox'  13,  San  Anselmo.  CA  94960 
Tel.  (415)  454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and  Painting. 

ZAonial  Spanish  An. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

Ne\vbur\-  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
7:::  617-247  1418 

^••!  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
zuropean  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

.5  East  57th  Street, 
\'ew  York,  NY10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

A'uique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
:::sUty  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036. 
Tel.  (213)  857-5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner,  numismatic  book 
publishers  and  retail  coin  firm. 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadwav,  New  York,  NY  10003 
Tel.  (212)  982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX  Century 
furniture,  paintings  and  objets  d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAJT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including  porcelain, 
pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and  sculptures  dating 
from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century. 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
Telex:  238934  Diron 
Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DIDIER  AARON,  LTD. 

9002  Melrose  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069. 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
furniture  and  furnishings. 
Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. /5p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian  Furniture  & 
Oriental  Art. 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  10028 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique  &  modem). 
Art  pottery  &  porcelain  (American  &  European) 
from  the  late  19th  &  early  20th  Century. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  (213)  826  4579 
Importers  of fine  furniture. 


S GALLERY 

P  O.  Box  D 

Sec  jjjo 
Tel  .^489 

Deaicti  m  jitie  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art.  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19rh  jind 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadwav  fbelow  13th  St.; 
New  York.  NY  10003 
Tel.  (212)477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  Paintmgs,  Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also 
Chinese  Export)  and  Accessories. 

JAMES  GALLERY 

P.O.  Box  187 
Collegeville,  PA  19426 
Tel:  (215)  489-2828 
Chinese  Export  Porcelains, 
Centuries. 


18th  and  Early  19th 


KAZANJLAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Dnve 
Beverlv  Hills,  CA  90210 
Tel:  213-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more  than 
60  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art. 

KING-THOMASSON  INC 

213  1  2  Berthea,  Houston  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century  oak  furniture 
and  18th-century  country  fiimiture. 

LADNER- YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 
Lajolla,  CA92038 

One  Block  East  of  Lajolla  Blvd.  in  South 
LajoUa 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture,  prints  and 

decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5 p. m  weekdays  and  by 

appointment. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19  East  66th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel.  (212)  879  2700 

EMAYENGAL  -  telex. 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  English  and  European 

Paintings.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 

American  Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel.  (212)  772-3370 
Telex:  %8597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery,  London 
Koortman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants 
&  Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conneaicut  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 

Appraising  by  professionals  for  Insurance,  Estates. 
Donations.  Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art  works. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78-'-  ^  - 
NewYc-  "021 
Te!  " 

fjf,  jean  paintings  of  the  1 9th 

and        -  '  ■'- 


S  . COMPANY 

>  '22 

1      -  -       -  '  _ 

RLi  ECORATE  (Domestic) /CHRIS ANT 

(int 

18th  century  English  furniture  and  Chwse  Export 

porcelain 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  Eist  57th  Street, 

New  York.  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

Freruh,  English,  Chinese, Japanese. 

TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tittanv  Sjjeciahstsj 
Box  1032 

Great  Neck.  NY  11023 
Tel:  (516)  487-1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany  Treasun^,  jr,  offering 
of  the  finest  quality,  rare  ana  guaranteed  authentic 
Tiffany  Cotlectables .  Dealers  and  Tiffany 
Specialists  for  17  years. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  LNC. 

81 1  .Montgomery  Street, 
San  Franasco,  C  A  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 

17  th,  18th  and  early  19th-century  fiimiture  and 
decorations;  English,  French,  Continental  and 
Oriental,  iruludmg  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate . 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel.  (212)  757-2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture  by  Contemporary 
American  and  European  masters  and  young, 
emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES, 
INC. 

525  Washington  Sti^et. 
ShelbyvUle,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and  19th 
Century  English  antique  Jiimiture,  porcelains, 
painting  accessories,  and  specialising  in  Georgian 
Silver  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate  74  page  catalogue 
15.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 

Annapolis.  M.D.  21403 

Tel:  (301)267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  and 

Hepplewhite  Fumiture  Old  Sheltvld  and  other 

appropriate  accessories  Photographs  sent  on  request 

By  appointment  only 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road.  Same  Fe.  NM  87501 

Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  select:  ry 
18th-century  English  fumiture  ..   .  .nthe 
American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Fran*.  :sco,  C^^941 1 1 
Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English,  European  and 
Oriental  fumiture  and  works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-245  2000 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 

precious  stones  and  jewelry 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Bo  h.  C  ^ 

W)  minute  Angeles 

Tel  714-^  -  >'4-6667 

Three  stores  /  '  .n  to  18th  Century ,  finest  quality 

f husiness  established  1940 
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Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-cen[ur}'  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wih  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co,  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiY  oar 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  CuUeus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures ,  fine 
period  furniture ,  clocks  and  watches,  glass,  objets 
d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  ^Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swia  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings,  English 

Paintings  and  Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints. 

Covent  Garden  Gallery 

20  Russell  Street  {by  the  Royal  Opera  House), 
London  WC2 
Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British  watercolours, 
drawings,  pastels  and  oil  paintings 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys.  Also 
"Americana".  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  10-6, 
Saturdays  1(J-4 


Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in 
Turkoman  Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son  Ltd., 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and  early  19th 
century  English  furniture,  carved  wood  and 
marble  chimneypieces,  garden  ornaments  and 
figures.  Antique  oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied 
and  fixed. 

Ebury  Gallery 

89  Ebury  Street,  London  swiw  9QU 
Tel:  01-730  3341/7806 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Prints  by 
contemporary  British  Artists. 
Daily  10-6,  Saturday  10-1. 

ENZO  APICELLA,  MARTIN  BATTERSBY,  IAN 
DAVID  BAKER,  DUGGIE  FIELDS,  ADRIAN  GEORGE, 
CHRISTOPHER  HOBBS. 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia,  London 

SWI 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiY  6df 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
artists  working  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  Africa, 
South  East  Asia,  China  and  the  West  Indies 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  w i . 

Tel.  01-499  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th 
and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 
17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

Georgian  Antiques,  objects  of  vertu,  18th  and 
early  19th  century  English  enamels  and  fine 
contemporary  Bilston  enamels. 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  NWi  8an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  fitmiture,  clocks 
and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and 
restorations 

Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 
English  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  and 
drawings.  Italian  baroque  and  roccoco  paintings . 
French  19th  century  paintings  and  drawings 

Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel.  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marble, 
bronze  and  terracotta 

Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modem  Jewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennellsfrom  1737 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modem  Silver 

Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century  Furniture. 
Restoration  and  valuation 

Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of  fine  china  and  crystal  stockists  of 
all  leading  collectors  items.  Specialists  in 
commemorative  plates  and  mugs.  Send  for  full 
colour  catalogue  stating  interest 

Simon  Kaye  Ltd 

Albermarle  Street,  | 
London  W1X3HF  ' 
Tel:  01^93  7658 
and  in  New  York 
I.  Freeman  &c  Son  Inc. 
12  E.  52nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  (212)  759-6900 
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A.  Lee 

■9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
'el:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 
Vorks  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 
irmour 

Jttle  Gallery 

Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
el:  01-937  8332 
Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
)r  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
8th,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours  and 
Trawings 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

i9  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 

^ondon  w  i 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

■lours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

o  4.30  p.m. 

Member  B.A.D.A.  Specialists  in  fine 
ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
Delftware  and  Enamels 

^rlborough  Fine  Art  (London)  Ltd. 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
E>rawings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and 
Photographs  by  leading  20th  century  Artists 

Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  11.00-1.00. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Son 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Masters,  French  19th  century  and  specialists 
in  flower  pa  intings . 

The  Map  House  of  London 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and  Globes 

Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiY  6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries 

Noortman 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiY  6ab 
Tel:  01-839  2606 
Telex:  9155  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
Old  Master  paintings ,  19th  century  French 
paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours. 
Also  in  Holland  and  New  York.  See  also 
Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations. 

Also  at  Harrogate 


Pawsey  &  Payne  Ltd. 
4  Ryder  Street, 

St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qb 
Tel:  01-930-4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  watercolours  and 

engravings. 

Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 
and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 
c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 
590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 
Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (214)  651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 

Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality , 

British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 

Tel:  01-607  7321 

Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 
Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  Slb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil  paintings 

and  watercolours 

G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234 

Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman, 

Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)7^33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  NWi  ypp 

Tel:  01-485  1163-4 

Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8  yLN 

Tel:  01-727  6495 

Picture  framing  and  restoration,  frame  repairs, 

fair  cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and  screens,  black 

glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too  small  for  us  and  we 

like  a  challenge! 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 

Antiquarian  Print 

S.J.  Shrubsole  Ltd. 

43  Museum  Street.  London  wci 

Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  a<."^  -^^d  Sheffield 

Plate  for  the  discerning 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

S-7  King  Street.  St  James's, 

I  '.VI 

1  .        MJ  7888 

Caulcs:  Spmk  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Ortenial,  South  East 

Asian  and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art,  English 

Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and 

19th  century  Glass 

Stair  &  Company 

120  Mount  Street.  London  wiY  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:  59  E.  59th  Street. 

New  York.  NY  KXJ22  and 

in  Los  Angeles.  California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture,  Works  of 

Art,  and  Chinese  Export  Porcelain. 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  ISthand  Early  19th 
Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 
Johnny  Van  Haeften 
13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  sw  I  y6db 
Tel:  01-9303062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 

Flemish  Schools 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 
London WC2A IQS 
Tel:  01-2423248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 

throughout  the  world 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  sw  i 

Tel:  01-2353155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild.  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2Ciraftoii  Street.  London  wix  31 B 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 

fom  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams 

34  AbiiigdiHi  Rd.uI,  Kensington. 

London  w8  6AS 

Tel:  ()l-'>37  4677  with  answering  iiuchinc 
Correspondence  only,  Stock  temporarily  in  store. 
Fine  Regency  furniture.  Works  of  Art, 
\  'aluiUions 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street.  St.  J.niics'>.  1  oiulun  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/072<> 

Important  18th  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Enamels,  Collc<ti^t<'  pir  <  -  of 
Museum  quality 
Christopher  Wood  Gallery 
15  Motcomb  Street.  I  oiidon  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours, 
sculpture,  19th  ,it,  i  20th  century  ceramics  and 
photography 
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JONI ANCILL  INTERIORS  & 
CONTRACTS* 

Wesc  Sussex,  Bumside  Road, 
■^Tiitecraigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 
Tel:  041-639  1893 

Specialising  in  personalised  interior  design  of 
residential  and  commercial  premises  offering  a 
wide  range  of  the  finest  international  fabrics  and 
furnishings. 

DAVID  ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 
FIAL.,  ND.,* 

21  Charlwood  Street,  London,  SWl. 
Tel:  01-828  3656 

Fine  period  decor  and  interior  design,  London, 
County  and  abroad.  Also  specialist  china,  glass 
and  enamel  restoration. 

ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WIY  OAR 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  interiors  of  the  highest  quality.  Residential, 
commercial  and  overseas  projects. 

BILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD., 

10a  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SWl  8JL 
Tel:  01-235  3735/3756 
International  designers  offering  complete  service 
from  structural  alterations,  specialist  joinery  and 
decoration  and  furnishing. 

BLANCH ARD  FURNISHING  LTD., 

178  Sloane  Street, 
London  SWIX  9QL. 
Tel:  01-235  6612 

Interior  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in  fine 
furniture  and  objects.  Nurith  Lowe  antiques  at 
Blanchards,  offering  unusual  antique  gifis. 

RALPH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
LTD.,* 

17  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  W1X5FD. 

Tel:  01-629  9903 

Michael  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA.  (Hons.), 
MSIAD, 

Ralph  Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD,  IDDA. 

Partners  experienced  in  domestic  interiors  to  a 
high  decorative  standard  as  far  afield  as 
Australasia  and  the  Middle  East. 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

18  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-262  8209 

and 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  INC., 

1728 A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
D.C.  20009,  U.S.A. 
Tel;  (202)462  5548 

Specialists  in  interior  designs  for  both  residential 
and  commercial  property . 


DECOR  FRANCE  LTD.,* 

53  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-589  8406 

M.  D.  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 
Fixtures,  fiirnishings,  decoration  and  design, 
carpets,  curtains,  plumbing,  painting  fiom 
Kitchen  to  Attic.  From  feddah  to  fedburgh,  we 
will  do  it  fiom  planning  to  completion. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD., 

Ill  Power  Road, 

London,  W4  5PY 

Tel:  01 -995  4753 

Telex:  8814385  FRALND  G 

International  interior  design,  decoration, 

refurbishment  and  restoration  of  period  buildings, 

chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury  apartments. 

GLYNN  INTERIORS,* 

92  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and  jitrnishers  serving  the 
North  West.  Own  workshops.  Luxury  domestic 
and  prestige  office  work.  Interior  designer  Glynn 
Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.,* 

165  Sloane  Street, 
London,  SW1X9QE 
Tel:  01-235  2151 
Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration  and 
contract  service .  UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 
English  chintzes  and  linens,  handmade 
upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.,* 

83  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  6111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We  sell  to 
every  section  of  the  wallcovering  market.  General 
public,  design,  contract,  wholesale,  embassies, 
banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD., 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  C.L 
Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses,  prestige 
offices  and  apartments.  Worldwide. 

KEEBLE  LTD.,* 

13  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3  2HX 
Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations ,  fabrics 
and  furniture.  Lamps  and  mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.,* 

1  Anhalt  Road,  London,  SWll  4NZ 
Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and  architectural 
design  service  including  exclusive  furniture  design 
by  Kennedy  Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  LIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

32  Moreton  Street,  Pimlico, 
London  SW1V2PD 
Tel:  01-834  3355 

Large  choice  of  fabrics/wallpapers,  lighting, 
antique  and  decorative  furniture  and  ohjet  d'art. 
Also  offers  a  design  room  remedy  service. 


MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.,* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London,  SW3  3JB 
Tel:  01-589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and  decorator. 
Estimates  fiee. 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD.,* 

1  Woodfall  Court, 

Smith  Street,  London,  SW3  4EJ 

Tel:  01-730  0125 

and 

GEORGE  RENWICK  MONACO, 

La  Panorama,  57  Rue  Grimaldi, 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 

Quality  interior  design  and  decoration  for  the 

domestic  and  European  markets. 

RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD,* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 
St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 
Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  commercial  interior  designers 
working  to  a  high  standard  in  Europe. 

JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

9  RedcHffe  Square, 
London,  SW10  9LA 
Tel:  01-373  4370 

A  small  firm  offering  a  comprehensive  and 
personal  interior  decorating  service  with 
individuality  and  style. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

Ill  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large  choice  of 
international  fabrics  and  wallpapers.  Specialists 
in  historic  building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 
LTD.,* 

36  Sloane  Street,  London,  SWIX  9LR 
Tel:  01-235  1501/2 

Comprehensive  worldwide  interior  decoration 
service  for  houses,  fiats,  offices  and  hotels. 
Exclusive  collection  of  chintzes  and  wallpapers  all 
available  from  Sloane  Street  showroom. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  LTD.,* 

2a  Main  Street,  Blackrock, 
Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Tel:  Dublin  886935 

Interior  designers  and  decorators.  Complete 
contracts  designed  and  executed. 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD.,* 

95  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  01-499  4472/3 

Operating  internationally  with  30  years' 

experience  on  a  design/supply/installation  basis  to 

a  very  high  standard. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING,* 

32  Chapel  Street, 
London  SW1X7DD 
Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant,  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical.  Private 
residences.  Boardrooms.  Hotels.  Restoration. 
Works  with  clients,  architects  and  builders  to 
agreed  fee.  Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 
Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced.  By 
appointment  only. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  I.  D.  D.  A. 
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ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  RESTORATION 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Tel:  Chobham  8206 

Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 

Re-Upholstery  by  Craftsmen. 

BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  Construction,* 

Red  House  Farmhouse, 

Clanville,  Nr.  Andover,  Hants.  SPll  9JE 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (026470)  232. 

Custom  made  brass  Jurniture ,  fittings  &  accessories .  Also 

in  chrome,  stainless  steel  etc.  Veneer.  Handpainting. 

Mirrorwork  and  etched  glass.  Stock  designs  also 

available. 

Contact  Mr.  Lance  Thomson. 
CERAMICS 

Ceramic  Consultants  Ltd.,* 
Rye  Tiles,  RyeTN31  7DH 
Tel:  07973  3038  and 
12  Connaught  Street,  London,  W2. 
Handpainted  or  printed  wall  and  floor  tiles.  Colour 
matching  to  fabric  and  papers  a  speciality,  plus  co- 
ordinating lampbases ,  jardinieres  and  bathroom 
accessories. 
CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London  Wl  Y  6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine  china,  crystal 

glass,  silver,  antiques ,  furniture ,  chandeliers  &  lamps. 

Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop, 

41  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  OX4  4AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of  antique  pedestal  and 
partners  desks.  Copies  made  to  commission.  Releathering 
service,  hand  coloured  skins  used.  Collection  and 
delivery. 

DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles,* 

Architectural  Components  Ltd., 

8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  London, 

SW7  2HF 

Tel;  01-584  6800 


Specialist  suppliers  of  craftsmen  finished  period  door 
furniture  and  other  architectural  hardware. 

FABRICS 

J.  Pallu  &  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.,* 

18  Newman  Street.  London,  WIP  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  trimmings  to 
the  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-11  Noel  Street, 
London  W1V4AL 
Tel:  01^39  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  fitmishing  fabrics  including  cottons, 
glazed  chintzes  and  unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics  including  plain  and 
textured  weaves,  damasks,  brocatelles,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  and  Nottingham  lace.  Specialists  in  the 
reproduction  of  traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

FABRIC  CARE  SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  Ltd.,* 

Weir  Bank,  Bray-On-Thames,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

SL6  2ED 

Tel:  0628  34281 

Telex:  847591  UNIGIL  G 

Fiber-Seal,  the  ultimate  in  carpet  and  fabric  protection. 
Licensed  agreements  available  in  UK  and  Europe. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

Ill  MonlakeRoad,  Kew, 

London,  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434      Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine  art,  household 

removal  services,  storage  and  all  allied  services  available. 

Offices  in  New  York, 

Los  Angeles,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd. , 
21  LiUie  Road,  London,  SW6  lEU 
Tel:  01  381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of  antiques  and  works  of 
art.  International  household  removals.  High  security 
storage. 


>>nRoad. 

F.       r     ..      .     :       :         .\  'PU 

Tci    f.l-i 222       Telo  -  -  ^    Maspac  M9 
Paramount  packers  and  sh.; :  ■■    ■  ..•::i^ti,  fine  an  and 
household  effects  worldwide  High  secunty  storage, 
documentation  and  insurance  servUes . 
Personal  ser\'tce  guaranteed 


TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 
No.  1.  Three  Kings  Yard. 
Davies  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  7371 

Agents  for  many  high  class  American  wallcovering 
manufacturers.  McGuire  Rattan/ Rawhide  furniture. 
Also  we  slock  a  host  of  beautiful  fabria,  rugs  eu.from  the 

Orient. 


UPHOLSTERY  MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd..* 

304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW109EP 

Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to-measure  sofas  anj 
armchairs.  Interior  designers  On-site  cleaners  of 
upholstery,  carpels  and  curtains  and  licensed  applicators  of 
Scotchgard  fabric  and  Scotchgard  carpel  protectors. 


UPHOLSTERY  &  CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanrite,* 
118-122  Acre  Road, 
Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrey. 
Tel:  01  549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery,  curtain  &  carpel 
cleaners.  Either  in-situ  or  in  our  modem  factory. 
Oriental  and  antique  tapestries  and  carpets  hand  cleaned. 
Personal  attention  by  fully  trained  staff. 


♦Denotes  member  of  the  I.  D.  D.  A 
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The  Opinion  page  is  for  readers' 
comments,  either  on  the  contents  of  the 
magazine,  or  on  activities  and  events  in  the 
art  ivorld.  Please  address  your  comments  to 
the  Editor. 

The  Paintings  of  Chester  Harding 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  working  on  a  biography  of  Chester 
Harding,  19th-centur\'  American  portrait 
painter.  Harding  painted  in  London  in  the 
1820s  and  1840s,  and  many  of  his  portraits  are 
still  unlocated  in  private  English  collections. 
Among  the  people  Harding  painted  in  England 
are:  Richard  Rush,  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  Henry  Anson  and 
Lady  Anson;  Thomas  William  Coke,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Alexander  Hamilton  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Hamilton;  and  George  Hamilton 
Gordon.  The  present  location  of  all  these 
paintings  is  unknown  to  me.  Any  assistance 
you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated. 

Leah  Lipton  (Mrs.),  48  Maiden  Lane, 
Wayland,  Massachusetts  OJ  778,  USA. 


Information  Required  on  the  Works  of 
Nathaniel  Marchant 

Dear  Sir, 

In  preparing  a  monograph  on  the  18th-centur)' 
English  gem-engraver  Nathaniel  Marchant 
R.A.,  I  am  anxious  to  trace  the  present 
location  of  his  works  in  order  to  establish  an 
accurate  catalogue  raisonne. 

As  many  of  them  were  dispersed  during  the 
last  century,  I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  can  help  me  to 
trace  these  gems? 

They  are  mostly  classical  subjects  -  heads, 
figures  and  groups  -  but  also  portrait  heads  of 
contemporaries,  engraved  in  intaglio  on  cor- 
nelian or  sard.  These  stones  may  be  unset,  or 
set  in  rings  or  seals,  or  they  may  be  mounted  in 
other  jewellery. 

Many  of  them  are  very  large,  30mm  or 
more,  and  the  majority  are  signed  with  his 
name  in  English  letters  or  in  the  Greek  form, 
Mapxant. 

All  communications  will  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  confidentiality. 

Miss  Gertrude  Seidmann, 
do  Barclays  Dank,  348  Kings  Road, 
London  SW3  5UT. 


The  Plight  of  the  Royal  Photographical 
Society 

Dear  Sir, 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  plight  of  the  Royal  Photographic- 
Society.  At  the  end  of  1981  the  Society,  newly 
based  in  Bath,  lost  its  curator,  Valerie  Lloyd, 
through  lack  of  funds. 

Valerie  Lloyd's  involvement  with  the 
Society  has  for  her  part  been  most  honourable, 
furthering  both  the  public's  and  professional's 
awareness  of  the  photograph  as  an  archive  as 
important  historically  as  its  documented 
counterparts. 

In  recent  months  her  efforts  have  included 
the  introduction  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Photographic  Conservation  and  Care,  run  in 
conjunction  with  the  Crafts  Council  for 
Institutional  and  Private  Archivists,  Con- 
servationists, Librarians  and  Curators  from 
throughout  the  British  Isles. 

The  lectures  have  been  presented  by  Alice 
Swann,  a  top  American  photographic  conser- 
vator whose  other  role  has  been  to  train 
conservators  in  the  art  of  photographic  care 
and,  at  Valerie  Lloyd's  suggestion,  conserve 
some  of  the  Society's  more  precious  collec- 
tions. As  a  result  of  this  fine  scheme  over  100 
professionals  have  been  assisted  and  collec- 
tiorjg  up  and  down  the  country  will  benefit. 

Valerie  Lloyd's  departure  will  mean  the 
ceasure  of  further  cataloguing  which  will 
undoubtedly  effect  recognition  of  this  most 
important  art  form.  £20,000,  a  staggeringly 
low  figure  by  today's  standards,  is  apparently 
the  reason  behind  this  amazing  decision.  This 
is  the  award  granted  to  the  Society  by  the  Arts 
Council  for  the  upkeep  (including  salaries)  of 
Valerie  and  her  two  assistants,  a  figure  that  has 
been  temporarily  withdrawn. 

Those  of  your  readers  who,  like  me,  are 
concerned  about  the  justification  for  such  a 
ruling  could  perhaps  protest  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  and  the  Arts  Council  in 
the  hope  that  sense  will  prevail. 

Mark  G.  Vine,  European  Sales  Director, 

Conservation  Resources  (UK)  Ltd.,  London 

Living  in  Miniature 

Dear  Sir, 

Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  correct  a  small 
misprint  in  the  most  sensitive  and  perceptive 
article  about  The  Rotunda  {Living  in  Miniot 
ure  by  John  Noble)  in  your  December  issue? 

I  have  in  fact  recorded  a  thousand  dolls 
houses,  not  repaired  that  number.  I  am 
anxious  that  owners  of  period  dolls'  houses 
should  not  have  expectations  in  this  regard! 

Vivien  Greene,  Oxford 

Trewithen  Garden 

Michael  Galsworthy,  author  of  Trewithen 
The  Flouenng  of  a  (hmish  Garden  whic  li 
appeared  in  our  November  issue,  has  pointid 
out  that  the  caption  to  illustration  4  wa- 
incorrect.  The  photograph  was  of  Rhododen 
dron  Cornish  Cross,  not  Rhododendron 
Macabeanum  as  printed. 


Printed  in  Great  Britmn  by  Waterlm  .  Dumtable.  Agents  in  Canada,  The  Wm.  Dawiton  Subscription  Service  Ltd.  Sole  At/mts  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Gordon  & 
Got/;h  (Australasia)  Ltd.;  ayentsfor   '.ulh  Africa,  Central  Nev)s  Atjeninj  Lt/l.  (hmdon  Agents,  Gordon  &  Golch),  Higginhotham  &  Co. ,  in  liomhay  and  Calcutta. 
Condilions  of  Hale  and  Hujyply — Tkv.  ,if:rioaical  is  sold  subject  !/>  the  folUming  conditions:  That  it  sfuill  not,  unthout  Uw.  written  consent  of  th/;  publishers  first  given,  be  lent, 
resold,  hired  trntor  otherwise  disposal  nflry  way  of  Trade  except  at  the  full  retail  jirice  of  L'ii.OO:  and  that  it  s/udl  not  be  knt,  resold,  hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a 
nutilated  condition  or  in  any  unauthorised  cmer  by  ujay  of  Trade;  or  affixed  to  or  as  part  of  any  publication  or  advertising,  literary  or  jnctorial  matter  whatsoever. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY  (1873-1952) 
Four  Women  in  a  Fanciful  Garden  Setting,  1929 
Oil  on  three-part,  two  sided  wooden  screen.  66  x  72  inches 
Included  in  the  exhibition  catalogue:  "Art  of  America  1770-1981"  $10. 
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The  Italian  tradition  .since  1794 
dison  Avenue  at  59th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022.  (212)  832-9000. 


Rare  Neolithic  Painted  Pottery  Jar 
Yang-Shao  Culture,  Pan  Shan,  Kansu 
Circa:  3rd  millenium  B.C. 
Height:  13V2  inches. 
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Geneve 

A  Geneve,  en  I'lle  depuis  1  755 
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Rare  Gems 

From  our  large  collection  of 
important  sapphire,  ruby,  luui  emerald  rings. 

Shown  actual  size. 
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PROBABLY  THE  BEST 
investment  you'll  ever  make  in 
decorating  your  home.  It's  the 
same  handmade  Waterford 
crystal  that  now  hangs  in  such 
famous  places  as  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Kennedy  Center. 
Not  only  does  it  illuminate  your 
home,  a  Waterford  lamp  or 
*^  chahdelier  transforms  it. (^^^^ 
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74  More  Marvels  from 
Pompeii 

Here  is  the  first  glimpse  of 
some  stunning,  recently 
discovered  frescoes. 
Meantime,  the  prospects 
for  preservation  of  the 
treasures  in  the  Vesuvian 
city  seem  better  than  ever. 
By  Patricia  Corbett 

80  Inside  the  House 
of  Hermes 

One  good  reason  the 
famous  French  firm  is 
unexcelled  at  making 
leather  goods  is  that  it 
cares  for  its  employees— 
and  they  care  for  their 
craft. 

By  Lynne  Thornton 

84  The  Rockefeller  Wing: 
How  a  Great  Museum  Saw 
the  Light 

When  Nelson  Rockefeller 
gave  the  Met  his  huge 
collection  of  primitive  art, 
the  museum  had  to  face  a 
series  of  highly 
sophisticated  problems: 
raising  the  money  for  a  new 
wing,  designing  it,  and 
lighting  the  artifacts.  The 
result:  a  triumph. 
By  Michael  John  Weber 


92  Part  Human,  Part 
Divine 

A  "close-up"  comparison 
of  two  splendid  Benin  ivory 
masks— one  in  the  Met,  the 
other  in  the  British 
Museum. 

By  V/.  L.  Schonfeld 

94  A  Resonance 
of  Greatness 

Mark  Allen,  a  former  piano 
tuner,  wants  to  build  the 
best  piano  in  the  world.  So 
far,  he  has  built  two  that 
are  excellent;  his  next,  our 
expert  says,  promises  to  be 
even  better. 
By  Gary  Graff  man 

100  "I  Like  Anything  That 
Makes  My  Blood  Rush" 

There  are  a  Rembrandt,  a 
Goya,  an  El  Greco,  a 
Titian— and  much,  much 
more— in  one  of  America's 
most  diverse,  intriguing 
(and  hitherto  unpublished) 
private  collections. 
By  Thomas  Moving 
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SIMPLY  CONCERNED 
WITH  THE  BEST 


This  issue  is  a  historic  one  for  the  Connoisseur— h  is  the  first  ever 
edited  and  printed  in  America.  Our  new  home  in  New  York  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  a  new  magazine,  however.  To  the  contrary:  the 
Connoisseur  has  been  continuously  published  in  Great  Britain  since 
1901 .  The  magazine  you  are  holding  is  Volume  209,  Number  841 .  We 
have  a  long,  elegant  tradition  behind  us  and  we  treasure  it. 

My  predecessor  in  this  job,  Paul  Atterbury,  once  defined  the  Con- 
noisseur s  mission  as  being  "simply  concerned  with  the  best."  I 
agree.  Our  longtime  readers  can  count  on  finding  the  expert  coverage 
of  arts  and  antiques,  interiors  and  exteriors,  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. But  as  this,  our  first  U.S.  issue,  demonstrates,  we  also  have  a 
few  changes  in  mind,  starting,  most  patently,  with  format.  The  mag- 
azine has  a  smaller  size  and  a  more  contemporary  look— both  appro- 
priate to  the  international  audience. 

Less  obvious  is  a  slight  alteration  in  approach.  When  Connoisseur 
covers  a  subject,  we  will  present  it  with  our  usual  expertise,  but  with 
new  attention  to  the  personalities  involved.  In  our  story  on  the  Mark 
Allen  piano  (page  94),  for  example,  you  will  learn  much  about  pian- 
os—and about  Mark  Allen,  too.  I  personally  wish  I  could  disclose 
more  about  the  anonymous  collector  I  visited  (page  100),  but  I  trust 
that  his  voice,  vision,  and  remarkable  connoisseurship  shine  through 
the  prose. 

This  seems  a  good  place  for  me  to  admit  to  a  few  biases.  I  feel  that 
one  does  not  have  to  be  rich  to  be  a  connoisseur.  Look  at  the  example 
of  David  Segal,  who  has  built  up  a  superb  cookbook  collection  (page 
1 18)  on  a  professor's  salary.  The  key,  rather,  is  an  informed  passion 
for  things  of  enduring  quality.  Artists,  scholars,  and  persons  of  dis- 
cerning sensibilities  can  have  this  passion  as  well  as  collectors.  A 
look  at  our  piece  on  trees  without  leaves  (page  1 12)  allows  us  to  share 
the  photographers'  visual  connoisseurship— and  thus  see  the  poetry 
in  the  commonplaces  of  the  winter  landscape.  May  I  also  mention  my 
own  favorite  photograph  in  this  issue?  See  Seth  Joel's  shot  on  pages 
100-101  with  its  Renaissance  diagonals  through  the  heads.  Raphael 
himself  could  not  have  done  better. 

Another  bias:  museums,  it  seems  to  me,  have  assumed  an  almost 
sacred  status  in  our  society,  as  if  they  were  really  temples  of  culture. 
They  deserve  the  same  treatment  as  any  other  great  enterprise,  the 
same  scrutiny  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Financial  Times  give 
business.  And  when  museums  are  given  it,  they  do  not  become  more 
remote,  but  more  accessible.  Accordingly,  Connoisseur  visits  the 
new  Rockefeller  Wing  of  the  Met  this  month  (page  84)  and  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  other  museums  in  the  future,  showing  their  fortes 
and  foibles. 

All  this  we  aim  to  do  within  the  grand  tradition  of  connoisseurship. 
I  think  we  are  off  to  a  promising  start  in  this  issue.  My  thanks  go  to  the 
talented  staff,  photographers,  and  writers  for  their  essential  roles  in 
maintaining  the  high  standards  that  readers  have  associated  with  the 
Connoisseur  for  81  years.  We  have  changed  our  spots  but  not  our 
commitment  to  quality. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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DISCOVERY 

LOST  LINEN  OF  A  QUEEN 


ALAIN  GRUBER 


One  day  in  October  1980.  at  a  small 
museum  in  the  old  Conciergerie  prison 
in  Paris.  Marguerite  Prinet.  a  specialist 
in  linen  damask,  stopped  to  examine  a 
display  of  small  items  dating  from  the 
prerevolutionary  royal  court  and  the 
subsequent  Reign  of  Terror.  Among 
the  pieces  were  a  handkerchief,  a 
plate.  Marie  Antoinette's  crucifix,  a 
guillotine  blade,  a  few  pins  with  a  small 
letter,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a 
folded  and  dirty  napkin.  The  letter, 
written  with  needle  holes  because  the 
jailed  queen  was  not  permitted  to  use 
writing  instruments,  is  believed  to  be  a 
secret  message  to  an  officer  who  had 
offered  to  help  her  escape.  But 
Madame  Prinet's  attention  focused  on 
the  napkin,  and  she  requested  that  the 
cloth  be  examined  by  an  expert. 

Ele\en  months  later  the  napkin 
arrived  at  the  Abegg  Foundation,  per- 
haps the  world's  most  important  cen- 
ter for  textile  conservation,  in  Riggis- 
berg.  Switzerland.  After  careful  wash- 
ing and  detailed  photography,  the  nap- 
kin's white-on-white  motifs  were  re- 
vealed. To  the  astonishment  of  the 
Conciergerie.  the  delight  of  Madame 
Prinet.  and  the  surprise  of  the  art 
world,  the  dirty  napkin  was  in  fact  a 
rare  and  precious  piece  of  linen 
damask.  Its  superbly  woven  design 
represents  the  double  coat  of  arms  of 
France  and  Navarre,  surmounted  by 
the  royal  crown  surrounded  by  fleurs- 
de-lis.  Two  decoratively  intertwined 
Ls  in  each  corner  indicate  the  reigns  of 
King  Louis  XIV.  XV.  or  XVI  of 
France. 

Further  research  disclosed  that  the 
Duchess  of  Vendome  donated  the  nap- 
kin to  the  Conciergerie  in  1920.  She 
had  secured  the  piece  from  the  Volz 
family,  which  had  owned  it  for  90 
years.  The  napkin  had  been  given  to 
them  in  1830  by  a  person  who  had 
served  Marie  Antoinette  before  the 
unfortunate  queen's  beheading  in 
1793.  If  it  did  belong  to  the  queen,  it 

Alain  (Irnher  is  the  director  of  the 
Ahcfif,'  foundation.  He  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  of  "Le 
Da  mas  de  lin:  histoire  da  XVIe  an 
XIXe  siecle,"  by  Mar-^aerite  Prinet, 
published  by  the  Abe^^  loiuidation. 
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would  possibly  be  unique,  the  only 
know  n  piece  of  her  lavish  supply  of  lin- 
en to  reach  our  times. 

Establishing  that  fact  immediately 
stirs  a  minor  controversy.  Etat  de  la 
Maison  du  Roi,  published  in  1789.  flat- 
ly states  that  Louis  XVI  never  owned 
his  own  linen.  Each  time  he  tried  to  do 
so,  it  was  torn,  burned,  lost,  or  stolen. 
Instead,  merchants  were  contracted  to 
supply  the  court  with  linen  twice  a 
day.  Apparently  this  practice  began  in 
a  small  way  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV:  there  is  in  the  Minutier  des 
Not  aires,  for  instance,  a  contract  dat- 
ed December  31,  1732,  and  signed  by 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  Grand  Maitre  de 
la  Maison  du  Roi.  and  a  linen  merchant 
named  David. 

In  any  event,  the  very  existence  of 
the  napkin  would  suggest  that  Louis 
XVI  did  own  a  private  supply  of  heir- 
loom linen.  Comparison  of  its  L  pat- 
tern with  other  decorative  motifs  at 
Versailles  dates  it  to  a  period  from 
about  1730  to  1735.  the  time  during 
which  Louis  XV  created  his  "petits 
appartements."  which  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
royal  household.  A  look  into  later 
archives  of  the  grand  chamberlain's 


office  revealed  that  Louis  XVI  did 
have  his  own  linen. 

Where  could  such  a  fine  example  of 
linen  damask  have  been  woven  in  the 
18th  century?  Savary  des  Bruslons,  in 
his  Dictionnaire  Universel  du  Com- 
merce, writes  that  the  town  of  Courtrai 
(then  part  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands), near  France's  northern  border, 
was  renowned  for  fine  table  linen. 
Also  in  the  grand  chamberlain's  ar- 
chives is  a  bill  from  La  Violette,  mer- 
chant at  Courtrai.  In  April  1769  he 
deliveced  eight  dozen  damask  napkins 
and  the  same  number  of  tablecloths: 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
pattern  was  the  same  as  that  woven  for 
Louis  XV.  Whether  the  napkin  was  an 
heirloom  or  not,  it  is  probably  the  only 
piece  of  linen  to  survive  from  the  many 
thousands  that  belonged  to  the  royal 
family. 

The  beautiful  piece  of  damask  will 
be  shown  at  the  Abegg  Foundation 
from  May  9  to  October  24,  1982,  as 
part  of  an  exhibition  of  linen  damask 
from  the  16th  to  the  19th  centuries. 

The  napkin  measures  a  queenly  46.8" 
X  38.6"  and  is  made  of  the  finest  fla.x, 
similar  in  appearance  to  silk. 
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At  500ft  when  Concorde's  coming  into 
land,  the  noise  level  on  the  ground  reaches 
about  108  decibels 

At  500ft  when  a  glider's  coming  into 
land  the  noise  level  on  the  ground  reaches 
about  52  decibels 

The  difference  is  much  more  than  it 
may  appear  to  a  layman:  it  actually 
represents  over  a  thousandfold  increase  in 
noise  intensity 


And,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  difference  that  BMW 
create  between  the  outside  and  the  inside 
of  a  BMW  7  Series  in  an  extraordinary 
test  carried  out  in  their  acoustic  laboratory. 

First,  a  car  is  picked  at  random  for 
examination. 

Then,  98  loudspeakers  are  positioned 
along  every  inch  of  the  cruci?  gap  that 
separates  the  doors  from  the  bodywork. 


Ifs  here  that  wind  noise  cane 
a  car,  destroying  the  unruffled  C3 
should  surround  our  passengers 

Then  the  volume  is  turned  up 
decibels 

Inside  instruments  monitor  the  f 
level  of  sound  that  manages  to  pene 
to  the  interior 

If  it's  more  than  62  decibels  the 
failed  to  meet  BMWs  standard. 
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Jndard  which  explains  why  wind 
almost  unheard  of  in  a  BMW  7 
iven  at  the  highest  speeds 
I  phenomenon  that  may  surprise 
'ho  really  know  BMW  for  its 
lance  reputation,  with  31 
ional  racing  championships  to  its 

e  are  other  creature  comforts  that 
uld  hear  about. 


Like  the  leather  seats  that  are  available 
on  the  Special  Equipment  model.  Or  the 
electrically  adjustable  rear  seats  that  can 
even  change  their  backrest  angle. 

Or  the  electrically  heated  door  locks  that 
prevent  you  from  ever  being  frozen  out  of 
your  car 

For  BMV/  such  items  are  not  mere 
afterthoughts. 

For  there  is  as  much  engineering 


involved  in  the  pursuit  of  comfort  as  in  the 
pursuit  of  performance. 

And  it  was  perhaps  because  BMW 
pursue  both  so  successfully  that  What  Car 
voted  the  7  Series  the  best 
Directors' car  of  1981. 

In  1982  we  can  see  no 
reason  to  change  their  opinion. 

THE  ULTIMAn  DRIVING  MACHINE 
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FOCUS 


STOP  THE  SMUGGLERS 

ROGER  D.  STONE 


International  trade  in  pre-Columbian 
art  is  a  tricky  business  involving  con- 
flicting laws,  shadowy  provenances, 
and  outbursts  of  violence.  Scholars, 
government  officials.  Journalists,  mu- 
seum people,  collectors,  nationalists, 
do-gooders,  and  thieves  all  offer  valid 
views  about  how  order  might  be 
brought  to  the  chaos.  But  the  chances 
of  this  happening  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed w  ith  that  most  un-American  of 
gestures  the  Gallic  shrug. 

Looting  is  one  of  three  interrelated 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Late  in  the 
1960s,  the  pillaging  of  Maya  sites  in 
southern  Mexico  and  in  the  dense 
Guatemalan  jungle  called  the  Peten 
was  already  so  rampant  that  the  proud 
civilization's  entire  record  seemed 
destined  to  disappear.  Penetrating 
deep  into  the  virtually  unpopulated 
forests,  grave  robbers  found  unguard- 
ed tombs  and  caves.  They  hacked  up 
even  massive  objects  such  as  stelae 
into  transportable  sizes  and  spirited 
them  out  into  the  international  market 
by  truck,  boat,  and  airplane. 

Partly  because  of  a  1972  U.S.  law 
aimed  directly  at  the  trade  in  stelae, 
partly  because  there  simply  are  not 
many  of  them  left,  this  market  has  now 
dwindled  to  a  trickle.  But  the  value  of 
smaller,  less  traceable  pre-Columbian 
objects— polychrome  ceramics,  jade, 
gold,  and  silver— has  climbed  sharply 
during  the  past  decade.  At  an  auction 
last  December,  two  classic  Maya  pots 
that  may  have  come  from  a  looted  site 
fetched  $125,000.  With  the  lucrative 
market  as  an  incentive,  looters  and 
middlemen  now  work  at  a  pace  that 
close  observers  agree  has  been  sur- 
passed only  by  the  devastating  pillage 
that  accompanied  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest itself.  Not  long  ago.  a  University 
of  California  graduate  student  walked 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  famed  Guate- 
malan Maya  site  called  l  ikal  through 
trackless  jungle  to  a  point  15  miles 
away.  I' very  single  burial  mound  he 
encountered  en  route  that  was  over 
four  feet  high— thousands— had  been 
plundered. 


Rof^cr  I).  Stone,  a  jonncr  jom  naliM .  is 
president  of  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Kelalion.s. 


In  the  more  populated,  Mexican 
area  of  the  Maya  world,  says  Tulane 
University  archaeologist  E.  Wyllys 
Andrews  V,  a  second,  more  serious 
problem  than  looting  is  urbanization. 
Construction  workers  can  gather 
building  materials  at  Maya  sites  far 
more  easily  than  by  random  digging  in 
the  open.  Moreover,  cities  and  towns 
are  edging  ever  closer  to  important 
ruins.  Houses  are  currently  under  con- 
struction within  200  meters  of  the 
perimeter  of  a  large  Maya  site  not  far 
north  of  Ihc  town  of  Miirida.  on  the 
Yucaliin  Peninsula,  says  Anilrews. 
and  one  whole  section  of  it  has  already 
been  biilklo/ed  lo  make  way  for  a  golf 
course. 


Confiscated  pre-Columbian  artifacts 
await  catalo}>uin}i  by  U.S.  Customs. 

According  to  New  York  art  dealer 
Douglas  C.  Ewing,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Dealers  in 
Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Primitive  Art, 
careless  construction  by  local  govern- 
ments causes  far  more  wanton  de- 
struction of  pre-Columbian  art  than 
any  form  of  international  trade  in  it. 
I'or  this  reast)n  among  others.  lowing 
suggests  that  important  pre-Columbi- 
an antiquities  are  most  likely  lo  be 
"saved  "  if  they  are  exported  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  collectors  and 
museums  in  Ihe  United  .Stales.  West- 
ern lunope.  and  Japan.  Here,  though. 
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is  to  be  found  the  third  principal 
dimension  of  the  problem:  that  all 
major  exporting  nations  have  strict 
"national  patrimony''  laws  forbidding 
the  permanent  departure  from  national 
soil  of  any  pre-Columbian  art  whatso- 
ever. In  Mexico,  for  instance,  a  law 
that  dates  from  the  1930s  declares  that 
all  antiquities  belong  to  the  people  of 
Mexico. 

Currently,  customs  officials  esti- 
mate, between  40,000  and  80,000  pre- 
Columbian  objects  enter  the  United 
States  from  Peru  each  year.  All  of 
these,  whether  a  single  piece  bought 
by  a  tourist  from  a  huaquero  along  the 
highway  or  a  dealer's  entire  shipment, 
leave  Peru  illegally,  according  to  Peru- 
vian law.  The  same  is  true,  of  course, 
of  pieces  that  reach  the  international 
market  not  directly  out  of  tombs  or  off 
monuments,  but  via  collectors  and 
dealers  in  the  exporting  countries. 
CORRUPTION  AT  ALL  LEVELS 

Primarily  for  lack  of  funds,  these 
nations  are  not  able  to  safeguard  their 
own  patrimonies  effectively.  Only  a 
handful  of  Mexico's  18,000  archaeo- 
logical sites  are  systematically  po- 
liced. For  several  months  last  year, 
Tikal  was  totally  unguarded  because 
of  political  difficulties  in  Guatemala. 
Even  where  guards  are  present,  they 
have  been  known  to  supplement  mea- 
ger incomes  by  selling  pots  them- 
selves. Corruption  exists  at  higher  lev- 
els as  well.  Not  long  ago,  a  museum  in 
Texas  acceded  to  a  request  and  re- 
turned a  piece  to  its  country  of  origin. 
The  same  object  is  said  to  have  turned 
up  on  the  market  again  a  scant  three 
months  later. 

Until  the  late  1960s,  U.S.  concern 
about  this  disorderly  and  in  many 
respects  tragic  situation  was  restricted 
to  a  handful  of  scholars.  But  as  interest 
in  pre-Columbian  cultures  broadened, 
indignation  spread  as  well.  Articles 
began  to  appear  in  prominent  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.  Author  Karl 
Meyer's  exhaustively  researched 
book  Ihe  Plundered  Past  (Athencum, 
1973)  allocated  substantial  space  to  the 
issues  raised  by  ihe  trade  in  pre- 
Columbian  art.  The  Internalional 
1-oundation  for  Art  Research, 
launched  in  1968  with  a  mandate  to 


Looters  hack  up  massive  objects  such 
as  this  stela  into  transportable  sizes. 


monitor  the  traffic  in  stolen  art,  shed 
useful  light  on  the  subject.  At  Har- 
vard, Mrs.  Clemency  Coggins— then  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  art  history,  now 
the  chairman  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America's  Committee  for 
Professional  Responsibility— began  to 
accumulate  and  distribute  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  whereabouts  of  boot- 
legged pre-Columbian  objects. 

U.S.  museums,  which  had  long 
tended  to  wink  at  the  possibly  illegal 
provenances  of  pre-Columbian  arti- 
facts, began  to  take  a  closer  look.  By 
the  early  1970s  many  people  linked  to 
universities  had  formulated  tough  poli- 
cies forbidding  the  acquisition  of  ob- 
jects lacking  proper  documentation. 
The  Association  of  Art  Museum  Di- 
rectors, whose  membership  includes 
the  heads  of  the  museums  of  highest 
prestige  in  the  United  States,  began  to 
formulate  its  own  strict  guidelines. 
Many  curators  and  scholars  began  to 
refuse  even  to  examine,  let  alone 
appraise,  undocumented  material  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

Given  the  U.S.  passion  for  legisla- 
tion, the  effort  to  control  the  trade 
soon  found  its  way,  not  surprisingly, 
into  the  halls  of  Congress.  First  notice 
to  traffickers  that  they  might  become 
culpable  under  U.S.  law  came  in  197 1 , 
when  the  Senate  ratified  a  bilateral 
accord  assuring  the  return  to  Mexico, 


upon  its  request,  of  any  "important" 
sculptures  or  frescoes  "stolen"  after 
the  date  of  the  treaty.  The  next  year, 
Congress  also  responded  specifically 
to  the  crisis  in  Mayan  art  works  by 
passing  the  law  that  helped  stop  the 
trade  in  stelae. 

A  further  benchmark  was  recorded 
in  1979,  when  a  U.S.  court  for  the  first 
time  found  five  Americans  guilty  of 
smuggling  on  the  basis  of  another 
country's  law:  Mexico's  very  broad 
legal  definition  of  national  property. 
Som'e  now  think  that  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  extend  this  precedent  to 
Peru,  with  which  an  "executive  agree- 
ment" calling  for  increased  bilateral 
cooperation  on  antiquities  issues  was 
recently  signed.  The  precipitating  cir- 
cumstances involved  New  York  deal- 
er David  Bernstein,  from  whom  cus- 
toms officials  seized  700  Peruvian 
pieces  last  year  on  the  technical 
grounds  that  he  had  undervalued  110 
of  them  included  in  a  shipment  to  Dul- 
les International  Airport.  To  date, 
Bernstein  has  not  been  indicted.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  might  still  try 
for  a  conviction  on  the  basis  of  Peru's 
1929  law  declaring  the  national 
patrimony  to  be  the  property  of  the 
state. 

In  1970  UNESCO  issued  a  conven- 
tion designed  to  prohibit  and  prevent 
the  "illegal  import,  export  and  transfer 
of  cultural  properties."  Pressure  in  the 
United  States  soon  began  to  build  up 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
would  give  muscle  to  the  powerless 
UNESCO  document.  Two  attempts  to 
gain  passage  of  the  U.S.  legislation 
have  foundered  because  of  successful 
lobbying  by  dealers  and  others.  They 
have  convinced  congressmen  that  uni- 
lateral U.S.  moves  to  restrict  or  bar 
antiquities  imports  would  only  rechan- 
nel  their  flow  to  Europe  or  Japan,  thus 
depriving  the  United  States  of  a  mea- 
sure of  cultural  enrichment.  Last  fall  a 
watered-down  new  version  of  the  bill, 
enabling  the  United  States  to  curb 
imports  of  antiquities  only  if  a  concert- 
ed international  effort  accompanies 
the  American  action,  was  presented  to 
Congress. 

Since  neither  Japan  nor  any  West- 
ern luiiopean  country  other  than  Italy 
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(an  antiquities  exporter  as  well  as 
importer)  has  shown  interest  in  ratify- 
ing the  UNESCO  convention,  this  sort 
of  joint  action  is  not  Hkely  to  occur.  In 
fact,  some  Europeans  have  urged  the 
United  States  to  take  quixotic  unilater- 
al steps  the  end  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  reduce  competition  for  the  best 
pieces.  These  are  sentiments  that 
warm  dealer  Douglas  Ewing's  heart. 
Although  he  harbors  minor  com- 
plaints, he  finds  the  current  U.S.  bill  to 
be  '"basically  meaningless"  and  thus 
"far.  far  superior  to  its  predecessors." 
"WE  CAN'T  CHASE  EVERY  POT" 

Some  advocates,  such  as  Mrs.  Cog- 
gins,  still  express  hope  that  further 
legal  actions  will  prove  useful.  Others 
are  skeptical.  "Laws  can  only  stem 
the  tide,"  says  Tulane's  Wyllys  An- 
drews. State  Department  attorney 
Frances  Armstrong  admits  that  their 
impact  can  be  little  more  than  psycho- 
logical. ""We  can't  chase  every  little 
pot  that  comes  across  the  border,"  she 
says.  "We  can  try  to  be  a  deterrent, 
and  try  to  make  people  feel  that 
they're  likely  to  get  stopped  if  they 
bring  in  a  big  shipment."  Malcolm 
Delacorte.  a  former  art  dealer  who  is 
now  a  pre-Columbian-textile  conser- 
vator at  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  has  another  view: 
"There's  a  little  of  the  treasure  hunter 
in  all  of  us— even,  if  you  scratch  them, 
the  archaeologists.  As  long  as  that 
stays  true,  the  business  won't  slow 
down." 

In  truth,  many  observers  feel  that 
the  existing  body  of  law  is  already 
counterproductively  rigid.  Dr.  Sher- 
man Lee  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  which  purchases  no  pre-Columbi- 
an art  that  is  not  fully  documented, 
complains  that  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments are  ""cutting  their  own 
throats  and  insuring  that  only  the  good 
stuff  will  ever  get  out"  by  forbidding 
the  export  of  all  pre-Columbian  art. 
"The  absolute  ban."  he  continues,  ""is 
too  moralistic,  too  politically  motivat- 
ed, and  loo  much  aimed  specifically  at 
the  United  States  to  be  acceptable.  " 
He  joins  many  other  U.S.  dealers  and 
museum  professionals  in  hoping  that 
the  countries  of  origin  might  some  day 
adopt  more  liberal  policies  similar  to 


This  fragment  of  Stela  40  is  all  smug- 
glers left  at  its  Guatemalan  site. 

those  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Japan.  In  those  nations,  mecha- 
nisms exist  to  safeguard  national  trea- 
sures while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
an  adequate  flow  of  exports. 

Just  as  hunters  can  sometimes  be 
the  most  avid  wildlife  conservation- 
ists, art  collectors  might  be  persuaded 
to  help  finance  efforts  to  save  threat- 
ened sites— or  so  some  optimistic 
observers  believe.  Others  propose  so- 
lutions ranging  from  broad  public  edu- 
cation programs  to  tourist  charges  that 
could  be  allocated  to  better  protection 
systems.  Still  others  wanly  suggest 
that  auction  houses,  which  set  the 
pace  in  the  torrid  New  York  market 
but  see  themselves  as  no  more  than 
passive  intermediaries  between  seller 
and  buyer,  might  voluntarily  withdraw 
from  the  field. 

For  all  the  hand  wringing,  no  major 
change  in  the  status  quo  seems  likely. 
Forced  by  the  need  to  survive,  pro- 
pelled by  strengthening  economic  im- 
peratives, grave  looters  in  the  remote 
areas  are  certain  io  "keep  on  chomp- 
ing away,"  as  one  archaeologist  puts 
it.  Relentlessly  rising  populations  will 
continue  to  put  the  bulklo/er  and  the 


pre-Columbian  monument  in  ever 
closer  proximity.  Legal  sands  will  con- 
tinue to  shift.  '"It's  a  gray  area,"  says  a 
New  York  dealer.  ""Who  knows  where 
it  will  all  end  up?"  He  suggests  sadly 
that  values  for  pre-Columbian  art 
would  probably  equal  those  for  Egyp- 
tian treasures  were  it  not  for  the  legal 
worries. 

Political  tensions  between  the  First 
and  Third  worlds  have  long  complicat- 
ed the  dialogue  about  the  antiquities 
trade.  Now.  as  violence  in  Central 
America  encroaches  on  the  Maya 
lands,  new  kinds  of  threats  must  be 
dealt  with.  In  Guatemala  last  fall  ter- 
rorists swept  into  the  central  com- 
pound of  Tikal.  They  burned  build- 
ings, destroying  priceless  archaeologi- 
cal records:  they  harangued  tourists 
on  the  site  and  looted  Tikal's  small 
museum,  carrying  away  with  them  a 
number  of  jade  pieces  so  famous  that 
they  cannot  be  sold  on  the  internation- 
al market.  The  terrorists  said  at  the 
time  that  they  were  merely  holding 
these  antiquities  for  safekeeping.  But 
they  also  may  treat  them  like  kid- 
napped diplomats  or  businessmen  — 
and  ticmaiid  a  hefty  ransom  for  their 
return. 

More  of  the  same  can  be  expected  in 
the  future. 
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N0.1  IN  PRIMITIVE  ART 

HELEN  DUDAR 


Compared  to  the  suave  lettering  that 
identifies  most  upper  Madison  Avenue 
galleries,  the  name  in  the  third-floor 
window  of  Merton  D.  Simpson's  place 
is  small  and  drab,  less  an  invitation 
than  an  ordinary  business  sign.  Climb 
two  floors  of  shabby  stairs,  and  you 
find  yourself  in  a  big  front  room  over- 
due for  a  paint  job.  The  proprietor 
doesn't  fancy  the  usual  trappings  of  his 
trade.  There  are  no  spotlights,  no  dra- 
matic wall  mountings;  there  are  just 
objects,  a  rich  and  wondrous  array  of 
objects.  You  are  on  the  premises  of  the 
man  who,  depending  on  the  authority 
consulted,  is  either  le  numero  iin  du 
marclie  mondial  or  merely  one  of  the 
world" s  three  most  important  dealers 
in  tribal  arts. 

Since  Merton  Simpson  is  uncom- 
fortable with  hyperbole,  this  is  not  a 
detail  an  occasional  browser  will  learn 
from  him.  In  truth,  casual  visitors  are 
unlikely  even  to  see  him.  The  foyer 
and  public  room  are  usually  tended  by 
two  young  assistants,  while  Simpson 
receives  in  the  back  room  amid  a 
seductive  clutter  of  images  of  vanished 
African,  Oceanic,  and  American  Indi- 
an cultures,  many  of  them  finer  than 
the  objects  on  open  display.  Clients 
who  have  become  friends  sit  there 
with  him,  inspecting  or  merely  sharing 
his  pleasure  in  recent  acquisitions.  For 
the  curators  of  most  American  and 
European  primitive  collections,  Simp- 
son's is  an  obligatory  stop  on  hunting 
expeditions  to  New  York,  and  they  are 
almost  monotonously  unanimous 
about  his  taste.  As  Warren  Robbins, 
founding  director  of  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Museum  of  African  Art,  puts 
it,  "Merton  has  an  exceptional  eye." 

Both  eyes,  on  first  encounter,  are 
deceptively  sleepy.  Artist  Armand  Ar- 
man,  who  is  a  customer  and  serious 
collector,  says  that  what  is  uncom- 
monly rewarding  about  dealing  with 
Simpson  is  that  he  seems  so  relaxed 
about  the  outcome.  Simpson  himself 
likes  to  say,  "I  think  the  best  way  to 
sell  is  not  to  sell/'  A  stocky  figure, 
usually  dressed  for  the  business  day  in 
slacks  and  a  sv/catcr,  Simpson  is  54, 
wears  a  musician's  goatee,  and  has  a 


Helen  Dudar  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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Merton  Simpson  and  acquisitions  in 
his  New  York  gallery. 


seraphic  smile.  A  quarter-century  af- 
ter he  started  out  in  the  business,  he  is 
still  that  rarity  in  the  world  of  art  deal- 
ers, a  black  man. 

Skin  color  does  not  confer  expertise 
or  guarantee  primacy  in  Simpson's 
specialty.  Indeed,  more  than  in  many 
other  fields,  dealing  and  collecting  tri- 
bal arts  are  fraught  with  danger,  in  part 
because  the  scholarship  is  still  young 
and  piecemeal,  in  part  because  a  reck- 
less arrogance  allows  some  devotees 
to  delude  themselves  into  believing 
education  is  unnecessary. 

''The  general  knowledge  about 
primitive  arts  is  abysmal,"  according 
to  Irwin  Hersey,  publisher  of  the  Prim- 
itive Arts  Newsletter,  who  ranks  Simp- 
son among  the  very  few  preeminent 
dealers.  "There  are  dealers  who  have 
been  in  the  business  for  twenty  years 
and  still  can't  detect  a  fake.  It's  a 
strange  world  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
shysters  and  crooks  to  flourish.  There 
is  a  vast  crowd  of  collectors  who  know 
nothing,  who  overpay,  who  are  taken 
in  by  African  traders." 

Armed  with  lists  of  affluent  pros- 
pects, itinerant  white  and  black  trad- 
ers regularly  set  up  shop  in  hotels 


around  the  country  and  successfully 
peddle  "crummy  objects,"  Hersey 
says.  Their  goods  are  on  a  slightly 
higher  order  than  what  the  trade  calls 
"airport  art."  Africans  have  learned 
to  carve  "pastiches"— as  Hersey  calls 
them— of  rare,  desirable  artifacts  and 
to  patine  them  so  that,  to  the  untutored 
eye,  they  appear  authentic. 

The  sensibility  that  can  distinguish 
real  from  reproduction,  remarkable 
from  merely  good,  is  lodged  in  the 
trained  eye  of  an  artist.  Simpson 
bought  his  first  African  carving  in 
1949.  He  had  come  north  to  New  York 
City  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
a  few  years  before,  to  study  art  at  Coo- 
per Union  and  later  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. One  of  eight  children  from  a 
hard-working,  striving  family,  Simp- 
son met  his  living  expenses  in  those 
early  years  by  carving  frames  for  a 
frame  shop.  There  was  rarely  extra 
cash  to  indulge  a  newfound  taste  for 
the  arts  of  Africa. 

That  first  tribal  piece,  which  he  still 
owns,  was  a  small  Bakongo  fetish;  it 
cost  $150  and  took  Simpson  three 
months  to  pay  off.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  in  June  1978,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  $3.4  million  sale  of  the  collection  of 
Bolivian  millionaire  Jorge  Ortiz  Pati- 
no,  who  had  been  an  old  customer, 
Simpson  sat  in  Sotheby's  in  London 
and  serenely  bid  a  record  $333,000  for 
a  13'/2-inch  Oceanic  piece,  a  wooden 
mask  from  Pentecost  Island. 

Everyone  assumed  that  Simpson 
was  buying  for  a  collector.  Simpson 
long  ago  arrested  his  lust  for  his  stock, 
having  recognized  that  competing  with 
his  clientele  would  be  self-defeating. 
He  personally  owns  fewer  than  a  doz- 
en tribal  pieces.  But  this  time  every- 
one was  wrong— the  Ortiz  mask  was 
irresistible,  "the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,"  and  he  had  to  have  it.  Simp- 
son keeps  saying  he  will  sell  it  some- 
time; he  will,  he  will.  Really. 

In  his  understated  style,  Simpson 
shrugs  off  the  flattery  of  superior  rat- 
ings for  the  gallery.  "There  are  good 
dealers  and  bad  dealers,  just  as  there 
are  good  painters  and  bad  painters," 
he  says  mildly.  In  fact,  to  be  ranked  a 
good  painter  is  somewhat  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  to  be  ranked  a  good 
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dealer:  it  was  largely  to  support  his  art 
and  his  young  family  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  Simpson  began  trading  in 
African  objects,  and  he  still  likes  to 
think  of  the  gallery  as  a  useful  albeit 
time-consuming  sideline  that  allows 
him  mornings  free  to  paint. 

In  the  early  years,  Simpson  learned 
about  primitive  arts  by  hanging  out  in 
the  right  places,  notably  the  gallery  of 
the  late  Julius  Carlebach.  A  dealer  in 
rare  pieces,  Carlebach  allowed  the 
young  artist  to  examine  valuable 
wares.  Initially,  Simpson  bought  and 
sold  out  of  his  studio,  building  a  small 
stock  through  African  traders,  who 
brought  their  modestly  priced  items  to 
him  Then,  as  now,  "there  wasn't  a  lot 
of  stuflF  coming  out,  just  an  irregular 
flov  .  Sometimes  students  coming  here 
would  bring  a  few  family  pieces  to  help 
with  expenses." 

The  business  "grew  without  my 
really  being  aware  of  it.  And  every 
time  I  bought  a  major  piece,  it  was 
frightening."  Especially  anxiety  pro- 
ducing was  the  banks'  refusal  to  lend 
him  money  for  important  purchases. 
He  was  a  black  man  without  visible 
property  except  for  some  strange  carv- 
ings considered  unacceptable  as  col- 
lateral. As  a  result,  Simpson  depended 
heavily  on  the  trust  of  runners  who 
were  generally  willing  to  wait  for  pay- 
ment for  the  four  weeks  it  might  take  to 
find  a  buyer.  As  recently  as  a  decade 
ago,  when  a  runner  brought  him  a 
unique  Dahomey  bust  of  an  old  wom- 
an, Simpson  did  not  have  the  $70,000 
asking  price.  The  carving  is  at  least  400 
years  old  and  a  masterpiece,  and 
Simpson  knew  that  once  he  got  it,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  let  it  go.  He 
bought  it  finally  in  a  trade,  giving  up  14 
quality  items  for  one  extraordinary 
piece. 

Simpson's  first  gallery  was  a  small 
shop  on  Madison  Avenue  at  79th 
Street.  About  15  years  ago  he  moved  a 
block  north,  to  his  present  quarters,  a 
location  that  doesn't  encourage  off- 
the-strect  traffic.  He  calculates  that 
his  regular,  serious  clientele  numbers 
no  more  than  20.  He  knows  these  peo- 
ple's tastes  and  will  notify  a  customer 
who  he  feels  belongs  to  a  new  acquisi- 
tion. Unlike  many  dealers,  he  will  not 


Ashanti  terra-cotta  from  Ghana. 


tantalize  a  hungry  collector  with  a 
piece  reserved  for  someone  else. 

Simpson's  rare  pieces  begin  at 
$50,000,  but  he  still  carries  good, 
small,  authentic  carvings  that  sell  for 
around  $500— and  he  still  remembers 
his  own  lean  years.  "If  a  student 
comes  in  and  can't  afford  the  price,  I'll 
sell  a  piece  for  cost.  If  it' s  the  right  per- 
son, I  don't  mind  doing  it."  He  is,  of 
course,  in  business  to  maintain  him- 
self, his  studio,  the  small  apartment 
behind  the  gallery,  and  the  flat  in  Paris, 
but  beyond  that,  Simpson  harbors  an 
idealistic  image  of  the  role  of  the  deal- 
er: "You're  pointing  a  finger  at  some- 
thing, making  it  easier  to  see  the  beau- 
ty. You're  opening  a  door,  maybe." 

Simpson  used  to  make  three  or  four 
buying  trips  to  Africa  annually,  but  he 
now  goes  no  more  than  once  a  year. 
Although  supplies  of  authentic  pieces 
have  not  thinned  out,  as  many  people 
believe,  now  no  African  hamlet  is 
ignorant  of  the  recent  heavy-money 
auctions  in  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  "There  are  still  great,  great 
things  in  Africa,"  Simpson  says,  "but 
they're  harder  to  get  out.  They  know 
what  they  have,  you  know.  They're 
not  uneducated  savages  in  the  bush." 

His  main  sources  these  days  are  old, 
established  collections,  which  offer 
some  guarantee  that  the  pieces  are  nei- 
ther stolen  nor  forged,  a  point  about 


which  Simpson  is  punctilious.  A 
recent  swing  through  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy  yielded  20-odd  pieces, 
some  bought  from  old  clients  or 
friends  of  clients.  The  day  after  his 
return,  Simpson  reached  into  the 
back-room  clutter  and  set  down  a  new 
acquisition,  a  stylized  brass  figure  of  a 
lion,  benign  and  witty,  a  Dahomey 
piece.  "I've  known  this  piece  for  15 
years,"  he  said.  The  announcement 
was  followed  by  several  minutes  of 
silent  admiration.  Simpson  doesn't 
lavish  a  lot  of  language  on  the  stock;  he 
just  radiates  appreciation. 

In  his  early  years  as  a  dealer,  he 
says,  he  never  imagined  that  the  value 
of  the  art  he  handled  would  some  day 
soar  into  the  six-figure  range.  A 
Bakongo  carving  he  had  originally  sold 
to  Jorge  Ortiz  Patino  for  $18,000-and 
which  fetched  $60,000  at  the  1978 
Ortiz  sale— was  offered  to  him  again 
recently.  The  new  price  tag  was 
$120,000.  Escalating  values  have  be- 
gun to  sour  him  on  the  business,  and, 
to  the  distress  of  the  serious  clientele, 
he  talks  of  selling  the  gallery. 

Tribal  art  is  now  worth  stealing;  in 
the  last  few  years  Simpson  has  experi- 
enced the  first  thefts  of  his  career: 
three  good  pieces  taken  during  crowd- 
ed gallery  events.  Nearly  as  ugly  as 
crime  is  the  advent  of  the  new  breed  of 
buyer.  Although  Simpson's  love  is 
reserved  for  the  collector  who  ac- 
quires out  of  pure  obsession  with  the 
art,  he  is  too  sophisticated  to  be 
shocked  by  a  customer's  buying  prin- 
cipally for  investment.  But  he  is  shak- 
en and  offended  by  the  crude  greed 
planted  on  his  threshold  these  days. 

Simpson's  policy  has  always  been  to 
buy  back  old  pieces  or  to  agree  to  try 
to  sell  them  for  collectors.  The  new- 
comers, however,  want  promises  that 
in  two  years  they  can  sell  an  object 
back  to  him  at  a  profit,  a  fat  one  fixed 
in  a  written  guarantee.  Some  of  them 
find  his  refusal  inexplicable.  "If  you 
can't  guarantee  it,  why  should  I  buy 
it?"  he  has  been  asked.  He  keeps  say- 
ing that  if  he  could  guarantee  their 
profits,  he'd  be  in  another  business- 
predicting  the  future.  But  that's  proba- 
bly not  very  convincing.  They  figure 
he  already  has. 
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In  the  1880's,  Louis  Vuitton,  having 
discovered  the  need  for  a  lighter, 
smaller  version  of  his  renowned  trunks, 
created  the  first  Louis  Vuitton  suitcase. 

For  over  100  years,  his  exacting 
standards  have  never  been  altered,  and 
each  individually  handcrafted  case 
has  become  a  classic  in  its  own  right. 


Louis  Vuitton  stores  at: 

51  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  371-6111 


Bal  Harbour  Shops 
Bal  Harbour,  FL  33154 
(305)866-4470 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUtTIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1834 


Paris,  Nice  and  in  the  major  cities  of  Europe,  America  and  the  Far 


At  wur  service 


305  East  63 
Chicago*  Dallas 
Amcrica't  Ur|ie»t  importer  to  the  tr 
and  early  20th  century  original  oil  paintings. 


The  night  butlers  tale 
of  feather  pillows 
and  broken  shoelaces. 


Chicago's  Tremont  brings 
back  the  kind  of  service 
your  grandfather  might 
remember 

+       +  + 

A  fresh  cup  of  coffee,  The 
New  York  limes,  served  by 
a  man  in  a  dinner  jacket. 
At  6:30  am. 

It's  6:30  in  the  moming  in  Chicago's 
Loop.  Grey,  wet  and  windy.  Hurrying 
from  a  newsstand  is  a  man  in  spotless 
formal  evening  clothes— black  tie,  white 
carnation,  patent  leather  pumps.  Who 
is  he?  Robert  Dosie,  night  butler  of  the 
Tremont  Hotel.  His  mission:  supplying 
the  guest  in  1002 
with  the  latest 
edition  of  The 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Dosie  is 
on  duty  from 
11:00  pm  until 
7:00  am.  His  job 
is  to  welcome  PIPING 
you  if  you  get  in  late,  get  you  a  train 
schedule,  a  plane  reservation  or  a  cab  if 
you  set  out  early.  He  can  bring  you  a 
chocolate  bar  if  you  get  a  craving.  Or  a 
cup  of  hot  chocolate  at  2:00  am. 

What  Mr  Dosie  does  is  what  a  very 
good  friend  does  when  you  stay  with 
him  for  a  weekend. 

If  you  hate 
fiberfill  pillows, 
he'll  get  you  a 
feather  one.  Did 
you  forget  your 
razor?  He  has  a 
supply.  If  you 
need  your  shoes 
r^lSEANDSHINED    ghined  or  your 
laundry  done  before  morning,  Mr 
Dosie  will  do  them  for  you. 

Every  guest  at  the  Tremont  finds  The 
Chicago  Tribune  delivered  to  his  door 
But  if  you  also  need  The  New  York 
Times,  Mr  Dosie  will  happily  get  you 
one  hot  off  the  plane. 

You  may  get  coffee  at  6:30  am  at 
most  good  hotels.  At  the  Tremont,  you 
get  it  served  up  by  Robert  Dosie  in  his 
dinner  jacket 

The  Tremont 

Home  of  Cricket  '^ 
100  East  Chestnut,  Chicago 
(800)  621-8133  or  (312)  751-1900 

The  Whitehall,  Chicago 
T  he  Fairfax,  Washington,  D.C. 
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MAJOR  AUCTIONS  THIS  MONTH 


ART  NOUVEAU/ART  DECO 
APRIL  2,  1982 
PHILLIPS 

867  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  10021 

Highlights  include  two  bronze  figures: 
The  Star,  1918,  and  The  Vine,  1921,  by 
Harriet  Whitney  Frishmuth  (1880- 
1980);  and  a  Tiffany  leaded- glass  and 
bronze  peony-border  floor  lamp. 


Above:  A  Tiffany  woodbine  table  lamp 
of  leaded  glass  and  bronze.  Diameter 
of  shade:  16".  To  be  sold  at  Phillips, 
New  York,  April  2,  1982. 

INDIAN  MINIATURES  AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 
MARCH  29,  1982 
SOTHEBY'S 

34-35  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  WIA  2AA 

A  sale  of  Indian  miniatures,  watercol- 
ors,  and  drawings  will  help  celebrate 
the  Festival  of  India  (to  be  opened  by 
Mrs.  Gandhi  on  March  22,  1982). 
Among  the  highlights  is  a  Pahari  Indi- 
an miniature  from  the  17th-century 
court  of  Basohli,  a  small  state  in  the 
Punjab  Hills.  The  illustration  depicts 
the  Rasamanjari  epic  "The  Posy  of 
Delights,"  which  tells  of  the  amorous 
exploits  of  the  god  Krishna.  Also  in  the 
sale  are  three  album--  of  botanical 
drawings  by  artist  Rungia  Raju,  exc- 


Pahari  miniature  depicting  "The  Posy 
of  Delights";  estimate:  $30,000- 
$40,000.  To  be  sold  at  Sotheby's,  Lon- 
don, March  29,  1982. 

cuted  for  the  governor  of  Madras,  c. 
1886.  One  album  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  hill  flowers  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  and 
the  three  works  together  are  estimated 
at  $50,000-$60,000. 

DOLLS  AND  ACCESSORIES 
MARCH  24,  1982 
PHILLIPS 

7  BLENHEIM  STREET 
LONDON  WIYOAS 

Among  the  features  are  unusual  dolls 
by  Jumeau,  Gaultier,  Kammer  and 
Reinhardt,  Simon  and  Halbig,  Heu- 
bach,  Kestner,  and  Armand  Marseille, 
with  prices  ranging  from  about  $20  to 
$24,000.  Also  included  in  the  sale  are  a 
fine  Jumeau  smoking  automaton  in  full 
working  order,  c.  1870,  estimate 
$4,()()0-$5,000;  a  set  of  carved  ivory 
miniature  furniture,  estimate  $160- 
$200;  and  an  accessorized  late  Victori- 
an four-piece  mahogany  bedroom 
suite  complete  with  half-tester  bed 
with  mattress,  sheets,  blanket,  pillow, 
bolster,  and  patchwork  quilt,  bedside 
cupboard,  dressing  table,  and  ward- 
robe, estimate  $1 ,60()-$2,000. 


Late  Victorian  four-piece  mahogany 
bedroom  suite,  72  cm.  long  x  42  cm. 
wide  X  81  cm.  high.  To  he  sold  at  Phil- 
lips, London,  March  24,  1982. 

RUSSIAN  WORKS  OF  ART 

MARCH  10,  1982 

SOTHEBY'S 

1334  YORK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  10021 

Featured  arc  five  items  from  the 
f-'orbes  magazine  collection,  all  of 
which  were  created  by  the  celebrated 
jeweler  Carl  Fabergci:  a  gold  and  trans- 
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Double  agate  photo  frame,  decorated 
with  silver  gilt  swags  and  ribbons.  To 
be  sold  at  Sothebx' s ,  New  York, 
March  10,  1982. 

lucent  enamel  frame;  an  enamel  and 
silver  gilt  cornflower  vase;  a  pair  of 
Trefoil  cufflinks,  each  set  with  a  single 
cabochon  sapphire;  and  a  lapis  lazuli 
hatpin,  adorned  with  a  sapphire  and 
pink  pearl.  Also  offered  is  a  group  of 
Greek  icons  from  the  collection  of 
Christos  Bastis,  a  group  of  early  (15th- 
to  17th-century)  Russian  icons,  and 
other  Faberge  and  Russian  enamels. 


MODERN  BRITISH  AND  IRISH 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  AND 
WATERCOLORS 
MARCH  12,  1982 
CHRISTIE'S 

8  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES 
LONDON  SW1Y6QT 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  important 
sale  is  The  Wall  against  the  Sea,  by 
Paul  Nash  (1889-1946);  estimate 
$16,000-$24,000. 


Above:  Paul  Nash.  The  Wall  against 
the  Sea,  1922,  oil  on  canvas,  24"x35". 
To  be  sold  at  Christie's,  London, 
March  12,  1982. 


MARCH  1982 


Sava  Popovitch.  Cafe.  Estimate: 
$5,400-$7,200.  To  be  sold  at  Phillips. 
London,  March  29,  1982. 


CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 
MARCH  29,  1982 
PHILLIPS 

7  BLENHEIM  STREET 
LONDON  WIYOAS 

Yugoslavian-born  painter  Sava  Popo- 
vitch lived  in  England  and  was  active 
in  the  decade  following  World  War  1  as 
a  member  of  the  "London  Ciroup." 


COLLECTIBLES  II 
MARCH  9-10,  1982 
CHRISTIE'S  EAST 
219  EAST  67TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10021 

Among  the  items  are  19th-  and  2()th- 
century  costumes  (including  a  gold 
lame  evening  coat  with  gathered  rose 
velvet  collar,  cuffs,  and  lining,  c. 
1920),  fans.  Oriental  robes  and  tex- 
tiles, samplers  and  quilts,  dolls,  toys, 
Royal  Doulton  and  Hummel  figures, 
folk  art,  and  other  collectibles. 


19TH- AND  20TH-CENTURY  PRINTS 

MARCH  24-25,  1982 

CHRISTIE'S 

502  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  10022 

The  auction  includes  unrks  b\  John 
Taylor  Arms.  I  clix  Huhot.  Reginald 
Marsh,  and  Martin  l,euis.  as  well  as 
over  100  prints  b\  C  urrici  ;uul  I\  cs. 

Currier  and  h  cs.  Publishers .  I  hc 
American  National  (lame  of  Hascball. 
/(SY)6.  liih(>gr(iph  with  hand  loloring. 
To  he  sold  at  Christie's.  New  )ork. 
March  24.  1^82. 
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THE  BARBICAN  CENTRE  OPENS 

ISABELLE  ANSCOMBE 


AFTERMATH:  FRANCE,  NEW  IMAGES 
OF  MAN,  1945-1954 
AAARCH  3-JUNE  20,  1982 
BARBICAN  CENTRE  FOR  ARTS  AND 
CONFERENCES 
BARBICAN  ART  GALLERY 
LONDON  EC2 

Shakespeare,  Cromwell,  and  Defoe 
are  among  the  evocative  names  given 
to  the  apartment  houses  that  form 
London's  vast  new  Barbican  residen- 
tial and  cultural  complex.  Opening  on 
March  3,  1982,  the  Barbican  Centre 
was  planned  and  financed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  at  a 
cost  of  about  $290  million.  One  aim 
was  to  redevelop  and  repopulate  an 
area  ol  London  that  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  bombing  during  World 
War  II.  Significantly,  the  definition  of 
"a  genuine  residential  neighborhood" 
included  cultural  activities  centered 
around  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
and  Drama.  It  is  thus  appropriate  that 
the  opening  exhibition  at  the  Barbican 
Art  Gallery,  "Aftermath:  New  Images 
of  Man,"  should  present  works  depict- 
ing the  horror  of  war  and  the  renewed 
optimism  of  the  early  1950s. 

The  Barbican  complex  is  the  largest 
center  for  arts  and  conferences  in 
Western  Europe.  It  consists  of  a  con- 
cert hall,  theaters,  cinemas,  a  library, 
and  restaurants,  plus  permanent  Lon- 
don homes  for  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company.  The  art  gallery  will  house 
paintings  and  other  works  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
including  fine  Pre-Raphaelite  paint- 
ings and  a  large  studio  collection  of 
Fauvist  works  by  Sir  Matthew  Smith 
(1879-1959).  At  first,  it  may  seem 
inconsistent  that  an  exhibition  of 
French  work  should  inaugurate  the 
Barbican  Gallery.  Yet  this  incongruity 
actually  breathes  life  into  the  center  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  the  gallery's  policy  is 
wide-ranging  and  international  in  ap- 
peal. The  gallery  is  constructed  on  two 
levels:  the  lower  section  is  a  large  open 
space  leading  to  a  Sculpture  Court 

Isahelle  Anscomhe  is  the  author  of 
Omega  and  After:  Bloomsbury  and  the 
Decorative  Arts,  to  he  published  hy 
Thames  and  Hudson  this  month. 
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designed  for  the  presentation  of  live 
performances;  the  upper  part,  divided 
into  eight  separate  bays,  is  lit  by  both 
natural  and  artificial  light. 

"Aftermath"  is  based  on  a  portion 
of  last  year's  Pompidou  Center  exhibi- 
tion "Paris-Paris,  Creations  en 
France,  1937-1957."  It  surveys  the 
range  of  postwar  French  art  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  artists'  politi- 
cal concerns.  The  first  part,  "Masters 
of  the  Older  (ieneration,"  exhibits  the 
work  of  such  modern  masters  as 
Matisse,  Picasso,  and  Chagall.  Fhe 
second  section,  "Aspects  of  Rcal- 


Fernand  Leger's  Les  Loisirs  is  among 
the  provocative  works  in  "After- 
math," the  current  show  at  the  new 
Barbican  Art  Gallery  ( left ). 

ism,"  investigates  the  themes  of  tor- 
ture, death,  desertion,  retribution,  and 
survival  after  the  Holocaust.  The  third 
part,  "Primitivism  and  Art  Brut,"  is 
dominated  by  the  work  of  Jean  Dubuf- 
fet  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
search  for  a  "new  culture."  The  last 
section,  "The  Frontiers  of  Identity," 
looks  inward  at  man's  own  anxieties 
and  emotions.  It  includes  the  later, 
violent  work  of  Picabia,  erotic  draw- 
ings by  the  "theater-of-cruelty"  play- 
wright Antonin  Artaud,  and  the  ab- 
stract, absurdist  images  of  De  Stael. 

"Aftermath"  is  accompanied  by  a 
show  of  contemporary  Canadian  tap- 
estries, and  in  July  an  exhibition  called 
"Aditi,"  encompassing  Indian  visual 
and  performing  arts,  will  coincide  with 
the  Festival  of  India.  This  event  will 
make  full  use  of  the  Barbican's  Sculp- 
ture Court  and  test  how  London 
responds  to  yet  another  art  gallery. 
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naST  LESSON 


HEIGHT  19 

WALNUT  BASE  10"  X  14" 
EDITION  OF  »    1  • 

delivery:  approx.  6  wsa. 


NDERSON 


O     F        C     L     A     S  S 

of  things  and  extends  beyond  the  mechanics  of mind 
he  things  I  enjoy  through  the  forms  which  I  aeate. 


1306  KASl  •  PLEASANT  GROVE,  UT  84062  •  (801)  785-3033 
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A  FINE  PAIR  OF  FRENCH  ORMOLU  MOUNTED  MAHOGANY 
CONSOLE  DESSERTES  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  LOUIS  XVI 

Inset  with  white  marble  tops,  the  friezes  of  bowed  outline  and  fitted  with  central  drawers  applied  with  foliate 
scrolls,  vine  leaves  and  fruit  cer>tred  by  female  masks,  on  fluted  column  supports  united  by  marble 
undertiers  with  pierced  gilt  metal  galleries  and  terminating  in  spirally  turned  sabots,  C  1880 

Height:         (88cm  )  Width:  36J"  (93cm  ) 
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We  offer  major  collections  of 
English  formal  and  country  furniture. 
Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 
porcelains,  and  accessories 
on  eight  gallery  floors 
comfortably  arranged 
for  your  careful  inspection. 

New  York's  leading  showcase  for 
the  professional  buyer  of  antiques. 
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Christie's  Auction 
Calendar  for  March. 


Park  Avenue  Galleries  

502  Park  Avenue 

Fine  Jewelry 

Auction:  March  2  and  March  3 
Books 

Auction:  March  1 1 

American  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Auction:  March  12 

U.S.  Postal  History 

Auction:  March  18  and  March  19 

Prints 

Auction:  March  24  and  March  25 

Christie^s  East  Galleries  

219  East  67th  Street 

Furniture,  Paintings  and  Decorations 

Auction:  March  2 


Christie's  Collectibles  I 

Auction:  March  6 

Christie's  Collectibles  II 

Auction:  March  9 

Victorian  Furniture,  Decorations 
and  Oriental  Rugs 

Auction:  March  16 

Jewelry 

Auction:  March  18 

Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

Auction:  March  23  and  March  24 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings 

Auction:  March  26 

American  Furniture,  Paintings , 
Prints  and  Decorations 

Auction:  March  30 


For  detailed  information  regarding  sales 
and  viewing  times,  call  Christie's  Auction  line 
at  212/371-5438.  For  catalog  information,  please 
call  Sharon  Landman  at  212/578-4141. 
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MALLETT 


BY  AFPOINTKZNT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


MAI  I  FTT&SONrAN  I  Kj:  '  '  /vvjo  STREET,  LONDON  Wl  Y  OBS.  I  RLKIM K )NF..  01 -499  741 1  (f)  luu  M 

TELEX  25692  CABL  '^^  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE.  2  DAVIES  S  TREET.  LONIXJN  \V  \\  \\.\ 


DIDIER  AARON,  Inc. 


32  EAST  67th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

9002  MELROSE  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CA.  900b9 

i:  A^^  RAYMOND  POINCARE-75116  PARIS 


TEL.  (212)  988-5248 
TEL.  (213)  273-3037 
TCL  727  17  79 


FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 


ART  OBJECTS 
DECORATIONS 


In  London: 


17th,  18th  and  19th  Century 
British  Paintings 


Joseph  .Malloi'd  William  Tui  irt.  ll.A..()(t  fi(inin(/(ili'.  oil  mu-anv as, 
12'4  x  19  iiK-iics  (ol.  1  x  4(S.;)  cm),  the  pi'opi'i'ty  of  the  pivcniiiiji'  Imdy  of  Hii,i;l)y  Sciion 


Auction  in  London  at  Sotheby's  New  Bond 
Street  (Jalleries:  Wednesday.  March  17  at  11  am. 

Exhibition  begins  Wednesday.  Mai'ch  10. 

The  auction  inchidesS/o/.se/  at  Sea  After  a 
Storm  by  Francis  Danby.  A.R.A..  ThcEveuimj 
Star  by  Samuel  Palmer,  Vieir  (»i  the  Dee  With 
Anglers  by  Richard  Wilson.  R.  A.,  and  an  ^ 
imi)ortant  p-ouj)  of  sportinu'  i)aintinus  by  Geoi\u:e 
Stubbs,  A.R.A.,  Ben  Mai'.shall.  John  Fei-neley.  Sr. 
and  John  Fi'edei'ick  Herring,  Sr. 


Illusli-ated  catalo.uues  available  at  our  North 
American  .uallcries  and  by  mail  for  $17. 
Please  order  b\'  title  of  .sale  and  .-^eiid  paxincnt  to: 
Sotheby's.  Dept.  CON.  P.O.  llo\  :)(),s:;.  FDK 
Station".  New  Yoi-k.  N.Y.  l(tl.")(i. 

Catalogues  also  ax  ailable  at  our  1  <oiidon 
galleries.  Sothebv  Pai'i<e  llernct  ^:  Co..  M-'-]')  Now 
Pond  Sti-eet.  London  WlA  2AA. 

In(|ui)'ies:  in  New  Ynrk,  Marjoi-ie  Crodelle, 
(212)  472-Sl()().  In  London.  Andrew  Festinuor 
David  Moore-(;\vvn,  (01)  l}):V,so,s(). 
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ARMITAGE 

Dealers  in  Antique  Silver 


A  fine  pair  of  George  I  cups  and  covers 
by  Niccolaus  Clausen,  London  1719. 
Royal  Arms  and  supporters  of  George  I. 


4  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON  W1 Y 1 LJ    TELEPHONE  01  -408  0675    TELEX  295879 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 


SANTA  BARBARA 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN  27  E.  DE  UK  GUERRA  /  SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA  93101  (805)  963-6827 


/^siiperh^ir  of  serpentine  Collector's  Cabinets  of  rosewood  ; 
^a^cljsci(frnv<)od  in  the  French  manner,  retaining  their  or/g/na/ 
W&kih^ndlos.  Er)glish,  circa^t775.  Height  only  44-1/2  inches. 


Very  rare  example  of  a 
Russian  chandelier,  Circa  1790. 

Bottle  shaft  in  turquoise 
opaline.  Height  45"  x  Width  35" 


ANTIQUES  • 
LICHTING  FIXTURES  •  DECORATIONS 

l§l^(id§7dQfMcMm;ydic^y  10022  ^£a^§05W 

CHICAGO      DALLAS/HOUSTON         DENVER  MIAMI        SAN  FRANCISCO 

R.J.Randolph   John  Edward  Hughes  Shears&Wlndow   Oonghia,  Inc.    Shears  &  Window 


In  Toronto 


J5 


"Lane  to  the  Farm" 
James  E.  Meadows 
1828  —  1888 
Canvas  size  —  30"  /  50"  —  cm  76  x  127 
Outside  frame  —  SGYz"  x  5672  —  cm  93  x  144 


Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J.  Baird,  E.  C.  Barnes,  Chas. 
Baxter,  E.  P.  Berne-Bellecour,  Maurice  Bompart,  C.  Bouter,  A.  de 
Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent 
Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J. 
Coomans.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G.  J. 
Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Dietz  Edzard,  E. 
Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  Otto  Erdman,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Harry 
Fidler,  Edouard  Frere,  Edourdo  Garrido,  H.  Goldthwaite,  F. 
Goodall,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  G.  de  Hagemann, 
Georges  Haquette,  W,  Hendriks,  J.  J.  Henner,  G.  A.  Holmes, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  Paul  Hugues,  David  James,  W.  G.  F.  Jansen, 
Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  J. 
C.  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hans  van  Meegreren,  Frans  Moormans,  M.  Moretti,  Charles  L.  L. 
Muller,  C.  M.  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J.  Passmore, 
David  Payne,  James  Peel,  F.  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee,  J.  Sanderson- 
Wells,  Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  H. 
Hughes  Stanton,  C.  Stoiloff,  J.  Thors,  W.  H.  Van  der  Nat,  E. 
Walbourne,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose  Weiss,  Maurice 
Wilks  and  Florent  Willems. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  5322 
Area  code:  416 
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CONNOISSEUR 


JOHN  SING€R  SARG€NT 


(1856-1925) 


Coe  Kerr  Gallery  is  compiling  o 
corologue  rc  sonne  of  rhe  oil  poinrings 
end  worercolors  by  John  Singer  Sorgenr 
We  would  oppreciore  ony  mformanon 
on  poinnngs  held  in  public  ond  privore 
collecnons  Confidenrioliry  will  be 
observed  or  rhe  owners  requesr 


Girl  in  o  Pink  Dress  Reeding,  1912 

Worercolor  on  poper  2/     ^  15  inches 

Exhibited 

"Exhibinon  of  Works  by  rhe  lore  John 
Singer  Sorgenr,  R  A   Winrer  Exhibirion, 
Royal  Acodenny  London,  1926 
(corologue  p  7) 

"Exhibinon  of  Works  by  John  Singer 
Sorgenr,  R  A ,"  Ciry  Museum  ond  Arr 
Gallery  Dirmingham  1964 
(corologue  #77) 

"John  Singer  Sorgenr  and  rhe  Edwordion 
Age,'  Leeds  Arr  Galleries  or  Lorherron 
Hall,  Leeds,  1979,  Nanonol  Porrroir 
Gollery.  London,  1979,  Derroir  Insnrure  of 
Arrs,  1979,  corologue  #97.  reproduced 
p  107 


Specializing  in  19rh  &  20rh  Cenrury  Americon  Arr 

coe  K€RR  GALLCRY 

49  Gosr  82  Srreer  New  York  10028  212-628-1340 
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American  Western  Art  in  Peking  China 
Limited  Edition  Portfolio 


Wilson  Hurley 


150  Sin   24  inches  X  36  inches  $3,500.00 


Artists  in  Portfolio: 

Gary  Niblett 

Bill  Owen 
William  Reese 
Ken  Riley 
Richard  Schmidt 
Gordon  Snidow 
Don  Stivens 
Donald  Tague 
Howard  Terpning 

Dee  Toscano 
William  Whitaker 


Art  knows  no  borders.  Neither  the  manmade  boundaries  of  nations,  nor  the  natural  separation  of  , 
men  s  minds  can  prevent  the  message  of  art  from  striking  a  sympathetic  chord  in  our  common 
humanity. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  bring  together  this  cultural  exhibition  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  in  a 
limited  edition  portfolio.  Twenty-two  artists  were  selected  from  the  exhibition  to  represent  the 
United  States.  Bound  in  leather  and  finished  in  a  natural  grey  cloth,  this  unique  portfolio  will  not 
last  long. 


gan  Galleries 
6266  Hwy  290  W. 
Austin,  TX  78735 
512-892  W6 


Driscol  Galleries 

555  17th  St. 
Fairmont  Pavillion 
Denver,  CO  80202 
303-623-5520 


Wednesday,  April  21  at  7  p.  m. 

Old  Master,  19th-  and  20th-century 

European  and  American  Paintings, 

All  sales  can  be  previewed  Jour  days  preceding  Wednesday  auction  date. 


PKTI:R  KR.\I:MI;r    ((.irman  IHS-  ) 
'■  ITic  daniblinj;  Table 

Signed  I'  Kravnwr  and  insi  ribi-d  Miiiu  Ih-h  (  ul ) 
( )il  on  pani-1       k  \  (>  incho 


Also  including  works  by:  John  George  Brown,  Jules  Cheret.  Karl  Pierre  Daubigny.  (.eorge  Henry  Mall,  lames  Hamilton,  Lowell  Hirge  Harrison, 
George  Inness,  David  Johnson,  Hermann  Kern,  Henri  I.eba-sque,  Andrew  .Melrose,  Alfred  J  .Munnings,  I  iioeh  XXockI  Perrv.  John  I  redem  k  Peto. 
Ogden  M.  Pleissner,  Pio  Ricci,  Leon  Richet.  Theodore  Rousseau,  Allen  lucker  John  Henry  Iwachtman  Louis  N.iliat  \X  ilhelm  \elten, 
Frederick  Judd  Waugh  and  Robert  Wood. 


Catalogues  available  the  end  of  March.  $10  at  gallery,  Sll  by  mail  (  S16  over-seas). 
For  subscription  information,  please  contact  Louisa  Woodvillc  at  (  212  )  <2^ 


William  Doyle 

GAU.ERIES 


175  East  87th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10028  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 

Willum  Doyle  Gallehcs  standard  (  hargc  .o  ihe  Seller  w.li  be  a  comm.s..ion  of  10  *.  in  addition  to  the  10%  premium  paid  b>  the  Hu.  .  r  as  par.  of  the  purchase  price 
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MORGAN  GALLERIES  Inc. 


6266  Hwy  290  W. 
Austin,  TX  78735 
512-892-0946  -  288-3062 


rhomas  Bigelow  Craig  (1849-1924)  Oil, 
I8V2  inches  X  351/2  inches, 
signed  (L.L.),  dated  1874. 


We  are  interested  in  the  purchase  or 
consignment  of  fine  art. 

Also  selected  works 
by  the  following  artists: 

Frank  Tenney  Johnson 

George  Phippen 

Eric  Sloan 

G.  Goodacre 

H.  W.  Dunton 
J.H.  Sharp 


18th  Century  Tilt-Top  Queen  Anne  tables  and  chairs. 


T.  Crowther  &  Son  Limited  I 

2«2  \mi  \\ KM)  HOAIXI  I  I.MA.M  SWb  IMl.  l  l  JjOl-.mVl.r^  7.  ri:Li:(;i{\,\lSiJ'(:ABLF.S:AN  I  IQl  11 V  LDIN. 

\iie  are  especialK  interested  in  pun  hasinji  fine  pieces  of  18tli  century  furniture,  bronzes,  wood  and  marble  chimney  pieces,  grates,  fenders 
and  fire  irons,  oak  and  |»ine  panelling  and  ganlen  ornaments  to  supplement  the  extensive  stock  already  available  from  our  showrooms. 


An  Antique  Carved  Stone 

Wellhead. 

Overall  Height 

6'  9"  X  3  0"  square. 

Base  3'  6"  square. 


An  Antique  Carved  Statuary  Marble  Garden  Seat. 
Length  6' 3" 
Height  4  0" 
Depth  r  8" 


Christie's 


London 


Tuesday,  16  March  at  10.30  a.m. 

Important  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 


F^rt  of  a  suite  of  furniture  by  Carlo  Bugatti. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available  from  the  addresses  helow. 
All  sales  subjert  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues 

CHRISTIE'S  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWlY  6QT 

Tcl:  (01)  839  9060  Telex:  916429  Cables:  Christian.  London.  SWl 


New  York:  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  10022.  Tel:212/546-1000;  Cable.  Chr  s^o^^^^^  York. 
International  Telex:  New  York  620721;  Domesnc  l  clex.  New  York  710-3812325 
Christie's  East:  219  East  67tn  Street,  New  York  10021.  Tcl.  212-370-4141 


Bf  AfptiMtmitti 
I,  H  U.  »•;•»"» 


SOME  OBJECTS  AT 
THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE 
FAIR 


ESTABLISHED  1865 

14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 
TELEPHONE:  493  1141/2/3 


An  enamelled  gold-mounted  rock 
vstal  jar  in  the  ItaUan  Renaissance  taste 
by  Faberg^.  6.7cm  high- 


A  carved  striated  agate  chimpanzee 
with  demantoid  garnet  eyes  by  Fab-£;;,J;t^^- 
TMs  carving  and  the  pigle^-^^^^ 
;ilii«frated  in  colour  (Plate  11;  1"  * 

S  Fabe%^'  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman.  Faber. 


A  chased  matt  gold  box  set  with  a 
moonstone,  a  cabochon  ruby  and 
rose  diamonds  by  Faberge.  3.2cm. 


A  two-coloured  gold  brooch 

in  the  form  of  a  violin. 
Paris  C.1885.  5cm.  Fitted  in 
the  original  Albert  Chaise  case. 


An  emerald  and  diamond-set  gold 
brooch.  English,  C.1850  2.6cm. 


A  gold  scent  flacon  in  the  form  ofl 
pilgrim  bottle  enamel-painted  in  tl 
Sier  of  the  brothers  Huaud.  Get 
late  17th  century.  5.7cm. 


A  gold-mounted  agate  swivel  fobj 
with  rubies,  carved  en  cam^e  with 
grotesque  masks.  Probably  Dresd 
C.1740.  OveraU  height  ^.eocm.  I 


A  group  of  slumbering  piglets  carved  from 
piS  chalcedonies  by  Faberg^.  4.7cm.  long. 


Established  1893 


JlacConnal-illagon 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 
London  SWiY 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


Goi'uuias  Dii  a  Vencuai)  *.  ,ai;.ii 
by 

Rubens  Santoro 
Colour  prints  available  of  a  selection  of  Venetian  paintings 

Cables:  MacMason,  London 


I  s  Hurlincton  Arcade 
I'la.idilK' 
London  W1V9AB 
T  el:  01-499  ^">'^' 


l' 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers®  Vdluers  since  1796 


Recently  sold  at  Phillips 


i 


OLD  MASTER  PAIN!  INGS 


WATERCOLOURS  AND  DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 


Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  La  Pia  de  Tolomei: 
a  Study  Sold  for  £27,000 

19th  AND  20th  CENTURY 
CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 


The  Master  of  the  Groote  Adoration 
The  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned 
Sold  for  £25,000 

MODERN  BRITISH  PAINTINGS 

^   U  / 


Edward  William  Cooke 
Beaching  a  Dutch  Pink  at  Scheveningen 
Sold  for  £28,000 

PRINTS 


Johann  Wilhelm  Preyer 
A  Still  Life 
Sold  for  £9,800 


.■\niic  Rrdpath 
A  Jug  of  Spring  Flowers 
Sold  for  £5,800 


Pablo  Picasso 
Grande  Nu  de  Femme 
Sold  for  £3,800 


4K 


Pictures  are  now  being  accepted  for 
Specialised  Sales  throughout  the  remainder  of  1982.  For  further  details 
please  contact  the  relevant  specialists. 

Pine  Old  Master  i'aintings    Brian  Koetscr 
Fine  Englisli  Paintings    Nicholas  Wadham 
Fine  Victorian  Paintings    Nicholas  Wadham 
Watercolours  and  Drawings    Lowell  Libson  assisted  by  Man  Jordan 
C)il  I^iiniings    Marc  us  Halliweil  assisted  by  Martin  (iallon 
Modern  British  Paintings  and  Sculpture    James  James-Crook 
Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Continental  Paintings    Deborah  Potts 
IVinis    Mrs  Eli/.abedi  Harvey-Lee 

Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS 
Telephone  ()l-f)29  6602 

Members  of  The  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


( ONNOlSSIvUK 


Joaquin  SoroUa  y  Bastida 

(1863-1925) 


Triste  Herencia,  1906,  oil  on  board,  IP/*  x  15-^8  inches 


^irschl  I'Adler 


21  East  70th  Street,  New  York  10021 -(212)  535-8810 
Tuesday-Friday:  9:30  to  5:30,  Saturday:  9:30  to  5 


ALLERIES INC 
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Phillips  inScotland 


EDINBURGH 

Friday  26th  March  at  11a.m. 
FINE  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE, 
ORIENTAL  RUGS,  CLOCKS,  WATCHES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  19th  century  French  bibliothcquc 


A  Louis  XIV  centre— partic  boulle  bureau  mazarin 


Oni-  o(  a  pair  r)l'silk 
Kashan  Ircc  ol  lile  rui^s 


One  of  a  pair  of 
Kashan  tree  of  life  rugs 


50 


Viewinfi:  Wednesday  24lh  March,  Thursday  25th  March,  9a.  rn.  -4.  'iO/).  rn.  and  morniriii  of  sale. 

dolour  illustrated  catalof^ue  £2. 50  hy  fxisl 
I'or  further  information  please  ami  ad  Paul  Roberts  or  Stcf)hariir  Donaldson  — 031-225  2266 

Phillips  in  Scotland,  65  George  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  2JL  Tel:  0.31-223  22f)f) 


( ONNOISSI-IK 


Phillips  inScotland 

EDINBURGH 

Friday  2nd  April  at  11a.m. 
FINE  OIL  PAINTINGS 


Viewing:  Wednesday  March  31st,  Thursday  April  hi  9a.  m.  -5p.  m. 
and  morning  of  sale 

Illustrated  catalogue  £1.  75  hy  post 

For further  information  please  contact  Nick  Curnow 
031-225-2266 


HEINRIC:H  BRELING  sisned  and  dated  1890 
oil  on  panel  24cni  x  18cm 


Friday  9th  April  at  1 1a.m. 

ORIENTAL  CERAMICS 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Fine  pair  ol  Japanese  l)ron/e  deer, 
lilesize  I44ein  and  78eni  liii,'li 


Viewing:  Wednesday  April  7th,  Thursday  April  fith  !).  30a.  ni.  4. 30p.  m.  and  morning  oj  sale 

Illustrated  catalogue  £1.25  hy  post 

/.},,  '  ..■/i,f>r  ivfnnvrilinri  bleasc  contact  Caroline  Currie  031-225-2266 

Phillips  in  Scotland,  65  George  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  2JL  Tel:  031-225-2266 
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From  our  Dallas  Gallei 

i 

A  rare  and  important  George 
laLurnum  wood  secreta 
telieved  to  liave  teen  made 
Georde  Sandeman  (1724-180 
similar  to  one  supplied  ty  k 
to  Blair  Castle  in  17* 
illustrated,  ChippenJale  Furnih 
Ly  Antony  Coleridge,  plate  4( 
and  Directory  of  Histc 
Cabinet  WOOJ0 
F.  Louis  Hinckley,  pa^e  ( 


Mankeim  Galleries 


EstaUiskeJ  IQI9 

409  Royal  St.,  N  ew  Orl  eans,  504-568-1901 
2520  l-airmount  Ave,  Dallas,  214-742-2364 
320  Decorative  Center,  Dallas,  214-742-2364. 

{Thir.  C.lh^rl,  f„r  fl,„  TraJo  Only) 

I       Irtryi'tit  an  J  nmfit  comprehensive  collection  of  antique  hnglialt, 
Continental  nnj  Oriental  I'urniHUingt,  Porcelaina,  Paintings, 
Silver  and  Jade  in  D  llaa  and  New  Orleans. 
Also  Agents  for  HoeUut  liirdt. 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

The  Knightsbridge  Pavilion 
112  Brompton  Road 
London  S\V3 
01-581  4049 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  Available:  £5 


A  rare  George  III  silver  five  piece  Tea  and  C^ollee  Service 
by  Edward  Farrell,  London  1818/  18h).  Wciglit  321()/s. 
Farrell's  work  exemplifies  the  extravaganza  oflaK"  Regency  Roc  oco  ivMv  al. 
often  based  on  Dutch  peasant  scenes  in  the  style  ol  1  eniers. 


FRANK  CARO 

CHINESE  ART 


PORCELAIN  VASE 
K'ang  Hsi  Reign  (1662-1722) 


41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  PL  3-2166 


Important  American  Art 

FENN 

GALLERIES  LTD. 

1075  Paseo  de  Peralta 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

505/982-4631 


DIEGO  RIVERA  1886-1957 
Exhibited,  National  Museum,  Mexico  City 
RETRATO  DE  SENORA  EVANGELINA  76"  x  47  "OIL 


■ 
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Silve] 


by  Paul  de  Lamerie  h ' 


V  7^  ■ 


ake  basket  15  inches  in  length, 

date  George  II,  1750.  En  •  j 
with  contemporary  armoria' 


112  REGENT  STREE  •  LONDON  W1A  2JJ  TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


BV  APP»)ivrMi:vr  to 

HER  MA|EST\  Tin;  Ql l.liN 

coLosMrms  &  crmwn  jewi-lu- rs. 

GARRARD  &  CO  LTD,  U)NtX)N 

GARRARD 

The  Crown 
Jewellers 


AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 


Established  1674 

Sale  20th-23rd  April  1982 


Ormolu  by  Pierre-Philippe  Thomire 
(1751-1843),  signed. 


Furniture,  Paintings,  Silver,  Jewellery,  Carpets,  Ceramics,  Glass,  Arms  &  Armour,  Sculpture 


AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 

Jakobsgatan  10,  Box  16256,  S-103  25  Stockholm 
Tel:  08/142440,  Sweden 


JEREMY  LTD, 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


C'ables:  jEREMiquE,  London,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Members  of  The  Mrilish  Aniiquc  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINKS  r  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNI  TURE 


English:  second  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 

An  exceptionally  rare  George  II  period  Armchair  of  unusual  design 
being  carried  out  in  faded  mahogany  and  having  a  cartouche  shaped 
showwood  back,  oval  seal,  the  legs  being  joined  by  a  superbly  carved 
cross  stretcher,  having  a  Water  Leaf  in  the  centre,  the  chair  covered  in 
Contemporary  Needlework. 


Dimensions:  Max  Height:  (of  back):  34'/?in:  88cms:  (of  seat):  14in: 
36cms.  Max.  Width  f)fseai:  2.3in:  .59cms.       Max.  Depth  of  seat:  16in: 
41  cms. 


A  Heritage 
or  Hospitality 


ujud  pUiii 

As  in  folk  art.  She  is  an  Izannah  Walker  oil  painted  cloth  doll 
circa  1875  and  is  a  superb  example  of  American  Primitive  Art. 
This  particular  doll  was  given  to  Persis  Novell  Follet  of  Central 
Falls,  Rhode  Island  sometime  after  her  birth  in  1887.  Until 
Persis'  husband  offered  her  to  Theriauli's  in  1981  she  had 
never  left  her  original  family.  When  you're  entrusted  with  a 
doll  of  such  great  sentimental  value,  you  must  be  doing 
something  right. 

The  family  knew  Theriault's  would  pass  this  little  Izannah 
Walker  on  to  an  equally  caring  family.  And  we  did.  Many 
serious  collectors,  and  people  who  simply  have  held  on  to 
mementoes  of  their  childhood,  have  come  to  us  when  the\' 
finally  decide  to  sell  their  dolls.  Sometimes  it's  a  painful 
decision  to  arrive  at  and  dealing  with  a  firm  of  high  integrity 
can  ease  the  situation  greatly.  We  understand  that  besides  a 
financial  value,  antique  dolls  have  an  inestimatable 
sentimental  value.  They're  not  just  a  mathematical  figure  on  a 
contraa  to  us.  We  clean,  dress,  photograph  and  research  them 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  valuable  piece  of  fine  art.  NXtiich  we 
think  they  are.  At  our  noted  auctions,  we  present  them  to  a 
buying  public  that  will  care  about  them  as  much  as  their 
original  families.  If  you're  considering  selling  all  or  part  of 
your  collection,  call  us.  We  can  assure  you  of  the  right 
atmosphere  and  the  right  market  for  your  family  treasures. 

THERLAULTS 


Box  151,  Annapolis,  MD  21404,  (301)  269-0680 

Find  out  for  yourself  why  we  are  considered  'the  doUmasters' 
by  sampling  one  of  our  beautiful  auction  catalogues  We'll 
choose  one  for  you  and  send  it  for  $8  (regularly  $1 4  ).  \X  'rite  to 
us,  or  credit  card  holders  can  call  us  toll  free  1-800-638-0422. 


Spend  a  "dau  in  the  country"  viewing 
a  treasury  of  English  antique 
furniture,  sliver  and  decorative 
accessories.  The  WaKefield-Scearce 
collection  is  housed  under  one 
historic  roof  with  the  unique  Shops  of 
Science  Hill  and  the  chanmlng  dining 
room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your  day 
in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its 
elegance,  its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of 
hospitality  the  South  has  perfected. 
Whether  you  are  a  casual  visitor  or  a 
connoisseur,  we  anticipate  your  visit 
with  pleasure. 

Catalogue  -  SS.OO 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL  C 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  4006S 
502-633-4382 

DIREa  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFiaO  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES. 

Member  or  (he  Art  and  Antiqut  OMicrs  laagut 

or  America,  irx. 

Wakefield-Scearce 

Galleries 

Incorporated 


MARCH  1982 


J 


loan's 


ESTATE  AUCTION 

MARCH  26-28,  1982 


Tme  ■  8f n^w  ivin  cenniry  Amtnckn  lma  Europeai 
works  of  art,  furniture  and  decorations. 


Vashington  s  ^nce  1853 


Fri.,  March  19  through  Men.,  March  22 
Daily  incl.  Sun.  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
(Admission  $1  Benefit  The  Corcoran 
School  of  Art) 


Fri.,  March  26  through  Sun.,  March  28 
Daily  10  a.m. 
(Catalogue  Admits  Two  to  Sale) 


Free  Illustrated  Brochure  March  8 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Estimates  $15 
By  U.S.  Mail  $20 


10%  BUYER'S  PREMIUM 
ADDED  TO  HAMMER  PRICE 


in  Baptiste  ^  Malediction 

and  gray  wash  drawing,  l^'/s"  x  24^6"  (59  cm  x  62.5  cm).  Ex  coll.:  Lester  Avnet; 
Rene  Fribourg.  Ref:  E.  Munhall,  Greuze,  Wadsworth 


On  contcn 


Signed.  Oil  on  canvas.  l9"X23'/4'  (48.5  cm  X 
cm). 


MPANY,  INC. 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS  \S^^  70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 

RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES  MAYFAIR 


MARCH  1982 


The  Map  House 


OF  LONDON 

(established  1907) 


Lithograph  of  Baltimore,  by  Louis  le  Breton,  partially  printed  in  colour,  with  additional  original 
hand-colouring,  published  in  Paris  c.  1 840  by  Wild,  and  printed  by  Auguste  Bry.  This  rare  view 

is  a  French  version  of  the  Bartlett/Fisher  engraving  issued  in  London.  Le  Breton,  a  Parisian 
marine  painter,  added  several  ships  to  his  scene,  including  a  steamboat  flying  an  American  flag. 


54  Beauchamp  Place  ■  Knightsbridge  •  London  SW3  1  NY 
Telephone  01-589  4325  or  9821 


Antique  Maps  •  Atlases  •  Engravings  •  Globes 


EARLY  GEORGE  111  SILVER 


An  early  GEORGE  III  SUGAR  BOX  AND  TEA  CADDY  of  fine  quality,  made  in  London  in  1 762  by  EMICK  ROMER.  The  naahogany  case 
is  of  a  later  date.  The  sugar  box  and  caddy  weigh  1 9.25  ozs  and  measure  5  high. 

EMICK  ROMER  was  a  Norwegian  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  that  country  and  came  to  England  around  1 760 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


,.|.SHKLlELSa£ 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STRtt"  !  .Of^DCSsiWCl 
Member  of  the  Bnvsh  Antique  Dealers- Pssocir^ 


,■,-4052712  NEWYORK  l04EAST57thSTREET  NEWYORK  10022TEL  0101-212-75- 38920 
->  National  A/niQue  and  An  Dealers '  Association  ofAmenca 


Excellent  English  Stumpwork  Picture  of  Charles  II  period  c  1660  showing  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  within  a 
central  oval  nnedallion,  the  outer  field  of  flowerheads,  attendant  ladies,  insects,  animals  etc  on  ivory  satin: 
measunng  16"  x  12'/2"(41cms  x  55  cms):  framed  and  glazed 


3fijermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWI.  Telephone  01-6294195 


CONNOISSKIJK 


Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


4  Campden  Hill  Road, 
Kensington  High  Street, 
W8  7DU 
01-937  1804 


CLIFFORD 
WRIGHT 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


PERIOD  MIRRORS  GIL  T  FURNITURE 


A  George  II  Gesso  Mirror  C .  1 730 
A  George  1 1  Gesso  Table  reiainmg 
the  original  gilding  with  marble  top. 
C.I  7 30. 


m  FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON  SW3.  Telephone:  01-589  0986 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


Thcricn  &r  Co. 

riiir  of  Coittmental  burr  u  nlnut  armchairs, 
the  hackfi  with  relief  can'cd  decoration,  the  legs 
of  aihnolc  shape  terniiualin<i  in  ball  and  claw 
ftrl,  IStli  century.  b5.8  cm.  (26  ni.)  wide. 
~^O.tl  cm.  (20  in.)  deep. 

fill  Monls^omery  Street,  San  Francisco  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-6991 


VALUATIONS 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 

ANTIQUES 


WORKS  OF  ART 


MEMBERS     OF     THE     BRITISH     ANTIQUE     DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


A  \  crv  line  Slinaton  roll  top 
secret. nil  lil)i,ii\  bookcase  in  mahogany 
immaculate  c  oudiiioi)  and  ( oloui ,  cross-banded  m  r()S( wood,  cantilever  action. 

7ft.  2ins.  wide       8ft.  6ins.  high        Hi.  !Ji/.^ins.  deep  at  ends. 
To  hr  exittbiled  at  THE  /if  RI.INGTON  HOlJSt:  I  . MR  I2lh-2lst  Morch  1982 
Correspondence  only  to  34,  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington,  London  W8  6AS.  Telephone  01-937  4677. 


AT        TT  o;u,^r  mil ,  Iscr's  iTia  I  k  I .  S  ,  LoikIoii  1 685, 
A  Tames  11  silver-gm  |!     '    ,  ^  i  f-\,.\.,.,, 

height  9",  weight  6 1  o/.s.  Engraved  with  the  arms  ot  Coi  bett. 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  W1 Y  OAR  TEL:  01-493  6767 

aiternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  Wl 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  '  -  Geneva.  40 -ue  du  Rhone,  Geneva  Telex:  25110 

Telephone  28  72-77 


Nicolaes  Eliasz  called  Pickenoy 
(c.  1590  -  Amsterdam  -  1653) 

oval  -  on  copper  -  27.3  x  23  cm 


Johnny  Haeften 

13  Duke  Street,  St  James's,  London  SWIY  6DB 
Telephone  (01-)  930  3062 


I 


James  I  silver  gilt  cup  and  cover,  maker  I.K. 

(see  Jackson,  page  in)  London,  1610. 
Height:  15.25  inches    Weight:  30.65  ounces 
From  our  cvllectioti  of 
XVIIth  century  English  silver. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Burlington  Pine  Art  & 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  r2th-2ist  March,  1982; 


and  Gnii(fienta£  c/i/ifcn 


/I/  ^ 


/ 


J^iyision. 

"1  »♦./." 


Staffordshire  saltglaze  creamboat,  teapot  and  cover.  Two  of  the  rare  examples  of  the  imaginative  work  of  the  Staffordshire  modeler  William 

Greatbatch.  The  mold  for  this  teapot  is  in  the  museum  at  Etruria  and  has  been  pictured  by  Charles  F.  C.  Luxmoore  in  his  book  English 
Saltglaze  Earthenvjare.  These  two  pieces  are  molded  and  painted  with  many  of  the  animals,  birds,  and  sights  that  met  the  eye  of  an  observant 

countryman  in  the  18th  century  English  countryside.  About  1764. 


Thomas  Hait  Benton 


(MSil-li)-)) 


Berry-Hill  GalkTu^s,  ln(-. 


Mountain  Hay 

Oil  on  linen  mounted  on  panel 

18H  X  tm  inches 

Signed  and  dated  (lower  right): 

Benton  63-64 

Literature:  Baigell. 

Ttiomm  Hart  Benton. 

reprod.  plate  "208 

Provenance:  Winston  (Ihurchill 

MenioriaJ  Libran".  Fulton,  Missouri 


Cables  BKHKY HILL  NEW  YORK 
n:\  Fifth  \\vmv.  ;il  r,7lli  Slrrct.  .NVw  York  100:2'2  •  {in)  .•}71-()777 

Mrmhrr  ii)  ihr  An  l)fulir\  AwiH  iaiion  of  America,  Inc. 
Member  nflhe  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  A\sot  iaiitm  of  America .  Inc. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


'  '0  M  « 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE  B. 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  X.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727      ESTABLISHED  1851 


(  Valional 

\^(  -  Association 
oji^mehcq. 
Jnc.  ^ 


Crackled  glass 
Art  Nouveau 
translucent  violet  vase 
signed  E.  Leveille  Paris; 
mounted  in  green 
gilded  silver  by  FABERGE. 


Match  holder  in  the 
form  of  a  brick  impressed 
on  the  base  with  the  name 
of  the  Moscow  Brick 
Factory  of  A.  Gucareva; 
mounted  with  2  silver 
child  satyrs  by  FABERGE. 


MARCH  1982 


MORE  MARW.LS  FROM 

POMPEII 


PATRICIA  CORBETT 


Lovely  frescoes  are  now  coming  to  light,  but  the  big  surprise 
is  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  protect  the  ancient  city's  past. 


Pompeii  never  seems  to  be 
exhausted  when  it  comes  to 
treasures,  despite  centuries 
of  excavations  (legal  and 
illegal),  vandalism,  and  nat- 
ural disasters  such  as  the 
devastating  earthquake  of 
1980.  The  luxurious  painted 
garden  at  left,  with  its  poly- 
chrome marble  masks,  tou- 
sle-headed  herms,  and  lan- 
guid female  divinities,  is  a 
delightful  example.  Repro- 
duced here  for  the  first  time, 
this  fresco  decorated  a 
nymphaeum  near  the  patri- 
cian house  of  Fabius  Rufus. 

Clearly  there  is  much  to 
relish  in  the  frescoes  shown 
on  the  following  pages.  Yet 
the  biggest  story  in  Pompeii 
is  not  in  the  discovery  and 
slow  unearthing  of  such 
treasures,  nor  even  in  the 
scholarship  that  dates  and 
describes  them.  Rather,  the 
real  innovation  lies  in  offi- 
cial attitude.  And  to  under- 
stand it,  one  must  go  back  to 
an  ironic  fact:  the  more 
Pompeii  is  excavated,  the 
more  it  needs  preservation. 

Vandalism  has  taken  its 
toll  since  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  in  1748.  And,  alas, 
the  flourishing  international 
market  for  archaeological 
finds  is  probably  the  black 
hole  into  which  many  price- 
less objects  continue  to  dis- 
appear. Dr.  Mariette  de 
Vos,  a  respected  Pompeian- 
ista,  estimates  that  only  10 
percent  of  all  excavated  ma- 
terial has  survived,  another 
10  percent  is  documented, 

Patricia  Corhctt  is  manag- 
ing editor  ofRcUm,  an  art 
magazine  in  Milan. 


but  a  staggering  80  percent 
has  been  lost  forever. 

Fortunately,  the  1980 
earthquake  inflicted  little 
new  damage  on  Pompeii. 
The  site  was  temporarily 
closed  and  walls  were 
propped  up,  and  experts 
generally  agree  that  the  seis- 
mic shocks  merely  hastened 
the  natural  aging  process. 
Dr.  Amanda  Claridge,  coau- 
thor of  Pompeii  A.D.  79, 
points  hopefully  to  new  con- 
cern in  high  places.  In  1976  a 
special  law  granted  extra 
funding  for  conservation  to 
the  archaeological  supcrin- 
tendency  of  Naples  and  Ca- 
serta.  In  1977,  after  the 
shocking  theft  of  four  fres- 
coed panels  right  off  their 
walls,  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture sponsored  an  ambitious 
four-year  photographic 
campaign.  And  in  1980,  a 
special  law  allocated  10  bil- 


lion lire  ($8.1  million)  to  be 
spent  over  a  fivc-\ear  peri- 
od on  general  improve- 
ments to  the  site. 

As  archaeological  super- 
intendent of  the  region  of 
Naples,  Fausto  Zcvi  has  im- 
plemented many  of  the  most 
far-reaching— and  occasion- 
ally unpopular  — policies 
concerning  the  Vcsuvian 
city.  His  motto:  "Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure." 
For  that  reason,  all  new 
excavations  within  the  city 
walls  have  been  discontin- 
ued in  favor  of  keeping  a 
closer  watch  on  surround- 
ing areas  threatened  by  land 
development  and  illegal 
digs.  When  the  archaeolo- 

Lcft:  Fresco  (detail)  in 
Third  Style,  found  in  a 
nymphaeum  near  house  of 
I- a  hi  us  RnJKs.  Below: 
House  ofSiricus. 
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A  respected  expert 
estimates  that 
only  10  percent  of 
all  excavated 
material  has 
survived,  another 
10  percent  is 
documented,  but 
a  staggering  80 
percent  has  been 
lost  forever. 


Two  fresco  details  from  the 
house  of  Meleai>er.  Left:  A 
Nereid  riding  a  hull.  Top:  A 
kneeling  man.  Above:  Mel- 
eager' s  dining  room. 

gists  moved  farther  afield, 
they  uncovered  six  rustic 
villas,  including  a  wine-pro- 
ducing estate  at  Boscoreale. 
complete  v\  ith  press  and  cel- 
lar. Another  unexpected 
windfall  came  last  year 
when  the  installment  of  an 
electrical  cable  near  Pom- 
peii's forum  provided  the 
opportunity  for  rare  strati- 
graphical  studies.  Ihese 
findings  may  alter  scholars' 
views  of  pre- Roman  .Ar- 
chaic. Greek,  and  i  Jrusean 
settlements  on  the  site. 

An  extensive  "roofing 
project."  begun  in  1978.  has 
provided  weather-resistant 
metal  shelters  to  protect 
decorations  and  structures 
from  exposure.  The  most 
important  incentive,  how- 
ever, for  a  broad,  goal-ori- 


ented approach  to  Pom- 
peii's complex  problems  is 
the  strongK  supported  /'/<>- 
getto  Pompeii.  Ihis  project 
alreadx  has  one  success:  in 
October  IWI.  a  team  of  S.^ 
militar\  engineers  and  "St 
archaeologists  completed  a 
topographical  and  structural 
surve\  that  will  correct 
countless  inaccuracies  in 
current  maps  of  the  cil\ . 

/evi  feels  that  the  onl\ 
way  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  multiple  problems  fac- 
ing l\>mpcii  is  to  drav\  on 
the  expertise  of  contempo- 
rary tou  n  planners  "in  deal- 
ing with  urban  problems 
such  as  ilrainage.  mainte- 
nance. humidil\.  and  seis- 
mic engineering  ' 

The  experts  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Restora- 
tion will  initiate  on-site  op- 
erations in  .hine.  "We  must 
proceed  without  delay.  " 
says  the  institute's  Dr.  Al- 
lessandra  Melucco.  The 
search  is  on  lor  new  prcser- 
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Left:  Fresco  lunette  from  a 
nxmphaenm  near  house  of 
h'ahius  Riifus.  Top:  Detail 
of  fresco  shows  decorative 
mask.  Above:  Fresco  detail 
from  house  of  Melea^er  de- 
picts bread  loaves. 


vation  materials  and  teeh- 
niqiies.  One  need:  a  suhsti- 
tiile  for  eement  in  wall  res- 
toration that  does  not  draw 
humidity.  And  the  wax  and 
bcn/ine  polish  traditionally 
used  to  impart  luster  to  fres- 
coes is  harmful  to  the  very 
pigment  it  is  meant  to  pre- 
serve. Hven  new  herbicides 
must  be  tested  to  combat 
Pompeii's  weeds. 

The  long-term  protection 
of  Pompeii's  artifacts 
presents  another  dilemma. 
In  the  past,  the  most  impor- 
tant works  were  removed 
for  safekeeping  to  the  muse- 
um at  Naples.  Today,  how- 


ever, schoiiiis  would  prefer 
to  conserve  wall  and  pave- 
ment decorations  in  place, 
wherever  possible.  Last 
August  a  new  superinten- 
dency  was  set  up  to  oversee 
Pompeii.  Herculaneum.  and 
Stabiae.  The  first  appointee 
is  Dr.  ("liuseppina  C'erulli 
Irelli.  directoi  of  Hercula- 
neum and  Pompeii  from 
1%5  to  r>7S.  Dr.  Cerulli 
Irelli's  priorities  are  "an  in- 
crease in  personnel,  the  im- 
provement of  conser\ation 
facilities,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  a  museum  project  for 
Pompeii."  This  has  led  to 
high  expectations  among 
many  Fompcianisti.  (Mhers 
have  seen  well-intentioned 
plans  fail  before.  Their  reac- 
tion now  is.  in  the  words  of 
one  Roman  archaeologist, 
"great  hopes  tempered  with 
cynicism."  Even  so,  the  op- 
erative word  now  is  "hope . ' ' 
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INSIDE  THE  HOUSE  OF 

HERMES 


LYNNE THORNTON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARTINE  FRANCK/MAGNUM 


Whether  producing 
saddles,  boots,  belts,  or 
handbags,  the  French 
firm  stands  above  all  the 
world's  other  fine 
leather  crafters.  How  does 
Hermes  do  it? 


In  August  1944,  just  days  after  the  lib- 
eration of  Paris,  Marlene  Dietrich,  still 
wearing  her  American  GI  uniform, 
strode  into  the  House  of  Hermes  on 
the  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  and 
ordered  a  blue  leather  dress  to  be  espe- 
cially made  by  the  couturier  depart- 
ment. A  few  weeks  later,  when  she 
returned  to  pick  it  up,  she  was  present- 
ed with  the  bill  from  the  firm's  owner, 
Emile-Maurice  Hermes.  Dietrich  took 
one  look  at  the  tab  and  paled.  "Ma- 
dame," replied  M  Hermes  ever  so 
politely,  ''you'll  be  able  to  wear  it 
more  than  once." 

Hermes  leather  goods  are  indeed 
expensive— probably  the  most  expen- 
sive in  the  world— but  they  do  last  and 
last  (and  last).  They  are  passed  on 
from  parent  to  child.  They  are 
bequeathed  to  beloved  friends  in  wills. 
And  they  are  somehow  always  right. 
The  reason  is  as  simple  as  it  is  unusual: 
Hermes  products  are  of  the  best  quali- 
ty—and they  are  superbly  crafted  by 
master  artisans  who  disdain  all  but  the 
highest  standards  of  workmanship.  It 
takes  a  craftsman  at  Hermes  20  to  30 
hours  to  make  a  saddle.  Before  he  is 
allowed  to  do  that,  he  must  spend 
years  as  an  apprentice  learning  the 
intricate  process  of  gradually  molding 
onto  a  wooden  tree  the  canvas  web- 
bing, then  the  wool-filled  padding,  and 
finally  the  pigskin  or  grained  calf;  of 
how  to  bind,  stretch,  nail,  cut,  piece, 
stick,  and  sew  the  works  together  with 
beeswaxed  hnen  thread  into  a  finely 
sculpted  seat.  Andre  Broquere,  a 
master  saddle  maker  at  Hermes  for  32 
years,  used  to  say,  "A  trade  is  a  reli- 
gion. You  must  like  it,  believe  in  it,  and 
do  it  well." 

Ever  since  Thierry  Hermes,  the 
firm's  founder,  opened  his  harness 
workshop  in  IS37,  the  House  of  Her- 
mes has  been  renowned,  first  for  its 
saddles  and  harnesses,  later,  after  the 
automobile  nearly  killed  that  business, 
for  its  ladies'  handbags,  luggage,  wal- 
lets, jewelry,  and  even  perfume.  Ani- 
mal skins— calf,  crocodile,  pigskin,  os- 
trich, li/.ard,  and  lamb— arc  carefully 
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selected  by  an  Hermes  expert,  Didier 
de  Vauxchelle,  who  travels  all  over  the 
world  picking  the  best  skins  while  they 
are  still  on  the  animals;  after  they  have 
been  cured,  he  makes  the  final  selec- 
tion. Then  the  leathers  are  vegetable- 
dyed— navy,  black,  "Hermes  red," 
chestnut,  mahogany,  and  green.  Final- 
ly each  piece  is  cut,  ready  to  be  pains- 
takingly hand  fashioned  into  a  product 
fit  to  bear  the  Hermes  horse-and-car- 
riage  trademark.  "Hermes  products 
are,"  says  Boris  Pobert,  director  of 
the  French  National  Leather  Council, 
"the  best  in  the  world." 

What  makes  Hermes  stand  out 
among  all  makers  of  fine  leather  goods 
is  that  every  piece  sold  in  one  of  its  138 
stores  around  the  world  is  made  by 
hand.  Madame  Pascale  Siegrist,  26, 
the  great-great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Thierry  and  an  executive 
with  the  firm,  says,  "Everyone  in  this 
business  now  buys  from  elsewhere 
and  then  puts  his  name  on  it.  Here, 
every  worker  chooses  his  own  piece  of 
leather,  he  works  on  it  like  a  piece  of 
art,  and  then  he  signs  it.  That  is  very 
special."  Furthermore,  everything  ex- 
cept for  the  perfume— which  is  manu- 
factured in  the  company's  own  factory 
outside  Rouen— is  created  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh  floors  of  the  main  store  at 
24,  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honore.  In 
this  relatively  small  space  are  housed 
the  retail  shop,  the  executive  offices, 
the  design  andjewelry  workshops,  and 
the  180  leather  artisans,  plus  a  small 
museum  for  objects  with  a  horse-and- 
travel  theme  collected  by  the  late 
Emile-Maurice  Hermes.  Admittedly  it 
is  a  little  bit  crowded,  but  the  firm's 
executives  insist  on  keeping  the  work- 
shops on  the  premises  for  the  conve- 
nience of  clients— anyone  wishing  to 
place  a  custom  order  must,  after  all,  be 
able  to  explain  his  or  her  special 
requirements  to  the  craftsman  who 
will  carry  them  out. 

Left:  Hand  stamping  for  a  finished 
piece  oflii^^a^e.  Right:  Row  upon  row 
ofjine  saddles  for  sale. 
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"Every  worker  chooses  his 
own  piece  of  leather  and 
works  on  it  like  a  piece  of 
art.  Then  he  signs  it.  That 
is  very  special." 

Each  worker  has  his  or  her  own  set 
of  tools.  Beginners  must  borrow  an- 
other worker's  or  use  house  instru- 
ments until  they  can  build  up  their  own 
sets  of  costly  forged-iron  tools,  which 
outlast  modern  steel  blades.  Hermes 
craftspeople  almost  always  spend 
their  entire  careers  with  the  company. 
New  positions  are  therefore  scarce, 
for  they  occur  only  when  someone 
retires.  Last  year  there  were  seven 
openings;  the  year  before,  ten.  About 
60  of  the  artisans  are  women;  they  use 
their  craft  exclusively  for  handbags 
and  belts,  since  women's  fingers  do 
not  generally  have  strength  enough  to 
work  needles  through  the  thick  leather 
of  luggage  and  saddles.  The  oldest 
employee  works  in  the  handbag  work- 
shop, where  he  has  occupied  the  same 
bench  for  over  52  years. 

Today,  the  House  of  Hermes  is  best 
knou  n  for  its  women's  handbags,  each 
of  which  takes  from  14  to  23  hours  to 
make.  The  ''Kelly  bag"  is  the  best  sell- 
er. Originally  launched  in  1935,  its 
shape  based  on  large  bags  used  to  car- 
ry saddles,  it  was  renamed  in  1955 
because  Grace  Kelly  seemed  to  carry 
one  everywhere  during  her  much  pho- 
tographed courtship  and  newlywed 
days  with  Prince  Rainier.  Now,  more 
than  4,000  "Kellys"  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  materials  annually. 
One  in  box  calf  costs  4,660  francs 
($847). 

Prices  for  ready-made  items  start  at 
a  modest  90  francs  ($16)  for  a  printed 
cotton  table  napkin  but  soar  to  a 
princely  99,000  francs  ($18,000)  for  a 
crocodile  toilet  case  containing  crystal 
bottles  with  vermeil  tops.  There  is  no 
limit  to  what  one  might  spend  on  cus- 
tom-made items,  though  of  course  the 
customers  do  not  talk  about  the  prices. 
When  Jean-Michel  Frank,  the  interior 
decorator  who  was  fashionable  in  the 
1930s,  created  his  austere  but  wildly 
expensive  rooms,  it  was  Hermes  who 
made  the  saddle-stitched  leather  that 
covered  the  walls  and  furnishings.  In 
recent  years  Hermes  has  filled  orders 
for  a  crocodile  jewel  case  for  Princess 
Caroline  of  Monaco;  a  crocodile  ncc- 
cssitirc  de  voyiigc  for  Prince  Moulay 
Abdallah  of  Morocco;  a  portable  bar 
for  Sammy  Davis  Jr.;  a  riding  crop 
with  an  engraved  silver  head,  a  present 
from  cx-president  discard  di-staing 
to  Ivngland  s  I'rincess  Anne;  a  porta- 

Lynne  Thornton  writes  ref^ularly  for 
this  mafiaz.ine. 
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ble  bar  for  hunting  parties  given  by 
Giscard  to  Yugoslavia's  late  President 
Tito;  a  saddle  with  crocodile  pommel 
and  flaps  for  Morocco's  King  Hassan 
II;  and  leather  carriers  for  an  anony- 
mous customer's  angora  cats. 

Hermes  leather  craftsmen  and 
women  have  for  the  last  40  years  been 
recruited  from  the  government-sup- 
ported School  of  Leather,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Only  the  top 
graduates  of  each  class  qualify  to  be 
hired  at  24,  rue  du  l  aubourg  Saint- 
Honore,  and  even  then,  some  fail  to 
meet  the  high  standards  of  the  house 


Photos  left:  Artisans  at  work  inside  the 
rnc  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  ate- 
lier. Above:  Handbags  and  lu^gaf^e 
gleam  in  the  main  store. 

and  must  be  let  go.  Naturally,  the  tal- 
ented few  who  do  make  it  are  highly 
respected  by  their  employers.  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  for  instance, 
when  the  workers  did  not  approve  of 
the  quality  of  the  leather  that  was  to  be 
fashioned  into  women's  purses,  they 
refused  to  work  with  it.  "  They  were 
right,"  says  Madame  Siegrist.  "The 
workers  have  great  power  here.  We 
always  listen  to  them  because  they 
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have  years  and  years  of  experience." 

They  also  act  with  the  independence 
that  comes  from  absolute  commitment 
to  quality.  Last  December,  Her  Impe- 
rial Highness  Empress  Nagako  ot 
Japan  requested  that  the  repairman  at 
the  Tokyo  shop  shorten  the  straps  of  a 
Hermes  handbag  she  had  recently  pur- 
chased. The  repairman,  a  Faubourg 
Saint-Honore-trained  craftsman  (New 
York  also  has  one)  refused  on  grounds 
that  ''as  guardian  of  the  prestige  of  the 
House  of  Hermes"  he  could  not  make 
the  alteration,  which  he  believed 
would  ruin  the  lines  of  the  purse.  The 
palace  insisted  to  no  avail,  and  the 


French  charge  d'affaires  was  sum- 
moned to  smooth  the  matter  out.  At 
last  the  craftsman  agreed  to  make  the 
alteration-but  only  if  Her  Imperial 
Highness  promised  never  to  carry  the 
bag  in  public.  The  upshot  was  that 
once  the  alteration  was  made,  the  arti- 
san decided  that  the  bag  was  not 
ruined  after  all,  and  he  sent  an  apology 
to  the  empress. 

Now,  145  years  after  its  founding, 
the  House  of  Hermes  is  controlled  by 
the  fi^'h  generation,  headed  by  .lean- 
Louis  Dumas.  Although  there  are  21 
cousins  in  that  group,  only  eight  o 
them  have  entered  the  business.  Ut 


those,  four  work  out  ol  the  I'aiis  llag- 
ship  store,  two  more  are  in  the  per- 
fume division,  the  seventh  oversees 
the  New  York  branch,  and  the  eighth 
is  in  Beverly  Hills.  The  rest  have 
sought  professions  in  tields  as  diverse 
as  banking,  teaching,  architecture, 
and  book  illustration.  The  sixth  gener- 
ation, comprising  cousins,  is  gam- 
ing up.  The  eldest  is  Pascale  Siegrist; 
the  youngest  is  still  a  baby.  Who 
among  them  will  take  over  this 
remarkable  house  is  of  course  a  moot 
question.  But  the  firm  will  undoubted- 
ly always  exist,  for  Hermes  craftsman- 
ship and  quality  never  go  out  of  style. 
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THE  ROCKEFELLER  \\  IN(; 

HOWAGREAT 
MUSEUM  SAW 
THE  LIGHT 

MICHAEL  JOHN  WEBER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LEE  BOLTIN 


Money  raising,  design  problems,  internal  politics — all 
these  troubles  beset  the  Metropolitan  Museum  when  it 
decided  to  house  a  primitive-art  collection. 


The  Michael  C.  Rockefeller  Wing  of 
Primitive  Art  is  by  any  standard- 
architectural,  ethnographic,  and  artis- 
tic—a marvel.  You  enter  the  wing  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum's  collection 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  are  immediate- 
ly propelled  into  the  arts  of  the  African 
continent.  The  space  is  sweeping, 
though  not  overwhelming;  your  atten- 
tion is  fixed  to  the  objects  themselves. 
Walking  through  the  two-and-a-half- 
story-high  section  that  encloses  this 
first  area,  you  embark  on  a  tour  of  the 
art  of  the  Americas,  a  startlingly  beau- 
tiful collection.  Pressing  farther  still 
into  what  seems  like  another  museum, 
you  emerge  in  the  Oceanic  section— in 
which  many  of  the  objects  were  col- 
lected by  Michael  Rockefeller  before 
his  death  on  an  expedition  in  Papua 
New  Guinea  in  1961— and  stand  within 
a  five-story  glass  enclosure  that  seems 
to  reach  into  the  New  York  sky.  You 
are  now  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Metropolitan,  an  area  heretofore  used 
as  a  parking  lot.  Through  the  immense 
expanse  of  glass  and  its  translucent 
gray  curtain,  a  misty  silhouette  of  the 
Central  Park  skyline  is  visible.  This 
portion  of  the  wing  is  wide  and  open, 
dominated  equally,  as  the  photograph 
on  these  two  pages  shows,  by  the 
Asmat  Bisj  poles,  ancestor  totems 
(some  as  high  as  40  feet  and  the  reason 
for  the  building's  great  height),  and  a 
20{Moot-long  platform  on  which  arc 
exiiibited  a  carved  canoe,  a  soul  boat. 


Michael  John  Weber  is  a  free-lance 
iter  based  in  New  York  City. 


and  other  water-related  artifacts. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Metropol- 
itan, which  opened  in  February,  could 
be  a  separate  museum  in  its  own  right. 
In  any  city  in  the  world  it  would  be 
lauded  for  its  scope,  the  quality  of  the 
collection,  the  intricacies  and  careful- 
ness of  its  installation,  and  the  sheer 
size  of  the  galleries.  Yet  the  story  of 
how  this  wing  was  born  and  built  is  a 
microcosm  of  any  great,  complex,  col- 
laborative effort  involving  divergent 
interests  and  instincts  — in  this  case 
that  of  scholars,  artists,  craftsmen, 
architects,  and  administrators.  And 
while  everyone  concerned  with  (he 
wing  now  takes  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  the  achievement,  the  prvKcss  of 
obtaining,  erecting,  and  designing  the 
installation  was  never  easy. 

Douglas  Newton,  curator  of  the  Muse- 
um of  Primitive  Art,  196(1-^1974,  re- 
calls a  riddle  he  once  heard  from  R(»h- 
ert  (Joldwater,  director  <»f  (he  Museum 
of  Primitive  Art,  1957-1973.  It  goes 
like  (his: 

"What  is  primitive  art?" 

"The  s(uff  (hat  isn'(  in  (he  Met." 

Shortly  after  his  cicclion  to  Ihe 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  I9.'^2.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
urged  that  the  Mel  undertake,  along 
with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  an  archaeological  dig  in  Latin 
America  to  collect  what  was  becoming 
his  great  passion.  pre-Columbian  art. 
While  the  latter  museum  was  enthusi- 
astic, the  Met  was  uninterested  and 
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told  him  so.  In  the  prevaiHng  view  of 
the  time,  primitive  art  was  regarded  as 
suitable  only  for  ethnographic  muse- 
ums, not  museums  of  fine  art.  Many 
years  later,  in  1978,  Rockefeller  would 
write.  "After  this  rebuff,  I  gave  up  the 
idea  and  decided  to  collect  primitive 
art  more  actively  myself."  That 
evolved  into  his  founding  his  own 
museum,  the  Museum  of  Primitive 
Art,  in  midtown  Manhattan,  which 
opened  in  1957.  Just  as  Nelson  had 
inherited  his  interest  from  his  mother, 
he  took  great  pride  in  the  fact  that,  by 
the  late  1950s,  his  son  Michael  had 
become  an  avid  collector  and  connois- 
seur in  his  own  right.  It  is  to  his  memo- 
ry that  the  wing  has  been  dedicated. 

But  times  changed.  Starting  with 
Picasso's  admiration  for  and  use  of 
African  art  as  a  basis  for  his  own  work, 
the  Western  art  establishment  began 
to  appreciate  work  done  in  media  such 
as  bone  and  feathers,  as  well  as  work 
that  was  previously  considered 
"merely"  functional. 

Rockefeller's  museum  had  been  go- 
ing for  15  years  when,  according  to  the 
department's  present  chairman, 
Douglas  Newton,  the  time  came  for 
him  to  entrust  someone  else  with  its 
maintenance.  This  time  the  Met  was 
interested.  "Nelson  was  quite 
charmed  that  a  project  of  his  which 
had  been  rebuffed  many  years  before 
had  finally  come  along,"  Newton 
recalls.  Thomas  Hoving,  then  the 
Met's  director,  was  convinced  that  his 
museum  and  Rockefeller's  collection 
deserved  each  other:  "When  Nelson 
Rockefeller  [then  governor  of  New 
York]  talked  about  his  collection," 
Hoving  recalls,  "you  could  see  the  tur- 
moil, the  anxieties,  the  daily  political 
blows,  the  criticism,  the  catcalls,  the 
jibes  disappear  from  his  face.  The  guy 
looked  years  younger  when  he  started 
talking  about  primitive  art.  He'd  sell 
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you  on  the  fact  that  this  was  great  art— 
he'd  begin  to  perspire.  And  when  a 
connoisseur  begins  to  perspire,  you 
know  that  this  is  top  echelon." 

To  build  a  wing  to  house  his  collec- 
tion Rockefeller  pledged  contributions 
to  the  Met  "of  not  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion," an  amount  of  money,  Hoving 
now  laments,  that  "was  woefully 

"When  Nelson  Rockefeller 
talked  about  his  collection, 
you  could  see  the 
turmoil,  the  anxieties, 
the  daily  political  catcalls 
disappear  from  his  face." 

short.  It  wasn't  enough  for  the  building 
and  it  certainly  wasn't  enough  for  any 
significant  endowment"  to  maintain 
the  art.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  man  of  Rockefeller's  enormous 
wealth  and  habit  of  generous  giving 
would  be  so  penurious  when  it  came  to 
his  beloved  collection.  Perhaps  he  felt 
spiteful:  he'd  give  enough  money  to 
get  it  started,  but  to  extract  proof  of 
the  Met's  commitment  to  primitive  art 
he  would  make  the  museum  raise  most 
of  the  money.  That  the  Met  was  now 
dying  to  have  the  collection  was,  Hov- 
ing adds,  "Rockefeller's  sweet  re- 
venge for  having  been  snubbed  when 
he  was  a  young,  eager  trustee." 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  in  1969 
the  Metropolitan  was  engaged  in  an 
expansion  program  as  far  into  Central 
Park  as  its  charter  of  1 870  would  allow . 
The  time  was  one  of  boldness  and  eco- 
nomic optimism,  and  like  Hoving, 
Douglas  Dillon,  one  of  the  richest 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
certainly  one  of  its  most  powerful 
ones,  felt  that  anything  could  be  done. 
If  the  Rockefeller  bequest  was  woeful- 
ly short,  well,  then,  the  money  could 
always  be  found  elsewhere.  The  muse- 
um's comprehensive  plan  for  expan- 
sion, which  included  the  Lehman 
Pavilion,  the  Temple  of  Dendur,  and 
the  American  Wing,  was  a  year-and-a- 
half-old  mosaic  that  relied  in  part  on  an 
economic  prophecy  that  was  supposed 
to  be  self-fulfilling:  as  collections  were 
donated,  new  wings  would  be  added. 
When  Nelson  Rockefeller  donated  his 
collection,  one  of  the  plan's  final  tes- 
serae went  into  place. 

"IThe  Metropolitan]  might  reasonably 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  cultural  cor- 
al reef,  always  growing  and  chang- 
ing." 

—from  the  Met's  summer  1965  Bulletin 

From  1926  until  1967,  the  "cultural 
coral  reef"  had  not  added  a  square 
foot  of    xhibition  space,  even  while 


collections  had  grown  and  visitors  had 
multiplied  by  400  percent.  It  had  been 
clear  for  some  time  that  new  space 
would  have  to  be  added.  But  nothing 
was  done  until  Hoving,  a  former  cura- 
tor at  the  Cloisters,  the  Met's  uptown 
medieval  branch,  left  the  job  he  cur- 
rently held  as  commissioner  of  parks 
under  Mayor  John  Lindsay  and  came 
to  the  Met  as  director.  In  1967,  just  a 
few  months  after  his  appointment, 
Hoving,  an  ambitious,  restless,  and 
egocentric  man,  says  he  "was  very 
bored.  I  decided,  why  not  do  this 
building  thing?  The  trustees  had  men- 
tioned it  as  one  of  the  tasks."  But  it 
was  more  than  boredom  that  got  to  the 
flamboyant  young  director.  "I  wanted 
to  have  my  name  in  history:  BUILD- 
ER OF  THE  MET.  It  was  a  Bob 
Moses  complex,"  he  recalls,  referring 
to  the  late  New  York  State  power  bro- 
ker, an  authoritarian  empire  builder 
who,  during  his  44  years  of  public  ser- 
vice, put  up  $27  billion  worth  of  public 
works  throughout  the  state.  Hoving 
believed  that  to  achieve  his  goal,  he 
must  have  "central  control"  of  the 
plan  as  well  as  of  the  "conflicting 
objectives"  of  the  museum  staff.  He  is 
probably  not  underestimating  his  role 
when  he  says,  "Without  me,  no  com- 
prehensive plan;  without  that,  no 
Rockefeller.  A  lot  of  people  contribut- 
ed, but  it  was  my  energy  that  got  it 
moving." 

Many  on  staff  at  the  Met  accused 
Hoving  of  ignoring  their  needs  and  of 
portraying  reality  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses. But  with  close  to  a  thousand 
employees,  the  Metropolitan  has  a 
political  life  as  intricate  as  at  any  large 
corporation,  albeit  with  a  special  mu- 
seum veneer  of  gentility  belying  per- 
sonal hatreds  and  conflicting  interest 
blocs.  These  are  acted  out  daily  in 
what  one  curator  calls  "ritual  com- 
bat," and  they  are  virtually  impossible 
to  cut  through  in  order  to  get  at  the 
truth— if,  indeed,  a  single  truth  exists. 

First,  there  are  the  curators,  schol- 
ars in  charge  of  presenting  and  adding 
to  the  collections  under  their  aegis. 
Then  there  are  the  conservators,  who, 
in  the  words  of  a  former  Met  curator, 
"would  like  to  put  everything  in  a  dark 
closet,"  because  of  their  concern  with 
the  stressful  effects  on  the  art  of  light, 
air,  and  hanging,  which  all  cause  dete- 
rioration. The  designers  like  lots  of 
space  and  the  display  of  fewer  objects, 
and  also  have  special  notions  about 
mounting  and  lighting,  which  show  off 
their  talent  but  may  not  be  good  for  the 
art  or  give  the  public  a  full  sense  of  a 
collection.  The  financial  officers  must 


Left:  Mask  from  the  New  Hebrides.  1 1  is  in 
the  Met' s  new  primitive-art  wing,  as  are 
all  the  objects  pictured  on  these  pages. 
Right:  An  Olmec  yoke  from  Mexico. 
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raise  and  dispense  every  penny,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  never  enough. 
Donors  are  important,  rich  personages 
with  their  own  ideas  about  the  han- 
dUng  of  their  valuable  collections,  and 
they  must  be  carefully  treated  so  that 
they  do  not  march  off  with  their  money 
and  art  to  some  other  museum.  Archi- 
tects who  enter  the  scene  to  build  a 

To  one  critic,  this  kind 
of  architectural  symmetry 
was  at  worst  mere 
"architectural  conceit"; 
at  best,  somewhat  naive 
about  the  harmful  effects 
of  sunlight  on  the  objects. 

new  wing  complicate  matters  further 
with  their  own  design  interests.  Final- 
ly, there  is  the  director,  who  tries 
either  to  keep  all  the  elements  happy 
or  to  get  on  with  the  job  as  he  sees  it  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  Moving  was  not 
interested  in  doing  both. 

In  September  of  1967,  the  Hamden, 
Connecticut,  architectural  firm  of 
Kevin  Roche  John  Dinkeloo  and  Asso- 
ciates was  engaged  by  Moving  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  former  first 
deputy  commissioner  at  the  Parks 
Department,  Arthur  Rosenblatt, 
whom  the  new  director  would  soon 
persuade  to  come  to  the  Met  as  vice- 
president  for  architecture  and  plan- 
ning. Rosenblatt,  himself  an  architect, 
had  long  been  an  admirer  of  Roche  and 
Dinkeloo,  both  for  their  Ford  Founda- 
tion building— a  graceful  atrium  filled 
with  trees  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan— 
and  the  highly  praised  terraced  Oak- 
land Museum  in  California,  as  well  as 
for  what  he  called  the  firm's  "intellec- 
tual approach  to  problem  solving." 
Moving  was  aware  that  a  potentially 
lethal  combination  of  nascent  conser- 
vationists who  wanted  to  keep  the  Met 
from  expanding  farther  into  Central 
Park  and  a  new  city  charter  that  estab- 
lished community  planning  boards 
might  preclude  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting under  way  immediately.  "I  just 
knew,"  he  recalls,  "that  we  were 
going  to  become  very  big,  very  visible, 
very  hated,  and  fair  game  to  be 
knocked  off.  So  I  said,  'Let's  get  mov- 
ing.' "  And  move  they  did,  with 
Roche  and  Dinkeloo  embarking  on  a 
four-year-long  process  of  gathering 
information  and  making  recommenda- 
tions on  how  best  to  expand  the  Met. 

The  protests  that  Moving  envisioned 
came  true.  Shortly  after  he  unveiled 


Left:  Close-up  of  Inca  funerary  cloak. 
Right:  Figure  of  a  god  from  Jamaica,  dat- 
ing from  1500. 


the  first  master  plan  for  expansion,  on 
April  12.  1970,  both  the  Municipal  .Art 
Society  and  the  Park  Council,  groups 
of  private  citizens  with  clout,  money, 
and  time,  took  the  Met  and  the  Parks 
Department  to  court.  (As  landlord  for 
the  Met,  the  Parks  Department  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  approving 
the  necessary  building  permits.)  There 
were  public  protests  as  well  in  the  form 
of  demonstrations  outside  the  Met  by 
adherents  of  the  "earth  movement." 
William  Diamond,  chairman  of  the  city 
planning  board  whose  territory  includ- 
ed the  Met,  stated  the  issues  succinct- 
ly: "Every  blade  of  grass  in  Central 
Park  is  irreplaceable,  while  museum 
additions  can  be  viably  placed  else- 
where." The  debates  raged  for  more 
than  a  year— in  the  park,  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  in  three 
state  courts.  On  November  14,  1971, 
the  state  court  of  appeals  unanimously 
reaffirmed  the  Metropolitan  s  1878 
lease  with  the  Parks  Department, 
which  gave  the  latter  the  right  to 
accept  new  galleries  on  behalf  of  the 
Met,  including  Nelson  Rockefeller's. 

While  litigation  had  stalled  actual 
construction,  the  raising  of  funds  had 
gone  unimpeded.  Critical  to  the  entire 
plan  was  the  securing  of  the  Robert 
Lehman  collection,  described  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  private  collec- 
tions ever  assembled  in  the  United 
States,"  and  at  the  time  (1969)  valued 
at  $100  million.  To  Moving,  "Lehman 
was  an  enormous  trigger.  When  you 
have  a  big  man  like  that  make  a  big 
move  with  high  stakes,  then  suddenly 
all  the  other  people  of  means  say, 
'Hey!  This  is  serious,  not  just  another 
goddamn  plan.' 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  Kevin  Roche  met 
for  the  first  time  with  Douglas  Newton 
and  Robert  Goldwatcr  (the  late  dircc- 
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tor  of  the  Museum  of  Primitive  Art)  to 
discuss  the  design  for  the  primitive-art 
wing,  and  five  months  later  Roche  and 
Dinkeloo  began  to  design  it.  Rosen- 
blatt says,  "We  decided  to  build  the 
way  any  speculative  builder  would: 
you  get  a  program,  you  sell  the  pro- 
gram to  the  trustees,  you  design  the 
facility,  and  you  go  right  ahead  and 
build.  Tom  was  determined  that  we 
would  do  it.  not  in  the  museum  man- 
ner." Among  other  things,  that  meant 
that  the  city  would  not  be  asked  for 
money.  If  public  funds  were  kept  out. 
the  slow-moving,  politics-ridden  New 
York  City  bureaucracy  could  be  cir- 
cumvented. 

The  design  Roche  had  come  up  with 
was  for  the  south  end  of  the  Met  (in- 
deed, it  was  the  only  space  left  after 
the  other  expansions  had  been 
placed).  It  was  virtually  a  mirror  image 
of  the  Temple  of  Dendur  enclosure  at 
the  north  end,  a  large  glass-paneled 
exterior  wall  and  roof,  housing  an  acre 
of  exhibit,  office,  and  library  space, 
and  included  an  overhanging  gallery. 
On  April  2,  1971,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
gave  his  "general  approval"  with  one 
qualification:  at  the  suggestion  of 
Newton  and  Goldwater,  Rockefeller 
expressed  fear  that  the  heat  generated 
by  the  all-glass  wall  might  harm  the 
art.  That  initial  concern  was  assuaged 
by  Moving  and  Rosenblatt  when  they 
said  that  the  architect's  expertise  was 
such  that  the  problem  would  be  prop- 
erly taken  into  account.  This  issue  was 
to  nag  at  everyone  involved  over  and 
over  in  the  years  to  come.  But  now, 
they  were  ready  to  go  ahead. 

The  first  stage  of  the  new  wing  obvi- 
ously had  to  be  its  foundation.  This 
mundane  phase  of  the  building  at- 
tracted no  donor  money,  so  Moving 
proposed  that  the  Met  build  with  its 
own  money  a  three-story  underground 
parking  garage  that  would  also  provide 
the  foundation  for  the  Rockefeller 
Wing.  Because  the  city  was  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  nearly  $4  million  project,  the 
Met  would  be  the  sole  recipient  of  the 
garage's  profits.  It  was  something  of  a 
coup  for  Moving,  for  the  garage,  which 
opened  in  August  1974,  soon  paid  for 
itself.  The  former  director  now  gleeful- 
ly says  that  it  was  the  only  museum 
construction  he  ever  really  enjoyed 
being  involved  in. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  later,  toward 
the  end  of  1975,  before  Rosenblatt 
began  awarding  the  numerous  con- 
tracts for  construction  of  the  primi- 
tive-art wing.  Nonavailability  of 
materials  and  a  teamsters'  strike  led  to 
delays.  r3uring  the  more  than  three 
years  it  took  to  complete  the  construc- 
tion fthc  exterior  was  finished  in  mid 
1979)  there  was  time  for  the  curatorial 
and  conservatorial  staffs  to  look  anew 
at  aspects  of  the  design  that  they  had 


Three  masks:  top  left  and  right,  from 
Papua  New  Guinea;  bottom  left,  from 
Alaska.  Bottom  right:  Sculpture  from 
Papua  New  Guinea. 


all  along  found  bothersome: 

"Lighting  of  the  works  of  art  is  the 
most  difficult  and  controversial  prob- 
lem both  the  architect  and  his  client 
mu.st  face.  It  may  well  be  that  no  com- 
pletely satisfactory  solution  has  ever 
been  reached.  .  .  .  Conservation  of  ob- 
jects demands  less  light;  excitement  by 
the  architecture  demands  more." 
—J.  Carter  Brown,  director 
of  the  National  (iailery  of  Art 

"Because  the  Asmat  culture  was 
very  much  in  the  sun,"  Kevin  Roche 
explains,  noting  he  was  told  this  by 


curators,  the  wing  was  designed  for 
natural  light  with  that  in  mind.  "I  think 
it's  very  good  to  have  daylight  here; 
they  are  outdoor  objects." 

"It's  true— these  pieces  were  made 
to  exist  in  a  hostile  environment," 
Tony  Frantz,  objects  conservator  of 
the  collection,  replies,  "but  that 
doesn't  mean  the  same  hostile  envi- 
ronment will  preserve  them,  as  indeed 
it  will  not."  Roche  and  Frantz  are  not 
adversaries;  they  simply  dealt  with 
conflicting  interest  groups  at  the  muse- 
um. But  light  does  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  organic  objects,  and  that  was 
certainly  known  since  the  building's 
inception,  though  perhaps— and  this  is 
debatable- the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem was  not  recognized  until  after  the 
construction.  In  fact,  some  type  of 
shading  device,  according  to  Roche, 
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had  "always  been  in  the  cards." 

Rockefeller  had  liked  the  idea  of  a 
glass  wall  when  it  was  presented  to 
him.  The  concept  was  from  the  19th- 
century  school  of  design  that  sought  to 
create  an  illusion  of  access  from  both 
within  a  building  and  without.  The 
design  of  the  glass  wall  was  there  also 
for  the  symmetry  with  the  Temple  of 
Dendur  at  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
ing. To  one  designer  of  the  Rockefeller 
installation,  this  kind  of  architectural 
symmetry  was  at  worst  mere  "archi- 
tectural conceit  and  anal  compul- 
sion"; at  best,  a  design  not  mahcious 
but  based  on  a  naivete  regarding  the 
deleterious  effects  of  sunlight  on  the 
objects.  But  Rockefeller,  his  early  res- 
ervation having  been  quelled,  was 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  Central  Park 
pedestrians  would  be  able  to  view  a 
part  of  the  collection  through  transpar- 
ent glass  panels  and  that  visitors  inside 
would  find  relief  from  "museum 
fatigue"  by  being  able  to  look  south 
onto  fhe  splendid  panorama  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Central  Park.  If  Rockefel- 
ler was  pleased,  a  lot  of  other  people 
felt  they  should  be  pleased  too.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  glass  had  been 
installed  (the  upper  portion  reflected 
away  a  large  part  of  the  damaging 
ultraviolet  light)  that  Rockefeller 
changed  his  mind  about  the  bottom 
portion,  and  that  tests  were  made  to 
determine  how  the  objects  would  be 
affected.  Why  had  seven  years  passed 
before  this  was  done?  According  to 
Frantz,  "there  was  resistance  to  un- 
derstanding conservation  work  by  a 
museum  administration  not  specifical- 
ly trained  in  conservation.  The  archi- 
tect, I  think,  had  not  received  a  great 
deal  of  input  from  conservation  people 
before  1976."  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of 
resistance  had  been  expressed  in  con- 
servation reports  of  the  early  1970s 
that  asked  that  the  objects  not  be  dis- 
played for  six  years,  during  which  they 
would  be  restored  and  the  gallery  envi- 
ronment made  safe  for  them.  Still,  a 
memo  dated  October  25,  1973 
(minutes  from  a  meeting  kept  by 
Arthur  Rosenblatt),  seems  to  say  that 
Newton,  the  curator,  had  no  misgiv- 
ings: "In  discussing  the  possible 
screening  for  sun  control  .  .  .  Mr. 
Newton  said  that,  for  viewing  pur- 
poses, he  would  rather  have  direct 
sunlight  coming  through  the  windows 
if  the  heat  and  humidity  could  be  prop- 
erly controlled."  And  while  Newton 
says  that  his  concerns  were  disre- 
garded all  along  and  argues  that  the 
Rosenblatt  memos  "were  highly  selec- 
tive in  terms  of  how  they  were 
phrased,"  two  things  can  be  conclud- 
ed. One,  there  was  concern  expressed 
early  on  by  the  conservationists,  and 
two,  sunlight— direct  or  indirect— did 
not  seem  to  be  as  major  an  issue  among 


the  curatorial  staff  as  were  heat  and 
humidity.  (The  original  design  called 
for  a  2,000-square-foot  pool.  Had  it 
been  built,  the  humidity  emanating 
from  it  would  surely  have  harmed 
some  of  the  art  objects  nearby.) 

Museum  politics,  the  intricacies  of 
organization,  lack  of  communication, 
and  the  attendant  hostility  generated 

Rockefeller  expressed  fear 
that  the  heat  generated 
by  the  all-glass  wall 
might  harm  the  art.  That 
initial  concern  was 
assuaged,  but  the  issue 
was  to  nag  at  everyone 
involved  over  and 
over  in  the  years  to  come. 

by  these  factors  during  the  years  of  the 
Met's  expansion  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated in  an  assessment  of  the  reasons 
"mistakes,"  as  conservationists  and 
curators  characterize  them,  were 
made  in  the  wing's  design.  "You  know 
the  museum  business,"  Arthur  Rosen- 
blatt says  cynically,  not  without  a 
touch  of  irony;  "everybody  else  is 
after  everybody  else's  ass.  If  anything 
was  wrong,  it  was  somebody  else's 
fault;  if  everything  is  right,  it's  their 
credit."  To  a  great  extent,  the  politics 
concerned  how  Hoving  ran  the  muse- 
um, and  specifically,  how  he  and 
Rosenblatt  acted  as  speculative  build- 
ers and  expediters.  "Tom  was  given 
extraordinary  power  by  the  board," 
points  out  Rosenblatt.  "He  delegated 
to  me  extraordinary  powers  .  .  .you 
couldn't  be  Mr.  Nice  Guy  all  the 
time."  Such  hostility  did  Hoving  gen- 
erate that,  now  gone  from  the  Met,  he 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  fall  1981 
Bulletin,  devoted  to  the  installation  of 
the  Rockefeller  Wing. 

Everyone  concerned  now  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  express  pleasure  with  the 
result.  In  the  end,  the  problem  of  sun- 
light coming  through  the  glass  wall  was 
solved  with  a  10,000-square-foot 
translucent  gray  curtain,  costing  about 
$175,000,  that  reduces  the  light  pene- 
tration by  a  multiple  of  24.  Rosenblatt 
says  it  was  a  decision  painstakingly 
arrived  at  by  Hoving's  successor,  Phi- 
lippe de  Montebello,  who— finally,  in 
1980— after  hearing  from  the  Met's 
conservators  and  consultants  was 
forced  to  alter  significantly  the  original 
vision  of  the  design. 

Above  all,  there  were  the  1,800 
works  of  art.  Many  were  in  such  a  frag- 
ile state  that  they  could  not  go  on  dis- 
play without  undergoing  extensive 
restoration  work.  The  art  of  restora- 


tion is  a  still-developing  one.  uhich  is 
partly  why  so  little  was  done  earlier  to 
preserve  the  objects.  This  work  has 
been  taking  place  since  1976.  Then 
there  was  the  immense  task  of  reviev\- 
ing  every  object,  determining  \s  hich  of 
the  more  than  7.500  pieces  would  be 
displayed,  blocking  out  the  space  for 
case  placement,  and  the  final  installa- 
tion—all so  that  visitors  would  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sensibility  about  this  art.  a 
reinforcement  of  its  imagery,  and  an 
understanding  of  its  importance.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  the  collection's 
three  curators,  the  design  team  of  Stu- 
art Silver  and  Clifford  La  Fontaine, 
the  architects,  and  myriad  others— 
glazers,  metal  workers,  painters,  car- 
penters, fabric  designers,  cabinetmak- 
ers, electronics  specialists,  art  riggers, 
glass  workers,  graphic  designers,  silk 
screeners.  Plexiglas  workers,  mount 
makers,  lighting  designers,  painters, 
and  even  banner  makers— got  busy 
and  managed  to  complete  the  physical 
installation  within  eight  months. 

The  problems  and  solutions  atten- 
dant on  the  donation  of  funds,  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  wing  to 
harbor  a  great  collection  such  as  Nel- 
son Rockefeller's,  never  come  uiih 
ease.  Hoving's  style  of  running  the 
Met  allowed  only  selective  input  from 
all  concerned  parties,  and  while  that 
eliminated  some  problems,  it  created 
others.  Now.  in  order  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  difficulties,  the  Met  has 
formed  a  Project  Management  Com- 
mittee, giving  curators,  stiiff.  manage- 
ment, finance  people,  and  trustees  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  all  be  kept 
abreast  of  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
To  be  sure,  the  record  does  indicate 
attempts— on  both  sides  — to  deal 
openly  with  territorial  conflicts.  But 
there  were  powerful  people  to  u  hom 
others  acquiesced  even  u  hen  thc\  sus- 
pected that  plans  were  wrong.  For 
instance.  Newton  was  like  a  "reed 
blowing  in  the  wind.  "  in  the  words  ol  a 
Rockefeller  associate,  fhroughout  the 
entire  process  of  building,  hkuu  peo- 
ple felt  that  their  tcrritoiics  had  been 
usurped,  mangled,  or  ignored.  Hut 
perhaps  the  wing  would  never  ha\c 
been  completed  had  democratic  par- 
ticipation been  the  order  of  the  da\ . 

Now,  12  years  later,  there  are  on 
display  1.800  woi  ks  of  art— cm  ei  ing  a 
time  span  from  pre-Columbian  tt>  the 
present  and  ranging  geographically 
from  the  countries  of  Africa,  the 
Americas,  and  Oceania.  Voi  the  first 
time  in  the  1 12-year  history  of  the  Met. 
the  visitor  may  observe  the  culmma- 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan's  original  pur- 
pose; 'To  gather  together  a  more  or 
less  complete  collection  of  objects 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  art  in  all  its 
branches,  from  the  earliest  beginnings 
to  the  present  time." 
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On  the  evening  of  February  18,  1897, 
British  forces  on  a  punitive  expedition 
invaded  Edo,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Benin,  in  retaliation  for  the 
slaughter  of  a  party  of  248  Europeans 
and  Africans  the  month  before.  The 
Oba,  the  divine  king  of  the  Edo,  and 
his  court  fled  the  city,  leaving  behind 
thousands  of  ceremonial  objects  in 
wood,  ivory,  brass,  and  iron.  All  were 
confiscated. 

Among  the  finest  of  these  are  carved 
ivory  pendant  masks,  of  which  13  are 
known.  Two  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
naturalistic  of  the  pendants — a 
matched  pair — are  those  now  in  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
(left)  and  London's  British  Museum 
{right)  respectively.  They  are  usually 
dated  to  the  Early  Period  of  Benin  art, 
before  a.d.  1550;  a  decorative  detail 
places  them  after  A.D.  1485.  British 
accouhts  hold  that  the  London  mask 
was  found  in  a  wooden  chest  in  the 
bedroom  of  the  Oba.  The  provenance 
of  the  New  York  mask  within  the 
Oba's  palace  has  not  been  recorded. 

The  London  and  New  York  masks 
form  a  pair  in  style  and  technique.  The 
Africanist  William  Fagg  believes  that 
they  come  from  a  single  tusk  and  sug- 
gests further  that  they  were  carved  by 
the  same  hand,  very  likely  the  finest 
artist  attached  to  the  Oba  court.  Apart 
from  the  faces'  beautiful  features, 
their  long  oval  shape,  downcast  eyes, 
and  sensitive  lips,  the  most  striking 
elements  of  the  masks  are  the  small 
heads  carved  into  the  projections,  or 
flanges,  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
mask.  The  London  mask  has  1 1  Euro- 
pean heads  on  top  and  a  guilloche 
design,  an  interlacing  pattern  associat- 
ed with  Benin  royalty,  on  the  bottom. 
The  New  York  ivory  has  1 1  Europe- 
an heads  on  the  bottom  and  alternates 
7  European  heads  with  6  mudfish  in 
the  top  flange. 

Although  the  pieces  have  been 
admired  and  published  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  their  function  and  con- 
nection with  the  Oba  and  the  arts  of 
leadership  in  Benin  ritual  remain  un- 
clear. They  may  have  been  worn  at  the 
waist,  as  the  Oba  is  shown  doing  in 
bronze  plaques  dating  from  the  Middle 
Period  of  Benin  art,  A.D.  1550-1650,  or 
as  pectorals,  one  on  the  front  and  one 
on  the  back.  A  more  provocative  sug- 
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gestion  is  that  the  masks,  both  measur- 
ing about  nine  and  a  half  inches  high 
and  five  inches  wide,  may  have  been 
held  up  to  the  face  in  the  manner  of 
African  masks  of  disguise. 

Both  masks  have  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Oba  because  ivory  was 
restricted  to  ownership  by  the  divine 
king.  They  have  sometimes  been  iden- 
tified as  representing  the  Oba,  al- 
though certain  elements  suggest  that 
the  faces  are  those  of  a  woman,  not  a 
man.  The  four  scarification  marks 
above  the  eyes  signify  a  female  to  the 
Benin  of  today.  An  identification  of 
the  pendants  as  female  is  supported  by 
a  published  interview  held  in  1977  with 
the  late  Oba  Akenzua  II,  where  he 
refers  to  the  London  ivory  as  the  face 
of  the  mother  of  the  Oba  Esigie,  who 
reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. According  to  one  Benin  tradi- 
tion, the  Oba  wears  an  ivory  mask  at 
his  waist  only  once  a  year,  during  Ugie 
lye,  the  commemorative  ceremony  for 
his  deceased  mother. 

A  number  of  the  masks'  features 
point  to  the  use  of  the  ivories  in  the 
context  of  a  funeral  or  some  other 
sacred  ritual.  White  chalk  is  associat- 
ed with  the  death  of  the  Oba.  The 
depiction  of  mudfish  on  the  New  York 
mask  places  it  in  the  world  of  sacred 
things.  The  mudfish,  capable  of  mov- 
ing both  in  water  and  on  land,  is  an 
anomaly  of  nature,  a  liminal,  transi- 
tional creature  that  can  transcend 
boundaries  and  cross  thresholds.  Any 
royal  personage  is  in  much  the  same 
way  liminal — part  human,  part  di- 
vine— able  to  cross  the  boundary 
between  the  world  of  living  humans  on 
land  and  the  departed  ancestors  across 
water.  In  Benin,  mudfish  are  the  ani- 
mal traditionally  sacrificed  at  one's 
mother's  ancestral  altar. 

Douglas  Fraser,  the  African-art  his- 
torian, surmises  that  the  mudfish  and 
European  heads  on  the  New  York 
mask  are  interchangeable  motifs.  Eu- 
ropeans could  have  been  regarded  by 
the  Benin  as  liminal  or  transitional 
creatures,  not  merely  symbols  of  pres- 
tige or  political  power.  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  Europeans  landed  at 
the  town  of  Ughoton,  the  same  port 
from  which  the  Benin  dead  were 
believed  to  depart  in  canoes  westward 
across  the  water  for  the  land  of  their 
ancestors.  Perhaps  Europeans  were 
seen  by  the  Benin  to  have  reversed 
that  journey,  coming  from  the  land  of 
the  spirits  to  that  of  the  living. 
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RESONANCE 
OF  GREATNESS 


Mark  Allen,  a  former 
piano  tuner,  aims  to  build 
the  world's  most  perfect 
concert  grand.  And, 
according  to  our  expert, 
he  may  well  succeed. 

GARY  GRAI  FMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
C.  BRUCH  FORSTHR 


Just  across  the  East  River  from  Man- 
hattan, along  the  busy  route  to  La 
Guardia  Airport,  is  a  tranquil  working- 
class  neighborhood  in  Astoria, 
Queens,  that  once  appeared  on  the 
maps  as  Steinway  Village.  A  traveler 
can  still  emerge  from  the  Steinway 
Street  subway  station,  hop  onto  a 
Steinway  Transit  Line  bus,  and  ride 
north  past  the  Steinway  Brauhall,  the 
Steinway  Hand  Laundry,  the  Stein- 
way Bake  Shop,  and  the  Steinway 
Auto  Parts  Company,  eventually  to 
arrive  at  a  cul-de-sac  known  as  Stein- 
way Place.  There  sprawls  the  rambling 
Steinway  Piano  l  actory,  home  of 

The  Standard  Piano  of  the  World."  A 
bustling  hub,  it  houses  some  5UU 
employees,  most  of  whom,  like  so 
many  white-coated  Nibelungen.  in- 
tently hammer,  file,  whittle,  and  polish 
metal,  felt,  wood— and,  in  recent 
years,  plastic— to  the  constant  hum 
and  clank  of  whirring  machinery. 

As  a  concert  pianist.  I  have  on  many 
occasions  visited  a  mt)dest  room  in 
this  factory,  seeking  as  ever  the  ideal 
piano— which  is  not  unlike  searching 
for  the  Holy  (irail.  lor  a  concert  per- 
former, there  is  always  the  important 
matter  of  his  or  her  individual  prefer- 
ence for  certain  characteristics,  which 
may  be  manifested  more  by  i)ne  piami 
than  another.  The  idiosyncrasies  I 
look  for  include  an  extremely  deep, 
resonant,  and  almost  angry-sounding 

(iary  (iraffnuin  is  a  rvmnvnctl  pianist 
anil  the  author  of  I  Really  Should 
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bass,  a  rich  middle  register  with  a  vio- 
lalike quality,  and  a  treble  that  com- 
bines this  richness  with  a  shimmering 
sound  that  is  almost  like  a  vibrant 
"ping."  This  is  a  tall  order,  and  it  is 
rare  to  find  an  instrument  in  perfect 
condition  with  all  those  attributes. 
However,  miracles  do  happen  on 
occasion.  And  while  I  have  been 
known  to  complain  vociferously  about 
the  Steinway  instruments  or  their  con- 
dition, for  me.  the  Steinway  is  and 
always  has  been  the  piano  with  the 
greatest  range  of  possibilities. 

Recently,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  not  far  from  the  Columbia 
River,  where  salmon  struggle  up- 
stream to  lay  their  eggs.  I  visited 
another  piano  factory,  one  as  different 
from  the  Steinway  headquarters  as  is  a 
birchbark  wigwam  from  the  Chrysler 
Building.  It  consists  of  two  good-sized 
rooms  in  a  nondescript  warehouse  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

In  one  room  are  the  machinery  and 
tools  of  a  piano  maker,  assorted  old 
wrecks  of  pianos,  and.  against  one 
wall,  its  clean  new  wood  luminous 
amid  the  clutter,  the  skeleton  of  a  half- 
built  concert  grand  piano.  In  the  other 
room  there  is  less  machinery,  a  few 
more  instruments,  and  one  finished, 
gleaming,  concert-size  (nine  feet  long) 
instrument  with  gold-leaf  fleurs-de-lis 
on  its  legs,  a  burled-walnut  interior, 
the  legend  "Built  for  the  Masters" 
emblazoned  across  its  soundboard, 
and— on  the  outer  case,  in  letters  easi- 
ly readable  from  the  rear  of  a  large 
auditorium— the  name  of  its  maker: 
Mark  Allen. 

Mark  Allen?  Although  by  far  most 
professional  pianists  play  the  Stein- 
way. they  are  familiar  with  instru- 
ments manufactured  by  Baldwin, 
Bechstein,  Bosendorfer,  Bliithner, 
Knabe,  Yamaha,  Mason  and  Hamlin, 
Erard,  Pleyel,  Chickering,  Heintz- 
mann,  Kawai,  Gaveau,  Grotrian 
Steinweg,  August  Forster.  Petrov,  Es- 
tonia, and  even  Red  October.  But  the 
name  Mark  Allen  has  yet  to  penetrate 
the  pianistic  consciousness. 

Mark  Allen.  41 ,  a  loner  with  a  Grant 
Wood  face  and  the  quiet  tenacity  of  a 
Jamestown  settler,  is  a  throwback  to 
the  era  of  hand  craftsmanship  and 
pride  in  one's  work.  For  the  past 
decade  he  has  been  building  concert- 
size  pianos  from  scratch  virtually  by 
himself.  His  output  to  date:  two  and  a 
half.  Supremely  confident,  he  charges 
custom-built  prices:  $50,000  per  in- 
strument (as  compared  to  $60, ()()()  for  a 
concert  Bosendorfer  or  $27,000  and 
$35,000  respectively  for  equivalent 
U.S.-  or  German-made  Steinways). 

Allen,  who  served  his  piano-build- 
ing apprenticeship  during  the  early 
l%Os,  speaks  with  the  quiet  intensity 
of  a  man  with  a  mission.  "I  cam'.'  to 


build  a  concert  grand  because  I  spent 
all  my  adult  life  working  with  pia- 
nists," he  explains  in  his  Virginia 
drawl,  "and  I  in  my  own  way  became  a 
connoisseur  of  this  thing,  the  piano. 
And  I  decided  what  the  ultimate 
instrument  was.  It  was  an  even  bal- 
anced scale.  It  was  a  homogenocity  of 
sound.  It  must  be  inobstrusive  and 
subtle  when  you  want  it  so,  and  power- 
ful and  brawny  when  you  want  that.  It 
was  a  piano  that  would  have  the  sing- 
ing quality  of  the  human  voice— and  I 
personally  prefer  the  contralto 

"By  replacing  its  sounding 

board,  I  can  make  any 

Steinway  better  than  the 

original  maker  did. 

I  dare  anybody  to  ask  me 

to  do  it.  I  have  done 

it  many  times." 

sound— so  I  built  this  piano  using  the 
voice  of  Kathleen  Ferrier  as  my  mod- 
el, because  she  was  always  my  ideal  of 
a  singer." 

I  could  wait  no  longer  to  get  familiar 
with  the  instrument  and  sat  down  at  its 
ivory  and  ebony  keyboard  (a  rare 
enough  sight  in  these  days  of  plastic)  to 
learn  for  myself.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  I  was  playing  an  excellent  piano, 
lovingly  crafted.  Allen  had  indeed 
accomplished  what  he  had  set  out  to 
do.  The  piano  spoke  with  an  unusually 
balanced  voice,  a  lovely  singing  tone, 
and,  I  admitted,  a  delicious  "homoge- 
nocity" of  sound. 

Allen  responded  to  my  enthusiasm 
modestly.  "I  want  to  point  out,"  he 
said,  "that  I  don't  consider  to  have 
built  the  piano  all  by  myself  at  all.  I 
started  with  150,  200  years  of  heritage, 
of  many  minds,  of  brilliant  people  who 
worked  hard  over  it,  and  I  looked  at  all 
the  past  technology.  It  was  a  historical 
progression  of  the  art,  and  25  or  50 
years  from  now  somebody  should 
come  down  the  road  and  outdo  Mark 
Allen.  The  point  is  that  whoever 
comes  along  is  going  to  have  the 
chance  to  look  at  what  I  tried  out  and 
see  whether  it  worked  or  it  didn't." 

A  piano's  curse  is  that  it  is  a  percus- 
sion instrument;  a  pianist's  curse  is  the 
unending  and  unwinnable  battle  to 
minimize  this  basic  characteristic. 
Only  on  a  few  great  Steinways  have  I 
felt  almost  as  if  I  were  playing  on  a 
stringed  instrument— as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible even  to  make  a  crescendo  on  a 
single  note.  This  was  of  course  illuso- 
ry. But  illusion  and  fantasy  are  the 
ingredients  that  make  a  performance 
soar;  and  something  within  an  inspir- 
ing instrument— or  within  my  imagina- 
tion, when  the  sound  of  an  instrument 


inspires  me— allows  me  to  lose  myself 
completely  in  the  music  when  I  am 
seated  at  such  a  piano. 

A  finished  piano  adds  up  to  far  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  all  pianos  are  combina- 
tions of  the  same  components:  cast- 
iron  frames,  pinblocks,  keyboards, 
strings,  hammers,  repetition  mecha- 
nisms, soundboards.  Most  manufac- 
turers order  the  majority  of  their  com- 
ponents, designed  to  their  own  specifi- 
cations, from  a  small  group  of  suppli- 
ers, each  of  whom  specializes  in  one  or 
another  of  these  parts.  (To  my  knowl- 
edge, only  Yamaha  of  Japan— the 
same  firm  that  makes  the  motorcy- 
cles—is self-sufficient  in  this  respect.) 

The  Mark  Allen  piano  is  also  made 
to  unique  specifications.  On  all  stan- 
dard pianos,  for  example,  the  tremen- 
dous tension  produced  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  strings  is  approximately 
equal  throughout  the  keyboard.  Not  so 
on  the  Allen,  where  tension,  which 
affects  a  piano's  volume  and  sustain- 
ing power,  is  graduated  from  72  kilo- 
grams at  the  top  (treble)  to  138  at  the 
bottorn  (bass).  "No  one  built  a  piano 
like  that  before,"  he  states.  Then  there 
is  the  soundboard,  where  there  are 
unique  little  auxiliary  wooden  ribs  that 
run  from  the  middle  of  the  treble  to  the 
bass  end.  'T  found  very  conclusively 
that  these  would  increase  the  power  of 
the  piano  and  its  color,"  he  maintains. 
To  Steinway,  creator  of  "The  Instru- 
ment of  the  Immortals,"  Mark  Allen 
sends  forth  this  challenge:  "I  can 
make  any  Steinway,  by  replacing  its 
sounding  board,  better  than  the  origi- 
nal maker  did.  I  dare  anyone  to  ask  me 
to  do  it.  I  have  done  it  many  times." 

But  competition  with  Steinway  is 
not  what  drives  Mark  Allen.  "I  only  do 
this  because  I'm  crazy  in  the  first 
place,"  he  observes  sanely.  "And  I 
would  be  very  miserable  not  doing  it, 
so  I  have  no  choice.  It's  my  thing." 

Originally  from  Richmond,  Virgin- 
ia, Allen  began  to  learn  about  cabinet- 
making  from  an  uncle  when  still  a  teen- 
ager. After  a  two-year  apprenticeship 
he  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
an  interest  in  music  led  him  to  take  pia- 
no lessons  as  well.  This  led  in  turn  to 
tuning  and,  at  the  age  of  25,  another 
move  north  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
worked  for  a  time  as  an  organ  builder's 
apprentice  and  then  as  a  piano  tuner 
and  repairman  at  Wanamaker's  de- 
partment store.  It  was  there  that  he 
first  heard  instruments  manufactured 
by  Bosendorfer  and  Bechstein,  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  their  "warm,  inti- 
mate" sound.  "The  small  Bechstein  is 
the  most  musical  piano  ever  built,  bar 


In  preparation  for  placement  of  a  con- 
cert }>rand's  action,  Allen  resurfaces 
its  wood  frame  interior. 
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none."'  he  maintains.  Allen  began  to 
dream  of  building  his  own  piano,  and 
in  1969  he  drew  the  blueprints  for  the 
prototype  and  began  to  order  parts. 

By  1970  he  was  able  to  rent  a  shop 
and  build  his  piano's  case.  But  finan- 
cial problems  overwhelmed  him,  and 
when  a  West  Coast-based  religious  or- 
ganization offered  to  move  him  to  Ore- 
gon and  subsidize  his  venture,  he 
accepted.  The  association  was  unhap- 
py and  short-lived.  Now  Allen,  who 
married  and  divorced  during  those 
years,  has  another  sponsor,  an  inde- 
pendently wealthy  record  producer 
who  has  offered  financial  assistance 
without  strings  to  allow  him  to  pursue 
his  greatest  love  in  peace. 

He  is  understandably  frustrated, 
however,  at  the  lack  of  interest  profes- 
sional pianists  have  shown  toward  his 
instrument,  particularly  since  they  are 
known  as  a  breed  for  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  even  the  best  pianos:  they  are 
constantly  searching  for  that  perfect 
instrument.  As  if  to  add  irony  to  inju- 
ry. Allen's  workshop  during  his  Phila- 
delphia years  was  only  a  few  doors 
down  the  street  from  the  Academy  of 
Music,  the  city's  major  concert  hall. 
Although  music  students  from  the 
prestigious  Curtis  Institute  nearby,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  had  tried  the  handmade 
instrument  and  spoken  highly  ol  it, 
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none  of  the  major  performers  who 
came  to  play  at  the  Academy  showed 
any  interest  in  visiting  the  workshop. 
"You  know,  there  was  no  real  initia- 
tive, no  curiosity  whatsoever,"  Allen 
recalls.  "It  just  blew  me  away." 

Nowadays  things  are  looking  up. 
Allen's  second  piano,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  significant  improvement 
over  his  prototype,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  an  up-and-coming  young 
keyboard  virtuoso  named  Cyprian 
Katsirsis,  who  used  it  last  fall  for  a 
Liszt  digital  recording  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra on  the  Angel  label,  to  be 
released  in  June.  A  more  distinguished 
launching  pad  (for  Katsirsis  as  well  as 
the  piano)  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
And  the  consensus  of  those  present  at 
the  recording  session  was  that  the  pia- 
no did  indeed  sound  lovely. 

Since  this  was  not  a  concert-hall 
performance  but  a  recording  session 
using  sophisticated  sound  equipment, 
the  piano's  volume  cannot  be  accu- 
rately judged.  While  Allen's  instru- 
ment has  been  heard  in  recital  in  small- 
ish auditoriums— Alice  Tully  Hall  in 
New  York  City's  Lincoln  Center,  for 
example— it  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  can 
hold  its  own  in  a  large  auditorium 
against  a  behemoth  orchestra  such  as 
the  Philadelphia.  Whether  the  instru- 
ment will  have  the  brilliance  to  pene- 


Concert  pianist  Gary  Graffman  tests 
the  Mark  Allen  in  Portland,  Oregon. 


trate  the  forests  of  Tchaikovsky  or  the 
swamps  of  Rachmaninoff  also  remains 
to  be  heard.  I  voice  this  question  not 
because  I  have  doubts,  but  because 
until  one  tries  it  one  cannot  know. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  said  that  Mark 
Allen  has  succeeded  on  his  own  terms. 
For  me  the  ideal  piano  is  one  that  can 
evoke  on  demand  not  only  the  voice  of 
Kathleen  Ferrier,  but  also  Chaliapin, 
Heifetz,  Casals,  Rampal,  Barry  Tuck- 
well,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir, 
and,  when  called  for,  a  squadron  of 
dive-bombers.  But  as  Allen  makes 
abundantly  clear,  that  is  by  no  means 
his  goal.  He  is  thinking  not  in  terms  of 
what  he  describes  variously  as  the 
Steinway's  "aggressive  tone," 
"roughness  of  scale,"  and  "harmonic 
garbage,"  but  rather  of  the  "musical" 
Bechstein  and  Bosendorfer.  ("Aha! 
What  he  wants  is  that  mushy  Europe- 
an sound !"  counters  a  Steinway  repre- 
sentative cheerfully.)  The  preference 
for  one  sound  quality  over  another  is 
personal  and  not  at  all  the  point.  What 
is  important  is,  first,  Mark  Allen's 
vision,  second,  that  he  is  producing  a 
first-class  instrument,  and  third,  that 
he  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do 
even  belter. 
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For  contemporary  furniture,  handmade 
and  collectable,  visit  a  McGuire  showroom. 
For  a  36-page,  full-color  booklet,  send 
$3.00  to  McGuire,  Dept.C382,  38  Hotaling, 
Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111. 
Other  showrooms:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Miami,  Tampa,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle.  International: 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  West  Germany. 
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Looking  in  on  a  secret 
collector  of  masterpieces 

THOMAS  HOVING 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SETH  JOEL 

His  name  is  unfamiliar;  his  forlune. 
relatively  modest.  Slightly  over  mid- 
dle age.  of  a  little  more  than  average 
height,  he  does  nothing  to  call  atten- 
tion to  himself.  If \  ou  spoke  to  him  you 
would  be  struck  more  at  first  by  his 
professorial  demeanor  than  b\  an\ 
crackling  energv .  This  man  ma\  be 
muted,  but  he  burns  with  a  passion.  He 
owns  one  of  the  most  diverse  art  col- 
lections in  America,  a  collection  con- 
taining over  2. ()()()  works  spanning 
20.000  years.  There  is  not  a  museum 
director  in  the  world  who  would  not 
covet  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 

For  reasons  of  security .  the  collec- 
tion must  remain  hidden  and  the  col- 
lector anonymous.  His  face  uas  mask- 
like and  immobile  w  hen  he  showed  me 
around.  The  only  outward  sign  of  that 
inner  fire  was  his  eyes.  They  darted 
alertly  from  mine  to  the  walls,  table, 
and  mantelpieces  of  his  house,  as  if  to 
reassure  him  that  everything  was 
indeed  in  place. 

The  range  of  the  collection  is  global; 
the  eclecticism,  staggering.  Within  a 
few  hours  of  my  first  \  isit  I  saw  a  rare 
figure  from  the  American  Indian 
mounds  culture,  a  pair  of  C  eltic  stat- 
ues, a  dozen  Greek  \ases  of  the  5th 
century  B.C..  Chinese  tcrra-cottas  and 
porcelain.  Egyptian  sculptures,  tre- 
cento panel  paintings.  c;in\ases  by 
masters  of  the  high  Renaissance,  late- 
14th-  to  early- lSth-ccntur\  tapestries. 
Renaissance.  Rococo,  and  modern 
bron/es.aiul  conteiiipoi  ai  \  paintings. 

The  ob\  lous  scope  and  qualit\  ol  the 
material  led  to  my  first  question; 
"How  and  when  did  you  start?" 

"1  began  when  I  was  seven."  he 
answered.  "M\  giandniolhcr  p;iinle(.l. 
my  aunt  painted,  and  m\  molhcr  was 
interested  in  art.  At  seven  1  fell  in  love 
with  mv  aunt's  art  books,  particularly 
those  iibout  i'eter  I'aul  Rubens.  I 
began  tracing  with  nu  (ingcis  sonic  ol 
the  nudes,  starling  aiouiui  the  breasts 
and  nipples  and  then  dow  n  the  lines  of 
the  sloniach.  Slap!  My  aunt  wnuld  call 
a  hall  to  that'  Afterwards  1  started 
making  niv  own  dr.iwings.  At  college  I 
studied  a  little  art  history,  although  I 
majored  in  science.  But  there  was  nev- 
er a  moment  in  m\  life  w hen  I  w as  not 
fascinated  by  art— all  art.  I  learned 
through  saturation." 
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At  the  age  of  15,  he  made  his  first 
important  acquisition.  In  the  window 
of  a  furniture  shop  he  spied  a  pair  of 
beautiful  terra-cotta  fighting  cocks 
(top).  They  turned  out  to  be  Chinese- 
Sung  dynasty.  He  arranged  a  loan 
from  his  father  for  the  money— $75 
with  the  promise  he  would  pay  him 
back  in  six  months  with  money  from 
odd  jobs.  "And  I  did,"  he  concludes. 

He  reached  over  to  a  brass  necklace 
draped  around  an  abstract  sculpture 
{middle).  He  had  come  across  it  in  Par- 
is in  1946,  he  explained.  Years  later, 
when  he  showed  it  to  the  owner  of  the 
gallery  who  handled  Alexander  Cal- 
der,  he  learned  that  it  was  one  of  the 
pieces  of  jewelry  that  Calder  hand 
fashioned  in  Paris  in  the  early  1930s  in 
order  to  make  a  living. 

As  we  picked  our  way  in  gingerly 
fashion  through  his  crowded  chambers 
he  talked  animatedly  about  the  pieces 
that  came  to  his  attention. 

"I'm  told  that  this  is  an  early  Rem- 
brandt [right].  It's  the  Baptism  of  the 
Eunuch  by  Saint  Philip  on  wood  and 
dates  around  1629.  The  team  of  Rem- 
brandt specialists  who  traveled  the 
world  in  the  mid  1970s  believed  they 
found  the  original,  which  is  now  hang- 
ing in  the  Convent  of  Ste.  Catherine  in 
Utrecht.  But  that  one  is  vertical  in 
shape.  Mine— horizontal— is  precisely 
the  shape  of  the  contemporary  engrav- 
ing from  my  painting  by  the  engraver 
Vischer  [bottom].  Near  the  Rem- 
brandt, I  have  hung  a  work  by  either 
his  teacher,  Pieter  Lastman,  or  Leo- 
nard Bramer,  depicting  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf  (top  left). 

Why  was  he  so  confident  that  he  was 
collecting  authentic  pieces,  I  asked. 
Had  he  sought  the  advice  of  profes- 
sionals? "Experts  have  studied  my 
collection.  People  like  Hans  Tietze, 
Millard  Meiss,  and  Richard  Offner. 
Offner,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York, 
had  an  apt  thing  to  say  about  my  col- 
lection. 'It  is,'  he  told  me,  'of  great 
purity,  for  it  is  not  burdened  with  the 
eye  of  a  trained  specialist.'  I  have  nev- 
er asked  a  specialist  for  an  opinion 
before  I  buy  something.  That  would  be 
sharing,  even  losing,  the  vitality  of  the 
hunt.  Besides,  mention  something  to 
an  expert,  possibly  he'll  go  for  it. 

"In  all  my  years  of  collecting,  not 
one  single  piece  came  from  a  dealer.  If 
I  had  bought  from  art  dealers,  I 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  afford  any- 
thing. My  works  came  from  small 
shops  and  private  homes.  My  best 
sources  were  lawyers  who  were  liqui- 
dating estates.  Sometimes,  1  bought 
from  auctions.  Nor  have  I  ever 
planned  my  collection.  Art  is  art  no 
matter  when  or  where  you  find  it.  1  like 
anything  that  makes  my  blood  rush 
and  excites  niy  eye. 
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"My  pieces  revivify  me.  I  have  nev- 
er bought  a  work  of  art  for  investment. 
It's  like  love,  like  passion.  It's  marvel- 
ous! When  I  look  at  them  I  remember 
every  chapter  of  the  hunt,  the 
chase!" 

We  paused  at  a  table  in  the  dining 
room,  which  was  thickly  planted  with 
sculptures.  He  pointed  to  the  group  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  rank  (left). 

"This  Wei  dynasty  piece  is  one  of 
the  rarest  things  in  my  collection.  I 
don't  know  what  it  represents  yet.  1 
found  it  in  a  bric-a-brac  shop.  I  have 
surrounded  the  Chinese  sculpture  with 
pieces  from  Egypt,  a  Clodion,  a  Benin 
head.  And  here,  look  at  the  Coy se vox 
terra-cotta.  It's  a  bozzetto.  In  New 
York,  at  the  Metropolitan,  i  m  told, 
there's  a  portrait  of  Cuysevox.  And 
under  his  hand  is  mv  piece  [top]. 

"Just  before  I  find  something  good, 
really  good,  I  get  these  strange,  almost 
seismic  feelings." 
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ered."  He  confided  in  me  that  the 
curator  of  primitive  art  in  a  famous 
museum  loved  it.  The  diorite  sculpture 
was  followed  out  of  the  cupboard  by 
an  intricately  carved  Maori  wooden 
box  from  New  Zealand  containing  an 
ornate  mere,  or  ceremonial  clapper 
(middle  left).  In  fading  ink,  a  note 
inside  stated.  '\  .  .  this  box  was  given 
to  me  by  Hari  Tautika  at  Roto  Aire. 
December  30,  1806.  It  is  very  ancient 
and  was  sent  as  a  prescent  [sic]  to  the 
natives  of  Roto  Aire  by  Hongi-ika."" 
The  piece  had  been  discovered  in  a 
tiny  shop  outside  of  Syracuse  in  New 
York  State.  . 

I  asked  how  he  kept  the  collection  so 
secret.  "I  don't  want  or  need  publicity 
for  myself,"  he  replied.  "Dealers,  of 
course,  don't  know  I  exist.  Most  of  my 
published  pieces  have  never  carried  i 
my  name." 

We  entered  a  spacious  gallery  pan- 
eled in  oak,  on  every  inch  of  which  was 
hanging  a  painting.  He  pulled  me  over 
to  a  large  canvas  representing  Danac 
and  the  shower  of  gold.  Could  it  really 
be  a  Titian? 
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As  we  proceeded  on  the  tour  the  col- 
lector would  occasionally  take  hold  of 
an  object  or  sculpture  and  give  it  to  me 
to  examine.  I  scrutinized  a  serene  mar- 
ble head  of  a  youth  which  was 
described  as  Greek.  5th  century  B.C., 
"perhaps  from  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia."  and  which  seemed  wholly 
convincing  (opposite  page).  He  of- 
fered me  a  bronze  of  arresting  quality, 
which,  he  said,  was  one  of  six  made 
posthumously  from  a  plastilene  self- 
portrait  by  the  Austrian  Expressionist 
painter  Egon  Schiele  (bottom  left).  We 
passed  by  tables  laden  with  Florentine 
bronzes,  walls  adorned  with  paintings 
of  startling  variety— a  Swiss  portrait  of 
the  I9th  century,  the  portrait  by  Van 
Dyck.  and  a  bold  image  of  Sir  John 
Harrison,  the  inventor  of  the  chrono- 
graph, painted  by  Bartolomeo  Nazzari 
( lop  right). 

hrom  a  large  corner  cupboard,  he 
drew  out  an  imposing  diorite  sculpture 
of  a  kneeling  man,  describing  it  as 
"American  Indian  mounds  culture— 
virtually  neolithic  in  date  \top  left],  it's 
one  ot  the  most  important  ever  discov- 
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"Hans  Tietze  certified  it  as  'an  early 
version  of  Titian's  Danae,'  and  Erica 
Tietze-Conrat  mentioned  it  as  such  in 
the  1967  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"' 
he  said  confidently  (top).  I  came 
across  the  painting  in  a  hayloft.  I  saw  a 
dark,  obviously  overpainted  canvas. 
Cupid  had  his  penis  covered  with  a 
flower.  The  woman's  breasts  were 
large,  Rubensian.  Then,  in  the  sky,  I 
saw  some  fine  details  that  looked 
Venetian,  and  the  long,  strong,  and 
abstract  proportions  of  her  legs  looked 
Renaissance.  So  I  bought  it. 

"There's  nolhinf^  like  Venetian 
painting  of  the  Renaissance,"  the  col- 
lector declared,  leading  me  toward  a 
canvas  measuring  at  least  six  feet 
across.  Take  this  large  sketch  depict- 
ing the  Pool  of  Hethesda,  the  original 
model  for  the  painting— over  30  feet 
long— now  in  the  .School  of  Saint  Roch 
in  Venice"  (bottom  rif^ht).  He  related 
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how  he  bought  the  wor  k,  a  Tintoretto, 
from  an  Hnglish  collector  u  hose  lanii- 
ly  had  stored  it  aua\  through  bt>th 
wars.  "Discussing  the  Tintoretto  re- 
minds me  of  my  little  HI  (Ireco:  it  is  a 
small  head  of  Christ— three  inches  hy 
two  and  painted  on  vellum  "  (/<//  Icf'i). 

The  collector  led  me  gently  b\  the 
arm  to  a  beautifully  painted  portrait  of 
a  man  whose  facial  features  seemeil 
deliberately  slightK  i>ut  of  fi>cus.  '  No 
experts  have  ever  seen  this.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  a  Goya,"  he  said  blandly 
(near  left).  \  came  across  it  in  a  base- 
ment. It  was  tilth\ !  I  cleaned  it  dou  n  to 
the  original  varnish.  Aren't  the  hands 
splendid?  You  can  sense  the  strength 
of  his  fingers  inside  that  glove.  But. 
come,  let  me  show  you  some  of  my 
real  masterpieces." 

I  was  guided  past  an  imposing  red- 
figured  kratcr  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
with  its  original  cover  {top  ri^ht). 
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On  the  floor  beneath  I  spotted  a  large 
colored  drawing  of  a  head  in  profile.  I 
kneeled  to  examine  the  piece,  while 
my  guide  told  me  what  it  might  be. 
"According  to  Richard  Offner,  this  is  a 
fragment  cut  out,  as  you  can  see,  from 
a  tapestry  cartoon.  He  thought  it  was 
either  Raphael  or  Giulio  Romano  or 
one  of  the  other  assistants.  I  find  it 
reminiscent  of  the  cartoons  one  can  see 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum." 

He  mentioned  in  passing  that  he 
cleaned  most  of  his  pictures  himself.  I 
expressed  my  feeling  that  amateur  res- 
toration could  be  dangerous. 

"If  you  train  yourself  carefully  and 
are  extremely  cautious,  it's  far  belter  if 
you  do  your  own  restorations.  Thirty 
years  ago  I  was  watching  a  restorer 
clean  a  Van  Dyck  portrait  1  had  just 
bought.  I  noticed  to  my  horror  that  his 
rag  was  stained  with  a  bit  of  color  from 
the  face.  'Hey,  you're  taking  too  much 
off,'  I  yelled.  'I  can  fix  it,"  he  said  and 
shrugged.  Then  he  confided  to  me  that 
the  entire  left  leg  of  a  well-known  HI 
Greco  in  a  famous  U.S.  museum  was 
not  the  master's,  but  his  creation.  I 
said,  'What  do  I  owe  you?'  and  1  left 
with  my  painting.  I  studied  the  writ- 
ings of  Doerncr  and  others.  I  learned 
to  mix  the  proper  chemicals  and  exper- 
imented on  some  third-rate  paintings. 
In  lime,  I  knew  how  to  clean  down  to 
the  original  varnish,  no  further." 

He  then  led  me  into  a  strikingly 
beautiful  gallery  entirely  paneled  in 
oak  linen  fold  (center). 

"The  linen  fold  is  English.  The  room 
was  the  wardrobe  of  King  Edward  IV. 
The  great-granddaughter  of  King 


George  IV  gave  the  paneling  to  me  and 
I  replicated  the  original  room.  I  love  it. 
It  IS  there  where  the  pride  of  m\  collec- 
tion is  displayed— my  trecento  paint- 
ings. I  have  a  fine  Taddeo  Gaddi  of  the 
1320s  and.  nearby,  this  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  a  signed  and  dated  panel  by 
Lippo  Memmi— one  of  three  in  the 
world— 1333.  The  Saint  John,  which  is 
the  pendant  piece  to  the  Viri^in  and 
Child  in  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  first  works 
I  ever  got  at  auction.  It  was  in  New 
York.  Thank  God.  there  was  virtually 
nothing  written  about  it  in  the  auction 
catalogue"  (previous  pa^e .  lop  left}. 

He  pointed  to  "other  pleasing 
things"  hanging  in  his  linen-fold  gal- 
lery. I  saw  a  rare,  beautiful  tapestry 
fragment  of  around  1400  representing 
a  wild  man  (top  left).  And  a  Bugiardini 
that  "isn't  so  bad,  either"  (previous 
page,  bottom  left). 

It  was  difficult  to  leave.  The  collec- 
tor insisted  on  showing  me  a  dozen 
more  treasures,  apologizing  that  his 
Hans  Hofmanns  were  not  hanging.  He 
took  me  on  a  detour  to  see  a  splendid, 
very  early  canvas  of  the  church  at 
Chilmark  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
which  had  been  recently  acquired  by 
the  collector's  daughter  and  was 
propped  up  on  the  floor  of  her  closet 
(bottom). 

As  I  thanked  him  for  the  tour  and 
said  good-bye,  he  had  a  last,  wry  com- 
ment. "Since  the  world  has  become 
din-value  conscious,  it  has  become 
much  more  difficult  to  find  things. 
When  I  was  really  collecting,  art  didn't 
have  cachet.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
bachelor,  I  had  an  apartment  filled 
with  my  fine  pieces.  One  evening  a 
beautiful  young  lady  friend  came  for 
dinner.  She  looked  around  and  said, 
'Why  do  you  live  with  all  this  junk 
around?'  Recently  I  saw  her  at  Solhe- 
by  Parke  Bernet,  together  with  her 
wealthy  husband,  bidding  vigorously 
for  a  very  expensive  Impressionist 
painting.  Ha!" 
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How  eye-opening  this  time 
of  year  up  north  can  be!  The 
worst  of  winter  is  past,  only 
traces  of  snow  remain,  and  . 
the  leaves  have  not  yet  ' 
returned  to  the  trees.  It  is  • 
now  that  we  can  actually  see  >. 
the  subtle  topographic 
forms  around  us.  Leaves  ■ 
are  a  kind  of  clothing  for  the 
land.  In  the  early  weeks  of  : 
spring,  we  gaze  on  the  na-^ 
ked  landscape. 

The  photographers  whose ! 
work  appears  on  these 
pages  clearly  recognize  the  ' 
transition.  Though  their  fo-' 
cus  is  first  of  all  on  the  aes- ; 
thetic  pleasures  of  nature- 
(and  the  more  complex; 
problem  of  color  and  com- ■ 
position),  they  also  seem^ 
intent  on  capturing  the  es-v 
sential  purity  that  marks! 


this  season  of  spareness  and  ^ 
delitescence. 

The  absence  of  leaves, 
except  on  the  furry  conifers, 
changes  all  scenery.  Leaves  \ 
are  so  beguiling  they  virtual- 
ly create  our  perception  of ; 
trees.  They  hint  of  shelter,  ^ 
whisper  about  the  weather, ; 
filter  light  and  dapple  it. : 
Without  leaves,  arboreaL 
details  that  would  be  lost  in  ) 
the  great  harmonies  of  green 
can  be  seen.  The  birch,' 
always  a  shy  presence,  be- 
comes during  these  March 
days  an  aristocrat  in  white. ' 
The  elm,  maple  or  linden  ] 
that  would  merely  crown  a 
lush  hill  in  summer  now^ 
etches  a  delicate  silhouette,^ 
defining  a  huge  horizon. 
The  world  without  leaves" 
seems  open  and  various.  ' 
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Our  very  appreciation  of 
time  alters.  Confronted  with 
the  soft  nude  swell  of  a 
drumlin  or  moraine,  we 
sense  the  long,  inexorable 
processes  that  structured 
the  earth's  surface.  Before 
the  sweep  of  farm  furrows, 
we  can  note  the  domesticat- 
ing touch  of  man— and  per- 
haps discern  its  transitori- 
ness  as  well.  The  March 
landscape  can  thus  be  a 
great  teacher. 

Even  the  most  avid  land- 
owners are  often  surprised. 
They  walk  their  grounds, 
proud  in  an  assumption  of 
knowledge  of  every  dip  and 
ripple  on  the  property.  But 
when  the  fallen  eaves  are 
blown  away,  when  thick 
snows  no  longer  blur  the 
contours,  they  see  their  fa- 
miliar turf  as  if  anew, 
amazed  by  the  land's  feel- 
its  true  shapes  revealed. 

What  explains  the  fresh 
vision?  Surely  some  of  the 
answer  lies  in  a  change  in 
the  quality  of  light.  As  chill 
winter  moves  toward 
spring,  the  air  appears  to 
take  on  mystery  and  depth; 
February's  bright  transpar- 
ency turns  into  March's 
evocative  shadowiness.  Or- 


dinary surfaces  are  molded 
by  this  light,  becoming  ex- 
traordinary and  sculptural. 

Under  March's  nacreous 
skies,  colors  emerge  from 
their  months  of  hibernation. 
This  is  a  time  of  restrained 
browns  and  ochers,  creamy 
grays  and  russets.  The  pal- 
ette might  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Paul  Klee  or 
Alberto  Giacometti,  but  not 
from  Gustave  Courbet.  It  is 
muted,  elegant,  passionate. 

The  moment's  greatest 
appeal,  of  course,  lies  in  its 
promise  of  imminence.  We 
look  to  (and  through)  trees 
in  order  to  see  more— not 
just  the  temporal  contours 
behind  the  lace  of  bare 
branches,  but  also  the  augu- 
ry of  the  land's  rebirth  and 
renewal. 

Soon  the  last  of  the  snow 
will  thaw;  the  cold  brooks 
will  brim  and  plunge  toward 
the  sea.  And  soon  the  trees 
will  start  to  bud,  utterly 
changing  our  vision  once 
again.  Before  that  vibrant 
rush  begins,  we  might  well 
relish  the  uncelebrated 
beauties  of  early  spring.  It  is 
one  of  the  year's  pensive 
moments,  the  only  one  filled 
with  excitement. 
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Professor  David  Segal  at 
Harvard  not  only  collects 
cookbooks;  he  uses  them  in 
his  own  kitchen,  learning 
the  oddest  things. 


For  centuries  the  cookbook  has  been 
as  indispensable  to  European  and 
American  households  as  the  family 
Bible.  Probably  no  other  subject  has 
created  as  many  best-sellers  as  food 
has,  and  probably  none  has  had  more 
influence  on  human  life.  David  Segal, 
who  teaches  urban  economics  at  Har- 
vard University,  is  not  only  a  man  who 
enjoys  good  food;  he  loves  old  books 
about  it.  His  is  one  of  the  world's 
great,  private  collections  of  rare  vol- 
umes related  to  cookery,  dietetics,  and 
the  table.  Segal  savors  colophons, 
imprints,  auction  prices,  and  prove- 
nances the  way  a  gourmet  remembers 
every  detail  of  a  superb  meal  or  bottle 
of  wine.  Cognoscenti  of  rare  books 
and  culinary  history  from  all  over  the 
globe  stop  by  Segal's  apartment  to  see 
La  Varenne's  Le  Patissier  Franqois, 
1655,  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  French 
cookbooks,  or  the  only  complete  set  of 
Mrs.  Beaton's  Book  of  Household 
Management,  serialized  from  1859  to 
1861,  or  75  other  comparable  holdings. 

In  total,  Segal's  collection  is  com- 
posed of  about  1 ,000  volumes— enor- 
mous by  rare-cookery-book  stan- 
dards. Nearly  all  of  them  are  pre- 1800, 
mostly  from  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries, before  modern  printing  changed 
the  way  books  were  illustrated,  print- 
ed, and  bound.  The  collection  contains 
more  than  a  dozen  incunabula,  or 
books  printed  before  1501,  volumes  on 


Jane  Merrill  Filstrup  often  writes  for 
this  magazine;  her  last  article,  "The 
Return  of  the  Wheelman,"  appeared 
in  the  February  issue. 


table  manners  and  etiquette  for  chil- 
dren, books  on  carving,  instructions 
for  wine  making,  treatises  on  dietetics 
and  medicinal  cookery,  and  menus. 
Such  household  books,  at  first  an 
indispensable  feature  of  the  palace, 
the  manor  house,  and  the  convent,  but 
by  the  mid  18th  century  also  of  the 
middle-class  wife's  kitchen,  find  a 
place  on  his  shelves,  too.  If  the  cook- 
ing interest  is  principal  and  the  focus  is 
on  food  preparation  and  serving,  Segal 
collects  the  book. 

Segal  bought  his  first  rare  books  in 
the  early  1960s.  At  the  time  he  was 
serving  as  U.S.  vice-consul  in  Kenya, 
just  when  the  former  British  colony 
became  an  autonomous  nation.  As 
departing  colonists  sold  off  all  but  their 
essential  household  effects,  Segal 
snapped  up  their  old  books  simply 
because  he  liked  them.  Back  in  Wash- 
ington, he  chanced  across  the  cook- 
books section  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress one  day  while  he  was  browsing 
through  the  rare-book  stacks.  The 
beautiful  old  volumes  appealed  to  both 
his  bibliophilia  and  his  joy  in  eating. 
He  has  been  a  serious  collector  ever 
since.  A  cosmopolitan  and  debonair 
man,  Segal  collects  with  the  help  of 
Friederike  Snyder,  a  Harvard  Fellow 
and  lecturer  in  Slavic  literature.  To- 
gether they  travel  in  search  of  addi- 
tions to  his  collection.  He  knows  pre- 
cisely what  he  wants,  and,  he  says, 
bargains  do  still  exist  for  the  very 
skillful  shopper. 

It  was  not  until  last  year,  after  Segal 
completed  his  purchase  of  the  out- 
standing cookbook  collection  from 
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the  estate  of  the  late  Andre  L.  Simon, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wine  and  Food  Society,  that 
Segal's  own  collection  rose  from  being 
merely  fine  to  virtually  peerless.  The 
purchase  of  1,150  volumes,  made 
piecemeal  over  a  decade,  was  some- 
thing of  a  coup  for  the  Harvard  econo- 
mist, and  although  he  paid  $150,000  for 
it,  he  has  already  recouped  his  invest- 
ment by  selling  off  all  but  150  of  the 
rarest  works  in  the  collection. 

The  incunabula  that  are  now  in  the 
Segal  collection  include  three  editions 
of  Platina's  late- 15th-century  De  Hon- 
esta  Voluptate  in  its  original  Latin,  the 
earliest  known  book  on  cookery  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  widely 
read  humanistic  treatises  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. With  its  instructions  for  food 
preparation,  sauce  formulas,  and  nu- 
tritional advice,  it  was  translated  into 
German,  French,  and  Italian  (thus 
making  it  the  first  Italian  cookbook). 
Segal  also  owns  the  best  preserved 
copy  of  the  first  German  cookbook, 
the  KiU  henmeisterey ,  printed  in 
the  year  1487. 

Among  the  professor's  favorite 
works  are  several  early  children's 
books  in  PYcnch.  "Vernacular  works 
are  always  more  sought  after  and  more 
fun  because  they  are  easier  to  read," 
he  says.  One,  La  Contenam  e  de  'a 
Table,  Paris,  1490,  may  be  the  fir  t 
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printed  children's  book.  It  has  only  six 
leaves  and  is  written  in  verse,  each 
stanza  addressing  its  readers  directly 
as  ''Enfant.'''  Segal  also  has  a  1420 
Latin  manuscript  in  verse  of  table 
manners  for  children,  and  from  these 
two  works  he  has  learned  some  inter- 
esting details  of  social  history.  "The 
transition  from  wiping  your  soiled  face 
on  your  sleeve  to  wiping  it  on  a  napkin 
was  made  during  the  15th  century,"  he 
notes.  "We  have  the  issue  discussed  in 
both  books."  Another  unique  proper- 
ty is  the  early- 16th-century  French 
Les  Meurs  de  la  Table,  a  recap  of 
instructions  for  the  young  from  the 
15th-century  Italian  educator  Sulpic- 
ius,  who  taught  grammar  and  table 
manners  in  the  same  volume. 

The  carving  books  in  Segal's  Collec- 
tion were  published  between  1620  and 
1685,  the  sumptuous  period  of  the 
Baroque  age.  They  show  intricate 
illustrations  not  only  on  how  to  carve 
meat  and  fish  but  also  on  how  to  cut  up 
vegetables.  Then  there  are  detailed 
instructions  for  a  hundred  different 
ways  to  fold  a  napkin,  even  into  animal 
shapes.  Professor  Segal  exults:  "In 
the  mid  I7th  century,  extraordinary 
attention  was  given  to  presentation  at 
table.  Imagine!  To  put  a  sense  of 
humor  in  your  napkin!"  Prominent 
among  the  carving  works  is  an  Italian 
manuscript  of  1466,  one  of  the  earliest 


No  vicarious  gourmet,  Segal  loves  good 
food  and  talk  as  well  as  cookbooks. 

texts  on  the  subject,  attributed  to  a 
Michael  Calefano.  It  offers  cooking 
directions,  but  its  real  purpose  is  to 
elevate  the  role  of  the  carver  on  the 
kitchen  staff;  the  instructions  on 
where  to  slit  and  snip  correspond  to 
carving  methods  used  today. 

There  are  also  outstanding  works  on 
viticulture.  Two  of  them  are  the  first 
known  illustrated  books  on  wine  mak- 
ing, correcting,  and  coloring,  one  the 
16th-century  Kellermeisterey,  and  the 
other,  Petrus  de  Crescentiis's  15th- 
century  Ruralia  Commoda.  The  wine 
group  also  contains  William  Turner's 
A  New  Boke  of  the  Natures  and  Prop- 
erties of  All  Wines,  known  as  "Shake- 
speare's wine  book,"  because  all  the 
wines  in  his  plays  are  mentioned  in  it. 
"What  amazes  me,"  says  Segal,  "is 
how  wine  makers  could  correct  a  sour 
or  cloudy  wine  long  before  the 
enzymes  were  identified  or  the  chem- 
istry understood."  Here  again,  he 
finds  social  history:  "Wine  was  far 
more  important  to  diet  then  than  it  is 
today.  It  was  invariably  a  safe  bever- 
age, by  contrast  to  water  or  milk,  and  it 
had  medicinal  uses."  To  illustrate,  he 
shows  a  woodcut  of  an  early  Tudor 
queen  wearing  only  her  crown,  having 
a  bath  in  a  wooden  tub  outdoors.  She 
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Worth  more  than  their  weight  in  gold 


*  V  v'  v  ^  ^ 


Even  this  actual  18th  century  scale,  designed  to  measure  accurately  the  gold  content  of  coins, 
could  not  estimate  the  true  value  of  these  CORMM  timepieces.  Made  with  authentic  gold  coins,  for  instance 
the  German  20  mark  piece,  the  U.S.A.  20 dollars,  the  French  Napoleon  III  1  OOfrancsand  thel'nglishC'ieorge\'  L I . 
their  value  far  exceeds  the  gold  content.  In  fact,  what  they  are  really  worth  will  only  be  evident  as  tinie  goes  by. 

As  fathers  pass  them  on  to  their  sons.  From  century  to  century.  I'or  their  quality  is  nicasiired 

in  generations,  not  in  years. 


Maitres  Artisans  d' Horlogerie 
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Les  Speciales.  an  unprecedented  collection  of  distinctive  models,  created  by  CORUM's  master  craftsmen, 
feature  reassuring  to  progressive  minds  -  now  also  available  with  an  electronic  quartz  movement,  and  water-resistant. 

Kor  a  brochure  write  to  CORUM.  2  301      Chaiix-de-Fonds.  .Switzerland. 
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holds  a  raised  goblet  in  one  hand,  and 
the  caption  reads,  "The  author  ad- 
monishes a  draught  of  warm  wine 
against  taking  chill." 

Several  old  menus  adorn  Segal's 
walls,  giving  us  an  idea  of  how  the  very 
rich  feasted.  One,  actually  a  palace 
purchase  record,  written  on  parch- 
ment, tells  us  that  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Louvre  given  by  Catherine  de' Medici 
January  14,  1586,  guests  ate  pheasant, 
lark,  and  veal,  and  for  dessert  they 
had  apple  tart.  Then  there  are  the  rich- 
ly embellished  menus  from  the  corona- 
tion banquets  of  Nicholas  and  Alexan- 
dra, rulers  of  all  the  Russias,  in  May 
1896.  Guests  dined  on  crab  soup, 
piroshki,  poularde  with  Finnish  mush- 
rooms, artichoke  salad,  and  ice  cream. 
The  collection's  most  valuable  menu 
items  are  probably  the  Star  Chamber 
Accounts  for  1591-94,  purchase 
records  for  banquets  that  followed 
English  cabinet  meetings.  On  January 
24,  1594,  for  example,  they  ate  oysters 
in  sweet  butter,  "green  fishes,"  her- 
ring, salmon,  pike,  crayfish,  lobsters, 
veal,  capons,  quail— and  apple  tart. 
Other  items  include  menus  of  meals 
served  in  the  households  of  English 
and  French  sovereigns  down  to 
George  V,  including  lavish  bills  of  fare 
from  the  courts  of  Louis  XIV,  XV, 
and  XVL  From  1790  is  a  menu  from 
France's  oldest  continuing  restaurant, 
the  Grand  Vefour  in  Paris.  And  from 
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For  company  and  expertise,  Segal  turns  to 
fellow  collector  Friederike  Snyder. 

the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  there 
is  a  profusion  of  Art  Nouveau  and  Art 
Deco  food  lists  from  gala  banquets  at 
aviation  and  fencing  clubs,  embassies, 
and  even  craftsmen's  guilds. 

Interest  in  things  culinary  came  nat- 
urally to  David  Segal.  His  father,  a 
successful  Washington,  D.C.,  lawyer, 
was  a  serious  epicure,  and  meals  in  the 
household  were  prepared  by  talented 
Chinese  chefs.  David  learned  to  use 
chopsticks  before  he  did  a  knife  and 
fork.  During  summers,  the  family  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Europe,  and  to- 
gether they  dined  in  the  great  restau- 
rants of  Europe.  Segal  recalls,  "In  the 
late  forties,  Alexandre  Dumaine  inher- 
ited the  mantle  of  being  France's 
greatest  chef.  Once  my  father  took  me 
to  lunch  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Cote  d'Or, 
in  Saulieu,  Burgundy,  where  he  pre- 
sided, and  I  was  very  impressed.  Here 
was  a  metier  practiced  to  perfection.  I 
took  home  movies  of  them  together, 
and  the  image  made  a  permanent 
impression." 

As  an  economist,  Segal  is  irritated 
with  the  academic  establishment  for 
its  underrating  of  the  importance  of 
cookbooks.  He  maintains  that  his  vol- 
umes contain  valuable  economic  and 
social  history.  But  his  enthusiasm  for 
culinary  history  flourishes  in  part 
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because  of  his  community.  He  con- 
tends that  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  lives,  is  the  American  center 
for  cookbook  authorities.  In  this  small 
academic  city  is  a  group  of  scholars, 
food  writers,  and  broadly  educated 
cooks  who  meet  each  month  for  an 
evening  devoted  to  food.  "In  April  of 
last  year,"  he  remembers,  "the  sub- 
ject was  garlic.  Everybody  brought  in 
some  unknown  information— a  Latin 
poem,  sources  on  its  medical  and  aph- 
rodisiac properties,  something  on  the 
invention  of  the  garlic  press,  a  Persian 
pun.  I  wager  more  scholarship  on  gar- 
lic was  presented  that  night  than  at  any 
other  time  or  place  hitherto.  And  the 
room  in  Adams  House  was  redolent 
with  the  garlicky  canapes  one  of  the 
members  had  prepared." 

A  bon  vivant  as  well  as  a  scholar  and 
connoisseur,  Segal  gets  enormous 
pleasure  from  the  chain  of  friendships 
and  stimulating  contacts  that  his  col- 
lection brings  him.  He  and  Friederike 
entertain  often,  and  Julia  Child,  anoth- 
er Cambridge  resident,  is  a  frequent 
guest.  Child  has  told  them  that  they  are 
the  only  amateur  cooks  in  Cambridge 
who  dare  to  have  her  to  dinner.  And 
what  did  they  last  serve  America's 
most  celebrated  cook?  "Scallops  Flor- 
entine, julienned  carrots,  romaine- 
and-avocado  salad,  sorbets  and  cook- 
ies, Rossigny-Compte  de  Vaut  1969," 
Friederike  replies  without  hesitation. 

In  spite  of  his  gregariousness,  Segal 
does  not  encourage  casual  visitors  to 
his  library.  "Unhke  a  painting,  a  book 
ages  a  little  every  time  it  is  shown,"  he 
says.  Indeed,  books  are  among  the 
most  fragile  of  all  antiques.  Every 
book  that  he  owns,  Segal  points  out, 
was  originally  published  in  editions  of 
thousands,  yet  in  each  case  only  one  or 
a  very  few  copies  survive. 

He  does  welcome  visits  from  other 
serious  collectors,  especially  those 
who,  like  himself,  are  not  rich  but  are 
resourceful  enthusiasts,  spurred  by 
their  love  of  the  chase  and  their  pas- 
sion for  old  cookery  books.  "Serious 
collectors  tend  to  know  their  books 
rather  well,"  he  observes.  "There  are 
several  wealthy  collectors  who  know 
their  cookery  books  less  well.  I  could 
neither  afford  nor  would  I  want  to  have 
a  collection  I  didn't  know  intimately. 
It  would  take  away  the  fun." 
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The  president  of  Braxton,  Braxton  and  Whipple 

sliOLild  never  write  a  friend  as 
president  of  Braxton,  Braxton  and  Wlipple. 


in  today's  society,  with  its  hectic.pace,  a 
personal  note  is  particularly  appreciated. 

For,  in  addition  to  what  is  written,  it  says 
something  more-that  you've  taken  time 
out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  express  your 
friendship 

However,  that  warm  gesture  is  not  com- 
patibly conveyed  on  a  business  letterhead 


The  answer,  of  course,  is  stationery  of 

your  own 

And  the  paper  that's  best  for  your  personal 
stationery  is  the  paper  that  the  best  companies 
value  for  theirs:  Crane 

Crane  papers  are  made  of  the  finest  fiber 
known  for  stationery;  100%  cotton 

Resulting  in  the  most  handsome  papers 


upon  which  your  thoughts  can  be  expressed 

At  the  finest  stores  you  know  Crane  &  Co, 
inc.  Daiton,  Massachusetts  01226 

Crane 

We've  been  taking'  your  words 
seriously  for  181  years. 


PORTRAITS 

OFA 
MARRIAGE 


HAYDEN  HERRERA 
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"I  suffered  two  grave  acci- 
dents in  my  life,"  the  Mexi- 
can painter  Frida  Kahlo 
once  said.  The  first  came  in 
1925,  her  seventeenth  year, 
when  a  Mexico  City  bus  in 
which  she  was  riding  collid- 
ed with  a  streetcar.  The 
crash  broke  her  right  leg, 
crushed  her  pelvis,  frac- 
tured her  spinal  column, 
and  caused  other  problems 
that  made  much  of  her  sub- 
sequent life  a  misery.  As  for 
the  other  accident,  it  was, 
she  said,  half  joking,  "Di- 
ego." Diego  Rivera,  the 
great  muralist  who  painted 
epic  leftist  messages  on 
public  walls,  married  Frida 
in  1929  after  his  two  previ- 
ous marriages  had  failed. 
He  was  perhaps  the  world's 
most  famous  painter  at  the 
time  and  certainly  a  great 
fabulator  and  philanderer- 
hard  to  live  with. 

The  two  accidents  were 
linked  by  Fridays  becoming 
a  painter.  Her  studies  in 
preparation  for  medical 
school  were  interrupted  by 
the  bus  crash.  "Without 
paying  much  attention," 
she  recalled  of  her  convales- 
cence, "I  began  to  paint." 
She  borrowed  brushes  and 
colors  from  her  German- 
born  father,  a  photographer 
and  amateur  painter,  and 
had  her  Mexican  mestiza 
mother  set  up  an  easel  that 
could  be  attached  to  her 
bed.  In  September  1926, 
Frida  produced  the  first  in 
what  would  be  a  long  series 
of  self-portraits.  It  was  an 
amateurish  piece,  but  it  had 
a  peculiar  intensity— a  feel- 
ing that  making  it  was  essen- 
tial to  her  well-being.  This 
quality,  one  that  was  to 
mark  all  her  painting,  great- 
ly appealed  to  Rivera.  Frida 
was,  he  said,  "the  only 
example  in  the  history  of  art 
of  an  artist  who  tore  open 
her  chest  and  heart  to  reveal 
the  biological  truth  of  her 
feelings  .  .  .  the  only  woman 
who  had  expressed  in  her 
work  an  art  of  the  feelings, 
functions,  and  creative 
power  of  woman." 

Frida  Kahlo  painted 


Hay  den  Herrera  is  the  au- 
thor of  Frida:  A  Biography 
of  Frida  Kahlo,  to  be  pub- 
lished later  this  year  by 
Harper  &  Row. 
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Frida  and  Diego  Rivera  on 
their  wedding  day,  August 
21,  1929. 


slowly  and  only  when  her 
health  allowed.  In  the  years 
before  her  death,  in  1954, 
she  produced  fewer  than 
200  works.  Meticulously 
painted  in  a  style  that  owes 
something  to  Mexican  folk 
art,  her  highly  personal  im- 
ages brought  her  recogni- 
tion in  her  lifetime— she  had 
one-woman  shows  in  New 
York,  Paris,  and  Mexico 
City.  But  true  fame  found 
her  posthumously.  In  the 
past  five  years,  major  Kahlo 
exhibitions  have  been 
mounted  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Another 
opens  this  month  at  Lon- 
don's Whitechapel  Gallery; 
it  will  then  travel  to  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  Baden-Ba- 
den. Wherever  the  work  is 
shown,  people  are  drawn  by 
Frida's  density  of  thought 
and  emotion.  So  devastat- 
ingly  frank  are  her  paintings 
that  looking  at  them  is  akin 
to  reading  her  intimate  dia- 
ry. "I  paint  my  own  reali- 
ty," she  said,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  reality  was 
determined  by  the  ups  and 
downs  of  her  marriage  to 
Diego  Rivera. 
ELEPHANT  AND  DOVE 

It  was  in  1928  that  Frida 
met  Diego.  She  was  19,  he 
41.  She  had  recovered  tem- 
porarily from  the  effects  of 
the  terrible  collision  and  had 
heard  that  Rivera  was  fin- 
ishing a  mural  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Education.  Fri- 
da went  thcie  even  though 
she  knew  him  only  by  sight. 
"Diego,  come  down,"  she 
tailed,  "i  have  come  to 


show  you  my  painting.  If 
you  are  interested  in  it,  tell 
me  so.  if  not,  likewise.  " 
The  300-pound  Rivera  lum- 
bered down  from  the  scaf- 
fold and  admired  what  he 
saw— both  the  art  and  the 
artist.  Frida  was  fresh,  di- 
rect, almost  feline.  Her  wit 
was  quick,  she  had  the 
vibrancy  of  youth,  and  she 
was  nearly  beautiful. 

To  the  consternation  of 
Frida's  parents,  who  ob- 
jected that  Rivera  was  twice 
Frida's  age  and  more  than 
twice  her  size— not  to  men- 
tion being  an  atheist  and 
Communist— the  courtship 
went  ahead.  On  August  21, 
1929,  they  wed.  The  Kahlos 
described  the  event  as  the 
"marriage  between  an  ele- 
phant and  a  dove." 

Actually,  Rivera  was 
closer  to  something  out  of 
Rabelais.  He  could  (and 
sometimes  did)  drink  an  en- 
tire bottle  of  tequila  in  four 
gulps.  For  him  to  consume 
an  entire  chicken  as  a  snack 
was  not  unusual.  He  wore  a 
Stetson  hat  and  a  big  pistol, 
which  he  loved  to  brandish. 
And  he  boasted  endlessly— 
that  he  had  fought  beside 
Lenin  in  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, had  been  asked  to 
run  for  the  Mexican  presi- 
dency, and  ate  girls'  flesh 
wrapped  in  a  tortilla;  this 
last,  he  declared,  was  just 
"like  the  tenderest  young 
pig."  He  knew  the  geniuses 
and  moguls  of  his  day,  from 
Leon  Trotsky  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Andre 
Breton.  As  for  women, 
well,  Rivera's  hospitality  to 
American  tourists,  interna- 
tional movie  stars,  and 
Mexican  models  knew  no 
bounds.  Because  he  was  so 
famous,  his  affairs  were 
well  publicized. 

For  the  most  part,  Frida 
kept  pace.  Magnetic,  intelli- 
gent, full  o( alcgria.  she  had 
her  share  of  admirers.  His 
infidelities  she  excused,  as- 
serting (hat  she  did  not  "be- 
lieve (ha(  (he  banks  of  a  riv- 
er suffer  for  le((ing  (he  wa(er 
run."  Nonc(heless,  friends 
recall  (hat  she  often  was 
made  miserable  by  Diego's 
womanizing.  Judging  from 
the  evidence  contained  in 
her  pain(ings,  she  cared- 
and  cared  deeply— abou(  Di- 
ego's every  feeling  and  act. 


Frida  Kahlo,  one 
of  Mexico's  finest 
painters,  left  a 
vivid  record  of  what 
life  with  her 
husband,  Diego 
Rivera,  was 
like  in  his 
fabulous  heyday. 


I 


Top  left:  Self-Portrait  with 
Cropped  Hair  (1940).  Left: 
Diego  and  Frida  1929-1944 
(1944).  Directly  above:  Self- 
Portrait  as  a  Tehuana 
(1943).  Right:  Photograph 
of  the  bedridden  Frida  at 
work  on  a  still  life  in  1952, 
while  Rivera  looks  on. 

Opposite  page,  above: 
The  Two  Fridas  (19J9).  Op- 
posite, right:  The  Love  Em- 
brace of  the  Universe,  the 
Earth  (Mexico),  Diego,  Me 
and  Sehor  Xolotl  (1949). 
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Frida  was,  Diego 
said,  "the  only 
example  in  the 
history  of  art  of  an 
artist  who  tore 
open  her  chest  and 
heart  to  reveal  the 
biological  truth 
of  her  feelings." 


THE  BIG  D 

The  first  example  in  her 
vivid  chronicle  of  marriage 
is  a  sort  of  wedding  portrait 
painted  two  years  after  the 
fact.  Frida  and  Die^o  Rive- 
ra, 1931.  The  couple's  rela- 
tionship is  clearly  a  little 
stiff.  They  face  forward 
rather  than  toward  each  oth- 
er, and  their  hands  are  only 
tentatively  clasped,  as  if 
they  were  new  partners,  not 
yet  familiar  with  the  intri- 
cate, intertwining  steps  of 
the  marriage  dance. 

In  this  portrait,  Rivera 
looks  immense  next  to  his 
bride.  He  is  portrayed  as  he 
saw  himself— the  great  artist 
wielding  his  palette  and 
brushes.  Similarly.  Frida 
plays  the  role  she  at  the  lime 
loved  best,  the  genius's 
adoring  wife.  He  turns  his 
head  slightly  away  from  her; 
his  arms  hug  his  sides.  She 
cocks  her  head  and  extends 
her  arms  in  his  direction.  It 
is  apparent  that  even  in  the 
first  years  of  marriage,  Fri- 
da knew  that  Diego  was 
unpossessable.  Her  aim  is 
clear:  at  the  very  center  of 
the  painting,  she  has  placed 
the  couple's  linked  hands. 
The  pivot  of  Frida  Kahlo's 
life  was  the  marriage  bond. 

Perhaps  with  a  secret 
twinkle,  she  has  given  the 
general  outlines  of  herself 
and  her  husband  the  same 
shape  as  the  initial  carved 
on  Diego's  belt— the  letter 
D.  In  her  early  married  life, 
as  well,  she  conformed  to 
the  shape  of  Rivera's  will, 
deferring  to  and  never  com- 
peting with  him.  embracing 
her  housewifely  duties  with 
imagination  so  that  his  life 
could  be  a  feast  for  the  eye. 
palate,  and  mind. 

Yet  for  all  of  (hat,  l"rida 
never  lost  track  ol  who  she 
was  or  what  she  wanted.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  in  this 
wedding  portrait  a  note  of 
willfulness  in  her  penetrat- 
ing eyes  and  of  humor  in  the 
mischievous  tilt  of  her  head. 
Frida  Kahio  seems  com- 
pletely self-possessed.  She 
evokes  a  type  of  woman 
familiar  in  Latin  countries— 
the  wife  who  assumes  the 
submissive  role  but  who  ac- 
tually runs  her  household 
and  manages  her  spouse 
with  a  deft  and  delicate 
dominance. 


MARCH  1982 
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Over  the  next  decade, 
Frida  achieved  some  suc- 
cess as  a  painter  and  Diego 
won  major  commissions, 
not  only  in  Mexico,  but  also 
in  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 
and  New  York.  Yet  two 
such  powerful  personalities 
were  bound  to  clash,  and 
they  did.  Both  had  love 
affairs,  she  most  notably 
with  Leon  Trotsky,  he  with 
Frida's  younger  sister.  By 
1939  they  agreed  to  divorce, 
blandly  explaining  that  it 
was  the  only  way  to  preserve 
their  friendship. 

The  day  when  the  divorce 
became  final,  Frida  was  fin- 
ishing her  first  large  paint- 
ing, The  Two  Fridas,  a  dou- 
ble self-portrait.  In  it,  one 
Frida  is  dressed  in  Diego's 
favorite  Mexican  costume, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  and  the  other 
wears  a  white  Victorian 
dress.  Although  the  two 
women's  faces  seem  impas- 
sive, the  tumultuous  sky  be- 
hind them  expresses  their 
true  feelings.  The  rents  in 
the  heavens  are  analogous 
to  the  wounds  in  Frida's 
psyche.  The  vast  empty 
space  in  which  the  women 
sit  reverberates  with  their 
loneliness.  Frida's  only 
companion  is  herself;  she 
holds  her  own  hand.  The 
double  self-portrait,  Frida 
said,  shows  the  duality  of 
her  personality:  a  consol- 
ing, nurturing  self  and  a  self 
that  was  a  passive  victim. 

Both  women's  hearts  are 
exposed  — a  bold  and 
straightforward  device  to 
show  pain  in  love.  Accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary,  the 
Tehuana  Frida  in  the  paint- 
ing represents  the  person 
Diego  loved;  near  her  lap 
she  holds  a  miniature  por- 
trait of  Rivera  as  a  child. 
Diego's  importance  is  un- 
derscored by  the  depiction 
of  the  miniature's  red  frame 
as  the  origin  of  the  blood 
vein  that  links  the  two  Fri- 
das. Significantly,  this  vein 
ends  with  the  rejected  Fri- 
da, the  one  in  European 
dress,  trying  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  from  Diego  with  a 
pair  of  surgical  forceps.  The 
attempt  fails,  however:  the 
blood  continues  to  drip 
on  her  dress.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  I'rida's  feel- 


ings concerning  the  divorce. 

That  fact  surfaces  again  in 
Self-Portrait  with  Cropped 
Hair,  painted  shortly  after 
the  divorce  came  through, 
when  Frida  actually  did  cut 
off  the  long,  black  hair  that 
Rivera  had  said  he  adored. 
In  the  painting,  sinister,  al- 
most animate  strands  of 
shorn  hair  spread  over  the 
earth;  she  holds  the  scissors 
defiantly  after  shearing  her 


sexuality.  In  this  painting, 
as  in  The  Two  Fridas,  the 
subject  has  destroyed  some 
source  of  vulnerability  and 
connectedness,  hoping  per- 
haps to  excise  the  part  of 
herself  that  holds  the  capac- 
ity to  love.  But  rather  than 
arresting  the  malignancy 
of  sorrow,  these  vengeful, 
macabre  acts  merely  height- 
en Frida's  desolation. 

The  Riveras'  divorce 
lasted  about  as  long  as  a  trial 
separation  does  today.  On 
December  8,  1940— Diego's 
fifty-fourth  birthday— they 
remarried  in  San  Francisco. 
"I'm  going  to  marry  Frida 
because  she  needs  me,"  Ri- 
vera blithely  told  the  press. 
But  the  fact  was  that  he 
needed  her,  too.  She  made 
sure  that  his  shirts  were 
washed,  his  finances  were 
straight,  his  favorite  meals 
appeared  on  time— whatev- 
er time  he  came  home.  Her 
lively  mind  and  sardonic  hu- 
mor amused  him.  Frida  also 
served  as  Diego's  ornament, 
the  priestess  in  his  temple. 
And  he  missed  all  that. 
A  CARNIVOROUS  FLOWER 

How  did  the  remarriage 
work?  The  evidence,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  is 
ambiguous.  In  Self-Portrait 
as  a  Tehuana,  1943,  Frida's 
pain  and  agitation  are  sup- 
pressed but  almost  palpa- 
ble. Her  love  and  longing  for 
Diego  made  her  deck  herself 
in  the  headdress  of  Tehua- 
nas,  with  its  bridal  ruffles 
and  veil.  Framed  by 
starched  white  lace,  her 
face  looks  perverse— a 


beautiful,  carnivorous  tropi- 
cal flower.  White  threads 
from  the  headdress  inter- 
twine with  black  lines  that 
spring  from  the  veins  of 
leaves  adorning  her  hair. 
This  network  of  tentacles 
seems  an  extension  of  Fri- 
da, a  path  of  energy  and 
feeling  that  unites  her  with 
the  world.  Conversely,  the 
tentacles  also  draw  the 
world  in,  as  if  into  a  web. 


Indeed,  Frida  has  trapped 
the  thought  of  her  mate  in 
a  miniature  portrait  of  Diego 
on  her  forehead. 

A  year  later,  she  painted 
Frida  and  Diego  1929-1944 
as  a  wedding-anniversary 
gift  for  him,  even  though 
they  were  living  apart.  The 
fragility  of  the  marriage 
bond  made  Frida  all  the 
more  anxious  to  possess  her 
manifestly  unpossessable 
husband.  So,  in  this  small 
portrait,  she  merged  her 
identity  with  his.  Their 
faces  form  a  single  head; 
they  share  a  single  neck. 
This  symbiotic  melding  of 
identities  is  a  far  cry  from  a 
harmonious  union;  the  two 
halves  of  the  spouses'  faces 
do  not  even  line  up.  Beyond 
that,  the  necklace  that  holds 
them  together  looks  like 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns;  it 
makes  the  marriage  bond 
seem  a  martyrdom. 

By  1949,  the  Riveras  ap- 
pear to  have  found  resolu- 
tion. That  year,  Frida 
painted  The  Love  Embrace 
of  the  Universe,  the  Earth 
(Mexico),  Diego,  Me  and 
Sehor  Xolotl.  Here,  Frida 
holds  Diego  in  an  embrace- 
not  a  stranglehold— and  she 
possesses  him  by  trans- 
forming him  into  the  child 
that  her  ruined  body  never 
allowed  her  to  have.  Here, 
finally,  with  her  husband- 
child  in  her  lap,  Frida  looks 
content.  The  adoring  bride 
of  the  1931  portrait  has 
become  the  strong,  nurtur- 
ing mother. 

This  union  is  sustained 


and  amplified  by  a  series  of 
love  embraces,  one  set 
within  another.  The  uni- 
verse, depicted  as  a  pre- 
Columbian  idol  only  half- 
materialized  out  of  the  sky, 
embraces  the  earth,  or  Mex- 
ico, which  is  represented  as 
a  cone-shaped  mountain 
with  a  face  and  arms  similar 
to  those  of  the  universe. 
Doubly  encompassed  by 
their  ancient  progenitors— 
once  on  the  earthly  and 
once  on  the  celestial  level— 
Frida  and  Diego  are  like  the 
Madonna  and  Child  en- 
throned in  a  pre-Columbian 
heaven. 

It  would  be  nice  to  report 
that  this  vision  of  ultimate 
harmony  persisted  to  the 
end,  but  art  is  tidier  than 
life.  As  Frida's  health  dete- 
riorated—she had  a  series  of 
spinal  operations  and  osteo- 
myelitis, and  she  suffered 
gangrene  of  the  right  leg— 
her  passion  for  her  husband 
intensified.  She  told  a 
friend:  "I  love  Diego  more 
than  ever  and  .  .  .  hopefully 
nothing  will  ever  happen  to 
him  because  the  day  he 
goes,  I  am  going  with  him, 
no  matter  what.  ...  He  is 
my  child,  my  son,  my  moth- 
er, my  father,  my  lover,  my 
husband,  my  everything." 
Rivera  was  not  so  ardent. 
He  never  ceased  philander- 
ing, and  the  sight  of  his 
wife's  suffering  appalled 
him  so  much  that  he  would 
leave  their  house  for  days 
on  end.  Still,  he  would 
always  return  and  care  for 
Frida  tenderly,  rocking  her 
to  sleep  with  soft  songs. 

When  she  died,  on  July 
13,  1954,  Diego  "became  an 
old  man  in  two  hours,"  a 
friend  says.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Rivera  wrote  that  on 
the  day  of  her  death,  "too 
late  now,  I  realized  that  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  my 
life  had  been  my  love  for 
Frida."  He  later  publicly 
expressed  his  wish  to  have 
his  ashes  mixed  "molecule 
by  molecule"  with  Frida's. 
As  it  turned  out,  her  ashes 
repose  in  her  Mexico  City 
house,  now  the  Frida  Kahlo 
Museum.  His  ashes  were 
sent  to  the  resting  place  of 
Mexico's  most  famous  citi- 
zens. La  Rotonda  de  los 
Hombres  Ilustres.  The  Ri- 
veras ended  apart. 


Frida  tried  to  destroy  a  source  of 
vulnerability  and  connectedness,  hoping 
perhaps  to  excise  the  part  of  herself 
that  holds  the  capacity  to  love.  But  these 
acts  merely  heighten  her  desolation. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
announces  the  sale  of  miniature  replicas  of  their 

famous  Jubilee  Sundial 


In  1977,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Silver  Jubilee,  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  commissioned  Brookbrae  Limited  of  London  to 
make  a  solid  bronze  sundial. 

Designed  by  Christopher  Daniel  FRAS,  FRIN,  FNI,  a  world  auth- 
ority on  sundials  and  sculpted  by  the  noted  English  artist  Edwin 
Russell  FRBS,  the  Jubilee  sundial  is  not  only  an  outstanding  example 
of  fine  contemporary  sculpture  but  probably  the  most  beautiful  and 
also  one  of  the  most  accurate  sundials  of  its  kind  ever  made. 

The  Museum  has  commissioned  the  same  team  to  make  twenty- 
five  miniatures  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  £895.00  (U.S.  J  1700). 
Each  sculpture  is  numbered  and  signed  by  the  sculptor.  Orders  are 
accepted  in  strict  rotation  and  the  purchaser  will  be  notified  of  his 
edition  number  and  estimated  date  of  despatch.  Since  the  edition 
world-wide  is  restricted  to  only  twenty  five,  we  recommend  placing 
your  order  as  soon  as  possible. 


Right  Solid  bronze  sculpture  on  green  marble  base.  Height  22  cms  (S'/a"); 
weight  4.26  kilos  (9  lbs  6V2  ozs).  Changeable  curved  dial  plates.  Packed  in  a 
portable  instrument  case. 

Above  Left  The  sculpture  depicts  twin  dolphins,  much  beloved  amongst  sea- 
faring people,  leaping  from  the  crest  of  a  wave.  Time  is  recorded  by  light 
penetrating  between  the  dolphins'  tails  onto  a  curved  dial  plate. 
Below  The  National  Maritime  Museum  in  its  beautiful  buildings  near  the  Thames 
at  Greenwich  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  maritime  museum  in  the 
world.  The  foundations  of  positional  astronomy  were  laid  at  Greenwich  with 
the  zero  degree  longitude  forming  the  basis  of  world  charts.  The  same  zero 
meridian  which  passes  through  the  Old  Royal  Observatory  is  also  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  world's  Time  system. 


ttien  lost  to  ttTe  post— our  memory 
In  that  moment  we  coll  Vrte  present,  life  is  perceived  by  ttie  senses  and  we  exist  in  tt>e  most  profound  sense, 
thten  from  tt^is  rrxxnent  our  mennory  is  bom  and  ttie  sensual  experierK^e  is  gone. 


We  are  an  international  arctiitectural  firm  ttxat  provides  for  ttx)se  few  discerning  individuals,  tt^e  ability 
to  repeat  a  sensual  experience  and  to  experierce  periods  in  tiistory  and  Ihe  future  as  ttiey  perceive  them. 

We  pursue  architecture  as  a  collective  three-dimerisional  art  form,  encompassirtg  the  determination  of 

the  essence,  selection  and  milling  of  rrxaterbl  and  tt>e  artists  ttx3t  bring  it  into  reality  Our  artists 
ortd  technology  create  a  three-dinnensiortal  environment  ttx3t  prompts  ttie  nnost  diverse  and  powerful 

sensual  experierx:es  imaginable. 

In  the  creation  of  a  piece  of  architecture  if  pursued  with  insight  and  great  skill,  one  moves  beyond 
an  enclosure  to  a  tarc|ible  extension  of  tt^  beirtg. 


finccRi^T€D  K)mes  coRPOH^ron 
DesicncK  mD  mims 

(503)635-6595 
u.<;.k 


TEN  THOUSAND 

WONDERFUL 

THINGS 


London's  annual 
Burlington  House  Fair 
ofifers  collectible  treasures 
from  all  epochs. 


Imagine  being  able  to  see  in  one  place 
10,000  art  objects  collectively  valued 
at  about  $80  million.  Imagine,  further, 
being  able  to  order  something  at  Lon- 
don's staid  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  to 
be  wrapped  up  so  that  it  can  be  instant- 
ly taken  home.  These  are  only  two  of 
the  attractions  that  make  the  second 
Burlington  House  Fine  Arts  and  An- 
tique Dealers'  Fair  an  event  in  the  por- 
tentous sense  of  the  word. 

The  Burlington  House  Fair  runs 
from  March  1 1  to  21 .  It  is  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  traditional  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Fair  and  the  Antique  Deal- 
ers' Fair,  which  was  previously  held  at 
Grosvenor  House.  About  60  exhibi- 
tors will  display  their  varied  treasures 
in  Burlington  House.  And  since  the 
1830  cutoff  date  on  pieces  has  now 
been  extended  to  1930,  visitors  will 
view  fine  works  in  Victorian,  Art  Nou- 

A  rare  and  finely  painted  miniature  by 
Violet  Brunton,  1925,  in  a  silver  }>ilt 
frame  (b'M"  x  4")  by  the  Enf^lish  Arts 
and  Crafts  Movement  designer  Omar 
Ramsden,  1927.  Estimated  value: 
$25,000.  D.  S.  Lavender.  6.?  South 
Molton  Street,  London  Wl . 


ISABELLE  ANSCOMBE 

veau,  and  Art  Deco  styles  as  well  as 
older  objects. 

Each  piece  sold  during  the  ten  days 
of  the  fair  will  be  replaced,  so  that  this 
display  of  thoroughbred  quality  will 
become  a  fascinating,  ever  changing 
spectacle.  There  will  be  old-master 
paintings,  topographical  prints,  and 
Chinese  drawings.  For  those  whose 
taste  runs  to  decorative  arts,  there  will 
be  everything  from  clocks,  to  snuff- 
boxes, to  early  medieval  silver 
spoons.  Also  glass,  English  furniture, 
astronomical  instruments,  and  tele- 
scopes. Similarly,  prices  will  range 
from  the  humble  ($20)  to  the  astronom- 
ical ($50,000  and  up). 

Ever  since  1937,  the  Burlington 
House  Fair  has  been  held  under  royal 
patronage.  This  year,  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  the  fair's  patron.  H.M.  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother,  are  loan- 
ing pieces  from  private  royal  collec- 
tions for  a  special  exhibition  at  the  fair 
on  the  theme  "Connoisscurship  and 
Collecting."  In  so  doing  thc\  have  set 
an  inspiring  example  to  all  collectors, 
from  the  most  daring  and  dedicated  to 
the  neophyte  who  has  nothing  hut  glo- 
rious aspirations. 
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A  rare  English  armorial  goblet  en- 
graved with  the  inscription  "God  Save 
King  George"  (George  II),  c.  1730. 
Estimated  value:  $6,000.  Maureen 
Thompson,  34  Kensington  Church 
Street,  London  W8. 

Still  life  by  the  Dutch  artist  Jan  van  de 
Velde  (c.  1620-1662),  signed  and  dat- 
ed 1644.  Estimated  value:  $200,000. 
Robert  Noortman  Gallery,  8  Bury 
Street,  London  SWl;  Brod  Gallery, 
24  St.  James's  Street,  London  SWl. 

An  English  giltwood  specimen  console 
table  with  antico  marble  top  and  simu- 
lated marble  at  the  base,  c.  1750.  The 
table  is  in  the  manner  ofMathias  Lock 
(active  c.  1740-1777),  a  pioneer  of  the 
English  Rococo  style,  and  was  proba- 
bly a  trade  sample;  although  of  regu- 
lar shape,  the  details  of  masks  and 
swags  differ  to  display  to  clients  the 
skill  of  the  carver.  In  the  region  of 
$60,000.  Stair  &  Company  Ltd.,  120 
Mount  Street,  London  Wl . 
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Early-18th-ccntniy  Chinese  paint iiii^ 
of  the  Kan^xi  period  show  inii  lotus 
flowers.  In  the  re^iion  of  $6,000.  OJile 
Cavendish.  14  Lowndes  Street.  Lon- 
don SWL 


A  f^old  and  enamel  wateii  i:iven. 
aeeordinii  to  Janiily  tradition,  to  Hisli- 
op  William  .laxon  h\  Charles  I  for 
attendinii  him  on  the  scaffold  at  his 
execution  on  January  JO,  1649.  I'/y  in 
diameter,  it  was  made  hy  Edward 
East,  the  kini^'s  watchmaker.  Price 
on  application.  S.  J.  I'hillips  Ltd.. 
New  liond  .Street,  London  \VI . 

Ai^ate  and  pink  aventnrine  carvin\:  of  a 
litter  ofpii;lets  hy  Carl  Idheri^e  hear- 
in  the  siiinatnre  of  the  chief  works 
master.  Micliael  Perkin,  c.  1900.  I  his 
little  life-size  model  f/  VV  x  I 'A")  i,\ 
exceptionally  rare:  the  only  other 
known  variation  is  in  the  nyyal  collec- 
tion at  Sandriniiham.  Price  availahle 
on  application.  Wart  ski.  14  draft  on 
Street.  London  Wl . 
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Kent-Groombridge 

Tunbridge  Wells  5  miles.  Charing  Cross/ 
Cannon  Street  50/55  minutes. 

A  Superb  XV  Century  Timber  Framed 
House  in  a  commanding  position  with 
distant  views 

3  Reception  Rooms.  Principal  Suite.  Guest 
Suite.  5  Further  Bedrooms  and  Bathroom. 
Domestic  Quarters.  Good  Garaging.  Heated 
Swimming  Pool.  Beautiful  Garden  and 
woodland. 
About  7  Acres 

Lewes  Office,  201  High  Street  (07916)  5411 

(Ref.  6BD1739) 


Wiltshire/Gloucestershire 

Cirencester  9  miles.  Swindon  11  miles. 
Paddington  55  mins.  by  H.S.T.  M4  (J  15) 
14  miles. 

Attractive  Manor  House  of  XVII  Century 
Origin  in  an  unspoilt  yet  very  accessible 
village 

Reception  Hall.  3  Reception  Rooms. 

6  Bedrooms.  2  Bathrooms.  Central  Heating. 

Useful  ranges  of  outbuildings.  Excellent  2 

bedroomed  cottage.  Attractive  well  stocked 

walled  garden.  Swimming  Pool.  Tennis  court. 

Paddock. 

About  5.1  Acres 

London  Office  01-629  7282  and 

Cheltenham  Office  (0242)  45444 

(Ref.  1AC6175) 


Strutt  8  Parker# 


13  HiU  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  WlX  8DL  Telephone  01-629  7282  Telex  8955508 

Canterbury,  Chelmsford,  (.helicnham,  (.hcshirc,  hdinburgh,  Grantham,  Ipswich,  Lewes,  Norwich,  Sahsbury  and  as  Struii  &  I'arkcr,  Watts  &  Co  at  Harrogate,  Northallerton  and  Barnard  Castle 


DATE  STONE  FARM 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 

The  setting  for  this  gracious  31-acre  gentleman's  farm  is  a  private 
valley  nestled  in  famed  Bucks  County.  The  museum-quality  farm- 
house, dating  back  to  1711,  is  beautifully  preserved  with  original 
appointments  throughout.  Full  complement  of  farm  dependen- 
cies. One  hour  from  Philadelphia  and  under  a  two-hour  drive  from 
New  York  City. 

$700,000  Brochure  ?fC6-06 


WATERSIDE 
Lattington,  New  York 

Sequestered  on  over  8'.-  landscaped  waterlroni  acres,  this  ele- 
gant 1920's  Georgian  manor  offers  sweeping  views  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  Extensively  remodeled,  the  17-room  interior  boasts  high 
ceilings,  antique  fireplaces  and  oak  parquet  floors  throughout. 
Situated  in  a  prestigious  community  with  exceptional  recreation 
facilities. 

$1,300,000  Brochure  #C  1-128 


FRENCH-INSPIRED  CONTEMPORARY 
West  Columbia,  Texas 

A  convenient  one  hour  commute  to  downtown  Houston,  this 
wooded  estate,  overlooking  a  lovely  lagoon,  is  situated  in  a  pres- 
tigious country  club  community.  The  16-room  residence,  a  show- 
case of  contemporary  French-inspired  design,  is  complete  with 
its  own  indoor  swimming  pool.  Surrounded  by  superbly-designed 
landscaping  with  two-story  guest  house. 

$685,000  Brochure  #C  15-24 


GREENWICH  MANOR 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Originally  built  for  one  of  .America's  most  promment  families,  this 
17-room  English  Country  manor  provides  the  luxury  of  space, 
style  and  accommodation  that  have  attracted  people  to  Green- 
wich from  around  the  world.  The  9-plus  acres  of  grounds  offers  a 
guest  cottage,  tea  house,  formal  gardens,  150'  diameter  reflect- 
ing pool  and  equallv  dramatic  swimming  pool. 
$1,900,000  Brochure  ffC4-n 


QUAKER  HILL  ESTATE 
Pawling,  New  York 

This  distinguished  19th  Century  estate,  encompassing  14  open 
acres,  is  located  in  a  prestigious  township,  renowned  for  its  rural 
yet  sophisticated  atmosphere.  Built  over  150  years  ago  with  an 
expansive  wing  added  in  the  1940's,  the  13-room  residence  offers 
a  vibrant  Colonial  spirit  with  hand-crafted  original  woodwork, 
rich  paneling  and  fireplaces  in  every  main  room.  The  extensive 
property  includes  a  seasonal  guest  house,  caretaker's  residence, 
cottage,  pool  and  tennis  court. 

$525,000  Brochure  -/CI- 102 


LITTLE  Hl'NTIN(;  CKKEK  LOIHIE 
Catoctin  Furnace,  Frederick  County,  Maryland 

One  hour  from  Washmglon,  D.C.  lhi>  cMi.uikImi.ii  v  ;i83-acre 
mountain  retreat  boasts  exceptional  tishmg  and  hunting  and  com- 
plete recreation  facilities  including  a  swmiming  pool,  game 
courts  and  several  t)arl)e(|ue  pits.  Ideal  as  a  coiilerence  center, 
recreational  club  or  multi-family  compound,  buildings  include  an 
entertainment  pavilion  and  four  residences,  completi'ly  furnished 
and  outfitted. 

,$3,()0(),0()0  Brochure  «C17-15 


Sotheby's 


International  Realty 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021,  Tel.  212/472-3  465 
NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  lOS  ANGELES  •  WASHINGTON,  DC  •  WARRENTON,  VA.  •  BOSTON  -ATLANTA 
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Private  Estate  In  Famous 
Recreation  Area. 

Southern  Pines,  NC:  Indian  Springs,  14.8  acres  with  glorious  gardens, 
flowing  springs  and  a  large,  free-form  swimming  pool,  features  a  dis- 
tinguished, 12-room  (5  bedrooms)  residence  with  a  drawing  room  ideal  for 
entertaining.  Proximity  to  the  nation's  best  golf,  tennis  and  hunting  with 
no  fewer  than  27  golf  courses  just  minutes  away.  Three  solidly  built 
kennels,  and  room  for  a  stable  on  the  property.  The  5  landscaped  acres 
are  a  wonderful  mixture  of  lawn,  flowers,  old  majestic  trees  and  vegetable 
patches.  $550,000.  Brochure  C-816195. 


Premier  Hunt  Country  Farm. 

Southern  Pines,  NC:  Fox  Box  Farm's  173  acres  make  it  the  largest  avail- 
able property  in  this  premier  fox  hunting  area.  Recently  built  stable  has  5 
stalls,  tack  room  and  paddock  areas.  Horses  have  36  acres  of  pastures.  The 
county  house  was  restored  with  professional  remodeling  and  decorating 
in  1977.  Its  8  rooms  include  4  bedrooms.  Four  fireplaces  cheer  the  main 
rooms  Guests  are  lodged  in  a  charming  little  studio  with  bath.  Great 
golfing  nearby.  $1,070,000.  Brochure  C-816186. 


Genteel  Southern  Estate. 

Kingstree,  Williamsburg  County,  SC:  Holly  Tree  Plantation  is  132  acres  of 
farmland,  woods  and  lavishly  landscaped  grounds  presided  over  by  a 
6.000  sq.  ft.  manor  house  with  a  total  of  12  luxurious  and  opulent  rooms 
(including  5  bedrooms).  Elaborate  wood  paneling,  fireplaces,  front  and 
rear  foyers,  long  entrance  hall.  Grounds  include  a  lovely  pond  and  acres  of 
lawns.  A  total  of  16  satellite  buildings,  including  staff  houses,  pond  house, 
carriage  house,  and  6-stall  stable  are  connected  by  brick-lined  walkways. 
Up  to  40  acres  in  tillable  land.  $1,500,000.  Brochure  C-816202. 


Previews  inc 

"The  First  Name  in  Fine  Real  Estate" 

309  Royal  Poinciana  Plaza 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
(305)832-7131 
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GUIDE  EMER 


IN  24  COUNTRIES 
EUROPE'S  LEADING  ANTIQUES 
&  ART  DIRECTORY 


Over  70,000  names  and  addresses 
listed  by  countries,  towns,  streets  and 
classifications  -  with  map  sections 


For:  Antique  Dealers 

Antiquarian  Booksellers 
Exhibitions,  Fairs 
Flea  Markets 
Packers,  Transporters,  etc. 
Picture  .Galleries 
Restorers,  Trade  Suppliers 

Please  send  me  the  new  Guide  Emer  1981/1982. 
I  enclose  cheque/P.O.  for  the  sum  of  £17.50  (UK 
only),  $49.50  (Overseas).  Post  and  Insurance  Free. 

I 

Charge  my  credit  card  No  


Signature . 


Access  □  VisaD  Mastercharge/Mastercard  □ 
Eurocard  □ 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Please  return  with  remittance  to  Sales  Department: 
Hilmarton  Manor  Press,  Calne,  Wiltshire,  SNll 
8SB,  England.  Telephone:  Hilmarton  (0249  76)  208 


Advertising  Department:  G.  Gillingham 
4  Crediton  Hill,  London  NW6  IHP. 
Tel.  01-435  5644. 


Attention:  Dealers  and  Collectors. 


For  information  phone  1  800  223  1087 
in  New  York  phone  212  751  8891 


Pay  only  $45  cash  on  your  next 
antiques  purchase  in  Britain. 


Liinouncing  a  unique  and  exciting  interna  - 
[cmal  buyers  card  for  art  and  antique 
uyers.  Like  American  Express  or  Diner's 
^rd  it's  quick  and  convenient. 
L  PASSPORT  BUYERS  CARD 
rill  open  doors  to  the  U.K!s  leading  art  and 
ntique  dealers.  Present  it  and  you  will 
sceive  instant  credit  and  attentive  service. 
ASSPORT  prompdy  settles  the  account 
n  your  behalf,  and  you  won't  pay  for  the 
urchase  and  shipping  until  the  goods  have 
rrived  in  your  home  country. 

ree  Dealer  Directory 

Ls  a  card  holder  you  automatically  receive 
copy  of  the  new  Dealer  Directory, 
t  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
sgistered  dealers,  and  details  their  special - 
ies.  You  are  also  given  a  free  subscription 
D  the  quarterly  "Antiques  Across  the  World!' 

omplete  Shipping 
iervice  available 

ASSPORT  will  handle  all  shipping 
rrangements,  including  door-to-door,  all- 
isks  insurance.  The  dealer  will  be  able  to 
ive  you  an  on-the-spot  quotation  which 


includes  the  cost  of  delivery  to  your  home 
address. 

We  can  help  you  find  it 

At  your  request,  PASSPORT  will  arrange 
your  U.K.  itinerary,  accommodation  and 
courier  service.  In  addition,  we'll  put  you  in 
touch  with  dealers  specializing  in  what  you 
are  looking  for. 

International  Service 

With  offices  in  London,  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  TokyoandHongKong,PASSPORT 
can  offer  you  a  truly  international  service. 
And  it  costs  far  less  than  you'd  think.  Just 
U.S.  $20  for  the  enrolment  and  U.S.  $25  for 
your  annual  subscription  (or  the  equivalent 
in  your  local  currency).  To  avail  yourself  of 
the  unique  PASSPORT  facilities,  please 
complete  the  application  form  below. 

Youll  know  a  Passport 
dealer  when  you  see  one 

All  registered  PASSPORT  dealers  display  this  decal 
in  their  windows.  It  signifies  that  you'll  be  made 
welcome  inside,  and  assured  of  the  most  attentive, 

expert  service. 


Carry  a  Passport 
International  Buyers  Card 

For  only  U.S.  $25  annual  subscription  this 
unique  scheme  offers  you:- 

*  A  buyers  card  recognised  by  most  U.K. 
art  and  antique  dealers. 

*  histant  credit  at  any  registered 
PASSPORT  dealer. 

^  Your  purchase  and  shipping  costs  are  not 
payable  until  the  goods  have  arrived  in  your 
home  country. 

*  Free  copy  of  the  PASSPORT  Dealer 
Directory  and  free  subscription  to  'Antiques 
Across  the  World! 

*  Shipping  and  insurance  arrangements 
made  on  your  behalf. 

*  Itinerary,  accommodation  and  courier  in 
the  U.K. arranged  for  you  at  your  request. 


niro  PASSPORT  EXPORT  Sl-RVK  J-S  LUX,        c  ndi  hj 
P.O.Box  1, Richmond, Surrey  TW^  4AI-,i:nKlaiul. 
Telephone:  London  01-878 1^12. 

Please  send  mc  a  PASSPOR  T  IN  THRNA  TIONAL  BIIYI-:R'S  (  AKl). 
and  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  the  H.K.aiiliquc  dealers' directory. 
Bill  me  U.S.  $45  (or  equivalent  in  liKal  currency)  to  cover  the  enrolment 
fee  of  U.S.  $20  and  first  annual  subscription.  I  authorise  PASSPOR  I" 
to  contact  my  bankers  for  a  reference. 


Passporf 

The  International  Buyer's  Card 


My  Name- 


Billing  address- 


Chcck  here  ('heck  here 
il  bllsinrs^    i(  private 
address  residence 

□  □ 


-Telephone- 


City 

State/Zip 

rniinrry 

Requested  credit  limit 

Ranlr  \Iamp 

Rank  A/r  Mn 

Ronlr  AHHrf«:«  

State/Zin 

Counrrv 

INVESTORS  FILE 


OCEANIC  FAKES  AND  FINDS 

ROBIN  DUTHY 


The  market  for  primitive  art  has,  in 
general,  risen  remarkably  although 
sporadically  during  the  last  decade. 
Some  sectors  are  up  by  as  much  as 
1 .000  percent,  while  others  have  bare- 
ly moved  at  all.  Before  we  turn  to  an 
examination  of  the  market  for  Oceanic 
art.  however,  a  few  clarifications  seem 
necessary,  starting  with  the  word 
'■primitive.'"  As  applied  to  art.  it  refers 
to  a  style  produced  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  development  of  a  nation  or  race.  In 
the  West,  the  word  still  has  a  distinctly 
condescending  ring  to  it.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  Maori  art  of  New  Zealand, 
for  example,  it  refers  to  works  of  art 
that  were  created  when  Maori  culture 
was  at  its  zenith. 

Most  so-called  civilized  art  depends 
on  the  imitation  of  reality  or  makes  use 
of  a  marginal  distortion  of  reality  to 
achieve  its  effect.  But  imitation  was 
usually  not  the  chief  priority  for  a 
primitive  artist.  Masks  or  representa- 
tions of  the  facesof  gods  were  intended 


Club  heads  from  the  Ionian  Islands. 


to  inspire  awe  and  even  terror  in  the 
spectator.  "Civilized"  spectators, 
though,  usually  dismissed  them  as  gro- 
tesque. Indeed,  there  is  a  general 
reluctance  to  recognize  that  any  arti- 
facts of  primitive  societies  can  be  art. 

A  favorite  argument  for  dismissing 
these  artifacts— and  it  is  not  the  only 
one— is  that  purely  functional  objects 
do  not  belong  in  the  realm  of  art  at  all. 


Robin  Dnihy  is  the  edifor  of  the  Alter- 
native Investment  Report. 
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This  criterion  has  been  used  rather 
loosely  by  detractors  of  primitive  art. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  roof  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  was  put  on  to  make 
life  drier,  warmer,  and  more  comfort- 
able for  the  worshipers  beneath.  Its 
decoration  by  Michelangelo  was  in  a 
sense  incidental  to  its  primary  pur- 
pose. Similarly,  a  Tongan  Islands  club 
was  made  primarily  for  cracking  ene- 
mies over  the  head;  its  elaborate  deco- 
ration cannot  rationally  be  said  to  have 
helped  the  club  to  function  more  effec- 
tively. Therefore,  the  carving  on  the 
club,  like  the  painting  on  the  Sistine 
ceiling,  should  be  considered  art. 

The  quibbles  about  whether  primi- 
tive works  can  be  considered  art  fall  at 
the  marketplace.  Buyers,  at  least,  con- 
sider primitive  artifacts  to  be  art— so 
much  so  that  the  market  in  all  primitive 
art  has  been  awash  with  fakes  for 
many  years.  There  are  three  main 
types  of  fake: 

►  The  modern  "tourist"  facsimiles 
or  replicas,  which  because  of  their 
"primitiveness"  may  appear  to  the 
uninitiated  to  be  genuine  antique  ob- 
jects. These  may  be  sold  with  intent  to 
deceive. 

►  The  early  works  commissioned  in 
the  early  1900s  showing  contrived  or 
unoriginal  traits.  The  reproductions 
were  to  supply  European  demand. 

►  The  pure  forgeries  deliberately 
made  to  swindle. 

Visitors  to  Port  Moresby  in  New 
Guinea,  Honiara  in  the  British  Solo- 
mons, and  other  contemporary  trading 
posts  for  primitive  art  will  no  doubt 
have  been  offered  seemingly  old 
masks  and  figures  by  traders  in  hotels 
and  dusty  old  shops,  often  labeled 
"native  original,"  "19th-century,"  or 
from  some  named  village.  Despite 
such  labels,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
buy  genuine  pieces  in  the  field  today. 
Most  areas  were  cleared  out  several 
years  ago,  and  even  though  many 
objects  on  offer  have  an  eroded, 
worm-eaten  appearance,  most  of  them 
are  of  poor  quality. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  two  Euro- 
peans, Robieson  and  Little,  began  to 
fake  Maori  artifacts,  some  of  which 
found  their  way  into  museums  and  oth- 
er important  collections  in  the  I92()s 


Maori  jood  l->o\vl  made  of  wood. 


and  1930s.  Some  have  a  value  in  their 
own  right.  But  now  the  whole  field  is 
overshadowed  by  big-time  forgers, 
and  collectors  should  be  wary.  Prices 
today  are  extremely  unpredictable  and 
in  the  recent  past  have  moved  errati- 
cally. In  1978  prices  in  many  areas  rose 
far  too  fast.  A  slide  subsequently  took 
place.  Today  the  middle  of  the  market 
is  very  soft,  although  prices  for  the  fin- 
est pieces  with  indisputable  prove- 
nances have  continued  to  rise.  Still, 
collectors  with  imagination  and 
knowledge  can  make  some  remark- 
ably shrewd  purchases. 


MELANESIA 

Melanesian  art  is  principally  that  of 
Papua  New  Guinea  and  that  of  the 
island  groups  to  the  east— the  Solo- 
mons. New  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz, 
Fiji,  and  New  Caledonia.  Overall,  the 
field  has  proved  a  very  poor  invest- 
ment over  the  last  decade.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  areas  to  be  revalued  over 
the  1968-72  period,  and  prices  moved 
too  quickly  in  relation  to  the  quality  of 
the  carving  and  the  number  of  collec- 
tors to  support  the  market.  There  has 
also  been  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
market  arising  from  the  discovery  of 
numerous  fakes.  In  addition  it  was  not 
sufficiently  recognized  that  carving 
schools  that  had  been  reestablished  by 
missionaries  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  were  producing  a  consider- 
able volume  of  material  of  very  mixed 
quality. 

At  the  peak  of  the  market,  in  1970, 
almost  anything  from  the  Sepik  River 
area  could  command  several  hundred 
dollars.  Hook  figures  that  were  sus- 
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pended  from  the  ceiling  to  hang  bags  of 
food  out  of  the  reach  of  rats  were 
fetching  between  $600  and  $K200. 
Many  cult  figures  were  fetching  even 
more.  Today,  prices  have  fallen  to  the 
$150  to  $200  range. 

Serious  ethnologists  are  worried  by 
the  mass  of  "airport  art."  sold  to  the 
tourists  who  flock  to  the  area.  This 
meretricious  category  is  threatening  to 
affect  the  culture  of  the  whole  region. 
Because  tourists  show  no  discrimina- 
tion whatsoever,  the  carvers  see  no 
point  in  producing  fine  work,  if  shoddy 
work  sells  just  as  readily. 

Collectors  need  to  beware  of  Mela- 
nesian  material  purporting  to  be  100 
years  old.  The  tropical  climate  makes 
it  unlikely  that  the  pieces  in  question 
could  really  have  lasted  so  long.  And 
the  activity  of  termites  cuts  down  the 
life  of  almost  every  wooden  artifact  in 
the  area.  Furthermore,  figures  were 
often  carved  with  one  ceremony  in 
mind  and  thrown  away  afterwards. 
Even  so,  scare  stories  of  fakes  need 
not  deter  serious  collectors  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  field.  Although  Mela- 
nesian  material  has  on  the  whole  per- 
formed badly  for  the  last  ten  years, 
small  sculptures  of  real  quality  can  be 
bought  in  the  $1,000  to  $10,000  range. 
These  seem  good  value  in  comparison 
with  the  admittedly  rarer  Polynesian 
sculptures. 

Fijian  items,  too,  bring  exceptional- 
ly high  prices.  Fijian  figures  that  cost 
$800  to  $1,000  in  1970  are  now  going 
for  $12,000  to  $16,000.  Fiji  is  best 
known  for  the  clubs  that  were  made  in 
considerable  numbers  for  sailors  and 
tourists  between  1840  and  1900.  Prices 
for  these  have  risen  only  gradually, 
probably  by  no  more  than  $200  today, 
although  an  example  with  fine  decora- 
tion and  substantial  weight  might  fetch 

Maori  treasure  box. 


Wooden  support  figure  from  Hawaii. 

as  much  as  $1,000.  Some  dealers  look 
to  Fijian  clubs  for  a  revaluation  as 
soon  as  the  market  pulls  out  of  its 
present  lethargy. 

The  level  of  cultural  achievement 
varied  considerably  from  one  area  or 
island  to  another.  One  group  of  carv- 
ings that  appears  fairly  frequently  at 
auction  are  the  limewood  spatulas  of 
the  Trobriand  Islands.  These  spatulas 
were  used  to  dispense  the  preparation 
of  betel  nut,  which  both  men  and 
women  chewed  for  its  narcotic  effect. 
The  handles  of  the  spatulas  were  often 
very  finely  carved  with  human  and  ani- 
mal motifs.  Prices  for  these  have 
moved  against  the  general  downward 
trend  of  Melanesian  artifacts.  Some 
pieces  that  brought  $20  to  $100  in  1970 
can  now  be  purchased  in  the  $80  to 
$400  range. 

Looking  ahead,  we  see  that  prices  in 
the  Melanesian  market  basically  de- 
pend on  the  extent  to  which  people  in 
the  developed  world  will  be  drawn  to 
these  unfamiliar  and  often  frighlening 
objects.  In  time,  it  is  likely  that  most 
primitive  art  will  itself  lose  its  frighten- 
ing aspects  more  and  more  for  collec- 
tors, who  may  then  be  able  to  value  it 
dispassionately  for  its  aesthetic  prop- 
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erties.  Meanwhile,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  interest  on  the  part  of  Mel- 
anesians  in  their  ou  n  heritage,  so  the 
field  is  left  almost  entirely  to  collectors 
in  the  developed  world. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

Maori  art  has  been  one  of  the  stron- 
gest performing  sectors  of  the  whole 
primitive-art  market.  Ever  since  Cap- 
tain Cook's  arrival  in  New  Zealand  in 
1769,  the  Maoris  have  been  a  subject 
of  fascination  to  more  "'civilized'" 
races.  The  various  objects  presented 
to  Captain  Cook  were  described  as 
■'artificial  curiosities"— at  a  time 
when  "artificial"  also  had  the  meaning 
"skillfull)  made." 

Since  1970.  good-quality  Maori  ob- 
jects have  increased  in  value  by  about 
1.000  percent.  One  reason  for  the 
strength  of  the  Maori  market  is  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  imaginati\  e 
work  that  was  produced.  The  car\er.  a 
respected  craftsman  throughout  PoK  - 
nesia,  was  especially  highly  regarded 
in  New  Zealand,  where  the  standard 
was  consistentK  high.  .As  a  result,  the 
average  value  of  Maori  art  rose  much 
faster  than  other  Oceanic  sectors  and 
seems  to  have  withstood  the  recent 
shakeout  better.  The  main  interest 
now  comes  from  collectot  s  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  New  Zealand  itself. 

The  development  of  Maori  society 
makes  it  difficult  to  dale  their  car\  ings 
v\  ith  much  certaints .  Much  of  the  ear- 
liest material.  itichKlnig  repicsenta- 
tions  of  Maori  gods,  was  destroyed  in 
the  wars  with  English  settlers  in  the 
mid  1800s.  ()nl\  a  few  pieces  are  occa- 
sionalK  e\ca\alcd  tVorn  bogs  where 
they  may  have  been  thiown  to  escape 
attention.  The  Maoris  had  been  con- 
verted to  ChristianitN  by  the  1840s.  but 
the  missionaries  ri>und  lhe\  had  so 
demoralized  the  people  in  the  process 
that  they  decided  to  encourage  the 
Maoris  to  resume  their  traditional 
carving  of  tikis  (little  greenstone  tie 
ures),  feather  boxes,  and  masks  — 
despite  the  fact  that  these  were  associ- 
ated with  their  pagan  past.  There  was 
therefore  a  major  Maori  revival  be- 
tween I860  and  1900.  when  a  vast 
quantity  of  carved  goods  was  pro- 
duced for  use  by  the  people  them- 
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Cook  Islands  fertility  figure. 


selves  as  well  as  for  foreign  visitors  to 
the  islands. 

Even  today,  meeting  houses  are  still 
being  built  by  the  Maoris,  and  similar  if 
not  identical  carvings  are  being  pro- 
duced. The  dating  of  gable  ornaments 
and  door  lintels  calls  for  a  practiced 
eye.  The  modern  carvings  executed 
with  steel  tools  have  a  different  feel 
and  often  display  a  profusion  of  zig- 
zags which  were  seldom  found  on  the 
earliest  pieces.  Indeed,  anything  dat- 
ing from  earlier  than  1 830.  when  Maori 
work  was  more  or  less  untainted  by 
Western  influences,  is  extremely  rare 
and  fetches  a  very  high  price. 

The  carving  of  ornaments  on  Maori 
canoes  shows  an  artistry  that  unpreju- 
diced foreigners  have  appreciated  for 
many  decades.  A  fine  example  that 
sold  for  S2.8()()  in  1969  made  S8().0()0 
when  resold  in  1977.  Tikis  most  fre- 
quently came  on  the  market.  These 
pieces  now  fetch  anywhere  from  %()()() 
to  S 10. ()()().  representing  a  jump  of 
about  1.000  percent  over  the  decade. 
Tikis  are  now  being  ingeniously  faked 
in  Paris,  and  collectors  should  take 
second  or  third  opinions  before  spend- 
ing considerable  sums  on  them.  The 
treasure  boxes  made  to  hold  the  lealh- 
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ers  of  the  now  extinct  huia  bird  are 
also  regularly  seen  in  the  market. 
These  were  generally  hung  from  the 
rafters  and  are  usually  finely  worked 
all  over.  The  price  range  for  these  was 
$60  to  $120  in  1970  and  has  now 
reached  $400  to  $700  or  more, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  carv- 
ing. Patiis,  or  hand  clubs,  which  often 
are  offered  for  sale,  provide  a  reason- 
ably good  guide  to  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. They  have  risen  by  600  percent  to 
800  percent  since  1970. 


AUSTRALIA 

As  nomadic  hunters,  the  Australian 
aborigines  had  no  use  for  the  compara- 
tively wide  range  of  artifacts  that  other 
Oceanic  societies  developed.  Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Cook,  who  explored  the 
east  coast  of  Australia  in  1770,  the  abo- 
rigines were  the  only  people  he  met  on 
his  entire  voyage  who  showed  no 
interest  in  the  cloth,  nails,  beads,  and 
other  trifles  they  were  given.  These 
strange  people,  believed  to  have  made 
their  way  from  New  Guinea  some 
30,000  years  ago  across  a  land  bridge 
that  then  existed,  were  later  too  timid 
and  friendly  to  resist  the  European  set- 
tlers. Their  friendliness,  curiously 
enough,  led  to  Australia's  being  cho- 
sen by  the  British  as  a  penal  colony  in 
preference  to  New  Zealand.  It  was 
thought  a  little  excessive  to  deport 
even  convicts  to  a  land  of  cannibals, 
which  the  Maoris  were  known  to  be. 

The  aborigines  adapted  well  to  their 
inhospitable  environment  but  suffered 
appallingly  at  the  hands  of  the  settlers 
and  were  driven  further  and  further 
into  the  bush.  Their  population  proba- 
bly had  reached  300,000  when  Cook 
visited  Australia,  but  the  figure 
dropped  to  50,000  by  1900.  Perhaps 
outcry  over  the  fate  of  the  Tasma- 
nians— extinction— induced  the  Aus- 
tralian authorities  to  take  measures  to 
ensure  the  aborigines'  survival. 

Although  there  are  many  enthusias- 
tic collectors  of  aboriginal  material, 
prices  are  very  much  lower  than  for 
any  other  Oceanic  primitive  art  be- 
cause the  work  is  very  much  less 
accomplished.  Prices  of  the  famous 
boomerangs  rose  in  the  mid  197()s,  as 
the  effect  of  buying  by  a  number  of 


Australian  museums  was  felt,  some- 
times reaching  $200  from  a  base  of  per- 
haps $20  to  $40  in  1970,  but  these  have 
now  fallen  back  to  $40  to  $60.  There 
are  just  too  many  pieces  around. 

Bark  paintings  are  now  difficult  to 
sell  in  London.  By  contrast,  the  mar- 
ket remains  quite  lively  in  Australia, 
where  retail  prices  go  well  over  $600. 
The  Australian  government  has  not 
really  integrated  the  aborigines  into 
20th-century  society.  Many  of  them 
are  kept  out  of  trouble  by  being  given 
pieces  of  bark  to  paint  for  sale  to  the 
tourists.  Some  paintings  are  compe- 
tently executed  in  the  traditional  style, 
and  their  sale  to  tourists  for  small  sums 
makes  collectors  wary  of  buying  earli- 
er but  similar  examples  for  a  much 
higher  price.  The  most  captivating 
objects  of  the  whole  aboriginal  culture 
are  the  churingas,  or  flat  stones 
engraved  with  the  journeys  of  mythi- 
cal ancestors.  Some  of  these  can  now 
fetch  over  $  1 ,000,  a  rise  of  200  percent 
over  the  past  decade. 


POLYNESIA 

By  about  1850,  Europeans  had 
effectively  cleaned  out  most  of  the 
Polynesian  culture.  It  is  one  thing  to 
eradicate  a  culture  with  the  sword  and 
infectious  disease,  but  quite  another  to 
carry  off  as  souvenirs  all  the  artifacts 
the  culture  has  produced.  The  Europe- 
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ans  condemned  it  with  one  hand  and 
shipped  it  home  with  the  other.  As  rep- 
rehensible as  the  pillage  was,  it  had  an 
ironic  side  effect.  Virtually  nothing 
made  before  the  turn  of  the  century  of 
feather,  fiber,  or  wood  has  survived  in 
Polynesia  itself.  Almost  every  piece  of 
consequence  owes  its  survival  to  for- 
eign enthusiasts. 

Despite  Thor  Heyerdahl's  famous 
Kon  Tiki  expedition  in  1947,  and  the 
theory  that  the  Polynesian  Islands 
could  have  been  reached  from  South 
America,  no  one  seriously  doubts  that 
the  various  islands  were  populated  at 
different  times  from  Asia.  By  the  dat- 
ing of  the  recently  discovered  Lapita 
pottery,  the  history  of  both  Polynesia 
and  Melanesia  has  been  pushed  back 
considerably.  The  New  Hebrides  have 
now  been  found  to  have  been  populat- 
ed by  approximately  1500  B.C.;  Fiji, 
Tonga,  and  Samoa  were  reached 
around  1000  B.C.;  thereafter,  the  Mar- 
quesas, and,  by  500  B.C.,  the  Society 
and  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Easter 
Island.  Although  there  are  overlaps  in 
the  art  of  each  group  of  islands,  each 
has  become  associated  with  specific 
artifacts.  Prices  range  widely.  Rare 
and  exceptionally  well  sculpted  pieces 
are  fetching  six  figures.  Excellent 
objects,  themselves  quite  scarce,  sell 
for  between  $10,000  and  $100,000. 
And  there  are  a  great  many  pieces 
available  for  between  $2,000  and 
$10,000. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  best 
known  for  their  male  figures,  drums, 
and  feather  capes.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  at  Sotheby's  in 
London  in  June  last  year  for  the  wood 
support  figure  illustrated.  The  price 
owed  a  good  deal  to  the  well-docu- 
mented history  of  the  figure  going  right 
back  to  the  18th  century. 

Hawaiian  feather  capes  have  also 
sold  for  between  $20,000  and  $60,000. 
All  top-quality  Hawaiian  material  has 
risen  over  the  last  ten  years. 

Elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  prices  have 
moved  more  gently.  Spears  from  the 
Cook  Islands  that  sold  for  perhaps 
$600  in  1970  are  now  fetching  about 
$2,000.  Many  Cook  Islands  adzes  and 
clubs  with  beautiful  abstract  carving 
are  considered  good  values  in  the  $400 
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Austral  Islands  ceremonial  drum. 


and  $800  range.  But  the  distinctive 
treatment  by  the  Cook  Islanders  of  the 
human  head,  where  the  eyeballs  and 
eyelids  arc  given  the  same  styli/.ed 
elliptical  treatment  as  the  mouth  and 
lips,  makes  the  figures  especially 
sought-after,  with  prices  for  the  best 
pieces  now  reaching  well  over 
$20,000. 

In  contrast  to  those,  figures  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island  have 
round,  staring,  anxious  eyes,  with  the 
white  areas  made  of  shell.  The  crafts- 
men were  capable  of  creating  extreme- 
ly elegant  forms,  as  seen  in  their  cere- 
monial dance  paddles.  One  fine  exam- 
ple, which  would  have  sold  for 
between  $2,000  and  $.^,000  in  1970. 
was  sold  for  $.^4,000  in  1975  and  again 
in  1977  for  $80,000. 

The  age  of  much  Easter  Island  mate- 


rial is  impossible  to  establish  exactly; 
it  could  date  from  anywhere  betueen 
1750  and  1870.  The  Spanish  removed 
the  majority  of  healthy  males  from  the 
island  and  took  them  to  Peru  to  mine 
guano  in  1870.  Only  a  few  returned, 
and  the  culture  of  the  island  virtually 
ceased  at  that  time.  The  mysterious 
monoliths  for  which  the  island  is 
famous  have  helped  to  give  all  the  arti- 
facts of  the  island  a  somewhat  roman- 
tic appeal. 

Artistic  expression  in  the  Marque- 
sas Islands  was  channeled  into  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  figure.  These 
occur  on  stilt  steps  (used  for  dancing), 
fan  handles,  and  clubs.  The  car\  ing  is 
often  superb,  and  prices  have  risen 
overall  by  300  percent  to  500  percent 
over  the  last  ten  or  so  years.  Both 
males  and  females  had  their  ears 
pierced  in  childhood  and  wore  beauti- 
fully carved  ear  ornaments.  These  do 
not  often  get  offered  for  sale,  but  in 
line  with  renewed  interest  in  ethnic 
jewelry,  they  are  likely  to  outperform 
the  market  for  Oceanic  art  generalK  . 

The  Austral  Islands  are  particularly 
known  for  their  elaboratcK  car\ed 
ceremonial  paddles.  These  were  sell- 
ing for  $120  to  $160  in  1970  and  rose  to 
a  peak  of  $1,200  to  $1,600  in  1977. 
when  the  neu  museum  at  Tahiti  was 
beginning  to  assemble  material.  To- 
day, they  have  fallen  back  to  S40()  to 
$800.  The  Australs  are  renowned,  too. 
for  extremely  beautiful  shell  neck- 
laces, uhich  rarcK  reach  the  sales- 
rooms. Other  necklaces,  made  of 
shells  and  of  human  hair,  lend  to  be 
less  populai .  tlunigh  both  iv  pes  per- 
form well  in  the  marketplace. 

Both  the  Tongan  and  Samoan  Is- 
lands groups  are  know  n  for  their  finely 
engraved  clubs.  Contact  between 
these  two  groups  and  the  l  iji  Islands 
was  know  n  to  ha\  e  taken  place  as  ear- 
ly as  1000  B  (  .  and  it  is  often  impossi- 
ble to  be  certain  of  their  actual  origm. 
Clubs  found  in  one  group  may  also 
have  been  trophies  from  a  war  with 
another  group.  DilTcrences  in  design 
certainly  exist,  but  this  is  still  an 
underresearched  area  and  presents  the 
serious  collector  with  a  real  opportuni- 
ty to  make  a  scholarly  contribution  as 
well  as  to  realize  a  good  investment. 
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A  well-known  television  commercial 
for  a  certain  brand  of  cassette  tape  fea- 
tures the  inimitable  Ella  Fitzgerald 
rehearsing  in  a  recording  studio.  As 
her  voice  climbs  to  a  piercing  pitch,  a 
crystal  wineglass  strategically  placed 
in  the  foreground  shatters,  dramatiz- 
ing her  vocal  abilities.  Ella's  perfor- 
mance, meanwhile,  has  been  faithfully 
recorded  on  the  brand  of  tape  being 
advertised:  when  the  cassette  is 
played  back  at  yet  another  wineglass, 
it,  too,  is  pulverized.  The  point  of  all 
this  glass  breaking,  the  voice-over  tells 
us,  is  that  the  sound  reproduction  is  so 
real  ""the  experts  can't  tell  them  apart'.' 

"  Real  sound"  has  been  a  pursuit  of 
the  audio  industry  since  the  Second 
World  War,  and  initial  rapid  advances 
were  obvious  improvements  over 
what  had  come  before.  '"High  fideli- 
ty"'  recordings  w  ere  far  superior  to  the 
scratchy,  muffled  renditions  played  on 
early  descendants  of  Thomas  Edison's 
'  calking  machine."  The  45  RPM 
record,  and  then  the  long-playing  33 '/s, 
quickly  relegated  78  RPMs  to  the  base- 
ment or  to  the  astute  collector's 
library.  By  the  late  1950s,  stereophon- 
ic, or  two-channel,  recordings  and 
equipment  made  the  old  hi-fi  seem 
primitive  and  coarse  and  soon  ren- 
dered it  obsolete  as  well.  Through  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies,  the  indus- 
try concentrated  on  perfecting  the  pos- 
sibilities of  stereo,  dividing  and  subdi- 
viding the  integrated  console  unit  into 
its  component  parts— turntables,  pre- 
amplifiers, amplifiers,  speakers,  tun- 
ers. Some  of  the  refinements  were  sig- 
nificant: others,  cosmetic, to  create  the 
ambience  of  a  space-shuttle  cockpit. 

At  a  time  when  it  would  seem  that 
the  peak  of  sound  perfection  has  been 
attained,  a  new  technological  summit 
is  appearing  through  the  clouds. 
Called  digital  audio,  it  is  a  computer- 
ized system  whose  sound-reproduc- 
tion qualities  are  variously  described 
as  "crystalline,"  "transparent."  and 
"three-dimensional"— as  markedly 
superior  to  those  of  existing  record 
and  tape-playing  machines  as  stereo  is 

Susan  Hassler  is  associate  editor  of 
The  Sciences,  a  publication  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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to  hi-fi.  ""A  well-mastered  digital 
recording,"  says  the  noted  sound 
expert  Hans  Fantel,  "comes  as  close 
to  absolute  fidelity  as  you  can  get  out- 
side the  concert  hall." 

In  digital  recording,  sound  is  sam- 
pled 40.000  to  50.000  times  per  second 
by  a  pulse  code  modulator,  which  then 
converts  it  into  binary  "computer 
words,"  strings  of  zeros  and  ones  that 
describe  each  sound  sample  taken. 
This  information  is  embedded  in  the 
disc  material  in  the  form  of  microscop- 
ic pits  or  flats.  During  playback,  a  digi- 
tal disc  player  uses  a  laser  or  an  elec- 
tronic sensor  to  relay  the  information 
as  audio  signals.  Because  the  comput- 
er circuits  at  both  ends  of  the  digital 
process— the  record  company's  re- 
corder and  the  consumer's  disc  play- 
er—can respond  only  to  instructions 
encoded  in  the  zero-one  binary  code, 
they  do  not  pick  up  the  extraneous 
noises  that  conventional  systems  do. 

By  contrast,  the  recording  and  play- 
back of  sound  since  the  invention  of 
the  phonograph  in  1877  have  been 
based  on  an  analog  principle:  the  phys- 


These  dots  and  spaces  are  ones  and  zeros 
representing  tno  milliseconds  of  the  last 
measures  of  DRC's  recording  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's 1812  Overture  (above). 

ical  energy  of  a  sound  wave  is  con- 
verted to  grooves  on  a  record.  The 
wavy  patterns  of  the  grooves  are 
reproductions— analogs— of  the  loud- 
ness and  pitch  of  the  original  sound. 
The  most  noticeable  problem  with 
conventional  analog  systems  is  that 
they  reproduce  unwanted  sounds- 
such  as  hiss,  faulty  groove  crackle, 
and  turntable  rumble— that  accumu- 
late during  the  recording,  pressing, 
and  playing  of  records.  Even  pressings 
that  are  billed  as  "digital  records"  are 
actually  analog  in  nature:  thoujgh  they 
may  be  recorded  and  edited  digitally, 
they  are  still  stamped  in  vinyl  and 
played  with  a  stylus.  The  sound  quali- 
ty of  these  records  may  be  slightly 
improved,  but  it  does  not  come  close 
to  that  of  entirely  digital  setups. 

Although  players  for  digital  audio 
discs  will  not  be  available  for  some 
lime  yet— the  earliest  time  prediction 
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is  late  fall— the  battle  for  digital  audio 
supremacy  has  already  shaped  up, 
with  three  incompatible  formats 
emerging  as  contenders.  The  most  for- 
midable of  the  three  is  the  compact 
disc  (CD)  audio  system  being  devel- 
oped jointly  by  Sony  Corporation  and 
North  American  Phillips.  The  two 
companies  submitted  the  CD  system 
to  the  Digital  Audio  Disc  Standardiza- 
tion Conference,  and  last  April  the 
conference  recommended  it  as  the 
standard  for  digital  recording  and 
reproduction. 

A  spin-off  of  an  optical  video-disc 
system  developed  by  Phillips,  the  CD 
player  uses  a  4.7-inch  spinning  disc 
that  varies  in  speed  as  a  scanning  laser 
reads  it,  moving  from  the  inside  of  the 
disc  to  the  outside,  just  the  opposite  of 
a  regular  LP.  Each  side  can  hold  up  to 
one  hour  of  music.  Although  both 
companies  will  continue  to  collaborate 
on  matters  of  standardization— a  Sony 
CD  disc  will  play  on  a  Phillips  machine 
and  vice  versa— each  company  will 
release  and  market  its  own  machine, 
which  will  be  at  least  cosmetically  dif- 
ferent from  the  other's.  Sony  expects 
to  have  units  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  this  fall,  while  Phillips  plans  to 
introduce  its  product  in  Japan  and 
Europe  at  that  time,  and  in  the  United 
States  about  twelve  months  later. 

Another  industry  giant,  JVC  (Victor 
Company  of  Japan,  Ltd.)  has  chosen 
to  take  an  altogether  different  route. 
Convinced  that  video  and  audio  be- 
long in  the  same  machine,  JVC  plans 
to  market  a  video  high-density  (VHD) 
disc  player  this  June  that  has  outlets 
for  the  addition  of  an  audio  adapter, 
enabling  the  machine  to  play  audio 
high-density  (AHD)  discs  as  well.  The 
adapter  will  not  be  available  until  1 983 , 
but  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  JVC 
system  is  that  it  eliminates  the  need  for 
separate  video  and  audio  turntables. 

The  JVC  system  uses  a  10.2-inch 
grooveless  plastic  record,  rotating  at 
900  revolutions  per  minute ,  that  is  read 
by  an  electronic  sensor.  The  sensor 
glides  slightly  above  the  record,  mea- 
suring differences  in  electric  current 
between  the  surface  of  the  disc  and  the 
micropits  embedded  in  the  surface. 
Both  the  video  and  the  audio  discs  will 
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carry  one  hour  of  music  or  program- 
ming on  each  side.  In  addition,  the 
JVC  player  will  be  equipped  with  con- 
trol buttons  for  preprogramming  a 
group  of  selections. 

The  third  system— the  David  in  this 
group  of  corporate  Goliaths— comes 
from  the  Digital  Recording  Corpora- 
tion in  Wilton,  Connecticut,  which 
manufactures  a  system  that  is  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  other  two. 
Instead  of  spinning  discs,  the  DRC 
player  uses  rectangular  ''pocket 
records"  about  as  thick  as  a  credit 
card  and  somewhat  larger.  Each  one  is 
held  stationary  while  a  scanning  laser 
reads  up  and  down  its  surface. 
Because  the  cards  do  not  move  while 
being  read,  it  will  be  possible  to  stack 
them  as  in  a  slide  projector  and  to  pro- 
gram the  player  to  make  selections 
from  different  records.  With  the  spin- 
ning discs,  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  design  such  an  economically  fea- 
sible changer:  unlike  ordinary  LPs, 
these  discs  are  spinning  at  very  high 
speeds,  and  "braking"  anything  that 
moves  so  quickly  would  cause  enor- 
mous wear  on  the  system.  DRC  plans 
to  market  its  player,  and  cards  carry- 
ing 60  minutes  of  music,  in  1983. 

As  to  the  prices  of  the  digital  play- 
ers, all  three  groups  are  estimating  that 
they  will  start  in  the  "upper  end  of  the 
high-quality  turntable  range,"  any- 
where from  $500  to  $1,000.  Sony  and 
Phillips  believe  that  one-sided  discs 
for  the  CD  format  will  cost  around  $15; 
the  JVC  software,  with  both  sides 
recorded,  will  go  for  $30  to  $40.  DRC 
maintains  that  its  cards  will  be  priced 
comparably  to  LPs,  because  its  overall 
production  costs  are  lower. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  today's  pho- 
nograph records  and  turntables  will 
eventually  be  ushered  out  by  digital 
audio  systems:  the  technology  is  that 
good,  the  sound  that  much  better.  \'ct 
other,  more  down-to-earth  questions 
of  when  and  what  to  buy  face  prospec- 
tive digital  devotees  during  this  period 
of  transition  to  a  new  technology. 
Each  of  the  three  formats  comes  with 
special  features  that  distinguish  it  from 
the  others.  Because  the  CD  format  has 
heavy  industry  backing  (to  date,  over 
35  companies  have  been  licensed  to 


manufacture  CD  players,  among  them 
Matsushita/Technics,  Toshiba.  Ma- 
rantz.  and  Kenwood),  it  is  possible 
that  there  will  be  a  lot  more  sottuare 
available  for  these  systems;  standard- 
ization is  a  great  lure  for  record  com- 
panies because  it  allows  them  to  sup- 
ply a  large  market  while  producing 
only  one  kind  of  disc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  JVC  system  can  play  both 
audio  and  video  on  the  same  machine 
and  is  programmable.  And  the  DRC 
system  will  offer  even  more  economy 
of  space  (in  terms  of  card  storage)  and 
will  change  records  automatically. 

As  far  as  musical  programming 
goes,  all  the  companies  involved  in 
manufacturing  digital  systems  are 
making  arrangements  to  synchronize 
the  introduction  of  their  machines  u  ith 
that  of  a  varied  library  of  recordings. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  programming 
will  be  limited  for  years  after  the  play- 
ers arrive;  this  will  depend  on  how 
quickly  the  software  companies  can 
transfer  the  immense  backlist  of  ana- 
log recordings  to  digital  discs. 

During  the  initial  stages— the  first 
few  years  after  they  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket—the cost  of  digital  players  will  be 
high,  followed  by  a  shakedow  n  period 
during  which  prices  should  drop.  Hou 
far  and  how  fast  depend  on  hou  great 
the  demand  is  and  how  quickK  compa- 
nies recover  their  initial  production 
costs.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  buy 
only  one  additional  piece  of  equip- 
ment—the disc  player— in  order  lo  add 
digital  to  an  existing  stereo  system,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  replace  other 
components,  such  as  amplillers  and 
speakers,  to  capture  the  impimed 
sound  quality.  The  final  investment 
may  end  up  being  substantial. 

How  w  ill  the  emerging  digital  audio 
systems  fit  into  the  much  heralded 
marriage  of  audio  and  video .'  Will  they 
and  video  cassette  recorders  and  video 
disc  players  and  televisions  and  stere- 
os merge  into  one  easily  compatible 
system?  No  one  yet  knows,  although 
there  is  no  end  of  speculation.  For 
now.  the  decisii)n  whether  to  'go  digi- 
tal" when  the  hardware  becomes 
available  may  depend  on  an  aesthetic 
factor,  especially  for  audiophiles:  does 
it  enhance  the  quality  of  life? 
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National  Exhibition  Centre,  Birmingham 

•  Furniture  pre-1840  •  Carpets  pre-1900 
•  All  other  items  pre-1880 

Fair  Open  April  28th:  11.00am-9.30pm 
Official  opening  2.30pm 
April  29th -May  3rd  Open:  11.00am-8.00pm 
(including  Bank  Holiday  Monday) 
May  4th  Open:  ll.00am-6.00pm 

Wednesday  April  28th 
Tuesday  4th  May  1982 
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WINE 


THE  RIOJAS  COME  OF  AGE 

JAN  READ 


In  1860.  when  the  Bordeaux  vineyards 
were  wiped  out  by  an  epidemic  of  the 
vine  disease  phylloxera.  French  wine 
merchants  began  a  search  throughout 
Europe  for  wines  that  might  serve  as  a 
temporary  replacement  for  their  lost 
stock.  They  discovered  Rioja.  The 
Rioja  vineyards,  located  in  central 
northeastern  Spain  and  cultivated 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  were 
conveniently  close  at  hand  and  pro- 
duced wines  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  Bordeaux.  So  the  French 
wine  makers  simply  bought  up  the 
entire  Rioja  harvest,  shipped  it  across 
the  border— and  bottled  it  as  Bor- 
deaux. Nor  did  the  French  stop  there. 
Some  also  moved  to  Spain  and  intro- 
duced their  own  techniques  of  wine 
maki.ag,  which  thereafter  were  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  bodegas  of  the  region. 

The  Marques  de  Riscal  winery, 
founded  the  year  of  the  epidemic,  was 
the  first  of  the  French-style  bodegas  in 
Spain.  It  used  the  latest  methods  of 
Bordeaux,  particularly  those  of  de- 
stalking  the  grapes  before  fermenta- 
tion and  maturing  the  wine  in  225-liter 
casks— which,  interestingly,  are  still 
made  of  American  oak.  Aging  in  oak 
has  since  become  the  trademark  of  the 
Rioja  region.  The  Bordelais  may  have 
cut  down  the  aging  time  to  as  little  as 
three  months,  but  the  Riojans  often 
leave  their  wine  for  several  years. 
Even  the  youngest  of  the  good  Riojas 
must  be  matured  for  not  less  than  two 
years,  at  least  one  year  in  oak. 

The  best  Riojas  come  from  the  hilly 
western  area  of  the  region:  the  Rioja 
Alta,  south  of  the  Ebro  River,  and  the 
Rioja  Alavesa,  north  of  the  river. 
Wines  from  the  Rioja  Alta  are  typically 
fresh,  fruity,  and  long-lived,  while  the 
Alavesa  wines  tend  to  be  fruitier  but 
softer  and  mature  faster  with  a  sweeter 
nose.  The  wines  from  the  sunnier,  low- 
er-lying Rioja  Haja  farther  to  the  east 
are  robust  and  higher  in  alcohol  con- 
tent. Most  of  the  familiar  labels  arc 
blends  of  ail  three,  ensuring  a  balanced 
palate, 

Rioja  produces  more  red  wme  than 

Jan  Read  is  the  (inthor  of  The  Ciuide 
to  the  Wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
other  piihli(  (ilion.s. 


Rioja  is  hand  bottled  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Compafn'a  Vinicola  del  Norte 
de  Espaha. 


white,  and  there  are  three  broad  cate- 
gories: the  very  reasonably  priced 
three-year-old  wines,  the  four-  or  five- 
year-olds,  and  the  older  reservas  and 
gran  reservas.  Since  large  bodegas 
grow  only  a  portion  of  their  grapes  and 
buy  the  rest  from  independent  farm- 
ers, they  may  blend  wine  of  different 
ages  to  a  limited  extent.  Consequent- 
ly, vintage  years,  although  important, 
are  perhaps  less  so  than  in  France. 

The  best  Riojas  of  recent  years  were 
1970.  1973,  and  1976.  Because  of  poor 
weather,  1972  and  1977  were  disas- 
trous. Names  to  look  for  among  the 
three-year-old  red  Riojas  are  ''Viiia 
Alberdi"  from  Bodegas  La  Rioja  Alta, 
"C.V.N.E.''  (from  the  Compahi'a 
Vinicola  del  Norte  de  Espana),  and 
"Cumbrero"  from  Montecillo.  The 
three-year-old  wines  just  bottled  are 
quite  attractive.  Fine,  well-balanced, 
fresh,  and  fruity,  with  a  clean,  oaky 
nose  is  the  "Vina  Cubillo"  from 
Lope/  de  Heredia.  One  of  the  most 
conservative  bodegas  in  the  use  of 
oak,  its  winery  produces  wines  that 
are  exceptionally  long-lived  and  be- 


come increasingly  smooth  and  mellow 
if  allowed  to  age  in  the  bottle. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  delicious 
four-  and  five-year-old  Riojas  as  well. 
Marques  de  Riscal  and  Marques  de 
Murrieta,  among  the  first  wineries  to 
ship  their  wines  abroad,  have  always 
maintained  high  standards.  The  Mur- 
rieta wines  are  full  and  fruity,  while 
Riscal.  in  the  Alavesa,  makes  lighter 
varieties,  similar  in  style  to  claret. 
Among  my  other  favorites  are  the  full- 
bodied  and  velvety  "Vina  Ardanza" 
from  J^a  Rioja  Alta,  the  oaky  and  tradi- 
tional "Tondonia"  and  "Bosconia" 
from  Lopez  de  Heredia,  and  the 
exceptionally  light  and  fruity 
"Muga."  Marques  de  Caceres,  where 
French  influence  is  strong,  makes 
wines  with  a  marked  black-currant  fla- 
vor, and  less  oaky  than  most.  Berbe- 
rana  ("Carta  de  Oro"),  Olarra,  and 
Federico  Paternina  ("Vina  Vial"), 
large  pioducers  since  the  Rioja  boom 
of  the  1970s,  also  make  sound  and 
enjoyable  wines. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  large  choice 
of  reservas  and  gran  reservas  avail- 
able, such  as  the  rich  "Reserva  904" 
from  La  Rioja  Alta,  the  silky  and 
intense  "Imperial"  from  C.V.N. E., 
and  the  well-made  "Vendimia  Espe- 
cial" from  Bodegas  Bilbainas.  Among 
the  most  typical  of  the  Alavesa  wines 
are  the  soft,gentle"Solar  de  Samanie- 
go"  from  Bodegas  Alavesas  and  the 
"Monte  Real" from  Bodegas  Riojanas. 

Recently  there  has  been  something 
of  a  revolution  in  white  Rioja.  In  the 
past,  these  wines  were  often  oaky  and 
heavy.  Marques  de  Caceres  was  the 
first  to  produce  a  new  light  and  very 
fruity  white,  made  by  cold  fermenta- 
tion in  stainless-steel  vats.  The  1980 
Faustino  has  been  described  by  one 
expert  as  "crisp,  with  a  zingy  citrus 
nose  and  a  fresh,  light,  fruity  flavor  fin- 
ishing with  mouth-watering  lemon 
acidity."  It  compares  with  a  good  San- 
ccrre  or  Muscadet.  having  the  same 
sort  of  youthful  charm.  Best  of  all, 
while  prices  for  excellent  Bordeaux 
and  Burgundies  have  spiraled  upward 
in  recent  years,  (he  wines  of  Rioja 
have  remained  an  excellent  value  in 
the  medium-price  bracket— a  lirst-rate 
reserva  sells  for  eight  or  nine  dollars. 
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Elaborate  Chinese  Chippendale  payada 
top  display  cabinet.  19th  century. 


At  Auction  In  Houston,  Texas 

Fine  Paintings,  Oriental  Rugs,  Silver,  Amer- 
ican and  European  Furniture,  Orientalia 
and  Decorative  Arts. 

Friday,  March  26,  1982 
Saturday,  March  27,  1982 
Sunday,  March  28,  1982 

To  be  conducted  at  the  Grand  Ball- 
room, Hotel  Meridien,  400  Dallas, 
Houston,  Texas 

On  Exhibition  in  Houston,  Thursday,  March  25  to 
Friday,  March  26. 


Leon  Loire.  (French  1H21-1S9S.)  "Family  of  the  .  \rtist. ' 
oil  on  canvas.  62  .x  iS'  i. 


.lo.'ieph  Hiyhwnre.  (Fnylish 
1692-1 7H(I.)  "Sir. lames  Lockhard. 
oil  on  canvas  10"  .x'  'i9". 


./((.s,/)/)  lliyhmiire.  iFnyhsIt 
I692-I7S0.I  i'he  HonoriiMc  Clri:e 
AV>.s.s.  ■  id"  \  /'/" 


Carved  French  Provincial  .'terpen- 
tine- front  commode,  early  J 9th 
century. 


IMeasc  address  all  cata- 
logue requests  and  in- 
quiries to  Mortons  in 
New  Orleans.  "Houston 
Kstates  Auction." 

Fully  listed  and  illus- 
trated catalogues  by 
po.st-SlO.OO 


Fine  ( 'hinese  corn 
niondel  inid  black 
laci/uer  cabinet. 
ISlli  century 
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RESTAURANTS 


ZURICH'S  GREAT  CAFE 


SARAH  KELLY 


Seventy  years  ago,  Lenin  could  be 
found  at  a  table  there  expounding  his 
economic  and  political  theories.  Not 
far  away,  the  talk  would  have  been 
somewhat  less  portentous,  as  Dadaists 
Tristan  Tzara,  Hans  Arp,  and  Richard 
Huelsenbeck  palavered  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  glass  of  wine.  Fifty  years 
ago.  the  cast  of  distinguished  polyglot 
Bohemians  who  made  Zurich  their 
temporary  home  changed,  but  their 
favorite  haunt  did  not.  On  any  day  at 
the  Restaurant  Kronenhalle,  one 
might  have  seen  artists  .loan  Miro  and 
Oskar  Kokoschka,  or  composers 
Richard  Strauss  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 
I  he  great  couturier  Cristobal  Balen- 

Sarah  Kelly  is  the  author  of  a  forth- 
coming hook  on  (icrmun,  Swiss,  and 
Austrian  hakin^. 
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Credit  for  Kronenhalle' s  mnltiregion- 
al  specialties  belongs  to  chef  Charles 
Stadlin,  a  veteran  of  20  years. 

ciaga  not  only  dropped  in  but  also 
brought  along  his  own  chef  to  prepare 
paella  for  the  customers,  and  there 
was  always  a  roster  of  writers  around 
that  might  include  James  Joyce,  Ber- 
tolt  Brechl,  or  Thomas  Mann. 

Today  the  restaurant  has  a  new, 
equally  illustrious  look.  Hanging  on 
the  walls  is  a  superb  collection  of  post- 
Impressionist  art.  Diners  can  savor 
oysters  in  the  shadow  of  Matisse's 
Nature  morte  aux  huitres  or  partake  of 
Biindnerfleisch  (spicy,  air-dried  beef) 
imdcr  the  ga/e  of  Picasso's  La  fenunr 
d'A  vignon,  hanging  in  the  bar.  to  sip  a 
drink  at  the  bar  is  also  to  enjoy  the 
paintings  of  Alberto  Ciiacometti  and 


the  sculptured  lamps  and  tables  of  his 
brother,  Diego.  Chagall,  Renoir,  Vuil- 
lard,  Klee— these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
other  names  in  the  collection. 

The  Kronenhalle's  clientele,  of 
course,  has  not  lost  any  of  its  luster. 
Marc  Chagall  stops  by,  attracted  by 
the  delicious  herring.  Rudolf  Nureyev 
favors  Forelle  blau  (poached  trout)  or 
Bratwurst.  Yves  St.  Laurent  likes  the 
special  Kalhfleisch  (creamed  julienne 
of  veal).  The  celebrities  come  not  to 
be  seen  but  to  eat.  Indeed,  they  tend 
to  vanish  amid  the  not-so-celebrated, 
the  people  who  want  merely  to  have 
an  excellent  meal  in  an  extraordinary 
setting. 

"Great  people  are  simple  people," 
states  Hulda  Zumsteg,  the  restau- 
rant's still  spry,  91-year-old  propri- 
etress. "My  kitchen  politics  have 
always  been  to  provide  my  guests  with 
simple,  home  cooking  prepared  with 
love  and  care."  It  is  this  gutbiirger- 
liche  Kiiche  (good  bourgeois  fare)  that 
helps  set  a  comfortable  table  at  Rami- 
strasse  4.  While  her  guests  consume 
Biirli,  the  characteristic  crusty  dark 
rolls  of  Switzerland,  Mutter  Zumsteg, 
as  she  is  affectionately  called,  goes 
from  table  to  table,  greeting  every  one 
of  her  customers  as  she  has  done  for 
the  past  57  years.  Completely  unpre- 
tentious, this  daughter  of  a  shoemaker 
rose  from  being  a  servant  girl  to  an 
accomplished  restauranteuse  through 
hard  work  and  high  standards. 

These  qualities  Hulda  Zumsteg 
passed  on  to  her  son,  Gustav,  who 
credits  them  for  his  own  impressive 
success.  Starting  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
local  silk  firm,  Zumsteg  now  heads  the 
firm  Abraham  AG,  which  supplies 
many  of  France's  top  fashion  houses 
with  luxury  fabrics.  But  he  saves  time 
to  oversee  the  administration  of  the 
restaurant  as  well.  Gustav  Zumsteg  is 
also  responsible  for  the  art  on  the 
Kronenhalle's  walls.  He  says  that  the 
years  he  spent  training  in  France  first 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  art 
world  and  the  numerous  couturiers 
who  now  frequent  the  Kronenhalle. 
He  began  collecting  in  1940  and  hasn't 
stopped  since.  J'he  rooms  and  corri- 
dors of  the  Kronenhalle  contain  only  a 
fraction  of  his  extensive  collection. 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton 

(1889-1975) 


The  Crane,  c.  1915-1920 
Oil  on  paper,  6%  x  5V4  in. 
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Significantly,  the  great  art  works 
enhance  rather  than  diminish  the  cafe 
character  of  the  restaurant's  past.  At 
three  P.M..  Thomas  Mann's  preferred 
lunch  hour,  the  establishment  is  clear- 
ly a  comfortable  place  for  both  repast 
and  repose.  A  youthful  pair  lingers 
over  empty  espresso  cups:  a  contented 
gentleman  finishes  off  the  last  of  a 
Bratn  nrst  and  a  bottle  of  champagne: 
two  chow  -chow  s  snore  at  the  feet  of  a 
w  Oman  absorbed  in  the  Neue  Zi'ircher 
Zeitung.  That  is  a  time  when  the  res- 
taurant's air  of  harking  back  to  another 
era  is  especially  pronounced  in  the 
main  dining  room,  with  its  worn  green 
leather  banquettes,  antiquated  brass 
coatracks.  wooden  newspaper  racks, 
faded  ochre  walls,  and  lace  curtains. 

At  night  the  tables  fill  and  the  room 
comes  alive.  Vases  of  fresh  flow  ers  are 
placed  on  starched  white  linen.  Uni- 
formed staff  in  black  and  w  hite  bustle 
over  batteries  of  copper  casseroles, 
rewarming  them  at  side  tables  atop 
portable  burners.  The  Kronenhalle. 
like  most  quality  Swiss  restaurants, 
has  not  succumbed  to  the  "progress" 
of  kitchen-served  plates.  Service  is 

Owner  Hidda  Zumsteg  dines  n  itli  reg- 
ular patron  Joan  Mird. 


professional.  Veteran  waiters  deftly 
disjoint  partridges  or  e.xpertly  slice 
Chateaubriand  at  table.  Somrneliers 
discuss  the  intricacies  of  the  wine  list 
with  customers.  The  Swiss  wines 
alone  account  for  20  labels,  including 
Joyce's  favorite  Pendant,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  great  French  w  ines  in 
the  cellar,  all  of  them  selected  by  Mrs. 
Zumsteg.  who  makes  an  annual  tasting 
trip  to  France. 

The  menu  offers  daily  specials,  just 
as  it  did  100  years  ago.  Customers  can 
find  seafood,  game,  or  one  of  the 
house  specialties:  Matjes  herring  from 
Holland,  special  St.  Gallen  Bratw  urst 
(veal  sausages  made  extra  large  for  the 
restaurant),  or  Zurich's  famous 
Kalbsleber  geschnetzelt  mil  Rosti 
(calf's  liver  served  with  shredded 
browned  potatoes).  Although  chef 
Charles  Stadlin.  a  20-year  veteran, 
makes  a  point  of  var\  ing  his  ow  n  cre- 
ations, many  of  the  dishes  have  been 
on  the  menu  since  the  Zumstegs  took 
over  the  Kronenhalle.  in  1925.  Kalhs- 
haxen  (veal  shank),  first  roasted,  then 
breaded  and  fried  and  served  with 
melted  butter,  was  a  specialty  of  Mrs. 
Zumsteg's  first  chef.  Leopold,  who 
came  from  Bavaria.  From  Louisa,  his 
assistant,  came  the  Wiirttemberg  spe- 


One  of  the  restaurant's  many  art  trea- 
sures, Matisse's  Nature  morte  aux 
huitres,  graces  the  main  dining  room. 

cialty  Spdtzle  (egg  dumplings),  which 
the  kitchen  still  turns  out  daily  and 
serves  with  game.  Later,  an  Alsatian 
chef  added  French  dishes  such  as 
navarin  de  mouton  and  truite  meu- 
niere.  helping  to  set  the  tone  for 
today's  multiregional  menu. 

All  this  makes  the  Kronenhalle  a 
good  deal  fancier  than  it  was  back  in 
the  days  \\hen  Lenin.  Tzara.  and 
Joyce  held  court  at  their  tables,  and 
certainly  the  walls  display  much  gran- 
der works.  Yet  the  restaurant  has  lost 
none  of  its  original  charm.  The  reason 
why  the  tables  tend  to  be  full  and  why 
celebrities  remain  faithful  customers 
has  to  do  mainly  with  the  quiet  care 
and  constancy  of  the  Kronenhalle. 
These  qualities  mark  it  as  one  of 
Europe's  most  beguiling  institutions, 
the  standard  against  which  all  other 
restaurants  may  be  judged. 

Located  conveniently  near  to  Zurich's 
main  museum,  opera  house,  and  the- 
ater, the  Kronenhalle  is  open  every 
day  from  ll:M)  A.M.  to  midniglit.  Tele- 
phone: 2.^-02-56. 
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An  exceptionally  fine  eight-seat  tilting  dining  table  in  mint 
condition  the  top  veneered  with  well-figured  Jamaica 
mahogany  cross-banded  with  rosewood  and  having  a  deep 
original  natina,  the  stalwart  8-sidcd  tapered  pedestal  cock- 
beaded  down  each  angle,  the  modelling  of  the  lion's  paw 
casters  being  especially  well  executed.  The  rich  chestnut 
colour  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this  table  (colour 
transparency  on  request)        L5ft.,  W  3ft.  7in.  C1800 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  CONNaSSEUR 


BUILDINGS  FOR  PEOPLE 


WALTER  McQUADE 


THE  IDEA  OF  LOUIS  SULLIVAN 
JOHN  SZARKOWSKI 
UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA  PRESS,  1956 

In  the  1950s  a  young  photographer 
from  rural  Wisconsin  named  John 
Szarkowski,  with  a  crew  cut  and  a 
Guggenheim  grant,  set  out  with  his 
camera  to  record  the  buildings  of 
architect  Louis  Sullivan  (1856-1924). 
That  was  a  good  time  to  do  it,  for  the 
postwar  boom  had  not  yet  really  blos- 
somed in  the  Midwest.  Under  a  white 
Illinois  sky,  the  business  center  of  Chi- 
cago was  still  a  brooding,  Dreiser-like 
presence  on  the  lakefront. 

The  prevalent  photographic  style 
for  showing  buildings  then  was  that  of 
Ezra  Stoller:  his  skies  were  very  dark, 
an  effect  achieved  with  a  filter— theat- 
rical rather  than  dramatic.  People 
were  carefully  omitted.  Szarkowski, 
however,  left  his  orange  filter  at  home. 
What  he  wanted  to  do,  he  later  wrote 
in  the  foreword  to  his  book  The  Idea  of 
Louis  Sullivan,  was  to  try  to  use  pho- 
tography of  the  buildings  as  a  "power- 
ful critical  medium  rather  than  a  super- 
ficial descriptive  one." 

Szarkowski  accomplished  this  more 
poetically  than  anyone  else  ever  has, 
and  his  book  has  become  a  quiet  clas- 
sic. I  am  willing  to  lend  a  friend  the  glo- 
rious Ami  Guichard  volume  of  J.  H. 
Lartigue  from  my  photographic  shelf, 
or  David  Plowden's  5r/J^e5,  because  I 
think  I  know  where  I  can  get  another 
copy  of  each,  but  anyone  who 
removes  Szarkowski 's  Sullivan  from 
under  my  roof  does  so  under  danger  of 
getting  a  broken  arm.  Published  in 
1956,  it  has  long  been  out  of  print. 

Louis  Sullivan  was  a  proper  subject 
for  a  photographer  of  Szarkowski's 
acute  perceptions.  Sullivan  was  the 
Walt  Whitman  of  the  group  of  archi- 

Each  month  the  editors  ask  an  expert 
in  some  area  of  connoisseurship  to  dis- 
cuss an  outstanding  hook  in  his  or  her 
field  of  expertise,  regardless  of  the 
book's  date  of  publication.  This  month 
we  turn  to  Walter  McQuade,  an  editor 
o/I'ortunc  magazine,  and  the  winner 
of  the  Ameri(  an  Institute  of  Architects 
gold  medal  awarded  f)r  architectural 
criticism. 
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tects  who  invented  the  skyscraper  in 
the  Windy  City  in  the  latter  century. 
He  proved  long  ago  that  buildings  in 
our  efficient  industrial-commercial 
world  can  be  deeply  successful  as 
human  backgrounds:  adding,  not  sub- 
tracting; vitalizing,  not  conforming; 
defining  the  complex  quality  in  people 
that  is  called  human  dignity.  His  magic 
is  obviously  there,  as  his  building 
watches  over  a  suburban  matron  seek- 


ing a  bus  on  Chicago's  Loop  {below). 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  cover  the  build- 
ing with  a  piece  of  blank  paper  and  see 
how  much  the  people  lose. 

It  is  painfully  true  that  in  most  of  our 
best  modern  buildings,  humans- 
bathed  in  soft,  complete  floods  of 
light,  standing  on  bland  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  enclosed  by  simple,  plain 
primary  colors— often  seem  mindless. 
They  arc  reduced. 

CONNOI.SSFUR 


Sullivan  was  not  a  sentimentalist- 
he  sometimes  built  very  heavy 
masses.  But  he  also  reached  out  in 
sympathy  to  the  individuals  who  make 
up  crowds.  His  florid  terra-cotta  deco- 
rations have  vivid  force;  they  are 
direct,  not  abstracted.  He  deliberately 
created  complexity  in  feel  and  shad- 
ow, as  if  to  declare  to  the  unlettered: 
"I  know,  I  know,  our  modern  business 
buildings  have  to  be  spare  and  effi- 
cient, but  you're  not  that  way.  Your 
mind  is  ornamented  with  many  devi- 
ous impulses.  Mine  is  too." 

At  the  height  of  his  career,  in  the 
1890s,  Louis  Henry  Sullivan  was 
cocksure.  He  said:  "A  building  should 
live  with  intense,  if  quiescent,  life, 
because  it  is  sprung  from  the  life  of  its 
architect."  But  toward  the  end,  in  the 
1920s,  sick  with  sorrow  and  alcohol 
and  the  steady,  lonely  despair  of  hav- 
ing lost  his  audience  to  classical  styl- 
ists, he  put  his  trust  in  posterity.  He 
had  little  else  to  trust. 

Szarkowski  justifies  this  trust  in  a 
wonderful  way.  He  has  perceived  the 
passion,  joy,  and  sometimes  irony  sur- 

Left:  The  Carson  Pirie  Scott  depart- 
ment store  (built  in  1904).  Top:  The 
Chicago  Auditorium  (1889).  Right: 
The  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  (1894). 
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rounding  great  architecture  and 
brought  it  to  us  better  than  Sullivan 
himself  could  on  the  printed  page.  His 
technique  is  mild,  but  the  book  is  more 
than  just  a  collection  of  magnificent 
photographs— it  has  shape  and  flow. 

A  prologue  describes  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  Sullivan's  last  buildings, 
a  little  bank  in  Columbus,  Wisconsin. 
The  client  and  his  wife,  still  alive  in  the 
1950s,  recall  how  it  went;  a  letter  from 
the  architect  to  the  builder  is  quoted. 
Szarkowski  next  moves  on  to  a  brief, 
unsentimental  biography  of  Sullivan, 
and  then  to  the  photographs  accompa- 
nied by  quotations  from  diverse  peo- 
ple: Andrew  Carnegie,  Thorstein  Veb- 
len,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  Frank 
Norris,  Philip  Armour,  Ward  McAllis- 
ter, and  other  unlikely  architecture 
critics.  Most  of  the  quotations  and 
some  of  the  photographs  have  little 
direct  bearing  on  buildings,  but  they 
give  you  an  ascending  sense  of  Sulli- 
van's America.  Standing  with  the 
silent  photographs,  they  are  lyrical, 
humorous,  and  tragic. 

Several  years  after  publishing  this 


book,  John  Szarkouski  Icti  Ashland. 
Wisconsin,  on  the  invitation  of  the  late 
Rene  d'Harnoncourt,  to  take  the  post 
of  director  of  photography  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Manhattan, 
succeeding  Fdward  Steichcn.  Since 
then  Szarkowski  has  mounted  numer- 
ous memorable  shows  of  other  peo- 
ple's photographs  and  has  written  17 
renowned  books  about  them. 

Last  year,  however,  he  went  with 
his  family  on  sabbatical  to  I'rancc  to 
work  on  the  first  of  the  four  volumes 
that  the  museum  is  bringing  out  on 
Eugene  Atget's  photographs.  He 
played  his  clarinet  in  the  town  band  of 
Aix-en-Provence.  where  the  Szar- 
kowskis  lived  for  the  year.  He  also 
replaced  his  spectacles  with  scmiic 
French  steel-frame  ones,  got  a  direct 
hrench  haircut,  and  came  out  of  it 
looking  not  unlike  Samuel  Beckett. 

He  took  along  his  camera,  too.  and 
got  back  to  a  little  of  his  own  photogra- 
phy, taking  what  he  describes  as 
"some  second-rate  Atget." 

The  Idea  of  Louis  Sullivan  is  first- 
rate  Atget. 
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Le  Sidaner,  Henri 
Luce,  Mdximilien 
Makowsky  GOnstantin 
Pascin,. Jules 
Pissaro,  Camjile 
Redon,  Odilon  , 
Renoir,  Pierre-Auguste 
Rosati,  Giuiio 
Signdc!  Pau;  : 


Styka,  Jan 
Thaulow,  Fritz 
Valadon,  Suzonne 
Vernet,  Carle 
Vernet,  Horace 
Vuillard,  Edouard 
West,  Edgar  E. 
Wierusz,Von  Kowolskl 


20th  Century 

Bombois,  Camille 
Braque,  Georges 
Brayer,  Yves 
Chagall.  Marc 
Domergue.  Jean  Gabriel 
Duty  Raoul 

Dunoyer  de  Segonzac 
Foujita.Tsugouhcra 
Gontcharovo,  Natalia 
Kadar.  Bela 
Kisling,  Moise 
Larionov,  Mikhail 
Laurencin.  Marie 


L6ger.  Fernand 
Lhote,  Andre 
Magritte.  Rend 
Mane-Katz 
Manguin.  Henri 
Massana 
Masson.  Andre 
MIro,  Joan 
Picasso.  Pablo 
Renault.  Abel 
Rouault.  Georges 
Rubin,  Reuven 
Survage,  Leopold 
Tchellfchew,  Pavel 
Utrlllo,  Maurice 
Vlamlnck.  Maurice  de 


Latin  American 
Cuevas,  Jose  Louis 
Friedeberg.  Pedro 
Galvan,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merido.  Carlos 
Rivera.  Diego 
Siquelros,  David  Alfaro 
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A  LA  VIKII  I  F.  Rl'SSIF. 

781  Fifth  .\\cnue. 
New  ^  oi  k.  N'l  100:2 
Tel:  :i:-PL2  1727 

Sniitt  Boxes.  F(ibcri;c.  jewels,  icons . 
French  furniiitie  and  decorations. 


/<S';/i  Ceniitrv 
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o 

CO 
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ART  &  I.KGFM) 

Gar\  Spralt 

Box  13.  San  Anselmo.  CA  94960 
Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Ar:.  Folk  An  and  Painlinf;. 
Colonial  Spanish  An. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newburv  Street.  Boston.  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

I'^ih  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  s(  IidoIs. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAl'  GALLERY 

1.*^  East  57th  Street. 
Neu  York.  N^'  10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries. 

BOVVERS  &  Rl  DDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wiishire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90036 
Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner.  numismatic 
hook  publishers  and  retail  coin  firm. 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway.  New  York.  NY  10003 
Tel:  212-982  .3356 

Specialising  in  fine  Will  and  XIX  Century 
furniture,  paintings  and  objets  d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10022 
Tel;  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art.  including 
porcelain .  pottery .  bronzes,  hardstones  and 
sculptures  dating  from  3001)  BC  to  the  early  I9ih 
century. 

DIDIER  AARON.  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street. 

New  York.  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-988  5248 

Telex:  238934  Diron 

Furniture.  Art  Ohjects.  Paintings 

DIDIER  AARON,  LTD. 

9002  Melrose  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90069 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  941 18 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  IHth  Century  English 
furniture  and  furnishings 
Mon-Sat.  10  a.m.  15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street. 

San  Francisco.  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

I7ih  (t  ISth  Century  French  &  Italian  Furniture  & 
Oriental  Art. 

(;EM  ANTIQl  ES 

1088  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Spei  iaiising  in  Paperw  eights  (antique  &  itiodern). 
Art  potters  &  ptn<  elain  lAmerit  an  &  European) 
from  the  laic  l<^lh  <<■  earls-  20th  Century. 


.JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  Fast  I)c  la  (dicrra. 
.Santa  Barbara.  CA  93101 
IcI:  80S-961  IM7 
l  ine  i limit uri' 


( ONS  I  AN(  E  H.  HI  RST  AN  I  IODES 

1 1922  San  Vicente  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles.  (  A  9(M)49 
Tel:  2l3-826  4'i79 
Importers  i>l  fine  f  limit  tire 


Hl'SBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Mighwav  179,  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona.  AZ  86336 
I  cI:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
w  ildlife  art.  Our  \'intage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 


HYDE  PARK  ANTIQIIES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St.) 
New  York,  NY  10003 
Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture.  Paintings.  Mirrors.  Porcelain  (also 
Chinese  E.xport)  and  Accessories. 


JAMES  GALLERY 

P.O.  Box  187 
Collegeville.  PA  19426 
Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  E.xport  Porcelains.  IHth  and  Early  19th 
Centuries. 


KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills.  CA  90210 
Tel:  213-278  081 1 
Telex:  194-158 

Inienuitional  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more 
than  M  vears. 


KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th.  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art. 


KING-THOMASSON  INC 

213  1/2  Berthea.  Houston.  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  I7th-ccnlury  oak  furniture 
and  18th-century  country  furniture . 


LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada.  Box  1924 
LaJoila,  CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in  South  Lajolla 
Tel:  714-4.'^9  3753 

Importer  <)f  English  antique  furniiure.  prints  and 

decorative  accessories . 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and  by 

appointment. 


MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  2.36485 
Art  Gallery. 


NEWHOL  SE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  FMAYKNCiAL 

Old  Masters .  Scvcnicenth.  Eighteenth  and 

Miiiclecnlh  (  Cntury  hnglish  and  European 

I'auiilngs.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 

American  Paintings . 


NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
lelex:  968597 

See  also  lirod  (iallery.  London 
Noortman,  London 


OSBORNE  MARQUIS  I  I  I). 

International  Viw  Art  Consultants  &  Apprai.sers. 

18  West  I'lilriani  Ave 
(ireenwich.  Connecliciil  0^)8^(1 
Tel:  20V629  1023 

Appraising  by  projessionals  Jor  Insurance. 
Estates.  Donations.  F.xperieni  ed  advice  on  busing 
and  selling  art  works  and  em  restoring  art  n  enks. 


IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  F.  78th  Street. 
New  York,  NY  10021 
I  el:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

.^9  East  57th  Street. 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/CHRLSANT  (Infl) 
18th  century  English  furniture  and  Chinese  E.xport 
porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

.SO  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French.  English.  Chinese.  Japanese. 

TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 
Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  1 1023 
Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany  Treasures,  an 
offering  of  the  finest  quality,  rare  and  guaranteed 
authentic  Tiffany  Collet  tables.  Dealers  and 
Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years. 

THERIEN  &  CO..  INC. 

811  Montgomery  Street. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 

17th.  18th  and  early  I9ih-century  furniture  and 
decorations:  English.  French,  Continental  and 
Oriental,  including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Site  ffi eld  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX  ROSENBERG 
GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings .  drawings,  sculpture  by  Contemporary 
American  and  European  masters  and  young, 
emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and 
19th  Century  English  antique  furniture . 
porcelains,  painting  accessories,  and  specialising 
in  Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  74 
page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  ,301-267  6356 

English.  Queen  Anne.  Chippendale,  and 
Hcpplcwhite  Furniture.  Old  Sheffield  and  other 
appropriate  acc  essories .  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  891 1 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of  quality  IHih- 
century  English  furniture  available  in  the 
American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 
Tel:  415-362  06 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English.  European  and 
Oriental  furniture  and  works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  l  iflh  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-245  2000 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

Rl(  HARD  YEAKEI.  ANTIQUES 

I09'J  S  Coast  Highway 
I  .aguna  Beach.  CA 
60  minutes  from  I  .os  Angeles 
lei:  714-494  <iS2f,/494-6667 

llirei'  stines  of  I5tli  lo  IHth  Century ,  finest  qualilx 
family  business  established  1940. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


A.  Lee 

•  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
■;  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

\rks  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

\'wnr 

,tle  Gallery 

ensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
01-937  8332 

" ?sday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p. m. 
ly  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
! ,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours  and 

.  wings 

:  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
I  ter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

'  Jpper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 
,  idon  WI 
:  01-723  6595 

■  urs:  Monday-Friday  10  a.  m. 
r.30  p.m. 

,mber  B.A.D.A.  Specialists  in  fine 
VGLISH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
ft  ware  and  Enamels 

t  rlborough  Fine  Art  (London)  Ltd. 

.  Ibemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 

•  e  impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
I'.wings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and 

O  lographs  by  leading  20th  century  Artists 

ly  Miles 

■  e  Paintings 

•uke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
■ :  01-930  8665 
lery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

0  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
.urdays  ll.OO-l.OO. 
ijortant  19th  century  Paintings 

in  Mitchell  &  Son 

lew  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
:  01-493  7567 

/  Masters,  French  19th  century  and  specialists 
lower  paintings. 

e  Map  House  of  London 

Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

idon  SW3  I  NY 

:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

tique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and  Globes 

)rton  Morris  &  Company 

Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
idon  swiY  6au 
:  01-930  2825 

^lish  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th 
'  early  19th  centuries 

tortman 

iury  Street,  St.  James's, 
hdon  SWIY  6ab 
i:  01-839  2606 
lex:  9 155  70 

Dnday  to  Friday  9.30 a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

1  Master  paintings,  19th  century  French 
ntings,  drawings  and  watercolours. 

\o  in  Holland  and  New  York.  See  also 
ortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

ties  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
lY  6dj 

1:  01-930  3353 

ecialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

vellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations. 

iO  at  Harrogate 


Pawsey  &  Payne  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street, 

St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qb 
Tel:  01-930-4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  watercolours  and 

engravings. 

Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 
and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 
c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 
590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 
Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (214)  651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental ftrniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality, 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  Slb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil  paintings 

and  watercolours 

G.  T.  Ratcliff  Ltd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 
Essex  cmS  3HB 
Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman, 

Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)76-33^4  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ypp 

Tel:  01-485  1163-4 

Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8  yLN 

Tel:  01-727  6495 

Picture  framing  and  restoration ,  frame  repairs, 
fair  cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and  screens,  black 
glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too  small  for  us  and  we 
like  a  challenge! 
Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 
4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Print 
S.J.  Shrubsole  Ltd. 
43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 
Tel:  01-405  2712 
Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 
Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 
Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old  Sheffield 
I    Plate  for  the  discerning  collector. 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's. 

London  svi  i 

Tel:  01-93(J  78HH 

Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental.  South  East 

Asian  and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art;  English 

Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  an  J 

19th  century  Glass 

Stair  &  Company 

120  Mount  Street,  London  w  n  \Mb 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:  59  E.  59th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10<l22and 

in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture,  Works  of 

Art,  and  Chinese  Export  Porcelain. 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  Janicb's  Street.  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture ofthe  ISthand Early  19th 
Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  ofthe  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

Johnny  Van  Haeften 

13  Duke  Street.  St.  James's, 
London sw I y6db 
Tel:  01-9303062 

Old  Master  Paintings ,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 

Flemish  Schools 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane. 
London WC2A iQS 
Tel:  01-2423248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 
throughout  the  ivorld 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01 -235  3 155/4 

Late  \9th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Synd)olist,  Svicssionisl .  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

enables:  Navikl,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  C 

Old  .Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawing.< 

Williams  &  Son 

2  (Jrafton  Street.  I  ondoii  u  i  x  u  n 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 
fivm  the  l^th  and  20th  lenturies 

Temple  Williams 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington. 
London  w8  (lAS 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering  machine 

(Amespondence  only.  Stock  temporarily  in  slou 
Fine  Regriu  y  liirnilure,  \['ork.<  oj  .■\rl, 
I  'iilnaliotis 

Winifred  Williams 

^  Burv  Street.  St.  lames's.  London  swi 
lei:  01-930  4732/0729 

important  I8ih  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelani  and  Enamels,  Collectors'  pieces  of 
.Museum  quality 

Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Moiconib  Street.  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours, 
sculpture,  19th  and  20th  century  ceramics  and 
photography 


Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road.  Knightsbridge, 
London  swm 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street.  London  wi 
TeL  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
engrai'ings  of  all  schools 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wih  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  Jurniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiy  oar 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  Culleus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures ,  fine 
period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  glass,  objets 
d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel-  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swiA  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings ,  French  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings,  English 

Paintings  and  Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints. 

Covent  Garden  Gallery 

20  Russell  Street  {by  the  Royal  Opera  House), 
London  WC2 
Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British  watercolours, 
drawings,  pastels  and  oil  paintings 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloanc  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys.  Also 
"Americana" .  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  1(^-6, 
Saturdays  10-4 


Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in 
Turkoman  Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son  Ltd., 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fine  and  extensive  stocks  oj  18th  and  early  19th 
century  English  furniture,  carved  wood  and 
marble  chinmeypieces,  garden  ornaments  and 
figures.  Antique  oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied 
and  fixed. 

Ebury  Gallery 

89  Ebury  Street,  London  swiw  9QU 
Tel:  01-730  3341/7806 

Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and  Prints  by 
contemporary  British  Artists. 
Daily  10-6,  Saturday  10-1. 

ENZO  APICELLA,  MARTIN  BATTERSBY,  IAN 
DAVID  BAKER,  DUGGIE  FIELDS,  ADRIAN  GEORGE, 
CHRISTOPHER  HOBBS. 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Bclgravia,  London 

SWI 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6df 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
artists  working  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  Africa, 
South  East  Asia,  China  and  the  West  Indies 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel.  01-499  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th 
and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 
17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques:  18th  century  enamels,  treen, 
papier  mache,  tole  and  objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon 
Days  also  specialize  in  fine  modern  enamels; 
twelve  years  ago  they  revived  the  craft  in  Bitston, 
the  traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and  Woi 
of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nw  i  8an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  fiirniture,  cloc 
and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and 
restorations 

Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd.  ^ 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 
English  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  and 
drawings.  Italian  baroque  and  roccoco  paintin 
French  19th  century  paintings  and  drawings 

Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel.  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marl 
bronze  and  terracotta 

Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy  2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 

Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flen 
Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 
Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century  Furnitu 
Restoration  and  valuation 

Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of  fine  china  and  crystal  stocki 
all  leading  collectors  items.  Specialists  in 
commemorative  plates  and  mugs.  Send  for  fit 
colour  catalogue  stating  interest 

Simon  Kaye  Ltd 

11  Albemarle  Street, 
London  W1X3HF 
Tel:  01-493  7658 
and  in  New  York 
i.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  (212)  759-6900 


interior  design  &  decoration 


ONI  ANCILL  INTERIORS  & 
;ONTRACTS* 

7est  Sussex,  Burnside  Road, 
/hitecraigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 
el:  041-639  1893 

pecialising  in  personalised  interior  design  of 
■sidential  and  commercial  premises  offering  a 
ide  range  of  the  finest  international  fabrics  and 
imishings. 


)AVID  ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 
lAL.,  ND„* 

1  Charlwood  Street,  London,  SWl. 
el:  01-828  3656 

'ine  period  decor  and  interior  design,  London, 
^,ounty  and  abroad.  Also  specialist  china,  glass 
nd  enamel  restoration. 


ISPREY  INTERIORS  LTD* 

65-169  New  Bond  Street, 

ondonWlYOAR 

el:  01-629  2608 

nie  interiors  of  the  highest  quality.  Residential, 
immercial  and  overseas  projects. 


iILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD., 

Da  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SWl  8JL 
"el:  01-235  3735/3756 
uernational  designers  offering  complete  service 
am  structural  alterations,  specialist  joinery  and 
ecoration  and fitrnishing. 


JLANCHARD  FURNISHING  LTD., 

78  Sloane  Street, 
.ondonSWlX9QL. 
^el:  01-235  6612 

nterior  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in  fine 
trniture  and  objects.  Nurith  Lowe  antiques  at 
"ilanchards,  offering  unusual  antique  gifts. 


lALPH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
.TD.,* 

7  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair, 
ondon  W1X5FD. 
el:  01 -629  9903 

Aichael  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA.  (Hons.), 
ASIAD, 

Ulph  Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD,  IDDA. 
'artners  experienced  in  domestic  interiors  to  a 
igh  decorative  standard  as  far  afield  as 
Australasia  and  the  Middle  East. 


^  OHN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

8  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01 -262  8209 
ind 

OHN  BYROM  DESIGN  INC., 

1728A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
P.C.  20009,  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (202)  462  5548 

Specialists  in  interior  designs  for  both  residential 
md  commercial  property . 


DECOR  FRANCE  LTD.,* 

53  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-589  8406 

M.  D.  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 
Fixtures ,  jiirnishings ,  decoration  and  design, 
carpets,  curtains,  plumbing,  painting  fiom 
Kitchen  to  Attic.  From  Jeddah  to  Jedburgh,  we 
will  do  it  from  planning  to  completion. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD., 

Ill  Power  Road, 

London,  W4  SPY 

Tel:  01-995  4753 

Telex:  8814385  FRALND  G 

International  interior  design,  decoration, 

refurbishment  and  restoration  of  period  buildings, 

chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury  apartments. 

GLYNN  INTERIORS,* 

92  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and  furnishers  serving  the 
North  West.  Own  workshops.  Luxury  domestic 
and  prestige  office  work.  Interior  designer  Glynn 
Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.,* 

165  Sloane  Street, 
London,  SW1X9QE 
Tel:  01-235  2151 
Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration  and 
contract  service.  UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 
English  chintzes  and  linens,  handmade 
upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.,* 

83  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  6111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We  sell  to 
every  section  of  the  wallcovering  market.  General 
public,  design,  contract,  wholesale,  embassies, 
banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD., 

58  David  Place,  St.  Hclicr,  Jersey,  C.l. 
Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses,  prestige 
offices  and  apartments.  Worldwide. 

KEEBLE  LTD.,* 

13  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3  2HX 
Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations,  fabrics 
and  frrniture.  Lamps  and  mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.,* 

1  Anhalt  Road,  London,  SWi  1  4NZ 
Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and  architectural 
design  service  including  exclusive fimiiture  design 
by  Kennedy  Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  LIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

32  Morcton  Street,  Piinlico, 
London  SW1V2PD 
Tel:  01-834  3355 

Large  choice  of  fabrics/wallpapers,  lighting, 
antique  and  decorative  fiirniture  and  objet  d'art. 
Also  offers  a  design  room  remedy  service. 


MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.,* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London.  SW3  3JB 
Tel:  01-589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Estimates  free. 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD.,* 

1  Woodfall  Court. 

Smith  Street,  London,  SW3  4EJ 

Tel:  01-730  0125 

and 

GEORGE  RENWICK  MONACO, 

La  Panorama,  57  Rue  Grunaldi. 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 

Quality  interior  design  and  decoration  for  the 

domestic  and  European  markets. 

RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD,* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 
St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsev. 
Tel.  0481  2070(J 

Residential  and  commercial  interior  designers 
working  to  a  high  standard  in  Europe. 
JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.,* 
9  Redcliffe  Square, 
London,  SW10  9LA 
Tel:  01-373  4370 

A  small  firm  offering  a  comprehensive  and 
personal  interior  decorating  service  with 
individuality  and  style. 
SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 
1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  W 1 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large  choice  oj 
international  fabrics  and  wallpapers.  Specialists 
in  historic  building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  f  imishings. 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 
LTD.,* 

36  Sloane  Street,  London.  SWIX  yLR 
Tel:  01-235  1501/2 

Comprehensive  worldwide  interior  decoration 
service  for  houses,  flats,  offices  and  hotels. 
Exclusive  collection  of{hint:es  and  wallpapers 
all  available  from  Sloane  Street  showroom. 
TOWN  &  COUNTRY  LTD.,* 
2a  Main  Street,  Bl.ukrock, 
Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Tel:  Dublin  8S(.'J35 

Interior  designers  and  decorators.  Complete 
cotitracis  designed  and  exeiuted. 
TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD.,* 
95  Mount  Street.  1  ondon  Wl 
l  el:  01 -4W  4472/  3 

Operating  inlernattonally  with  .^0  years' 

experienie  on  a  design  .supply  installation  basi> 

to  a  very  high  standard. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING,* 

32  C:h.ipel  Street. 

London  SW1X7D1) 

Tcl:()l-235,385(> 

International  Consultant.  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical.  Private 
residences.  Boardrooms.  Hotels.  Restoration. 
Works  with  clients,  architects  and  builders  to 
agreed  fee.  Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 
Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced.  By 
appointment  only. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.A. 
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ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  RESTORATION 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham.  Woking.  Surrey. 

Tel:  Chobham  8206 

f  i>if  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 

Re-L'photster^'  by  Crajismen. 

BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  Construction.* 

Red  House  Farmhouse, 

ClanviUe.  Nr.  Andover.  Hants.  SPll  9JE 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (026470)  232. 

Custom  made  brass  furniture,  fittings  &  accessories.  Also 

in  chrome,  stainless  steel  etc.  Veneer.  Handpainling. 

.Mirrorwork  and  etched  glass.  Stock  designs  also  available. 

Contact  Mr  Lance  Thomson. 

CERAMICS 

Ceramic  Consultants  Ltd.,* 
Rye  Tiles,  RveTN31  7DH 
Tel:  07973  3038  and 
12  Connaught  Street,  London,  W2. 
Handpainted  or  printed  wall  and  floor  tiles.  Colour 
matching  to  fabric  and  papers  a  speciality,  plus  co- 
ordinating lampbases,  jardinieres  and  bathroom  accessories. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audlev  Street,  London  WIY  6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine  china,  crystal 
glass,  silver,  antiques,  fi4miture,  chandeliers  &  lamps. 
Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop, 

41  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  OX4  4AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of  antique  pedestal  and 
partners  desks.  Copies  made  to  commission.  Releathering 
service,  hand  coloured  skins  used.  Collection  and  delivery. 

DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &•  Handles.* 

Architectural  Components  Ltd., 

8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 

London,  SW7  2HF 

Tel:  01 -584  6800 


Specialist  suppliers  of  craftsmen  finished  period  door 
furniture  and  other  architectural  hardware. 

FABRICS 

|.  Pallu  &  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.,* 

18  Newman  Street,  London,  WIP  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics ,  wallcoverings  and  trimmings  to 
the  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited.* 
7-1 1  Noel  Street, 
London  W1V4AL 
Tel:  l)l-t39  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics  including  cottons, 
glazed  chintzes  and  unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics  including  plain  and 
textured  weavo.  d.iinasks,  brocatelles,  vt  lvcls.  niones, 
Madras  nets  lUuI  \oiniii;lhim  lace.  Spechih-^i^  iii  ilu- 
reproduction  ol  itjJtlional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

FABRIC  CARE  SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  Ltd.,* 

Weir  Bank.  Bray-On-Thames,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

SL6  2ED 

Tel:  0628  34281 

Telex:  847591  UNIGIL  G 

Fiber-Seal,  the  ultimate  in  carpet  and  fabric  protection. 
Licensed  agreements  available  in  UK  and  Europe. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew  , 

London,  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434       Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine  art,  household 

removal  services,  storage  and  all  allied  services  available. 

Offices  in  Sew  York, 

Los  Angeles,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd.. 
21  Lillie  Road,  London,  SW6  lEU 
Tel:  01  381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of  antiques  and  works  of 
art.  International  household  removals.  High  security 
storage. 


Mastcrpack  Ltd 

Albion  House.  86(1  C'oronation  Road, 

Park  Royal.  London.  NW1()7PU 

Tel:  961-1222       Telex:  888941  Maspac  M9 

Paramount  packers  and  shippers  ol  antiques .  fine  art  and 

household  effects  worldwide.  High  security  storage, 

documentation  and  insurance  services. 

Personal  service  guaranteed. 


TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 
No.  1,  Three  Kings  Yard. 
Davies  Street.  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  7371 

Agents  jor  many  high  class  .'\merican  wallcovering 
manufacturers.  McGuire  Rattan/Rawhide  jiirnil'ire  Also 
we  stock  a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs  etc,  from  the 
Orient. 


UPHOLSTERY  MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingconie  Ltd.,* 

304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW1(19EP 

Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  oj  made-to-measure  sofas  and 
armchairs.  Interior  designers.  On-site  cleaners  of 
upholstery,  carpels  and  curtains  and  licensed  applicators  of 
Scotchgard Jabric  and  Scotchgard  carpet  protectors. 


UPHOLSTERY  &  CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanfitc.* 
118-122  Acre  Road. 
Kingston  Upon  Thames.  Surrey. 
Tel:  01  549  7346 

Fi>if  and  light  coloured  upholstery,  curtain  &  carpet 
cleaners.  Either  in-situ  or  in  our  modern  factory.  Oriental 
and  antique  tapestries  and  carpets  hand  cleaned.  Personal 
attention  by  fitlly  trained  staff. 


♦Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.  A. 
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An  outstanding  early  Sheraton  oval  nialiogany  pcnibrokc  tabK 

Circa  1785 

Height  28'    71  cms. 
Max.  depth  3or    76.8  cms. 
Width  flaps  up  t^jV   96  cms. 


8  10  HANS  ROAD.  KN IG  HTS B Rl  DG E.  LONDON.  S.W  3 
Telephone  01-5895266/7 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Rare  Cizhon  (Tc'u  Chou>  Glazed  Ewer, 
with  copper  rim  at  lip. 
Of  the  Song  dynasty,  960-1279  A.D. 
Height:  9^A  inches 


Vacheron  Constantin:  to  own  one  is  a  rare  privilege; 
to  wear  one  is  to  share  in  history. 
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aSCCVERY 


ODYSSEY  OF  A  TOTEM  POLE 

LANSING  LAMONT 


Picture  the  scene:  a  windswept  day  in 
1882  along  Canada's  Pacific  coast.  As 
whitecaps  whip  the  frigid  waters,  a 
wealthy  young  English  adventurer 
named  Bertram  Buxton  stands  excit- 
edly on  the  deck  of  a  ship  anchored  off 
the  northern  tip  of  one  of  British 
Columbia's  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
For  the  first  time,  he  sees  the  North- 
west Indian  settlement  of  Masset. 
From  a  distance,  with  its  cluster  of 
totem  poles,  the  village  resembles  a 
harbor  port  spiked  with  masts.  Once 
ashore,  Buxton  is  fascinated  by  the 
sight  of  these  wonderfully  sculptured 
cedar  spars— some  honoring  the  vil- 
lage's tribal  dead,  others  symbolizing 
the  mysterious  heraldry  of  its  various 
clans.  Each  pole  guards  the  entrance 
to  a  family  house,  and  together  they 
assert  the  totemistic  principles  by 
which  the  Haida  Indians  have  lived  for 
several  centuries. 

One  pole  in  particular  rivets  Bux- 
ton's attention.  It  is  a  fifty-foot  family- 
crest  pole,  its  back  hollowed  to  lighten 
the  load  at  the  time  of  its  erecting. 
Buxton  can  almost  visualize  the  tradi- 
tional potlatch  that  celebrated  that 
event,  when  neighbors  and  guests 
from  nearby  villages  feasted  on  salm- 
on and  witnessed  this  ceremony  dis- 
playing the  Haida  emblems  of  wealth 
and  myths  surrounding  the  family 
ancestry.  The  pole  is  crowned  by  a 
carving  of  three  sitting  figures  wearing 
the  cylindrical  headdresses  of  the  tri- 
bal chiefs.  Below  them  is  a  frieze  of  the 
bear  (representing  one  of  the  Haidas' 
two  clan  groups)  and  its  cub  devouring 
a  frog  (representing  the  other  clan 
group).  Further  down,  the  carver  has 
dutifully  portrayed  the  ritual  bear-and- 
hunter  scene,  while  at  the  base  of  the 
pole  a  glaring  wolf's  head  menaces  the 
onlooker. 

The  pole  is  vivid  testament  to  the 
history  of  this  one  Haida  family,  its 
real  or  imagined  conquests,  and  Bux- 
ton decides  then  and  there  to  acquire 
it.  The  pole,  he  thinks,  would  be  the 
ideal  birthday  gift  for  his  aging 

Lansing  Lamont,  a  journalist  and 
author,  is  director  of  Canadian  Affairs 
at  New  York's  Center  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations. 
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"mum,"  back  home  at  the  family  seat 
in  Weybridge,  Surrey.  Thus,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  odyssey  of  the  Hai- 
da totem  pole  begins. 

The  chiefs  of  this  Masset  household 
were  the  destitute  victims  of  a  recent 
smallpox  epidemic,  and  they  readily 
accepted  Buxton's  cash  offer  for  the 
pole,  even  providing  him  with  a 
receipt.  Buxton  promptly  had  the  pole 
cut  in  half  for  passage  aboard  the  next 
trading  vessel  to  Britain.  Weeks  later, 
after  a  stormy  voyage  around  the 
Horn,  the  ship  docked  in  London,  and 
the  pole  reached  Weybridge  in  time  for 
Mrs.  Buxton's  birthday.  There,  in  Fox 
Warren,  on  the  lush  grounds  of  the 
Buxton  estate,  the  Haida  pole  was  rc- 
erected  on  a  concrete  pad,  some  fifty 
yards  off  the  driveway,  with  a  narrow 


The  Indian  village  of  Masset,  visited 
by  Bertram  Buxton  in  1882. 

iron  scaffolding  to  buttress  its  back. 

For  more  than  three  generations  the 
pole  stood  in  its  new  home,  buffeted 
by  the  elements,  chewed  on  by  squir- 
rels, and  gradually  encompassed  by 
the  towering  oaks  that  lined  the  drive. 
No  other  example  of  the  totemic  art  of 
America's  Northwest  Indians  of  com- 
parable size  was  displayed  outdoors  in 
all  of  England. 

In  the  fall  of  1976,  Michael  Johnson, 
an  art  dealer  and  broker  from  the  state 
of  Washington,  was  in  London  with 
his  wife  for  an  auction  when  he  heard 
about  the  Haida  pole.  By  then,  there 
were  fewer  than  fifty  such  poles  in 
existence,  and  most  were  confined  to 
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museums.  Johnson's  source  would  not 
reveal  the  pole's  whereabouts.  By 
chance,  however,  a  friend  mentioned 
an  article  that  he  believed  described 
the  pole  in  question.  The  story,  written 
in  the  early  1900s  by  an  Oxford  anthro- 
pologist, pinpointed  the  pole's  loca- 
tion in  Weybridge.  The  Johnsons 
phoned  every  Buxton  in  the  local 
directory  before  finding  a  great-neph- 
ew of  the  original  Bertram  Buxton. 
Although  the  relative  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Australia,  he  remembered 
hearing  of  the  pole  as  a  child  and 
recalled  its  general  location  at  Fox 
Warren. 

The  Johnsons  took  the  next  train  for 
Weybridge,  where  they  were  met  at 
the  station  by  the  great-nephew.  As 
their  car  entered  the  winding  front 
drive  at  Fox  Warren,  Johnson  looked 
expectantly  for  the  solitary  spar  with 
its  striking  carved  faces.  When  he 
finally  spotted  it,  blending  into  the 
background  of  the  huge  oaks,  the  sight 
was  "a  real  shock.  We  were  unpre- 
pared for  what  we  saw.  It  was  magnifi- 
cent and  in  beautiful  condition.  We 
were  tremendously  excited  to  find  it." 

Except  for  some  rot  at  its  top,  the 
pole  had  weathered  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  English  rain  and  damp 
remarkably  well.  The  Buxtons  had 
dutifully  applied  a  preservative  tar  to 
it,  which  managed  to  protect  the  pole 
while  staining  it  a  brownish  black.  The 
discoloration,  however,  did  not  dis- 
guise the  firm,  decipherable  carvings, 
which  remained  in  clear  relief. 

The  heirs  of  Fox  Warren  were  no 
longer  the  Buxtons  but  the  Barneses. 
They  listened  as  the  Johnsons  an- 
nounced their  interest  in  acquiring  the 
pole.  Johnson  offered,  in  fact,  to  pay  a 
sum  considerably  more  than  the  family 
guessed  the  pole  was  worth.  Like 
many  of  the  hard-pressed  British  gen- 
try today,  the  Barneses  were  not 
averse  to  receiving  a  sudden  cash 
windfall— but  there  were  a  few  prob- 
lems. The  pole  had  recently  been  des- 
ignated a  historic  monument  by  the 
Weybridge  town  fathers.  Legally,  it 
belonged  to  the  Barnes  estate  (the  bot- 
tom six  feet  were  firmly  embedded  in 
Fox  Warren  soil),  and  that  estate  was 
in  probate,  the  senior  Mr.  Barnes  hav- 


The  Haida  pole  on  the  Buxton  estate  in 
Fox  Warren,  c.  1906. 


ing  just  died.  And  besides,  the  family 
was  rather  attached  to  the  pole. 

Michael  Johnson  turned  to  Denis 
Alsford,  curator  of  ethnological  col- 
lections at  the  National  Museum  of 
Man  in  Ottawa,  for  help.  By  chance, 
Alsford  was  also  in  London  for  an  auc- 
tion that  fall.  He  had  first  heard  of  the 
Haida  pole  when  he  was  an  employee 
of  the  British  Museum  in  the  early 
1960s,  and  recognized  its  rarity.  Als- 
ford came  to  Fox  Warren  to  examine 
the  pole  and  convince  the  Barneses 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  Canada 
and  the  Museum  of  Man.  Before  start- 
ing negotiations,  he  shinned  up  the 


pole  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  rot  at  its 
top  was  not  severe  enough  to  endanger 
the  pole  during  an  ocean  passage.  Als- 
ford's  argument  that  he  intended  to 
restore  and  return  the  pole  to  Masset 
struck  a  sympathetic  chord  with  the 
owners.  With  Michael  Johnson  as  bro- 
ker, a  final  price  of  $165,000  was  nego- 
tiated. (In  Ottawa  weeks  later,  Alsford 
was  contacted  by  a  New  York  collec- 
tor who  informed  him  of  the  Haida 
pole's  existence  and  advised  that  it 
could  probably  be  bought  for  a  mere 
$500J300.  "A  bit  much  for  even  that 
tree  trunk,  y'know,"  Alsford  now 
recalls.) 

A  year  passed  before  the  legal  prob- 
lems were  solved  and  the  pole  was 
removed  from  its  concrete  pad,  sepa- 
rated in  half  again,  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  pair  of  six-feet-wide  crates,  and 
then  trucked  to  London  for  the  trans- 
Atlantic  voyage  to  Montreal  and  a 
storage  room  in  the  Museum  of  Man. 
Alsford  reflected  that  had  the  pole 
remained  at  Fox  Warren  it  would  have 
disintegrated.  "Now  it's  been  saved. 
The  family  got  what  they  wanted  and 
we  got  it  back." 

The  future  of  the  wandering  Haida 
pole  remains  unclear.  Alsford  and  the 
Museum  of  Man  must  first  decide 
whether  to  restore  it  for  indoor  or  out- 
door display.  The  tar  coating  has  to  be 
removed,  and  the  pole  will  probably  be 
dipped  in  a  chemical  bath  to  help  solid- 
ify its  interior  and  prevent  further 
decay.  Only  after  successful  restora- 
tion (at  an  estimated  cost  as  high  as 
$50,000)  would  Alsford  approach  the 
elders  of  Masset  with  the  offer  to 
return  the  pole  to  its  birthplace. 

The  Indians  may  not  want  the  pole. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  insist  that 
their  forebears  had  no  right  to  part 
with  the  pole  in  the  first  place,  and 
demand  its  return  forthwith.  Alsford 
fears  that  if  politics  enters  the  picture, 
he  and  his  associates  will  be  pressured 
into  a  hurried,  less  than  satisfactory 
restoration  that  could  doom  the  pole. 

"We  could  end  up  losing  it,"  Als- 
ford says  in  his  soft  Cockney  accent. 
"The  Haida  pole  has  survived  for  a 
hundred  years  already.  It  can  wait  a 
few  more  years  in  order  to  survive 
another  century  or  longer." 
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CRAFTSMEN'S  CHOICE 


ISABELLE  ANSCOMBE 


Just  an  easy  two  hours'  drive  from 
London,  at  the  edge  of  the  Cotswolds 
region,  is  an  attractive  cluster  of 
restored  Victorian  farm  buildings.  In 
one  of  them— the  old  stable  block— is  a 
large  interior  space,  white  with  clean, 
pale  wood,  dedicated  entirely  to  ex- 
hibiting the  work  of  living  crafts  peo- 
ple. A  testament  to  the  vision  of  Ann 
Hartree,  the  Prescote  Gallery  repre- 
sents what  a  woman  with  a  mission  to 
bring  crafts  before  the  public  can  do. 

"Ask  any  of  the  twenty  leading  fur- 
niture craftsmen  emerging  in  this 
country  what  the  most  important  thing 
to  have  happened  in  their  field  in  the 
last  few  years  is,  '  Richard  La  Trobe 
Bateman,  a  top  British  craftsman, 
wrote  in  1980.  "They  would  say,  with- 
out a  doubt,  Prescote  and  Ann  Har- 
tree." With  her  emphasis  on  textures 
and  form,  she  lets  visitors  see  the  most 
innovative  works  in  silver  and  other 
metals,  ceramics,  children's  toys,  tex- 
tiles, clothes,  and  furniture,  as  well  as 
paintings  and  sculpture. 

When  Ann  Hartree  opened  the  Pres- 
cote in  1977,  British  crafts  were  a  bur- 
geoning but  little-understood  art  form; 
there  were  no  standards  by  which  to 
evaluate  its  merits.  Hartree  herself 
had  had  no  training  in  art  (as  a  young 
woman  she  had  studied  music  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London), 
but  she  had  become  friends  with  a 
number  of  England's  leading  crafts 
people,  and  through  them  and  her  own 
efforts  she  had  developed  her  taste  and 
her  eye,  in  addition  to  learning  a  great 
deal  about  the  subject.  By  the  late  sev- 
enties her  family  was  grown  and  she 
had  recently  received  an  inheritance, 
when  her  friend  Anne  Grossman  (who 
runs  a  restaurant  in  another  building 
on  the  grounds)  suggested  that  Hartree 
start  a  gallery  in  the  old  stables  of  the 
Grossman  property. 

When  she  first  opened  her  doors, 
Hartree  shrewdly  displayed  work  by 
well-known  craftsmen  such  as  John 
Makepeace,  Rupert  Williamson,  Mar- 
tin Grierson,  and  Richard  La  Trobe 

Isahelle  Anscomhe  is  the  author  of 
Omega  and  After:  Bloomsbury  and  the 
Decorative  Arts,  to  he  published  hy 
Thames  and  Hudson  this  month. 


Bateman.  It  drew  the  crowds,  and  the 
public  got  to  see  pieces  to  which  it  had 
had  little  previous  exposure  because 
of  their  cost  and  the  space  needed  to 
display  them.  The  Prescote  quickly 
became  successful. 

From  the  start,  the  Prescote's  stamp 
has  been  its  owner's  intuitive  ap- 
proach. "When  something  good 
comes  in,  you're  speechless  and  some- 
thing tugs  inside  you  because, you 
think,  'That's  it!'  I  don't  know  what  it 
is.  It's  something  to  do  with  under- 
statement, the  scale,  the  whole  projec- 
tion. It's  an  emotional  reaction."  The 
gallery's  style  reflects  Hartrce's  pref- 
erence for  the  "simple  rather  than  the 
florid."  There  are  no  elaborate  display 
installations;  the  effect  is  almost 
homelike,  with  smaller  items  placed 
casually  on  the  larger  furniture  pieces. 

Once  the  Prescote  was  established, 


Inside  the  Prescote  Gallery,  where 
crafts  find  a  supportive  ambiance. 

Hartree  was  no  longer  satisfied  with 
showing  only  the  well-established  art- 
ists. She  is  devoted  to  providing  young 
artists  with  the  encouragement  and 
exposure  they  need  in  order  to 
improve.  Gonsequently,  in  each  show 
she  backs  a  single  artist,  approach,  or 
philosophy.  Hartree  has  been  criti- 
cized for  this  because  viewers  some- 
times find  her  exhibitions  "difficult." 

For  the  growth  in  the  following  of 
this  branch  of  the  arts,  Ann  Hartree 
has  herself  to  thank.  As  Bateman  says, 
"her  passion  and  warmth  for  the  work, 
the  people,  the  gossip,  and  the  whole 
collective  endeavor"  have  made  her 
craftsmanship's  best  friend,  and  he 
adds,  "Where  would  we  be  tomorrow 
if  she  were  not  working  with  us?" 
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C0NNOIS.SEUR 


WHEN  YOU  ONLY  BUILD  THIS  MANY  CARS  A  DAY, 
YOU  CAN  AFFORDTOTAKE  YOUR  TIME  MAKING  THEM. 


A  BMW  635  CSi  is  hardly  a  car  one 
expects  to  see  around  every  corner. 

Last  year,  in  fact  only  360  were  built  for 
its  admirers  in  Britain. 

But  one  advantage,  however,  of 
building  so  few  cars  is  that  you  f:an  specify 
exactly  how  you  would  like  your  new  car 
built. 


So  you  can  choose,  for  example,  from 
19  different  colours  of  paintwork. 

Though  whichever  one  you  choose,  well 
still  take  our  time  by  insisting  on  rubbing 
the  entire  bodywork  down  by  hand  between 
each  coat. 

Then  you  can  choose  from  seven 
different  shades  ()\  hide  upholstery 


And  we'll  spend  as  long  sewin 
into  leather  seats  as  it  takes  us  to 
entire  car. 

The  choice  with  the  635  CSi,  hd 
goes  well  beyond  mere  creature  cc 

For  at  no  extra  charge,  you  hav 
pick  of  three  different  gearboxes  to 
driving  stylo:  an  overdrive  five  sp 


FOR  A  6  SERIES  INFORMATION  FILE,  PLEASE  WRITE  TO:  BMW  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  P.O.  BOX  46,  HOUNSLOW, 


ivespeed,or  an  automatic. 
!/en  give  you  a  choice  of  engines. 
)35  CSi  comes  with  a  road  version 
5  litre  engine  that  powered  last 
ropean  Touring  Car  champion, 
that's  more  power  than  you  need, 
choose  the  2.8  litre  engine  that 
ith  the  628  CSi. 


About  the  only  option  you  don't  have,  is 
on  delivery  date. 

For  at  BMW,  we  believe  that  nothing 
good  is  created  in  a  hurry 

In  fact  our  quality  control  inspectors 
have  been  known  to  take  an  entire  week 
merely  inspecting  a  single  car. 
Time,  of  course,  is  money 


^  NIJMBFR  PLATf  S  INCLUSIVF  Dt  LIVERY  CHARGE  INCORPORATING  BMW  E^MERGENCY  SERViaja^lD  I^^^^^  i 
897  6665.  (LITERATURE  REQUESTS  ONLY).  FOR  TAX-FREE  SALES:  56  PARK  LANE.  LONDON  Wl.  RING  01-629  9277. 


And  at  £19,329  a  635  CSi  could  hardly 
be  called  inexpensive. 

But  if  youy-e  looking  for  an 
inexpensive  car,  you've  just 
spent  your  time  reading  the 
wrong  advertisement. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  fdACHINE 


MUSEUM  REVIEW 


SPLENDORS  IN  OBSCURITY 

HELEN  LANGDON 


At  the  center  of  bustling  Rome,  where 
the  Corso  intersects  the  Piazza  Vene- 
zia.  stands  the  magnificent  Doria  Pam- 
phiH  Palace.  Unknown  to  most  tour- 
ists, it  is  definitely  worth  a  visit,  for 
these  faded,  magnificent,  silent  rooms 
contain  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  patri- 
cian collections  still  in  private  hands. 
Nowhere  else  in  Italy  may  the  richness 
and  variety  of  seventeenth-century 
landscape  painting  be  more  fully  ap- 
preciated. The  majestic  pictures  hang 
crowded  on  the  walls,  much  as  they 
looked  when  the  gilded  gallery  was 
built  for  them  in  1731-34. 

Although  some  important  Manner- 
ist pictures  came  to  the  palace  through 
the  Aldobrandini  and  Doria  families, 
the  collection  was  mainly  shaped  by 
the  Pamphili,  whose  peaceful  em- 
blems of  dove  and  lily  appear  in  the 
building's  elaborate  decorations.  The 
family  rose  to  the  height  of  its  power 
when  Giambattista  Pamphili  was 
elected  Pope  Innocent  X  in  1644.  The 
pope's  nephew  Camillo  Pamphili  was 
an  enthusiastic  if  notoriously  mean  pa- 
tron of  the  most  celebrated  contempo- 
rary landscape  painters— Claude, 
Dughet,  and  Mola.  His  passion  for 
landscape  in  all  its  moods  was  shared 
by  his  son  Cardinal  Benedetto  and 
gives  the  collection  an  enviable  scope 
and  richness.  While  other  Roman 
patrician  families  declined,  the  Doria 
Pamphili  managed  to  survive  and 
retain  their  superb  art  treasures.  To- 
day their  descendants  still  live  in  parts 
of  the  palace,  although  the  galleries 
and  many  of  the  private  rooms  have 
long  been  open  to  the  public. 

The  picture  galleries,  which  may 
easily  be  visited  in  an  hour,  are  on  the 
piano  nobile,  built  around  a  Renais- 
sance courtyard  and  overlooking  an 
elegant  loggia  and  charming  gardens. 
Most  sumptuous  of  these  vaulted  gal- 
leries is  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  which 
runs  behind  Valvassori's  facade, 
fronting  the  Corso.  The  ceilings,  fres- 
coed by  Aureliano  Milani  with  light- 
hearted  mythological  scenes,  are  dec- 

Helen  Lanffdon,  art  historian  and  vis- 
itinfi  lecturer  at  the  National  (iallery, 
London,  i.s  the  author  f>>/  The  Simon 
and  Schuster  Art  Museum  Guide. 
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orated  with  painted  shells,  putti,  and 
masks.  Slender  gilt-framed  mirrors, 
which  alternate  with  tall  windows 
along  both  sides,  reflect  the  whites  and 
golds  of  the  hall's  marble  statues, 
ornate  console  tables,  and  gilt  chairs, 
covered  in  Genoese  velvet. 

This  long  vista  leads  up  to  Bernini's 
bust  of  Pope  Innocent  X,  framed  in  the 
doorway  of  a  small  cabinet  that  also 
contains  Velazquez's  portrait  of  the 
pope,  considered  by  some  experts  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  portrait  on  earth. 
These  two  famous  masterpieces  make 
a  fascinating  contrast.  Bernini's  bust  is 


Carrucci  lunettes  and  landscapes  by 
Claude  dominate  Gallery  IV. 

vividly  dramatic,  while  Velazquez's 
portrait  is  almost  cruelly  objective, 
capturing  with  startling  power  and 
authority  the  old  pope's  reserved  and 
suspicious  expression.  The  pope  re- 
warded the  artist  lavishly,  yet  his  com- 
ment "Too  real"  remains  tantalizingly 
ambiguous. 

In  the  remaining  three  salons,  pic- 
tures are  hung,  gold  frame  to  gold 
frame,  in  rows  often  three  deep  over 
the  entire  surface.  Since  many  are 
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£S  ROBINSON'S 
HAND-MADE 
FLATWARE 

Probably  the  only 
sterling  silver  flatware 
made  anywhere  that 
equals  the  originals 
in  superb  craftsman- 
ship, exquisite  detail, 
and  exceptional 
durability.  And 
because  they  are 
really  still  hand-made, 
most  of  our  18 
patterns  can  be 
altered  to  suit  your 
special  needs. 


^^tf  <^/AA^  .  APT 


Demantoid  Garnet 
&  Diamond 


MUSEUM  REVIEW 


LJkw 

The  Hall  of  Mirrors  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  Rococo  interiors  in  Italy. 

unlabeled,  the  visitor  will  need  to  buy 
or  borrow  a  checklist  for  identifica- 
tion. Although  the  lesser  pictures 
remain  murky,  many  of  the  important 
works  have  been  cleaned  and  are  in 
good  condition.  The  growing  interest 
in  the  Italian  Seicento  over  the  past 
thirty  years  has  led  to  their  restoration 
for  special  exhibitions  held  throughout 
the  world. 

But  even  the  recently  cleaned  pic- 
tures can  be  difficult  to  see  in  these 
dark  rooms.  Many  visitors,  accus- 
tomed to  the  bright,  spare,  horizontal 
rows  of  modern  displays,  have  echoed 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  sentiment 
when  he  visited  the  palace  in  the 
I85()s.  "There  was  one  long  gallery 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  again  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  that  is 
separately,  and  where  1  might  contem- 
plate them  quite  undisturbed,  reclining 
in  an  easy  chair. 

And  yet  there  is  something  very 
moving  about  this  vast  collection  of 
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seventeenth-century  landscape  lining 
a  whole  wall  as  it  would  have  been 
hung  then.  The  great  works  here  are 
the  six  lunettes  by  Annibale  Carracci 
and  his  pupils,  which  provided  the 
starting  point  for  the  tradition  of  classi- 
cal landscape,  and  five  pictures  by 
Claude  commissioned  by  Camillo 
P/amphili  in  1646-48.  They  move  from 
the  lyrical  charm  of  the  early  Rest  on 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  Sacrifice  at  Delphi.  These  great 
works  are  set  off  by  the  many  minor 
pictures  surrounding  them— the  wilder 
and  more  rugged  landscapes  by  Dugh- 
et  and  Rosa,  the  wooded,  warmly 
lighted  pictures  by  the  Dutch  Swane- 
velt,  and  a  rare  group  of  pictures  by 
Bartolommeo  Torregiani. 

In  a  series  of  smaller  rooms,  bril- 
liantly colored  Flemish  cabinet  pic- 
tures make  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
these  somber  works.  Here  is  Brueghefs 
outstanding  Battle  in  the  (iulf  of 
Naples,  perhaps  painted  while  the  art- 
ist was  traveling  through  southern  Ita- 
ly, and  pictures  by  Paul  Brill  that  are 
considered  his  finest  in  Italy.  These 


small  scenes  of  Rome,  fancifully  con- 
structed yet  crowded  with  naturalistic 
detail,  were  avidly  collected  by  Ro- 
man connoisseurs. 

Another  gallery  includes  a  couple  of 
Titians  but  is  dominated  by  two  early 
works  by  Caravaggio,  the  Penitent 
Magdalene  and  the  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Their  bright  colors  and 
tender  feeling  contrast  sharply  with 
the  more  darkly  sensuous  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Around  them  are  pictures  that 
show  Caravaggio's  influence,  most 
notably  Saraceni's  compassionate  St. 
Roch  Healed  by  an  Angel  and  Preti's 
The  Tribute  Money.  The  final  gallery 
houses  a  crowded  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  the  Bolognese  Baroque;  more 
are  in  the  sculpture  gallery  nearby. 

Many  of  the  private  apartments  in 
the  palace— among  them  the  chapel, 
an  extensive  suite  of  eighteenth-centu- 
ry reception  rooms,  and  the  ball- 
room—may be  visited  separately  on  a 
tour.  The  guide  tends  to  linger  on  the 
portraits  and  personal  mementos  of 
the  Doria  family.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  room  in  the  wing  is  the 
green  salon,  which  contains  a  curious- 
ly haphazard  collection  of  objets  d'art, 
an  astounding  Rococo  cradle,  and  a 
stately  fifteenth-century  Burgundian 
tapestry  covering  an  entire  wall.  The 
pictures,  here  sparsely  hung,  include  a 
Hans  Memling,  a  Filippo  Lippi,  and 
two  dramatic  portraits  of  Andrea  Do- 
ria by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  A  series 
of  charming  little  Rococo  drawing 
rooms  complete  the  tour. 

Although  the  Doria  Pamphili  was 
one  of  the  first  Roman  palaces  to  be 
opened  to  the  public,  it  has  retained  its 
atmosphere  of  privacy  and  reserve; 
indeed,  the  present  prince  and  prin- 
cess still  live  there.  The  museum 
rooms  belong  to  a  world  different  from 
the  street  outside,  and  a  visit  to  them 
creates  an  unforgettable  sense  of  the 
rich  past  of  a  noble  family. 

Located  on  the  Piazza  del  Collegia 
Romano,  the  Galleria  Doria  Pamphili 
is  open  Tuesdays  and  Friday  through 
Sunday  from  10  A.M.  to  I  P.M.  Tours  of 
the  private  apartments  leave  at  1 1  A.M. 
and  12  I'  M.  There  is  no  restaurant ,  and 
the  rest  rooms  are  adequate. 


CONNOISSFUR 


In  1924,  Georges  Vuitton  complemented 
the  famous  trunks  and  suitcases  created 
by  his  father  with  a  soft,  hght  travel  bag, 
resilient  enough  to  bear  the  Louis  Vuitton 
name. 

For  over  50  years,  the  individually  hand- 
crafted "Keepall"  bag  has  been  made  to 
the  same  exacting  standards,  becoming 
a  classic  throughout  the  world. 


Louis  Vuitton  stores  at: 

51  East  57  th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  371-6111 


Bal  Harbour  Shops 
Bal  Harbour,  FL  33154 
(305)866-4470 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLtlILK  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


Paris,  Nice  and  in  the  major  cities  of  Europe,  America  and  the  Far  East 


APRIL  1982 


CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 


SPECIAL 
REPORTS 

U.S.A. 


WRIGHT  PLUS 

The  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Home  and 
Studio  Foundation's  annual  "Wright 
Plus"  tour  visits  ten  homes  in  Oak 
Park  and  River  Forest,  just  outside 
Chicago  (see  page  74).  This  year's 
event  is  unique  in  that  all  of  the  interi- 
ors are  by  "Prairie  school"  architects, 
including  Wright,  Spencer,  and  Ber- 
gen. May  15.  (Contact:  The  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Home  and  Studio  Foun- 
dation, 951  Chicago  Avenue,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois  60302;  (312)  848-1978. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


SOTHEBY'S  VS.  CHRISTIE'S 

With  the  trade  war  between  the  two 
fine-art  auctioneers  heating  up,  there 
have  been  complex  changes  in  the 
buying  and  selling  rates  at  the  two 
houses.  "Buyer's  premium"  refers  to 
the  percentage  tacked  on  to  the  ham- 
mer price.  "Vendor's  commission" 
refers  to  the  percentage  subtracted 
from  the  knockdown  price.  Connois- 
seur offers  the  following  guidance  to 
readers: 
Sotheby's 

Buyer's  Premium: 

10  percent  (London,  New  York,  and 
Hong  Kong); 

1 1  percent  (Monaco); 

12  percent  (Italy); 

16  percent  (Amsterdam  and  Switzer- 
land); 

nil  (South  Africa) 

Vendor's  Commission: 

15  percent  for  rare  coins,  metals,  and 

wines; 

1 0  percent  for  all  other  auctioned  items 
(London); 

15  percent  up  to  $1 ,000  and  10  percent 


Although  dates  listed  in  "Connois- 
seur's World"  were  correct  on  date  of 
publication,  readers  are  advised  to 
recheck  them  wherever  possible. 
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thereafter  (New  York); 

10  percent  (Hong  Kong,  Switzerland, 

Amsterdam/paintings); 

14  percent  (Italy); 

15  percent  (Amsterdam/art  objects, 
Monaco); 

i7'/2  percent  for  pictures,  silver,  and 
works  of  art;  20  percent  for  arms, 
coins,  books,  and  stamps;  10  percent 
for  jewels  (South  Africa) 
Christie's 

Buyer's  Premium: 
8  percent  (London); 
10  percent  (New  York); 

16  percent  (Geneva);  10  percent  for 
foreign  buyers  providing  they  have 
proof  of  exportation 

Vendor's  Commission: 

12'/2  percent  up  to  £1,000,  10  percent 

thereafter  (London); 

15  percent  up  to  $3,000,  10  percent 

thereafter  (New  York); 

10  percent  (Switzerland) 

OFFICE  FURNITURE- 
IS  IT  ART? 

A  challenge  has  been  made  by  Johnny 
Grey,  the  bete  noire  of  the  design 
world,  who  this  month  is  presenting 
his  collection  of  office  furniture  as  art. 
Grey  has  already  stirred  considerable 
debate  with  his  manifesto  entitled  "In 
Place  of  Modernism."  By  arguing  that 
a  concept  of  functionalism  must  be 
more  widely  interpreted  (i.e.,  that  cul- 
tural, humanistic,  and  symbolic  quali- 
ties exist  in  all  objects  and  are  basic  to 
their  use),  he  is  doing  nothing  short  of 
putting  down  the  past  twenty  years  of 
design  philosophy.  The  Design  Coun- 
cil of  Great  Britain  has  refused  to 
include  his  furniture  in  its  index, 
describing  it  as  having  "extraneous 
ornament."  Grey's  designs  are  very 
different  from  the  crisp  steel  and  teak 
styles  that  are  produced  year  after 
year  by  office-furniture  manufactur- 
ers; they  traditionally  offer  only  occa- 
sional cosmetic  alteration,  as  a  gesture 
to  progress.  To  Grey,  "ornament  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  overall  tools  that  are 
available  to  make  objects  more  usable 
and  approachable."  He  insists  that  his 
furniture  will  "fulfill  the  functional 
requirements  of  an  office  but  within 
the  aesthetics  of  the  living  room." 
Hence  the  name  of  Grey's  collection: 


"Home  Office."  Are  Grey's  ideas 
commercially  viable?  Is  his  furniture 
comfortable  to  live  with?  One  answer 
comes  from  the  marketplace.  British 
manufacturers  have  invested  £40,000 
(about  $80,000)  as  seed  money  for  a 
cooperative  to  make  it,  and  advance 
orders  have  arrived  from  Saudi  Arabia 
to  furnish  the  new  Ministry  of  Health 
building.  In  the  view  of  Robin  Guild, 
co-owner  and  managing  director  of 
Homeworks  Ltd.,  that  constitutes 
proof  that  "people  are  tired  of  Italian 
furniture  and  American  'repro.' 
British  craftsmanship  still  has  an 
excellent  reputation.  If  it  is  backed  up 
with  good  design  like  this,  we  will  see 
something  of  a  revival  for  British 
industry. "Co/?racr.-  Homeworks  Ltd., 
107 A  Pimlico  Road,  London  SWl;  1- 
730-9116.  Johnny  Grey:  1-937-1149. 


FRANCE 


ART  THEFTS  IN  FRANCE 

According  to  official  statistics,  private 
collections  are  now,  more  than  ever, 
the  prime  targets  for  thieves— fol- 
lowed by  churches,  galleries,  historic 
chateaux,  antique  shops,  and  muse- 
ums. (The  latter  are  generally  too  well 
protected  to  be  worth  the  risk.)  Yet 
even  the  most  complex  security  sys- 
tems can  fail.  This  past  January,  two 
thieves  stole  six  paintings  by  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec from  the  private  muse- 
um in  Albi  (Tarn)  that  houses  the  larg- 
est number  of  the  artist's  works  in 
France.  It  is  true  that  the  museum  had 
an  alarm  system,  linked  to  the  local 
police  station,  but  it  had  been  switched 
off  because  bats  living  in  the  museum 
(formerly  an  episcopal  palace)  had  too 
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often  set  off  false  alarms.  Like  the  oth- 
er objects  in  the  museum,  the  paint- 
ings, worth  about  six  million  francs  (SI 
million)  were  not  insured.  Although 
only  one  work,  Aux  Courses,  is  of  sig- 
nificance, all  the  stolen  paintings  are 
photographed  and  listed,  making  them 
difficult  to  sell.  While  the  police  feel 
that  the  thieves  had  probably  not  been 
"commissioned"  to  steal  the  Lau- 
trecs.  often  other  stolen  works  of  art 
are  filtered  to  a  clandestine  market 
with  deplorable  impunity;  receivers  in 
other  European  countries  and  in 
America  then  snap  them  up.  Indeed, 
two  thieves  were  caught  after  taking 
seventy  or  so  works  of  art  last  year 
from  churches  in  twenty-nine  com- 
munes in  northern  France.  The  crimi- 
nals, who  were  each  sentenced  to  sev- 
en years  in  prison,  admitted  working 
for  Lambert  Steffen  of  Luxembourg. 
Steffen  allegedly  resold  many  of  the 
art  objects  to  a  gallerv  in  Brussels. 

NOT  TO 
BE  MISSED 

U.S.A. 

CIRCLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Denver  Art  Museum  has  named 
its  ambitious  show  of  American  Indian 
art  ■  "Circles  of  the  World" "  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  that  it  is  the  first  major 
exhibition  ever  devoted  to  Plains  Indi- 
an art.  and  the  circle  was  special  to  the 
Plains  Indians— a  perfect  shape,  with- 
out a  beginning  or  end.  (Also,  the  sun 
and  the  earth  were  seen  as  circles,  and 
the  year  and  life  were  thought  to  be 
cycles.)  The  show  will  include  140 
pieces,  drawn  largely  from  the  muse- 
um's own  outstanding  collections.  Ac- 
companying the  works  themselves  will 
be  didactic  panels,  historic  photos, 
and  recordings  of  native  music.  The 
exhibition  focuses  on  the  culture  of 
eighteen  tribes  during  the  period  1840- 
1900,  as  represented  by  beaded  de- 
signs on  cloth  and  skin:  tipi  paintirib:  - 
beautiful  headdresses;  peace  pip- 
saddles;  bows  and  arrows;  jeweirx : 
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objects  embellished  with  eagle  feath- 
ers, buffalo  teeth,  and  porcupine 
quills;  and  wedding  robes  and  court- 
ship blankets.  Appropriately.  "Circles 
of  the  World"  will  travel  around  the 
globe.  After  Denver,  it  goes  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum  in  Edinburgh, 
then  to  Vienna.  Paris,  and  Toulouse, 
before  resuming  an  extended  Ameri- 
can tour.  April  21 -June  24.  Contact: 
The  Denver  Art  Museum,  100  West 
14th  Avenue  Parkwaw  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 80204;  (303)  575-2793. 

LONDON 

WEDGWOOD 

The  trouble  with  Wedgwood  as  a  label 
is  that  it  calls  only  one  image  to  the 
minds  of  most  people:  the  classic  blue- 
and- white  cameo  style  of  decoration, 
as  popular  now  as  it  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  An  exhibition  at  Rem- 
brandt Hotel  uses  hitherto  unpub- 
lished information  from  the  Wedg- 
wood archives  to  document  the  later 
stages  of  the  firm's  history,  showing 
the  continuing  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
creativity  of  the  company.  In  1847 
Henry  Cole  launched  a  scheme  to  raise 
the  standard  of  industrial  design,  and 
Wedgwood  was  one  of  the  first  compa- 
nies to  participate.  From  then  on.  it 
stayed  abreast  of  each  new  vogue, 
whether  it  was  groups  of  figures  in 
white  parian.  highly  colored  majolica, 
or  the  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Art  Nou- 
veau  styles  of  Christopher  Dresser. 
Walter  Crane,  and  William  de  Morgan. 
The  story  comes  right  up  to  date  with 
Eduardo  Paolozzi  and  Glenys  Barton 
and  should  help  convince  the  world 
that  there  is  a  lot  more  to  Wedgwood 
than  just  a  pretty  cameo  profile.  April 
8-30.  Contact:  Rembrandt  Rooms. 
Rembrandt  Hotel.  U  Thurloe  Place, 
South  Kensington,  London  SW7. 


THE  IMAGE  OF  MAN 
"The  Indian  Perception  of  the  Uni- 
verse through  2,(XK)  \'ears  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture"  is  an  apt.  if  awesome, 
title.  The  Hayward  Gallery  has  cast  its 
net  wide,  drawing  on  collections 
throughout  India  to  show  the  continu- 
it\  of  the  ideas  and  m\lhs  that  ha\e 
affected  Indian  life  and  art  since  the 
third  century  B.C  That  is  a  big  task, 
considering  the  bewildering  variety  of 
Indian  subcultures.  \c\  there  arc  con- 
sistencies to  be  found:  the  bcgmning 
and  basic  element  throughout  is  Hm- 
du.  although  the  later  impact  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Jainism  is  also  noted.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  works  come  from  Indian 
sources,  many  little  known  or  unpub- 
lished, from  private  collections,  and 
from  remote  archaeological  site  muse- 
ums. Even  those  items  from  as  near  as 
the  British  Museum  are  often  a  revela- 
tion to  anyone  but  a  specialist— in  par- 
ticular the  superb  series  of  third-centu- 
ry sculptures  from  Amaravati,  which 
usually  are  not  on  view  to  the  public. 
Until  June  13.  Contact:  Hayward  Gal- 
lery, Belvedere  Road,  London  SEl . 
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FRANCE 


ENGRAVING  BEFORE  DURER 

For  the  past  decade,  the  BibHotheque 
Nationale  has  been  working  on  a  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  its  engravings 
of  the  early  Northern  schools  (1440- 
1500).  Obviously,  the  task  is  not  an 
easy  one.  The  Engravings  Department 
contains  no  fewer  than  123,000  en- 
gravings, which  were  once  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Abbe  Michel  de  Marolles 
(and  were  later  purchased  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1667).  Constant  exchanges 
over  the  centuries  between  northern 
countries  of  their  loosely  defined  bor- 
ders have  made  provenances  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  trace.  But  despite  these 
and  other  difficulties,  making  the 
inventory  has  had  its  academic  plea- 
sures. Some  engravings  were  so  rare 
that  even  specialists  were  unaware  of 
their  existence.  The  "Northern"  in- 
ventory, which  numbers  nearly  5.000 
pieces,  covers  copperplate  engraving 
up  to  1550  and  woodcuts  from  1500  to 
1550  (excluding  the  precious  works  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  which  were  cata- 
logued only  recently). 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale's  exhi- 
bition, "Engraving  before  Diirer:  the 
Northern  Schools,  1440-1500,"  offers 
the  most  beautiful  and  important  of  the 
earlier  engravings.  It  includes  works 
by  the  Master  E.S.,  the  first  engraver 
in  history  to  date  his  works  and  sign 
them— at  least  with  his  initials— and 
some  of  the  rarest  works  by  the  Master 
of  the  Playing  Cards,  an  anonymous 
Rhenish  artist  from  around  1440, 
famous  for  his  designs  of  cards.  April 
27-July  28.  Contact:  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale, Galerie  Mansart,  58,  rue  de 
Richelieu,  75002  Paris. 


SPAIN 


EL  GRECO  OF  TOLEDO 

This  is  the  first  major  retrospective 
loan  show  of  paintings  by  Domenikos 
Theotokopoulos,  called  El  Greco 
(1540-1614).  The  exhibition  offers  a 
new  understanding  of  his  work  within 
the  artistic,  social,  religious,  and  liter- 
ary milieu  of  Toledo,  and  in  the  broad- 
er context  of  Spain  at  the  turn  of  the 


seventeenth  century.  Among  the  six- 
ty-six paintings,  many  of  them  major 
works,  is  Christ  Cleansing  the  Temple 
(Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts),  an 
unusual  version  of  this  subject  that 
includes  anachronistic  portraits  of  Ti- 
tian, Michelangelo,  and  Giulio  Clovio: 
the  portraits  Elderly  Man  (Prado  Mu- 
seum) and  Frany  Hortensio  Felix 
Paravicino  (Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Ax\.s)  \  Allegory  of  the  Holy  League  (El 
Escorial),  in  which  Spain  is  repre- 
sented as  defender  of  the  Catholic 
faith;  Saint  Martin  and  the  Beggar 
(National  Gallery  of  Art)  and  Saint 
Ildefonso  (El  Escorial):  two  views  of 
Toledo,  one  emphasizing  the  symbolic 
aspect  of  the  city  (Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art,  New  York),  and  the  other, 
its  cartographical  aspect  (Casa  del 
Greco,  Toledo);  and  Laocoon  (Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art),  an  extremely 
unusual  representation  of  the  ancient 
Trojan  tale. 

After  opening  in  Madrid,  "El  Greco 
of  Toledo"  travels  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery, to  the  Toledo  Museum,  in  Ohio, 
and  finally  to  the  Dallas  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  April  1-June  6.  Contact:  El 
Museo  del  Prado,  Paseo  del  Prado, 
Madrid  14,  Spain. 


HONG  KONG 


CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

"The  Chinese  Response— Paintings  by 
Leading  Chinese  Overseas  Artists"  is 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  hard 
to  recall  a  show  that  brings  together 
the  work  of  Chinese  artists  of  whom  all 
were  born  in  China,  though  they  now 
live  and  work  elsewhere.  Of  the  eigh- 
teen exhibitors,  ten  now  work  in  the 
United  States,  five  in  France,  two  in 


Italy,  and  one  in  England.  The  exhibi- 
tion includes  oil  and  watercolors,  and 
will  surely  arouse  tremendous  interest 
in  Hong  Kong's  art  community— not 
to  mention  provoking  curiosity  in  Chi- 
na. April  2-May  30.  Contact:  The 
Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art,  Edin- 
burgh Place.  Hong  Kong. 

CHOICE 
AUCTIONS 

U.S.A.-NEW  YORK 


CHRISTIE'S 

April  19-20IJe\\  els.  Includes  40  pieces 
from  estate  of  Maijorie  Merriweather 
Post;  highlight  is  a  40-carat  diamond 
estimated  at  $750,000. 

WILLIAM  DOYLE 

April  21/Old  Master  19th-  and  20th- 
century  European  and  American 
Paintings.  Features  A  Red  Sunset 
after  a  Rainx  Dax,  by  Pierre  Rous- 
seau; estimated  at  $30,000-540,000. 

SOTHEBY'S 

April  SOIOld  Master  and  19th-century 
Draw  ings.  From  the  estate  of  Chris- 
tian Humann;  highlights  include  the 
two  works  by  Robert:  La  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini,  Frascati.  and  The  Garden  of 
the  Villa  Negroni,  Rome. 


SWEDEN-STOCKHOLM 


AB  STOCKHOLMS  AUKTIONSVERK 

April  15-191  Art  and  Antiques.  Among 
the  objects  are  a  Louis  XVI  secretaire 
by  Charles  Topino,  estimated  at 
150,000  Swedish  crowns  ($26,086), 
and  an  oil  by  Anders  Zorn,  estimated  at 
500,000  Swedish  crowns  ($86,956). 


HOLLAND-AMSTERDAM 


CHRISTIE'S 

April  6/ 19th-  and  20th-century  Paint- 
ings. Drawings,  and  Watercolors .  In- 
cludes works  by  Leickert,  Lender. 
Schclfliout,  Rooskens,  Jorn,  Con- 
stant, and  vSpringer. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

April  19/Old  Master  Drawings.  In- 
cludes about  fifty  drawings  by  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  marine  artists 
Willem  van  de  Velde  the  Elder  and  the 
Younger. 


SCOTLAND-PERTHSHIRE 


SOTHEBY'S 

April  6/Scottish  Sporting  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Watercolors.  Features 
The  Frog  Prince,  by  Jessie  Marion 
King,  estimated  at  £1 ,500-£3,000 
($2,775-$5,550),  and  Puss  in  Boots,  by 
Henry  Clarke,  estimated  at  £1,500- 
£3,000  ($2,775-$5,550). 


ITALY-ROME 


CHRISTIE'S 

April  28-30/Furniture,  Paintings,  and 
Porcelain.  All  from  a  noble  Roman 
household. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  -  LONDON 


SOTHEBY'S 

April  7 1  Musical  Instruments.  Includes 
a  violoncello  by  Andrea  Guarneri, 
estimated  at  £50,000  (about  $92,500), 
and  a  rare  French  ivory  recorder  in  G, 
c.  1700,  by  Rippert. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

April  26/Oriental  Manuscripts.  From 
the  Hagop  Kevorkian  Fund,  the  selec- 
tion includes  the  largest  Koran  to 
appear  at  auction  in  recent  vears,  esti- 
mated at  £50.000-£80.0bO  (up  to 
$148,000). 

CHRISTIE'S 

April  20/Theatre,  Film,  and  Opera 
Costumes  and  Memorabilia.  Some 
highlights  are  a  collection  of  costumes 
belonging  to  the  Monte  Carlo  opera 
house  and  memorabilia  of  Rudolph 
Valentino. 

PHILLIPS 

April  2 1 /"Pipe-dream  Auction. "In- 
cludes contents  and  fittings  (pipes, 
tobacco  jars  and  tins,  rollers,  prints, 
and  paintings)  from  Fribourg  and 
Treyer,  London's  oldest  tobacconists, 
which  closed  last  year  after  261  years 
in  business. 

FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 

U.S.A. 


ART  1982  CHICAGO 

Art  1982  Chicago  will  transform  Chi- 
cago's historic  Navy  Pier  into  a  verita- 
ble museum  where  120  art  dealers 
from  all  over  the  world  will  exhibit 
more  than  20,000  works  of  art  ranging 
from  old  masters  to  contemporary  and 
avant-garde.  Paintings,  sculpture, 
photography,  prints,  video  perfor- 
mance art,  architectural  drawings,  and 
large-scale  outdoor  sculpture  will  be 
on  display.  Special  daily  events  in- 
clude seminars,  artist  appearances, 
music,  and  video  presentations.  May 
13-18,  Contact:  Group  One  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  Two  East  Oak  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60611:  (312)  642-0770. 


CANADA 


At  the  third  Toronto  International  Art 
Fair,  Art  Toronto  '82,  more  than  100 
art  dealers  will  exhibit  a  wide  variety 


of  paintings,  works  on  paper,  sculp- 
ture, graphics,  and  art  books  from 
Canada,  the  U.S.A..  and  Europe.  The 
exhibition  highlight  is  " "Contemporary 
Painting  from  Holland,"  which  is  to 
document  the  new  directions  of  con- 
temporary painting  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Scheduled  keynote  speaker: 
Hilton  Kramer,  art  critic  for  the  Sew 
York  Times.  May  6-9.  Contact:  Pat 
Fleisher.  Art  Toronto  '82.  Toronto 
International  Art  Fair.  234  Eglinton 
Avenue  East,  ^202,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4P  IK5:  (416)488-1100. 


ENGLAND 


BRIGHTON  FESTIVAL 

The  1982  festival  celebrates  the  Picas- 
so centenary  year  with  a  main  theme  of 
"Picasso  and  the  Theatre."  There  u  ill 
be  a  major  exhibition  of  his  theater 
work,  including  the  original  drop  cur- 
tain for  Train  Bleu,  and  costumes  and 
drop  curtains  for  Tricorne  and  Tannic. 
The  Ballet  Rambert  uill  perform  I.e 
Sucre  du  printemps  and  other  ballets. 
Also  featured  will  be  scores  for  the  bal- 
lets that  Picasso  designed,  and  cabaret 
music  by  Satie  and  Milhaud.  Concerts 
are  to  be  given  by  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  uith  IgtM  Marke- 
vitch,  the  Hungarian  State  S\  inphony 
with  Jiinos  Ferencsik,  and  ihc  IMii![i;ir- 
monia  under  Simon  Rattle.  I  he  I'aga- 
nini  Room  of  the  Old  Ship  Hotel  will 
feature  chambei  concerts  and  nonmu- 
sical  entei tainnient ;  the  Neu  Sussex 
Opera  will  present  I  chaikin  sk\  s  //;<■ 
Queen  of  Sfxidcs:  and  theater  uill 
include  productions  and  readings  of 
Picasso  plays.  Children's  etitettain- 
ment  includes  lectures,  exhihuions. 
concerts,  anil  theater.  ,\/(/\  1-16. 
Contact:  Tony  licwison.  I  cslival  Of- 
fice. Marlborough  H<>use,  54  Old 
Sleinc.  Hrii^hlon.  Sussex  H\'t  //  (>. 
Brighton  {()273  )  29801 . 


ITALY 


MAGGIO  MUSICALE  FIORENTINO 

The  "Musical  Ma\  in  l  lorence."  (See 
page  105  for  a  history  of  the  festival.) 
May-June .  Contact:  Biglietteria . 
Maggio  Music  ale  Fiorentino.  Teatro 
Comunale  di  Firenze.  Firenze.  Italy. 
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DESIGNED  FOR  SECURITY 

STEPHAN  WILKINSON 


Three  thousand  tiny  words:  a  crawl  of 
calligraphy  darkening  the  entire  face 
of  the  Denver,  Rio  Grande,  and  West- 
em  Railroad  bond.  It  is  doubtful  that 
more  than  a  handful  of  lawyers  and 
compulsive  investors  have  ever  read 
all  that  boilerplate,  but  one  man  who 
had  to  was  Louis  A.  Baldino,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Banknote  Corporation  arti- 
san whose  powerful  hand  incised 
every  letter,  every  "whereas,"  every 
"wherefore,"  into  the  grudgingly 
yielding  steel  of  a  printing  plate. 

That  a  fifteen-page  manuscript  of 
legalese  had  to  be  planned  and  trans- 
ferred to  metal  so  that  it  filled  a  seven- 
by-ten-inch  space  literally  to  the  letter 
is  awesome,  for  it  is  difficult  (though 
not  impossible)  to  erase  in  steel.  That 
the  blather  had  to  be  cut  in  reverse,  so 
that  the  printed  certificates  would  be 
readable  mirror  images,  is  astounding. 
Yet  what  is  truly  mind-boggling  is  that 
for  half  a  year,  Louis  Baldino  bent  to 
his  magnifying  glass,  right  hand 
wrapped  around  a  razor-sharp  burin, 
without  being  able  to  see  what  the 
"script  story"— as  it  is  called  in  the 
trade— would  say.  The  demands  of 
Saldino's  rare  craft  meant  that  all  of 
the  vertical  strokes  had  to  be  complet- 
ed before  the  plate  was  rotated  to 
accept  the  curves  and  horizontals  that 
turned  the  chicken  scratchings  into 
legible  English. 

"You  have  to  be  the  sort  of  person 
who  knows  that  for  the  next  six 
months,  all  you're  going  to  see  is  that 
piece  of  steel,"  says  Baldino,  today  a 
vice-president  of  U.S.  Banknote  and 
superintendent  of  its  entire  engraving 
department.  "They  don't  do  that  any- 
more," he  says  with  a  mixture  of  relief 
and  condescension.  "All  the  regula- 
tions require  is  that  the  opening  and 
closing  paragraphs  be  hand  engraved." 

U.S.  Banknote  is  one  of  the  three 
firms  (American  Bank  Note  and  Jef- 
fries Banknote  Company  are  the  oth- 
ers) that,  along  with  the  government's 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  do 
virtually  all  of  the  "security  printing" 
in  the  country  — stock  certificates, 
traveler's  checks,  vital-statistics  doc- 

Stephan  Wilkinson  is  a  free-lance  film 
and  maffai.ine  writer. 
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uments,  car-registration  papers,  and 
other  negotiable  documents.  A  great 
deal  has  changed  since  Baldino's  days 
at  the  engraver's  bench,  yet  much  that 
makes  the  dual  arts  of  steel  engraving 
and  intaglio  printing  so  precise,  so 
painstaking,  so  difficult  to  counterfeit, 
remains  the  same. 

The  classic  image  of  the  counterfeit- 
er—green eyeshades,  weary  hand 
scratching  away  at  a  printing  plate 
under  the  glare  of  a  naked  bulb— is  no 
longer  valid.  Today's  counterfeiter  is 
often  a  lithography  operator  out  to 
make  a  buck,  or  just  somebody  with  a 
key  to  the  company  color  copier, 
which  can  do  a  good  enough  job  on  a 
stock  certificate  or  automobile  title  to 
fool  anybody  who  doesn't  handle  them 
every  day. 

But  photographic  or  Xerographic 
printing  processes  will  never  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  elegant  look  and  feel  of 
true  steel-engraved,  intaglio-printed 
paper:  the  etching  as  sharp  as  a  neuro- 
surgeon's scalpel,  the  ink  itself  a  tac- 
tile landscape  of  microscopic  ridges 
and  valleys,  their  footings  literally  a 
part  of  the  paper's  fibers. 

Intaglio  (from  the  Italian  for  "cut") 
presses  are  powerful  devices  that 


Security  printing  at  U.S.  Banknote  is 
an  art  that  no  forger  can  duplicate. 

squeeze  the  paper  against  the  incised 
plate  with  a  force  of  up  to  fifty  tons. 
The  force  fixes  pigment  to  paper  forev- 
er, as  well  as  guaranteeing  the  absolute 
precision  of  line  that  characterizes  the 
intaglio  process. 

Everything  U.S.  Banknote  does  is 
in  aid  of  security— ancient  arts  trotting 
briskly  to  stay  a  step  ahead  of  the 
counterfeiter  and  the  forger.  Aesthet- 
ics are  a  distant  second,  though  the 
beauty  of  much  that  comes  off  its 
engravers'  benches  is  inevitable.  The 
company  mixes  its  own  inks  and  locks 
the  formulae  in  vaults.  Every  single 
sheet  of  printing  paper  that  enters  the 
plant  is  accounted  for  and,  if  flawed  or 
misprinted,  is  "cremated."  And  for 
the  banknote  designer,  white  space  is 
anathema;  graphic  simplicity  is  a  gift 
to  the  counterfeiter.  "No  matter  how 
pretty  it  is,  we'll  never  print  a  docu- 
ment we  feel  isn't  secure,"  says  vice- 
president  of  manufacturing  Robert 
Christopherscn. 

Thai's  why  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  specifies  much  of  how  its 
members'  stock  certificates  are  to  be 

CONNOISSKUK 


ROB€RT  SP€AR  DUNNING 


(1829-1905) 


Still  Life  with  Pears  and  Gropes,  1895  Oil  on  convos.  11x18  inches  Signed  and  dored  lower  nghr 


Specializing  in  19rh  b  20rh  Cenrury  Americon  Arr 

COe  KgRR  GALLGRY 

49  Gosr  82  Srreer  New  York  10028  212-628-1340 
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designed.  Each  certificate  must  in- 
clude at  least  twenty  square  inches  of 
filigree— that  spider  tracing  you'll  also 
find  on  currency  and  traveler's-check 
backgrounds.  To  reproduce  such  lace- 
work  by  hand  would  be  insanity,  for  it 
is  actually  the  product  of  a  tireless 
machine  called  a  geometric  lathe.  U.S. 
Banknote's  especially  rapid  lathe,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
spends  six  mindless  days  cutting  the 
border  of  just  one  certificate. 

The  N.Y.S.E.  also  demands  that 
each  piece  of  stock  include  one  human 
face  in  at  least  a  three-quarter  front 
view— no  profiles— since  the  delicate 
depths  and  shadings  of  flesh  tones  and 
lifelike  features  disappear  when  they 
are  copied  photographically.  The  illu- 
sion of  life  is  the  product  of  varying 
pressure  from  the  engraver's  hand  cre- 
atmg  lines  of  subtly  different  width  and 
depth,  plus  "interdotting"  between 
the  lines.  No  method  of  photographic 
reproduction  has  grain  fine  enough  to 
keep  the  lines  from  breaking  up  and  to 
prevent  the  disappearance  of  the 
minute  interdots. 

At  each  operator's  station  among 
U.S.  Banknote's  presses,  there  is  a 
gallery  of  glossy  nudes  torn  from  the 
porn  magazine  of  the  moment.  The 
cheeky  ladies  seem  oddly  inappropri- 
ate among  the  somber  stock  certifi- 
cates and  Amex  checks  fluttering  off 
the  presses,  but  then  you  realize  that 
they're  just  the  blue-collar  equivalents 
of  the  pneumatic  engravings  that 
bedeck  the  company's  executive 
halls— enlarged  lovelies  from  U.S 
Banknote's  library  of  stock  "vi- 
gnettes," the  often  allegorical  pictures 
used  to  fulfill  the  exchange's  flesh- 
tones  requirements.  Here  a  huntress 
holding  a  medical-supply  company's 
caduceus,  there  Victory  triumphant 
with  a  motel  chain's  logo,  elsewhere 
Liberty  in  a  miniskirt  with  a  coy  smile 
and  a  parking  meter. 

Each  element  of  a  finished  engrav- 
ing is  the  domain  of  a  specialist— the 
vignette,  title,  square  and  script  letter- 
ing, and  geometric  lathe  work.  The 
hierarchy  is  headed  by  the  vignette 
engravers,  "though."  confides  Haldi- 
no,  T  don't  like  to  say  thai  and  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  lettermcn."  To 


A  geometric  lathe  cuts  the  intricate  fil- 
igree that  is  required  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  to  appear  on  every 
stock  certificate  of  its  members. 


avoid  subjecting  a  single  piece  of  metal 
to  the  possible  errors  of  a  procession 
of  artisans,  each  element  is  completed 
on  a  separate  plate. 

The  original  engravings  are  case 
hardened,  and  a  "siderographer"  then 
transfers  the  engravings  one  by  one  to 
softer  steel  rollers.  As  the  siderogra- 
pher cranks  a  huge  wood-rimmed 
wheel  the  size  of  a  locomotive's  driv- 
er, a  transfer  press  forces  the  rollers 
across  the  hardened  original  plates 
with  a  pressure  of  twenty  tons  to  pick 
up  the  female  impressions  of  the  etch- 
ings to  form  the  male  version.  The 
soft-steel  rolls  are  then  hardened,  and 
they,  in  turn,  impress  their  individual 
messages  into  yet  another  steel  plate, 
male  into  female,  combining  all  the 
elements  in  one  piece  of  metal— the 
"master." 

Until  the  advent  of  electrolytic 
plate-making  techniques  in  the  1950s, 
this  master  actually  did  the  printing, 
which  is  one  reason  that  steel  has  tra- 
ditionally been  used:  so  that  the  plate 
would  withstand  the  rigors  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  impressions. 


The  continued  use  of  steel  as  an 
engraving  medium  is  "part  tradition 
and  part  archival— for  retention  of  the 
masters,"  said  Christophersen. 

Today,  multiple  hard-plastic  im- 
pressions of  the  master  are  made  and 
arranged  in  a  pattern  that  w  ill  best  uti- 
lize the  twenty-five-by-thirty-three- 
inch  sheets  of  pure  rag  paper  on  which 
most  of  U.S.  Banknote's  products  are 
printed.  The  black-plastic  cast  is  then 
sprayed  with  a  silver  solution  and  sus- 
pended in  an  electrolytic  bath  of  nick- 
ek  The  metal  slowly  accrues  on  the 
plastic  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  be  lit- 
erally peeled  off,  and  this,  finally, 
becomes  the  actual  printing  plate— an 
exact  replication  of  the  graver's  every 
twitch,  chip,  and  cut.  but  five  steps 
removed  from  the  bench. 

In  the  heyday  of  its  103-year  history, 
U.S.  Banknote  churned  out  millions  of 
steel-engraved  postage  stamps  and 
banknotes  for  banana  republics, 
emerging  nations,  and  smaller  coun- 
tries. Many  former  customers  have 
converted  to  rotogravure  for  stamps 
and  established  engraving  and  printing 
bureaus  for  currency.  As  a  result.  U.S. 
Banknote  "is  concentrating  on  the 
domestic  market— the  need  for  new 
developments  in  secure  printing." 
said  Christophersen. 

Driven  by  the  ingenuity  of  forgers 
and  counterfeiters,  the  domestic  mar- 
ket is  vigorous  and  surprisingly  varied. 
One  of  U.S.  Banknote's  biggest 
projects  is  the  printing  of  food  stamps 
for  the  government.  Why  doesn't  the 
government's  own  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  do  the  job?  Because 
all  of  its  presses  are  busy  day  and  night 
printing  money,  thanks  to  inflation. 

Another  lively  area  is  the  engraving 
and  printing  of  discount  coupons,  gift 
certificates,  and  redemption  chits  of 
every  sort  — hardly  banknotes  but 
often  no  less  valuable. 

U.S.  Banknote's  newest  project  is 
the  printing  of  counterfeit-proof  labels 
for  phonograph  records  and  videocas- 
settes,  which  are  being  knocked  off 
with  increasing  frequency.  Apparent- 
ly, though  the  arts  of  steel  engraving 
and  intaglio  printing  are  ancient,  the 
craft  of  applying  them  to  security 
printing  is  entirely  contemporary. 
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LOUIS-ROBERT  CARRIER-BKLLEl'SE  (1848-1^13) 
"Le  Pot  dc  Eer  ct  Lc  Pot  dc  Tcrrc" 
French,  circa  1875 
Oil  on  canvas,  21  x  45  inches 


European  Works  of  Art  (-atalogue  III  Ei\c  Dollars 


RESTORATION 


SYMBOL  OF  A  CITY 

LYNNE  THORNTON 


Some  beautiful  things  thrive  on  the 
emotion  they  have  aroused  in  succeed- 
ing generations,  and  one  of  those 
things  is  certainly  the  "Old  Lady"  of 
Paris,  the  Eiffel  Tower.  When  it  was 
finished  in  1889,  it  was  denounced  as  a 
desecration.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  aged  with  triumphant  grace  and 
dignity.  Of  all  urban  landmarks,  the 
984-foot-high  tower  remains  the  most 
successful  symbol  of  its  city;  it  may 
also  be  the  most  recognizable  monu- 
ment in  the  world.  Despite  war, 
upheaval,  and  massive  change,  the 
Eiffel  Tower  has  survived,  as  serene 
as  a  queen.  And  it  is  this  endurance, 
along  with  its  no-nonsense  industrial 
aesthetic,  that  has  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  all  who  see  it. 

Now,  after  ninety-three  years  of 
constant  use,  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  get- 
ting a  long-overdue  rest  and  beauty 
treatment.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mayor  Jacques  Chirac  and  the  Societe 
Nouvelle  d'Exploitation  de  la  Tour 
Eiffel,  a  renovation  and  modernization 
program  began  in  January  1981.  The 
project's  cost:  at  least  190  million 

Lynne  Thornton  is  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  this  maj^azine. 


francs  (about  $35  million)  and  one  mil- 
lion hours  of  labor. 

To  be  frank,  the  work  was  overdue. 
The  tower  has  already  lost  1,000  tons, 
10  percent  of  its  total  weight,  owing  to 
the  removal  of  concrete  flooring  on  the 
first  of  the  three  levels.  Buckling  legs 
on  the  southern  side  are  being  set 
straight  by  hydraulic  pressure,  aging 
beams  replaced,  and  electrical  sys- 
tems overhauled  throughout  the  struc- 
ture. The  tower's  four  elevators, 
among  the  slowest  in  Paris,  will  be 
modernized,  and  four  more  will  be 
added  so  that  an  average  of  1 ,700  visi- 
tors can  be  whisked  every  hour  to  the 
uppermost  level. 

If  all  this  sounds  as  if  there  will  be 
noticeable  architectural  changes  in  the 
tower,  one  needn't  fear.  Any  propos- 
als for  structural  alterations  to  any  of 
France's  national  monuments  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Sites  Commission 
and  the  Directorate  of  Architecture, 
two  governmental  agencies  that  are 
determined  to  protect  what  was  once 
the  eyesore  of  1889. 

Still,  some  modernization  is  taking 
place.  Most  striking  will  be  the  addi- 
tion of  a  "new  look"  in  glass  on  the 
tower's  second  level.  There,  the  exist- 


Left:  The  tower  in  1900— by  then  the 
most  visited  monument  in  the  world. 
Above:  A  photo  from  Marc  Riboud's 
famous  series  of  painters,  1953. 

ing  red-plush  and  softly  carpeted  res- 
taurant is  being  modernized  to  offer 
not  only  fine  French  cuisine  but  also  a 
superb  panoramic  view  of  Paris.  In 
addition,  a  new  two-floor  brasserie 
known  as  "La  Belle  France,"  an 
assembly  room,  a  film  museum  about 
the  history  of  the  tower,  and  a  post 
office  are  scheduled  to  open  some- 
time this  summer. 

Meantime,  the  Old  Lady  is  getting  a 
new  coat— fifty-two  tons  of  gray- 
brown  paint.  The  job  is  a  terrifying  one 
for  workmen  who,  although  they  wear 
safety  harnesses,  must  cling  like  spi- 
ders to  the  tower's  beams,  the  fierce 
winds  buffeting  them  against  the  iron. 
Work  was  halted  in  January  this  year 
because  of  snow  and  icy  gales.  "It  was 
like  a  skating  rink,"  says  M.  Cauwels, 
site  foreman  and  a  specialist  in  metal- 
lic beams  for  thirty-four  years.  "The 
men  liked  the  idea  of  being  on  the  tow- 
er at  first,  but  grew  less  enthusiastic." 
Besides  the  exigencies  of  weather, 
says  M.  Challamel,  coordinator  in 
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charge  of  the  tower  project  for  the 
Sechaud  and  Bossuyt  construction 
company,  there  are  problems  of  space. 
"It  is  difficult  to  maneuver  on  the 
beams;  one  does  not  have  an  inch  to 
spare.  And  as  the  tower  narrows 
towards  the  top,  the  work  is  going  to 
be  even  tougher." 

Oddly  enough,  most  Parisians  take 
the  tower  very  much  for  granted. 
Some  people  even  insist  that  they 
"would  not  be  caught  dead  on  it" 
unless  they  were  conducting  an  obliga- 
tory tour  for  an  out-of-town  friend. 
Yet  the  tower  exerts  a  curious  power 
on  all  who  see  it,  if  only  from  afar.  It 
seems  to  embody  technological  ge- 
nius—a kind  of  optimism  in  itself— and 
a  nostalgic  recollection  of  the  past. 

Engineer  Gustave  Eiffel  (1832- 
1923)  built  the  tower  as  the  main 
attraction  of  the  1889  Paris  Universal 
Exposition.  Europe  was  at  the  time  in 
the  thrall  of  a  mania  for  grand  shows 
that  were,  more  often  than  not,  nation- 
alistic in  flavor.  The  1889  Paris  exposi- 
tion not  only  marked  the  centenary 
year  of  the  French  Revolution;  it  was 
also  an  opportunity  to  display  the  bril- 
liance of  France's  builders,  engineers, 
scientists,  and  artists.  Eiffel  had 
already  constructed  innovative  bridges 
and  viaducts  across  Europe  (many  of 
which  have  since  been  recognized  as 
masterpieces  of  modern  design).  He 
knew  that  his  iron-and-concrete  tower 
would  be  the  tallest  structure  in  the 
world— it  remained  that  until  1931, 
when  New  York's  Chrysler  Building 
was  raised— and  would  climax  his  out- 
standing career. 

Eiffel's  monument  to  himself  was 
financed  by  the  French  government 
and  banks  at  a  total  cost  of  7.4  million 
gold  francs.  Work  began  on  January 
25,  1887.  The  first  level  was  completed 
on  April  1 ,  1888;  the  second,  by  July  14 
that  same  year;  and  by  March  30,  1889, 
despite  a  last-minute  strike,  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  then  painted  chestnut  brown, 
was  finished  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  exposition.  Not  everybody  liked  it, 
of  course.  Leading  French  artists  of 
the  day,  including  Jean  Louis  Ernest 
Meissonier,  poet  Rene  Fran(jois  Sutly- 
Prudhomme,  and  novelist  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  issued  a  vehement  pro- 
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test  against  the  "vertiginously  ridicu- 
lous tower  dominating  Paris  like  a 
black,  gigantic  factory  chimney,  its 
barbaric  mass  crushing  Notre-Dame, 
the  Sainte-Chapelle,  the  Tour  Saint- 
Jacques,  and  the  Louvre." 

Gustave  Eiffel  rose  above  the  criti- 
cisms. On  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  con- 
structed a  study,  a  cozy,  cabiniike 
retreat  where  he  received  notables 
from  around  the  world.  That  first  year 
alone  the  kings  of  Siam,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  stopped  by,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  shah  of  Persia.  Thomas 
Edison,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  And 
then,  as  now,  the  praise  of  celebrities 
did  much  to  resolve  the  debate  about 
the  tower's  size  and  ugliness. 

Protests  against  the  tower  became 
fewer  and  fewer.  By  1900.  it  was  the 
most  visited  monument  in  the  world, 
receiving  millions  of  visitors.  Today, 
three  and  a  half  million  people  come 
annually  to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Right 
now  they  will  find  that  only  the  second 
level  is  open.  By  late  summer  the  first 
level  will  be  completed  and  ready  for 
inspection— but  then  the  second  and 
third  levels  will  close  and  remain 
closed  until  the  entire  refurbishment 
project  is  finished,  in  June  1^83. 

In  addition  to  the  restoiation  and 
modernization  programs,  the  Socit^t^ 


Recent  work  on  the  second  level  will 
provide  a  "new  look"  by  summer. 

Nouvelle  d'Exploitation  de  la  Tour 
Eiffel  is  hoping  to  make  the  tower  a 
center  of  community  activities.  In 
December  1981  the  privately  owned 
Eiffel  Tower  Radio  Service  was 
launched  as  a  "spoken  diary  for  the 
Parisians."  Whether  it  v\  ill  continue  to 
broadcast  from  the  touer  is  still  uncer- 
tain, though  the  site  is  ideal. 

Meantime,  plans  are  being  made  to 
create  an  Eiffel  Foundation  and  Muse- 
um. A  major  collection  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  Musee  d'Orsay  hy 
the  grandchildren  of  Eiffel  s  eldest 
daughter.  Claire  Salles.  and  will  be 
shown  in  the  Paris  MusCe  d'.Art  et 
d'l-!ssai  earl\  next  year.  I'he  exhibition 
will  include  films,  records,  manu- 
scripts, engineering  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, newspapers,  portraits,  books 
by  and  about  Cnistave  Eiffel,  and  his 
famous  visitors'  book  to  his  "cabin  in 
the  sky."  Actually,  the  effort,  while 
surely  informative,  is  hardly  neces- 
sary. All  a  visitor  (or  a  Parisian)  has  to 
do  is  look  toward  the  horizon  of  the 
seventh  arrondissement.  There,  rising 
with  grace  and  intricacy,  is  Gustave 
Eiffel  s  most  wondrous  monument, 
the  tower  that  still  charms  the  world. 
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Donald  Grant 
Henry  Scott 
Cecil  Kennedy 
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Still  Life 


African  Encounter 


Cecil  Kennedy 


Donald  Grant 


28"  x42' 


20"  X  26' 


30"  X  50" 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
COLOUR  CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 
I/mdon  SW1Y6DB 
lel:  01 -HV;  7^,93 


New  York 
212-^60  2219 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly 
London  W1V9AB 

lel:  01-499  6991 


Sp>ecializingin 
the  Painters  of  the 
American  Renaissance 
IbertHerter  (1871 1950)  1875-1915 


c:  Garden  of  the  Hesperides 

e:c.  1900 

^:40"x60" 

lium:  Oil  on  canvas 

led  L.  L. :  Albert  Herter 


JORMN- 
MOLFE 
QflLLERY 


457  West  Broadway 
flew  York  n  .Y.  I00I2 
Tel.:  (212)  533-3900 

'Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
I  l-dr  «  M  to 6:30 P.M. 


Works  Currently  on  View  by; 


Rot>ert  Blum 
George  E.  Browne 
Emil  Carlsen 
Bruce  Crane 
Charles  Davis 
Charles  X.  Harris 
Marsden  Hartley 
George  Inness 
H.  Bolton  Jones 
Mary  Macornber 
Alfred  Maurer 
rrank  Millet 


H.  Siddons  Mowbray 
Walter  L.  Palmer 
Charles  5.  Pcarcc 
William  L.  Picktu  II 
Theodore  Robinson 
r.  Hopkinson  Smith 
Julius  L.  Stewart 
Dwight  W.  Tryon 
rrederick  J.  Waugh 
Irving  R.  Wiles 
Robert  Wylie 
and  many  others 


Danie!  J.  Witek  Antiquary  Ltd. 


227  Seton  Road 
Buffalo,  New  York  14225 
(716)  836-8305 


Gold  and  enamel  snuff 
box,  charge  and 
discharge  marks  of  Jean- 
Baptiste  Fouache,  Paris 
1774.  Length:  3^o  inches. 


D.  Mark  Housewright 

10406  Pagewood  Drive 


Dallas,  TX  75230 
(214)  987-0097 


Gary  F.  Criss 

1323  Sunrise  Avenue 
Point  Pleasant,  N.J.  08742 
(201)  892-1983 

Raymond  F.  Madden 

26776  Summerdale 
Southfield,  MI  48034 
(3D)  352-0088 


Faberge  Jasper  and  18K 
Gold  mounted  box.  Michael 
Perchin,  St.  Petersburg 
circa  1900.  Height:  1% 
inches.  Provenance- 
illustrated  in  Carl  Faberge 
1980  by  A.K.  Snowman, 
Page  33. 


Faberge  Silver-gilt  and  cloisonne  enamel 
box,  Moscow  circa  1910.  Length:  3/^  inches. 


Specialists  in  silver,  objects  of  virtue,  jewelry,  Russian  works  of  art,  coins,  stamps  and 

watches  of  the  finest  quality. 

As  a  consultant  with  agents  in  22  countries,  we  assemble  highly  personalized  portfolios 
for  the  collector  and  investor.  We  offer  a  guarantee  of  authenticity,  a  free  yearly  evaluation,  and 
we  will  negotiate  with  dealers,  auction  houses,  collectors  and  museums.  We  have  a 
professional  and  realistic  approach  to  dealing  with  today's  art  market. 

By  appointment  only. 


A  silver  epergne  by  Thomas  Pitts  I, 
date  George  m,  1776.  Length  23  inches, 
height  lAVi  inches.  Bearing  contemporary  armorials. 


112  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  w;  ^ 


PHONE:  01-734  7020 
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RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


Htm  MAJCt**  OvCCM  Cui*acr»  • 


(RARE  RUGS)  LTD 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
MAYFAIR 
LONDON  W1  Y  5FE 
Telephone 
01-493  5288 


Asuperb  Indian  Agra  Carpet  of  the  19th  century 
with  a  tornato  red  ground. 
Size :  1 0' 1 0"  X  1 0' 7 "  (330  cm  X  323  cm ) 


.  MALLETT 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THK  lATK  QnEEN  MAKY 


All  cMirmcly  ran- carK  I'Mli 
cnmiry  C'.harU-s  X  lu-c-dlcwork  Iraiiic  and  stand  in 
hirchwood,  with  iisorii,Mnal  rittint,'s.  French,  (  irca  IH'i'). 
Hciirhl:  3  ft  7  ins.     Widtli:  4  li,     \)r\)i\\   I  It.  4  ins. 


,.,.„,  1(1  \!"/  H(  >Mi  >  i  Kl'l.'l   LONDON  WIN' 0K^  1  I.1 .1 .1'l  l(  ).\  I .  hi  i   Iii>.|mis) 

,     MAIXl-TT  &  SON  (AN  . !!  .v-Vix'v'  v  r w>       .m  HOL  KHON  HOl'Sr..  2  DAVIf.S  STKi:!"!'.  I.ONIX1N  WIV  II. | 

TELEX  2r)(i92(;A!il.rs  M  ^'  .  .  ,  . 
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We  offer  major  collections  of 
English  formal  and  country  furniture, 
Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 
porcelains,  and  accessories 
on  eight  gallery  floors 
comfortably  arranged 
for  your  careful  inspection. 

New  York's  leading  showcase  for 
the  professional  buyer  of  antiques. 


CO 
O 


CO 


CM 


CO 


CO 


CLIFFORD 
WRIGHT 


Antiques 
and 
Works  of  Art 

PERIOD  MIRRORS 
GILTFURNITURE 


An  important  PAIR  of  George  III  Chippendale 
period  carved giltwood girandoles.  Circa:  1770. 

Height:  68  inches .         Width:  35  inches . 


104  FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON  SW3.  Telephone:  01-589  0986 


Five  American 
Women  Impressionists 

LiUa  Cabot  Perry 
Lillian  Wescott  Hale 
Anna  Wood  Brown 
Jane  Peterson 
May  Wilson  Preston 

April  2  -  May  12 


Geilleries 

Austin  &  Santa  Fe 
200  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 
Tel  (505)  988-3103 


Lilla  Cabot  Perry 

Lady  with  a  Bowl  cf  Violets 
Oil  on  canvas.  40V4  x  30  inches. 


^ia/re  ^rig&fJh  and  GntUtientaC  cJlSi>tr',  c^ilrUcUut^ 


XVIIth-century  German  silver 
parcel-gilt  tankard  by  David 
Ehekirch.  Augsburg.  W  '  "  in 
Height:  1 1  125  inches. 
Weight:  33  ounces. 

From  our  colUttion  . 
German  iilvet 


'  VMonce  and  Divishi 

AAirra  "Eitetiut  L^doK  ^ 


OVER  THE  TOP  'SA 

BRONZE 

HEIGHT  iy/2"  LENGTH  22'  WIDTH  jk' 

EDITION  OF  30 

DELIVERY  APPROX.b  WKS. 


_l»%SANDERSON 

•1  .  < 


W         N         II  I  L  L 

,  is  a  celebratimin  the  shaping  of  things  and  extends  beyond  the  mechanics  of mind 
fully,  I  may  share  with  others  the  things  I  enjoy  through  the  forms  which  I  create 


ART  •  DA  LI 


1  ksoN  •  MO  SOI  I  II  \:m  EAST  •  PLEASANT  GROVE,  UT  84062  •  (801)785-3033 


^^Exigeance  oblige^^ 


Since  1978  the  International  Antiques 
and  Art  Exhibition  in  Essen,  Germany,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  annual  events 
in  the  world  of  art  and  antiques. 
International,  high-quality  exhibits,  a 
large,  purchase-happy  public  and  excel- 
lent sales  prospects  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  international  antiques 
and  art  exhibition  in  Essen. 
The  Essen  exhibition  grounds  are  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Rhine-Ruhr 
region,  the  largest  conurbation  in 
Europe.  This  without  any  other  consider- 
ation assures  success  to  any  exhibitor. 
The  exhibition  programme  covers  fine 
quality  high  value  antiquities  and  art 
objects  from  ancient  times  until  about 
1850  (no  more  recent  developments 
such  as  "art-nouveau',  abstract  and 
modern  art. 

Entry  is  permitted  to  domestic  and 
foreign  art  and  antique  dealers,  auction- 
eers, galleries,  second-hand  book  deal- 


ers and  the  specialist  book  trade. 
Closing  date  for  applications:  31.5.1982. 

All  exhibits  will  be  judged  by  a  body  of 
independent  experts  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  criteria,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  quality. 
For  we  are  true  to  our  motto: 
"Exigeance  oblige". 


5'  Internalional  Antique 
and  Art  [xhibilion  hscn 

25.-29.  November  1982 

Messe  Essen,  Norbertstr. ,  D-4300  Essen  1 ,  Tel.  (0201)  72441,  Telex  08579647 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Leonard  Baskin 

Recent  Sculpture  and  Watercolors 


April  1  -  23 


Ruth  and  Naomi    Bron/c,  height :  32  iiu  hcs 
The  fully  illustrated  catalogue,  $10. 


Ex(  iusive  represcntauve  ot  Ix-'oiiard  Baskin 
40  WX'St  .'  Tib  Street  (pth  Kl(X>r)  New  \ork  10019 
o  t  '  ,4  |. 9(300  MorKlay-Friday  9::5()-5:!iO 


Relive 
London's 
Once 
in  a 

Lifetime 


Great 
Japan 

Exhibition 


Let  Alpine  Fine  Arts  Collection  take  you  once  again 
through  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts'  glorious  exhibition 
of  the  Edo  art  of  Japan.  With  over  550  illustrations,  110  of 
them  in  full  color,  the  magnificence  of  this  unique  exhibi- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  period  in  the  history  of  Japanese 
art  is  captured  and  preserved. 


Exhibition 


365  pp. 

560  illus.  (110  full  color) 
ISBN:  0-933516-48-7 
8 '72  X  11" 
cloth  bound 
$60.00 


From  paintings,  prints,  books,  laquered  objects,  ceramics 
and  metalwork  to  armor,  sculpture  and  textiles,  this 
handsomely  bound,  definitive  catalogue  recaptures  every 
facet  of  the  splendor  and  spirit  of  Edo  culture.  The  clear, 
concise  introductory  texts  convey  the  social,  historical, 
economic  and  cultural  tenor  of  the  time;  a  glossary  and 
lists  of  Japanese  historical  periods  and  eras  enable  the 
reader  to  formulate  a  precise  orientation  of  Edo  in  relation 
to  the  whole  of  Japanese  art.  Unprecedented  in  western 
publications,  this  catalogue  is  an  authoritative  record  of 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  art  of  Edo  Japan, 


Available  at  all  fine  book  stores 
or  dirctth  from  the  publisher 


For  a  complete  list  ot  titles. 
plea.se  send  tor  our  cataloj;. 


ALPIXE  FINE  ARTS 
COLLECTION,  LTD. 

I'iil>li>h<'rs  ol'Kim'Arl  Ko4»k> 

101  >la«liMiii  Avoiiiio 
WwVork.  X.V.  lOOlO 


Please  send  me 


My  check  is  enclosed. 
NAME   


copies  of 

The  Great  Japan  Exhibition  @  60.00 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 


ZIP 


N  Y  si. lie  rcsiiicnls  pic.ise  .idd  .i[)pli(  .ililc  sl.itc  tax. 


Spend  a  "day  in  the  country"  viewing 
a  treasury  of  English  antique 
furniture,  silver  and  decorative 
accessories.  The  WaKefield-Scearce 
collection  is  housed  under  one 
historic  roof  with  the  unique  Shops  of 
Science  Hill  and  the  charming  dining 
room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your  day 
in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its 
elegance,  its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of 
hospitality  the  South  has  perfected. 
Whether  you  are  a  casual  visitor  or  a 
connoisseur,  we  anticipate  your  visit 
with  pleasure. 

Catalogue  -  SS.OO 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL  C 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
502-613-4382 


milEa  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFiaO  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES. 

member  of  Ute  Art  and  Atxique  Oeaters  League. 
ot  America  Inc 


Wakefield-Scearce 

Galleries 

Incorporated 


EDWARD  BURRA 

1975  - 1976 

1st  April  -  1st  May  1982 

LEFEVRE 


SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  XIX  &  XX  CTNTURY 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  BRONZES 
ALEX  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 
30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON  WIX  8.ID.  ENGLAND 
TEl  EPHONE  01-493  1572/3 
CABI  ES  DRAWINGS  LONDON  Wl 
TELEX  298226 


APRIL  1982 
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Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 
Beverly  Hills,  California  i 

(213)  273-0155 

We  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces 


1.  Russian  Silver  Gilt  and  Shaded  Enamel 
Tea  and  Coffee  Set  witfi  Tray  Signed 

Grachev  St  Petersburg,  Late  19th 
Gentury  Contained  in  Original  Case 
Signed  with  Imperial  Warrant 

2.  Russian  Icon  of  St  Andrei  Stratylales 
IVIaker  s  Mark  '  D  O  '  in  Cyrillic  19th 

Century,  Moscow  ^2V^"  x  10'/?" 

3.  Russian  Bronze  Busts  of  Gogol,  Pushkin, 
Dostoyevsky  &  Turgenev  by  Robertovich 
Bach  Signed  &  Dated  1886  with  Woerffel 
Foundry  Mark  St  Petersburg  SVV  High 

4.  Silver  Kovsh  by  Faberge  St  Petersburg 
Workmaster  Anders  Johan  Nevalainen  Prow 

set  with  Gabochon  Onyx  Length  9Vi" 

mURE 
RUZHNIKOV 

Russian  Fine  Art  &  Icons 


RICHARD  GREEN 


4  New  Bond  Street 
London  W1Y  9PE 
01  -499  5487/499  5553 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


April  1982 

Price  of  fully 
illustrated  catalogue 
£5  including  postage 


Eugene  Boudin  <  1 824-1 898) 

Saint-Vaast-La-Hougue 

Signed  and  dated  '92 

Canvas:  19s/ex29Vein/50x74cm 

Provenance: 

Galeries  Durand-Ruel,  Paris,  Alexander  Reid,  Glasgow 
Literature: 

Robert  Schmit,  "Eugene  Boudin",  Paris  1973, 
Vol  III,  no.  2923 


Exhibition  of  French  Paintings 

including  works  by  the  following  artists: 

Frank  Boaas  Narcisse  Virgile  Diaz  Armand  Guillaumin  LuigiLoir 

Prank  Boggs  Henri-Joseph  Harpignies  Jean-FranQOis  Raffaelli 

Stpra^tisDaubigny  SanS^  Latour  Johan  Bartho.d  Jongkind  Henri  Le  Sidaner 

Sl^polyt^^^^^^^^^  Eugene  Galien-Laloue  Albert  Lebourg  Maunce  Utr.llo 


Jciyue  Spwr  Galleries 

201  North  Fail  lax  Si  reel 
AlcxaiMlria.  Mreiiiia  22314 


Phone:  (703)  548-0202 


Bow  c.  1760.  Rare  bird  on  tree  stump  finelv  painted  in  shades  of  green,  puce,  yellou  and  blue  with  flowers  in  rouge  de  fer.  vellow  and  blue. 
Thin  pendUed  lines  painter!  i-  '  '  ■  -      ^  '  >     flnition  to  the  feathers.  \  square  hole  in  the  base  is  typical  of  Bow  figures  for  lifting 

in  and  out  of  the  kiln. 


Ghailes  Gai'vl  ColeiiMi 

"  (IS4ii-l'.)-2,s) 

The  Bronze  Horses 
of  San  Marco.  Venice 

1  )il  till  caiiviis.  4(1  .\ -VlV-i  iiirlics 
Siinicd  Willi  (-i|»hcr  ,111(1  djilcd  (Inwcr  \vj\\): 
I 'ciicf/a  1SK'{  RoiiKi  1SS') 


Berry-Hill  Galleries.  Inc. 

C^h\*-s  BKHRYHILL  .NKW  VoKK 
743  Fifth  Avenuf.  al  .=i7(h  Strvft.  .Vw  Y..rk  l(Kl2i  •  (-21-21  37l-(j777 

Mrmhrr  of  ihr  Art  Dealer \  Association  of  Amenca.  Inc 
Member  of  the  Suii'inal  Aniiqut  and  Art  Dealers  Asstx  iaiion  of  Arnenca .  Iru 
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i 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 


SANTA  BARBARA 


tXpair  of  walnut  stools  iiitli  carved  side  rads  and  cabriole  le^s  carved  nith  a  leaf  design.  'En^lisH,  circa  ijio. 


Fine  Continental  Pottery, 
Porcelain  and  Wedgewood 

Including  the  property  from  the  collections 
of  Henry  Ford  II  and  Mrs.  Deane  Johnson. 

Wednesday,  April  21, 1982 
at  10:00  am.  and  2:00  p.m. 

For  viewing  times,  catalog  information 
and  other  inquiries,  please  call  Victor 
Bernreuther,  212/570-4733.  U 

A  rare  Meissen  Parrot  group  modelled  by  J.J.  Kandler, 
circa  1745,  36.5  cm.  high- 


hristie 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  YorK,  New  Yort<  10022  212/546 


OPhiOips  London 

FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
Tuesday  1 1  May  at  1 1  am 


Anthony  Verstraelen  Signed  and  dated  1639  Panel,  19.7cm  x  33cm  Skaters  on  a  frozen  river 


Viewing  four  days  prior 
Illustrated  catalogue  £5  plus  postage  ($10) 
For  further  information  please  contact  Brian  Koetscr  I^xt  325 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 
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Phillips  London 

MODERN  BRITISH  ETCHINGS 

including 
A  Collection  of  Etchings  by 
Sir  Frank  Brangwyn 


Sir  Frank  Brangwyn  Sir  Frank  Brangwyn 

Gate  of  St  Vincent  Avila  (Gaunt  223)  Maple  Tree,  Barnard  Castle  (Gaunt  55) 

Etching,  printed  in  sepia  and  black  with  tone,  edition  of  125,  Etching  printed  with  tone,  signed  in  pencil,  27  cm  x  37  cm. 

signed  in  pencil,  39.2  cm  x  30  cm. 


Viewing:  Friday  30  April  9  am- 5  pm 
Saturday  9  am- 12  noon  Morning  of  sale  until  10.30  am 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £2.50  by  post 
For  further  information  please  contact  Elizabeth  Harvey-Lee  Ext  212 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 


PhilUps  London 


FINE  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 
Monday  26  April  at  2  pm 


Joseph  Wright  of  Derby 
Portrait  of  Penelope  Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  and  Lucy  StafTord 
77cm  X  64cm 


Viewing  four  days  prior 
Illustrated  catalogue  £4.50  by  post 
For  further  information  please  contact  Nicholas  Wadham  Ext  21 1 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 


Phillips  Glasgow 


FINE  BRITAINS 
AND  OTHER  LEAD 
SOLDIERS 

Thursday  29  April  at  11  am 

Viewing  Day  prior  and  morning  of  sale 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £1  by  post 

For  further  information  please  contact 
David  Hall 


An  example  of  the  Britains  soldiers  to  be  included  in  this 
sale,  mainly  in  original  boxes. 


98  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Tel:  (041)  332-3386 


iPhillips  Exeter 


SPORTING  ITEMS 

Thursday  22  April  at  11  am 


Viewing  Day  prior  9  am  -  8  pm 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £  1  by  post 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Anthony  Eldred 

One  of  a  pair  of  Sidelock  Ejector  Sporting  Guns  by 
William  Evans.  Sold  at  Phillips  in  Exeter  for  £4,400. 
Phillips  hold  sales  of  sporting  items  twice  yearly  in  Exeter, 
and  include  modern  sporting  guns,  antique  and  modern 
fishing  tackle,  sporting  prints,  pictures  and  books. 
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Alphin  Brook  Road,  Exeter,  Devon.  Tel:  (0392)  39025 

CONNOISSF-UR 


Founded  in  London  in  1796 
Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 

867  Madison  Avenue,  NY  10021  212-570-4830 

525  East  72  Street,  NY  10021  212-570-4842 

6  N.  Faneuil  Hall  Mkt.  PI.,  Boston,  MA  02109  617-227-6145 


Maurice  Prcndergast  (American  1861-1924) 
In  the  Park 

Signed,  oil  on  panel,  27.3cm  x  38.4cm 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  WITH  WESTERN  ART 

Tuesday  20  April  at  1 1  am 

To  be  held  at  867  Madison  Avenue 

Viewing:  Saturday  17  April  10  am-5  pm,  Sunday  18  April  12  noon-5  pm,  A\onday  19  April  10  ; 
Catalogue  $10  US  post,  $13  overseas  post 

For  further  information  please  contact  Russell  E.  Burke  III  or  William  Rudd  212-570-4859 


Phillips  London 


FINE  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL 
CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 
April  Sales 


Both  items  will  be  included 
in  sales  of  English  and 
Continental  Ceramics  and  Glass 
to  be  held  in  April. 
For  information  regarding 
sale  dates,  and  the  buying, 
selling  and  valuation  of 
Ceramics  and  Glass 
please  contact  John  Matthews 
or  John  Sandon  Ext  243. 


A  Rare  and  Important  Baccarat  Snake 
Paperweight,  the  all  pink  reptile  on  a 
spiralling  latticinio  ground,  7.5  cm. 


A  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  Worcester  small  vase 
painted  with  shells,  9  cm  high. 


SCIENTIFIC  &  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS, 
BAROMETERS  &  ITEMS  OF  MEDICAL  INTEREST 

Wednesday  21  April  at  2  pm 


A  Good  Ivnglish  Altitude  Theodolite  by 
Troughton  and  Simms,  contained  in  its 
original  brass  bound  mahogany  case. 


A  Good  and  Comprehensive  (collection  of 
Microscope  Specimen  Slides  by  makers  such 
as  C.  Collins,  C.  Baker,  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck, 
contained  in  a  cabinet  of  twelve  drawers. 

Viewing;  Two  days  prior 
9  am-4.30  pm  and  morning  of  sale 
until  12  noon 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £2  by  post 

For  further  information 
please  contact  Jeremy  Collins 


A  Fine  'Culpepper'  Monocular  Microscope 
by  William  Harris  and  Co.,  complete  with 
accessories  in  I  he  original  case  with  trade 
label.  ( lase  height  43.5  cm. 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 


An  exhibition 

VISIONS  AND  REVERIES: 
SYMBOLIST  WORKS  ON  PAPER 

April  14-May22, 1982 

Including  works  by  Blake, 
Burnc- Jones,  Khnopff,  Klinit, 
Moreau,  Schick,  Toorop. 


Gustax'c  Morcau 
The  Miracle  of  the  Roses  1879 
watcrcolor  on  paper,  signed 

10'/2x7»/2  inches 

LTD. 

r^w  yocK  m-y-  loozs 

C2I2)  79^-6950 


TREASURY  OF 
SATSUMA 

Hundreds  of  items,  over  240 
photographs,  comprehensive 
text,  marks,  glossary,  index, 
hardbound,  8-1/2  X  11  . 


Autographed  upon  request 

FREE  BONUS- 
THE  PRICE  GUIDE 
TO  TREASURY  OF  SATSUMA 

To  order  send:  ♦25.50 
includes  postage  and  handling 

Sandra  Andacht 
POB  94 .  LitUe  Neck ,  NY  11363 


SUPPLIERS  OF  HANDMADK  FRAMKS  K) 
MUSEUMS  AND  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS 


BOURLET 


Established  in  London  1828 


Please  Conlac( 
Kevin  Delaney 
Miranda  Alexander 


263  Kulham  Koud. 
Lond(Mi  S.\\.3 
lei:  01-351-3292  3 
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A  Fine  Lilf  17th  Ccnrury  Diii(  h  (  cnttT  'liihlc  in  Hhony  nnJ  Miirquc'try,  niiscJ  on  si  rolled  lei^s  itnd  st red  hers.  The  lop  whiJi 

ituoriTonites  the  use  of  stiUMfd  Ivory  Uepu  ts  the  fimires  of  \\'illi:iin  :inJ  Miiry  iiiiiid  flowers  ;mkI  imiiiiiils.  L.4^M  "  W.  ?7"  HM  " 


An  original  image 
by  Jack  Tworkov  has 
been  commissioned  by 
Art  1982  Chicago. 


The  poster  is  27"  x  39" 
high,  edition  of  2000, 
printed  on  300  gram 
Dove  500, 100%  rag  paper. 
The  image  without  type 
is  27"  wide  x  23"  high, 
limited  edition,  printed 
on  300  gram  Arches  Cover 
Mould-Made  paper, 
signed  and  numbered 


Art  1982  Chicago 

Navy  Pier,  May  13-18,1982 


For  information  write  or  call: 

Chicago  International  Art  Exposition 

600  North  McClurg  Court 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611  USA 
Telephone:  (312)  787-6858 

Sponsored  by  The  Lakeside  Group 

11x17"  Art  1982  Chicago  Catalogue 

available  after  March  1, 1982.  Contact 
Chicago  International  Art  Exposition 
for  more  information. 


ART.1982.CHICAGO 

\av  v  Pier 

\lay 
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(•()NN()I.S.Si:ilK 


ALA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  1U()22  (212)  752-1727   •  ESTABLISHED  IK',! 


moden  icon  of  the  Intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Novgorod,  I5th  ccntiny.  25'/," 

From  our  collection  of  icons  included  ni  the  "Si/nibols  of  Faith" 
Exhibition  at  the  Explorers  Mali  National  Geographic  Society,  Washin^^ton, 

through  April  18,  W82. 


A  fine  and  extremely  rare  set  of  six  baluster  wine  glasses.  English  circa  1710. 
Height  approximately  5i  inches. 
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ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1 

Telegrams;  Culleus  London  Asprey  S  A  Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone,  Geneva  Telex  251  10 

Telephone  28  72  // 

CONNOISSEUR 


'Chippendale.' 
Chinoiserie. 
Satinwood. 
Very  rare. 
Very  Newel. 


Mexico  City 


Tlaxcola 


Pueblo 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  MURALS  AT 

ca::axtla 


These  striking 
pre-Columbian 
murals,  painted 
over  1,000  years 
ago,  confound  the 
experts.  Who 
painted  them? 
And  why? 
By  Barbara  Braun 


Standing  at  the  hilltop  ruins 
and  platforms  of  the  an- 
cient, fortified  ceremonial 
center  of  Cacaxtla,  one  en- 
joys a  view  over  central 
Mexico's  Tlaxcala  Valley. 
The  great  twin  volcanoes  of 
Iztaccfhuatl  and  Popocate- 
petl loom  in  the  back- 
ground; Mexico  City  is 
about  seventy  miles  away. 
History  is  all  around. 

In  October  1975  looters  in 
search  of  archaeological 
treasure  burrowed  into  a 
building  on  the  northern 
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platform  and  came  up  in 
front  of  a  remarkable  paint- 
ing in  near-perfect  preserva- 
tion. Overwhelmed  by  what 
they  had  seen,  they  report- 
ed it  to  the  local  priest,  who 
immediately  notified  the 
National  Institute  of  An- 
thropology and  History. 
Soon  afterward  the  institute 
began  an  archaeological  in- 
vestigation of  the  site.  In  the 
course  of  their  work  they 
uncovered  not  one  but  two 
groups  of  murals:  those  in 
the  portico  of  the  building 
the  looters  had  entered 
(Building  A),  and,  about 
two  meters  below,  even 
more  spectacular  paintings 
on  the  lower  wall  (talus)  of  a 
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long,  narrow  structure  fac- 
ing a  spacious  courtyard 
(Building  B).  That  both 
groups  form  part  of  a  unified 
mural  program  is  clear  from 
the  identical  exterior  deco- 
ration of  the  buildings  and 
from  the  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar figures  and  symbols. 
They  are  also  linked  by  their 
surpassing  artistic  quality. 

A  realistic,  bloody  battle 
scene  with  forty-eight  life- 
size  figures  painted  mainly 
in  red,  yellow,  black,  and 
white  against  a  bright  blue 
background,  the  mural  ex- 
tends over  twenty  meters  on 
either  side  of  a  small  stair- 
way leading  from  the  great 
patio  up  to  Building  B.  The 
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battling  sides  are  easily  dif- 
ferentiated. One  set  of  war- 
riors with  peculiarly  shaped 
heads  and  eyes,  wearing  gi- 
ant bird-head  helmets,  body 
ornaments,  but  few  clothes, 
are  being  knocked  down, 
wounded,  and  mutilated. 
Different  features  and  fierc- 
er facial  expressions  char- 
acterize their  victorious  op- 
ponents, who  carry  weap- 
ons and  shields,  have  bows, 
feathers,  or  disks  on  their 
heads,  and  wear  jaguar-skin 
ponchos  over  belted  short 
skirts.  Quite  separate  from 
all  the  rest  are  the  only 
defeated  warriors  who  re- 
main erect  and  dignified- 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stair- 


Abov  e :  Late-  a  ft  em  o  o  n 
shadows  pierce  the  interior 
of  a  lonii,  narrow  structure 
with  seven  doorway s  (once 
roofed  over):  it  is  kni>wn  as 
Huildint^'  B.  on  the  north 
platform  at  the  site  of  Ca- 
ca.xtla  (see  map.  pai^e  66). 
On  the  lower  exterior  wall 
{talus},  spectacular  murals 
extend  over  twenty  meters, 
depict  in  i>  a  battle  between 
bird  and Jai^uar  warriors. 

Left:  General  view  of  the 
archaeolof>ical  zone  at  Ca- 
ca.xtla:  tin  roofs  protect  the 
battle  murals. 
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Murals  on  the  poriico  w  alls 
of  Building  A,  a  few  meters 
above  Building  B,  also  rep- 
resent jaguar  arid  bird  war- 
riors, but  not  in  contention. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  an  inner  chamber,  paint- 
ings show  a  single  standing 
figure  in  a  panel  and  an 
attendant  on  the  door  jamb 
who  faces  outward. 

The  figure  on  the  left 
{above,  and  in  detail,  right), 
wearing  a  jaguar  suit  and 
long-nosed  serpent-mask 
headdress,  pours  beneficial 
water  from  an  effigy  vessel 
of  the  rain  god  Tlaloc,  while 
a  corn  plant  emerges  from 
his  abdomen. 
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The  dancing  attendant  on 
the  right-hand  door  jamb 
(above)  has  an  e.xtravai;ant 
bejeweled  headdress  and 
carries  an  enormous  conch 
shell,  from  w  hich  emeri>es  a 
tiny  figure  with  fiaming  red 
hair.  He  is  distinguished 
from  his  opposite  number 
by  his  features  — the  de- 
formed brow,  eye  shape, 
and  nose  bar  typical  of  the 
Maya  (see  detail,  left). 

The  attendants  stand  be- 
fore a  band  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals among  stylized  waves 
( below)— a  characteristic 
framing  device  on  leotihua- 
can  murals.  This  under- 
scores a  theme  of  watery 
abundance  and  fertility. 
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Right:  The  principal  figures 
on  the  portico  walls  of 
Building  A  include,  on  the 
left,  a  jaguar  warrior  who 
carries  a  dripping  quiver 
and  stands  on  the  back  of  a 
composite  serpent-jaguar; 
on  the  right,  a  figure  with 
helmet,  feather  cape,  and 
taloned  feet  who  holds  a 
huge  ceremonial  bar  ending 
in  a  serpent  head,  and 
stands  on  a  feathered  ser- 
pent (detail  above). 

Top:  A  unique  feature  of 
the  portico  wall  is  the  addi- 
tion—perhaps at  a  later 
date— of  an  open-work  red 
clay  relief  that  depicts  a 
seated  figure  in  a  serpent- 
helmet  amid  scrolls. 
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The  components 
of  these  murals  are 
famiHar  to 
mesoamerican 
scholars — but  not  in 
this  combination  or 
this  area,  and  never 
so  finely  executed. 

way.  They  seem  curiously 
above  the  fray,  even  though 
one  is  about  to  be  speared  in 
the  gut  and  the  other  has 
been  wounded  in  the  eye- 
as  if  both  are  to  be  glori- 
fied through  conquest  and 
sacrifice. 

The  murals  of  Building  A 
represent  similar  elements- 
jaguar  and  bird  warriors  and 
glyphic  symbols— but  in  a 
very  different,  much  sim- 
pler manner.  Most  of  the 
components  of  these  murals 
are  familiar  to  students  of 
mesoamerican  archaeolo- 
gy—but not  in  this  combina- 
tion, nor  in  this  area,  and 
never  so  finely  executed.  As 
scholars  have  been  quick  to 
point  out,  they  are  more 
usually  associated  with  ei- 
ther one  or  the  other  of  two 
very  distinct  cultures:  the 
societies  that  dominated  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  in  the  clas- 
sic (A.D.  300-900)  and  post- 
classic  (A.D.  900-1500)  peri- 
ods— Teotihuacan,  Toltec, 
and  Aztec— or  the  classic- 
period  lowland  Maya. 

Maya  art  is  characterized 
by  the  realistic  depiction  of 
human  figures  in  scenes  of 
narrative  action  and  interac- 
tion (both  physical  and  emo- 
tional), as  well  as  by  the  rep- 
resentation  of  isolated, 
symbol-loaded  hieratic  — 
sometimes  dancing— per- 
sonages associated  with 
mythical  supernatural  be- 
ings. All  these  qualities  can 
be  seen  at  C'acaxlla.  The 
proportions  and  clear  ana- 
tomical parts  of  the  ligurcs 
here,  as  well  as  their  strong 
three-dimensional  pres- 
ence, are  also  typicallv 
Maya.  vSo  are  the  cranial 
deformations,  ceremonial 
bars,  long-nosed  serpent 
masks,  nose  bars,  and  vari- 
ous costume  accessories. 

The  only  clear-cut  high- 
land Mexican  trait  at  Ca- 
caxtla  is  the  border  frame 


containing  aquatic  animals 
and  wave  patterns  on  the 
portico  stalls,  v^hich  may  be 
found  on  man\  murals  at 
Teotihuacan.  More  general- 
ized highland  conceptions 
include  the  placement  of 
paintings  on  talus  and  porti- 
co u  alls  and  a  jaguar-bird- 
uarrior  duality  associated 
with  human  sacrifice. 

Hou  then  to  account  for 
the  curious  lowland-high- 
land amalgam  that— as  far  as 
we  know— has  no  precedent 
or  successor  in  the  central 
highlands  of  Mexico'!*  What 
are  an  essentially  Maya 
style  and  idiom  doing  here? 
Who  were  the  patrons  of 
these  murals,  and  \^  ho  actu- 
ally painted  them.'  Local 
artists  using  portable  draw- 
ings or  stencils?  Itinerant, 
migrant,  or  captive  paint- 
ers? Those  on  a  diplomatic 
mission?  Is  an  actual  battle 
commemorated,  or  is  this  a 
mythical-religious-political 
statement? 

Archaeologists  agree  at 
least  about  the  dating  of  the 
murals  to  c.  A.D.  750  to  900, 
that  is,  the  terminal  phase  of 
the  classic  period  and  the 
time  of  the  collapse  of  the 
major  mesoamerican  soci- 
eties of  this  epoch.  But 
beyond  that,  agreement 
ceases. 

Most  experts  favor  the 
idea  that  the  murals  embody 
a  broad  phenomenon— a  lo- 
cal, eclectic  style,  u  hich  de- 
veloped out  of  the  ccntial 
Mexican  highland  cultures 
of  the  classic  period.  \Mth 
strong  contributions  from 
the  coastal  lowlands  and 
Maya  area  to  (he  south. 
Could  the  battle  scene  in 
fact  rctlect  a  struggle  be- 
tween highland  and  Ii>u  land 
powers,  with  then  illiinale 
reconcilialii>n  indicated  m 
the  portico  murals?  Or  are 
the  murals  nieani  to  legili- 
ini/c.  in  nn  thical-icligimis 
terms,  the  eiiiorgciice  of  a 
ncu  power  to  lill  I  he  vacu- 
um caused  by  the  break- 
down of  old  Maya  and 
Teotihuacan  centers  of  au- 
thority'.' The  test  of  such 
hypotheses  lies  in  further 
exploration  of  the  context  of 
the  murals  — the  C  acaxtia 
site  and  surrounding  ar- 
chaeological /one.  Until 
that  is  done,  the  murals  will 
remain  beautiful  enigmas. 
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Facing  page:  A  segment  of 
the  battle  sc  ene  showing  the 
bloody  struggle  between 
Jaguar  and  bird  warriors. 
Opposing  groups  can  be 
distinguished  by  their  head- 
dresses and  features.  The 
jaguar  warriors  are  routing 
the  bird  warriors,  who  are 
sprawled  in  defeat. 

Above,  a  detail  shows  the 
graphic  mutilations  suf- 
fered by  the  warriors  in  bird 
helmets,  and  the  pathos  of 
their  death  throes. 

Left:  Two  of  the  aggres- 
sive-looking jaguar  warriors 
bearing  lances  and  feath- 
ered shields:  they  wear  f  lets 
on  their  heads,  and  black 
body  paint. 

The  drawing  (below,  left) 
shows  the  friezelike  compo- 
sition of  overlapping  figures 
and  the  realistic  articula- 
tion of  bodies  moving  in 
space.  Enigmatic  symbols 
float  on  the  jlat  surface 
between  the  figures. 

The  unusual  bird  warrior 
in  the  center  is  erect  and 
dignijied,  even  as  he  pulls  a 
spear  from  his  face. 
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Oak  Park,  Illinois,  is 
where  a  young  architect 
named  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  came  into  his  own, 
designing  superb 
suburban  houses. 
By  Charles  Lockwood 


Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  the 
adjacent  village  of  River 
Forest  contain  what  are  ar- 
guably the  most  important 
twentieth-century  houses  in 
the  United  States.  Put  in 
inarguable  terms,  these  two 
small  towns,  just  west  of  the 
Chicago  city  line,  have  thir- 
ty Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
buildings,  all  dating  from 
before  the  First  World  War. 
Most  architectural  histori- 
ans agree  that  the  houses 
would  have  earned  Wright  a 
place  in  the  pantheon  of 
great  modern  designers 
even  if  he  had  never  created 
another  building.  As  it  was, 
his  career  lasted  an  addi- 
tional fifty  brilliant  years. 

Oak  Park  serves  as  a  sort 
of  open-air  architectural 
museum  of  Wright "s  early 
years.  By  exploring  the 
town's  lovely  tree-shaded 
streets,  architectural  enthu- 
siasts can  follow  Wright's 
astonishing  professional 
evolution  from  a  struggling 
young  draftsman,  around 
1890,  into  an  accomplished 
architect  and  creator  of  the 
world-famous  "Prairie 

Charles  Lock  wood  is  the 
author  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished bream  F^ilaccs  {Vi- 
kinfi)  as  w  ell  as  four  other 
hooks  on  architecture  and 
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houses"  just  ten  years  later. 
Also,  visitors  to  Oak  Park 
learn  about  Wright's  often 
forgotten  personal  life 
around  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, when  he  was  a  young 
husband  and  father. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
moved  to  Oak  Park  shortiv 
after  his  June  I.  1889.  mar- 
riage to  Catherine  Tobin, 
the  tall,  redheaded  daughter 
of  a  prosperous  Chicago 
businessman.  Although 
Wright  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old  and  a  drafts- 
man at  Adler  and  Sullivan's 
architectural  office  in  Chi- 
cago, (he  ncul\\Kcds  had 
just  completed  a  shingled 
cottage  at  428  l  orest  Ave- 
nue, because  Louis  Sullivan 
had  permitted  Wright  to 
borrou  the  construction 
costs  against  his  future  sala- 
ry. This  modest  two-story 
house,  with  a  living  room, 
dining  room,  and  kilchcn  on 
the  first  Motn  and  \\\o  bed- 
rooms on  the  second  floor 
beneath  the  steep  roof,  was 
the  second  building  that 
Wright  designed  and  built 
on  his  own  (photo,  lett). 

Following  the  birth  of 
Frank  Lloyd.  Jr..  in  1890, 
and  John,  in  1892.  however. 
Wright  realized  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  raise  a 
family  and  repay  Adler  and 
Sullivan's  loan  at  the  sam^ 


In  1898,  Wright 
built  an  impressive 
studio  complex  next 
to  his  house  and 
furnished  it  with 
chairs,  bookcases, 
and  light  fixtures 
of  his  own  design. 

time.  To  supplement  his  in- 
come and  perhaps  to  ex- 
press his  unfolding  skills, 
Wright  started  to  design 
houses  at  night  and  on 
weekends  in  the  second- 
floor  front  bedroom  of  his 
Oak  Park  home,  in  violation 
of  his  employment  contract 
with  Adler  and  SuIHvan. 

These  "bootlegged 
houses,"  as  Wright  de- 
scribed them,  were  archi- 
tecturally quite  ordinary. 
With  few  exceptions, 
Wright  simply  followed 
popular  styles  of  the  1890s, 
including  the  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Colonial  Revival. 
As  he  later  recalled  in  An 
Autobiography:  ".I  couldn't 
invent  the  terms  of  my  own 
overnight.  At  that  time, 
there  was  nothing  in  sight 
that  might  be  helpful."  Be- 
tween 1891  and  1893, 
Wright  built  nine  "boot- 
legged houses"  in  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs,  among 
them  four  residences  in  Oak 
Park  at  1019,  1027,  and  1031 
Chicago  Avenue  and  at  1030 
Superior  Street. 

Late  in  1892  or  early  in 
1893,  the  inevitable  finally 
happened:  Louis  Sullivan 
discovered  the  "bootlegged 
houses."  Wright  had  boldly 
accepted  a  commission  sev- 
eral blocks  from  Sullivan's 
own  Chicago  home,  or  so 
the  story  goes,  and  one  day 
Sullivan  walked  by  the  con- 
struction site  and  recog- 
nized the  hand  of  his  youth- 
ful protege.  The  two  men 
quarreled.  Wright  stormed 
out  of  Adler  and  Sullivan's 
offices— some  scholars  say 
that  he  was  fired— and  in  the 
fall  of  1893  he  started  his 
own  practice  from  his  Oak 
Park  home. 

At  this  critical  profession- 
al juncture,  when  Wright 
badly  needed  a  large  and 
prestigious  commission, 
William  H.  Winslow,  prcsi- 
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dent  of  a  Chicago  ornamen- 
tal-ironwork firm,  asked 
him  to  design  his  new  home 
on  Auvergne  Place  in  River 
Forest.  Winslow  was  an  ar- 
tistically sensitive  business- 
man whose  hobbies  were 
typography  and  printing, 
and  he  had  admired 
Wright's  residential  work 
for  Adler  and  Sullivan. 
Rather  than  hiring  an  estab- 
lished Chicago  architect, 
Winslow  decided  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  twenty-six- 
year-old  Wright.  His  gam- 
ble paid  off. 

The  William  H.  Winslow 
residence  (1893)  was  the 
first  unequivocal  proof  of 
Wright's  talent.  Rather  than 
relying  entirely  on  revived 
historic  styles  and  elaborate 
applied  ornament,  as  was 
customary  in  late-nine- 
teenth-century America, 
Wright  saw  a  new  kind  of 
architectural  beauty,  one 
that  depended  on  lean, 
clean  lines,  broad  surfaces, 
and  muted  natural  colors. 

The  Winslow  residence 
was  located  on  a  large  lot 
near  the  meandering  Des- 
plaines  River.  Two  stories 
tall,  it  was  faced  with  hand- 
some dark-orange  Roman 
brick  on  the  first  floor  and  a 
bronze-colored,  vaguely 
Sullivanesque,  leafy  terra- 
cotta frieze  across  the  sec- 
ond floor.  The  front  door 
and  window  openings  were 
in  perfect  proportion  with 
the  symmetrical  facade 
plane.  And  the  Winslow  res- 
idence complemented  the 
middle  western  landscape, 
not  just  because  of  the 
earth-toned  facade  colors, 
but  also  by  being  emphati- 
cally horizontal;  its  heavy 
foundation  and  broad  over- 
hanging eaves  echoed  the 
flat  lines  of  the  land. 

After  that,  other  daring 
businessmen  asked  Wright 
to  design  their  own  subur- 
ban homes  during  the  1890s. 
Not  all  these  houses,  how- 
ever, were  as  successful  as 
the  Winslow  residence.  In 
the  search  for  his  own  style, 
Wright  was  exploring  vari- 
ous architectural  themes, 
including  the  Dutch  Colo- 
nial mode  on  the  Frederick 
Hagley  residence  (1894)  in 
Hinsdale,  an  almost  Hansel 
and  Gretel  look  on  the 
Chauncey  L.  Williams  resi- 
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The  William  H. 
Winslow  residence 
was  the  first 
unequivocal  proof 
of  Wright's  talent. 


dence  (1895)  in  River  For- 
est, and  a  vaguely  Japanese 
style  on  the  S.  A.  Foster  res- 
idence (1900)  in  Chicago. 
Then  there  was  the  case  of 
Nathan  G.  Moore,  who  re- 
tained Wright  "just  because 
he  happened  to  be  a  neigh- 
bor." Moore  wanted  "noth- 
ing but  an  English  house." 
Wright  tried  to  talk  his  client 
into  several  other  designs, 
but  Moore  was  set  on  Olde 
England.  Because  Wright 
could  not  afford  to  lose  such 
a  large  commission,  the 
Moore  house  (1895)  in  Oak 
Park  was  his  first— and  last 
—black-and-white  half-tim- 
bered Tudor-style  building. 

Wright  was  often  short  of 
money  during  the  1890s  and 
the  early  years  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  in  part  because 
he  and  Catherine  were  rais- 
ing six  children.  After  sons 
Frank  Lloyd,  Jr.,  and  John, 
their  third  child,  Catherine, 
was  born  in  1894,  quickly 
followed  by  David,  in  1895, 
Frances,  in  1898,  and  Llew- 
ellyn, in  1903.  The  house  on 
Forest  Avenue  had  to  be 
enlarged  and  redecorated 
almost  continuously.  That, 
too,  was  expensive. 

in  addition,  the  Wrights 
developed  some  expensive 
tastes.  They  frequently 
dined  at  fashionable  Chica- 
go restaurants,  purchased 
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season  tickets  for  the  sym- 
phony, and  rode  fine 
horses,  which  they  entered 
in  the  annual  Chicago  Horse 
Show.  When  Catherine 
Wright  found  time  away 
from  the  nursery,  she  gave 
stylish  luncheons,  after- 
noon musicales,  and  "artis- 
tic" dinner  parties  at  their 
home,  which  her  husband 
was  rapidly  filling  with  cost- 
ly  antique  rugs,  books, 
vases,  and  prints.  "My  love 
for  beautiful  things," 
Wright  later  recalled,  "kept 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestick  maker  wait- 
ing. Sometimes  an  incredi- 
bly long  time." 

In  1898,  Wright  con- 
structed an  impressive  stu- 
dio complex  consisting  of  a 
clients"  reception  room,  a 
two-story  drafting  room,  an 
octagonal  professional  li- 
brary, and  a  private  office, 
next  to  his  house  on  the 
empty  portion  of  the  corner 
lot  along  Chicago  Avenue. 
While  Wright  furnished  the 
studio  with  tables,  chairs, 
bookcases,  and  light  fix- 
tures of  his  own  design,  he 
constantly  redecorated  one 
room  or  another.  The  walls 
of  the  drafting  room,  for 
instance,  were  painted  six 
or  seven  times  in  ten  years. 
In  1903,  the  architect 
Charles  E.  White  com- 
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plained  in  a  letter  that 
Wright  ''is  certainly  the 
most  impractical  man— is 
way  behind  in  his  work,  but 
calmly  takes  over  seven 
weeks  to  alter  his  office,  and 
lets  the  work  wait." 

For  Wright,  however,  all 
these  changes  at  his  studio 
and  home  were  one  way  to 
try  out  new  architectural 
ideas.  By  painting  the  studio 
walls  so  often,  for  instance, 
Wright  was  testing  color 
theory.  When  his  family 
rearranged  the  furniture  in 
their  living  room  almost  ev- 
ery  Sunday  afternoon, 
Wright  was  exploring  the 
use  of  space.  And  Wright's 
search  for  architectural  per- 
fection was  beginning  to  pay 
off.  In  1899,  House  Beauti- 
ful visited  his  Oak  Park  stu- 
dio and  enthusiastically  re- 
ported: "It  is  refreshing  to 
come  in  contact  with  a 
genius  so  fresh,  so  truthful, 
and  so  full  of  vitality." 

In  1901 ,  after  a  decade  of 
thought  and  experimenta- 
tion, Wright  finally  found 
his  own  architectural  vi- 
sion—the ''Prairie  house." 
The  first  manifestation  was 
the  plans  for  a  model  house, 
published  in  the  February 
and  July  1901  issues  of  La- 
dies' Home  Journal.  Later 
that  year,  the  drawings  be- 
came a  reality  in  the  Frank 


W.  Thomas  residence 
(1901)  in  Oak  Park.  At  last, 
the  architect  who  com- 
plained that  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  houses  in  Chicago 
"lied  about  everything" 
had  freed  himself  from  his- 
toric styles  or  another  de- 
signer's inspiration. 

Continuing  the  themes 
that  he  had  tentatively  ex- 
plored at  the  Winslow  resi- 
dence eight  years  earlier, 
Wright  based  his  new  de- 
signs on  proportion,  space, 
and  handsomely  colored 
and  textured  building 
materials.  Indeed,  the  term 
"Prairie  house"  came  from 
Wright's  insistence  that  the 
structure  fit  into  the  flat 
landscape— the  house  must 
be  considered  an  extension 
of  the  plain,  thus  affirming 
the  romantic  notion  of 
man's  essential  harmony 
with  nature.  More  impor- 
tant, he  wanted  each  house 
to  fit  human  scale  and  to 
serve  everyday  family  needs 
rather  than  to  act  as  a  status 
symbol  for  its  owners. 

The  Thomas  residence 
was  two  stories  tall  and  L- 
shaped.  Its  horizontal  mas- 
sing was  accented  by  the 
ground-hugging  foundation, 
the  ribboniike  casement 
windows,  and  the  broad, 
sheltering  roof  with  its  over- 
hanging eaves.  Inside,  ■ 


Inside  the  Frank 
W.  Thomas  house, 
a  flowing,  almost 
open  floor  plan 
permitted  free 
choice  over  room 
usage  and 
circulation. 
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LIFE  IN  A 
PRAIRIE  HOUSE 

What  is  it  like  to  live  in  a 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Prairie 
house?  Most  owners  admit 
that  there  are  problems.  Bill 
and  Jan  Dring,  who  own  the 
William  G.  Fricke  residence 
(1901)  in  Oak  Park,  cite  the 
high  cost  of  heating  and 
repairing.  A.  Radford  and 
Gladys  Barton,  who  have 
lived  in  the  nearby  William 
E.  Martin  residence  (1902) 
for  forty  years,  grumble 
about  the  tourists  who  ring 
their  doorbell  wanting  to 
come  in.  John  and  Betty  Til- 
ton,  who  bought  the  J.  Kib- 
ben  Ingalls  house  (1909)  in 
River  Forest  seven  years 
ago,  agree:  "We  are  getting 
a  little  burnt-out"  by  the 
architectural  tours. 

But  on  balance,  all  these 
owners  concede  that  the 
joys  of  living  in  a  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  house  out- 
weigh the  annoyances. 
"You  get  spoiled,"  says 
Betty  Tiiton.  "Lverything 
is  so  carefully  planned. 
Take  our  house's  placement 


on  its  narrow,  55-foot-wide, 
310-foot-deep  lot.  Wright 
didn't  have  any  choice  but 
to  locate  the  structure  near 
the  lot  line  on  each  side, 
close  to  neighboring 
houses.  But  he  did  take 
advantage  of  the  unusually 
deep,  150-foot  setbacks  of 
the  block's  houses  from  the 
street.  Rather  than  line  the 
front  of  our  home  up  with 
the  others,  he  built  it  fifteen 
feet  nearer  the  curb  so  that 
the  front  porch  has  a  pleas- 
ant view  of  our  neighbors' 
yards  and  shrubbery,  not 
the  houses  themselves." 

"Also,  most  Wright 
houses  are  a  constantly 
evolving  aesthetic  experi- 
ence," adds  John  Tiiton,  a 
partner  in  Tiiton  and  Lewis 
Associates,  architects  in 
Chicago.  Wright  often 
dramatized  the  experience 
of  moving  between  rooms 
by  changing  ceiling  heights, 
for  instance.  Tiiton,  who  is 
six  feet  seven  inches  tall, 
greatly  appreciates  this, 
even  though  his  head  grazes 
the  ceiling  in  some  rooms. 
"You  can't  size  up  this 
house  at  once,"  he  says. 


"Instead  you  are  always 
discovering  something  new, 
even  after  several  years, 
thanks  to  the  continual  in- 
terplay of  spaces,  forms, 
and  materials." 

Because  of  their  respect 
for  Wright's  work,  the  Til- 
tons  faced  a  dilemma  sever- 
al years  ago.  "With  two 
teenage  daughters  and  fre- 
quent guests,  we  needed 
more  space  than  the  original 
2,000  square  feet,"  recalls 
Tiiton.  "What's  more,  the 
house  was  built  for  a  differ- 
ent family  life-style  from 
ours.  We  wanted  an  inte- 
grated kitchen-family  room 
as  a  casual  place  to  gather 
and  eat." 

For  the  enlargement  of 
his  River  Forest  home,  John 
Tiiton  came  up  with  a  bril- 
liant solution.  As  in  many 
Prairie  houses,  the  original 
floor  plan  was  cruciform, 
with  rooms  radiating  out- 
ward from  a  central  hearth 
in  all  directions  except  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  house. 
Here,  the  typical  open  and 
flowing  spaces  became  a 
maze  of  small  rooms,  short 
hallways,  and  doors  that  got 


in  each  other's  way. 

"We  decided  to  simplify 
the  back  of  the  first  floor  by 
turning  the  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  storage  room  into  one 
big  kitchen,"  declares  Til- 
ton.  "Then  we  built  the  fam- 
ily room  behind  that,  to 
form  a  continuous,  38-foot- 
long  space.  On  the  second 
floor,  we  extended  the 
house  by  several  feet,  just 
enough  to  transform  a  long, 
narrow  maid's  room  into  an 
ample-sized  guest  room." 

Last  November,  fourteen 
months  after  the  start  of 
construction,  the  Tiltons 
completed  their  remodeling, 
just  in  time  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Except  for  the  absence 
of  nicks  in  the  new  oak  base- 
boards  and  the  plaster 
walls,  the  kitchen  and  fami- 
ly room  look  as  if  they  have 
always  been  a  part  of  the 
house.  And  the  duplication 
of  Wright's  original  archi- 
tectural details  is  only  one 
reason  for  this  harmony  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new. 
The  new  rooms  also  seem  a 
logical  extension  of  the  orig- 
inal house,  a  completion  of 
Wright's  form. 
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Wright  even  used 
the  Prairie  style  for 
the  stunning  Unity 
Temple  (1904), 
the  first  major 
American  building 
in  poured  concrete. 


flowing,  almost  open  floor 
plan  permitted  the  Thom- 
ases a  kind  of  choice  over 
room  usage,  circulation, 
and  furniture  arrangement 
that  was  out  of  the  question 
in  traditional  houses  with 
their  hallways  and  bo.xlike 
rooms.  And  at  the  heart  of 
the  L-shaped  composition 
was  a  large,  rock  fireplace— 
the  hearth.  Wright's  symbol 
for  family  life. 

The  impact  of  the  Frank 
W.  Thomas  house  was  im- 
mediate and  far-reaching. 
Critics  hailed  the  Prairie 
house  as  a  genuinely  Ameri- 
can style  and  a  worthy  alter- 
native to  anything  that  had 
come  out  of  Europe.  It  was 
informal,  asymmetrical,  dy- 
namic. And  for  once,  the 
public  generally  agreed  with 
the  taste  makers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing decade,  Wright  de- 
signed dozens  of  prairie- 
inspired  buildings  along  if  c 
East  Coast  and  throughoi:; 


the  Middle  West,  refinmg 
his  concept  as  he  went 
along.  Three  of  the  most 
notable  examples  can  be 
seen  in  Oak  Park:  the  Ar- 
thur Heurtley  residence 
(1902).  the  Edwin  H.  Chen- 
ey house  (1903),  and  the 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  dale 
dwelling  (1904). 

One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant attributes  of  the  Prairie 
house  was  its  infinite  adapt- 
ability. Wright's  basic  ideas 
about  harmonv.  openness, 
and  utility  were  sufficicnth 
broad  to  permit  immense 
variation.  The  structures 
could  be  cottages  or  man- 
sions, built  of  wood  and 
stucco  or  brick  and  sti>ne. 
located  on  a  flat  lawn  in  Oak 
Park  or  situated  on  a  hillside 
in  a  forest.  Wright  even 
used  the  Prairie  style  for  his 
own  church  m  Oak  Park,  the 
stunning  Unity  Temple 
(1904).  which  was  the  first 
major  American  building  in 
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poured  concrete. 

Wright's  prolific  \ears  in 
Oak  Park  ended  abruptiv  in 
1909.  The  Prairie  house  had 
carried  his  reputation  be- 
yond the  Middle  West  to  the 
rest  of  .America,  even  to 
Europe  and  Japan.  .And  af- 
ter planning  upper-middlc- 
class  houses  for  tvsenty 
years.  Wright  wanted  to 
tackle  more  demanding 
buildings  and  to  explore 
more  daring  styles. 

Wright,  moreover,  had 
tired  of  his  wife.  CcJtherine. 
and  his  life  as  the  suburban 
family  man.  In  1911  he 
moved  to  Taliesin  in  .Spring 
Cireen.  Wisconsin,  with  Ma- 
mah  Borthwick  Cheney,  the 
wife  of  a  former  Oak  Park 
client.  Wright  never  lived 
with  Catherine  or  returned 
to  live  in  Oak  Park  again.  It 
was  as  if  he  w  ere  concluding 
a  chapter  of  his  long,  amaz- 
ing career  with  as  much 
finality  as  he  could  muster. 
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Although  he  is  clearly  one  of  the  most 
gifted  artists  of  this  century,  Jean 
Schlumberger  is  an  anomaly.  His  sig- 
nificance has  been  overlooked,  and,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  is  all  but 
forgotten.  For  thirty  years,  until  the 
mid  1970s,  Schlumberger's  fabulously 
expensive  works  were  coveted  by 
some  of  the  world's  most  discerning 
collectors.  Today  his  name  is  recog- 
nized mainly  for  the  line  of  expensive 
jewelry  that  carries  it.  His  sculptures, 
or  "objects  in  the  round,"  as  he  calls 
them,  which  are  the  true  measure  of 
his  artistry,  are  hardly  known  outside 
of  a  small,  elite  circle.  Nor  does  he 
make  them  anymore:  in  those  infla- 
tionary times  even  the  very  rich  can 
not  afford  his  decorative  objects  fash- 
ioned of  platinum,  gold,  diamonds. 
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FABERGE 
AND  ME" 

Jean  Schlumberger,  known  for  his  jewelry, 
has  designed  extraordinary,  rarely  seen  sculptures 
The  artist  deserves  reappraisal. 
By  Thomas  Moving 


"My  dream  was  a  trophy 
of  gallantry.  Johnny 
made  me  a  pin  after  an 
escutcheon  I'd  seen  in 
Nancy.  It  has  all  the 
symbols  of  gallantry  and 
war  and  protecting  the 
beautiful  women  of 
the  world." 


emeralds,  and  the  earth's  other  pre- 
cious and  semiprecious  stones. 

Schlumberger  has  had  only  one  sig- 
nificant pubhc  exhibition  of  his  jewels, 
a  well-attended  show  back  in  1961  at 
the  Wildenstein  Gallery  in  New  York. 
No  museum  has  ever  purchased  one  of 
his  sculptures,  and  those  few  persons 
who  own  them  are  understandably  ret- 
icent about  publicity.  The  works 
reside  discreetly  in  well-guarded 
houses,  or  out  of  view  altogether  in 
bank  vaults.  This  saddens  him. 

I  had  been  warned  not  to  be  late. 
Hurrying  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  then  through  a  dark  pas- 
sageway at  the  end  of  the  arcades,  past 
Paris's  oldest  restaurant,  the  Grand 
Vefour,  I  entered  the  narrow  rue  des 
Petits  Champs  and  reached  Schlum- 
berger's  small  house  on  the  dot  of 
10:30.  The  artist  himself  answered  the 
door  of  the  fourth-floor  apartment.  He 
is  a  small,  spare,  white-haired  man 
whose  features  have  been  sharpened 
by  age  to  emphasize  the  long,  ridged 
Gallic  nose  and  the  sad  expression  of 
his  eyes.  Although  reticent  by  nature 
and  especially  shy  of  publicity,  he 
2  greeted  me  with  cordiality  and  ushered 
d  me  into  the  bedroom  of  his  modest 
S  apartment.  My  chair  faced  his  plain 
double  bed,  over  which  hung  a 
remarkable  portrait  done  of  him  as  a 
young  man  in  1939  by  Leonor  Fini.  In 
it  he  resembles  a  Renaissance  prince, 
and  he  holds  between  long,  slender  fin- 
gers a  piece  of  his  own  coral-and-gold 
jewelry.  Schlumberger  is  a  frail  man, 
but  his  energy  is  still  abundant,  espe- 
cially when  he  talks  about  his  work. 
"In  jewelry,  there  have  been  three- 
Cellini,  Faberge,  and  me,"  he  says. 
Perhaps  this  self-assessment  is  im- 
modest, but  it  is  not  a  vain  boast.  For 
the  few  people  who  have  had  the 
chance  to  see  his  sculptured  objects, 
"Johnny, "as  he  is  known  to  friends, 
is  indeed  the  peer  of  those  artists. 

Certainly  he  demands  as  much  of 
himself.  A  clock  begun  by  Schlum- 
berger in  1960  and  finished  almost  two 
years  later  makes  the  case,  for  it  dem- 
onstrates all  his  firmly  resolved  aes- 
thetic principles.  The  clock  stands  a 
little  less  than  a  foot  tall  and  is  made  of 
gold  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli.  The  artist 
says  he  got  the  idea  for  it  from  the 
headdresses  he  saw  worn  by  the 
women  of  Guadeloupe.  He  wanted  it 

Top  left:  The  Trophy,  Diana  Vree- 
land's  brooch.  Bottom:  Left,  Carna- 
tion pin  made  in  1951  of  an  antique 
porcelain  flower  with  amethysts  and 
diamonds;  rif>ht,  rare  f>old  Fish  ciga- 
rette lighter.  Preceding  paf>es:  Bird 
and  Palm  Tree,  objects  in  f^old  and 
enamel,  and  portrait  of  the  younff 
Schlumberger  by  Fini. 
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to  be  flowing,  like  a  scarf  or  turban, 
with  the  same  soft  and  Ught  feeling.  As 
an  object,  the  piece  had  to  seem  phable 
at  the  same  time  that  it  "had  to  be  sol- 
id, to  stand  up,  to  wor^."  The  clock 
needed  seventeen  feet  of  lapis  lazuli, 
and  each  carefully  chosen  piece  had  to 
be  cut,  shaped,  polished,  and  set.  In 
order  for  the  gold  strands  to  be  fit 
together,  the  arcs,  each  of  which  was 
engraved  and  stippled  by  hand,  had  to 
be  fashioned  to  tolerances  normally 
associated  with  delicate  machinery. 
Appearance  aside ,  the  work  is  far  from 
delicate.  In  hand  it  is  hefty  and  solid, 
and  its  balance  seems  perfect.  It  is  an 
exquisite  object:  a  thing  of  beauty  by 
itself,  an  object  of  its  machine-domi- 
nated age— and  a  clock. 

It  was  never  intended  that  Jean 
Schlumberger  be  a  goldsmith.  He  was 
born  in  1907  in  Mulhouse,  Alsace- 
then  occupied  by  Germany— into  a 
family  of  prosperous  textile  makers. 
During  his  youth  he  sketched  con- 
stantly, though  his  mother  tried  to  dis- 
courage his  bent,  and  he  was  never 
allowed  to  receive  training.  But  lack  of 
an  art  education  could  not  hold  him 
back.  From  the  beginning,  his  draw- 
ings were  meticulous  and  carried  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  organic. 

In  his  early  twenties,  restless  and 
eager  to  follow  his  creative  drive, 
Schlumberger  broke  from  his  stolid 
family.  He  went  first  to  Berlin  for  a 
short  attempt  at  banking,  but  soon 
afterward  left  for  Paris,  where  he  was 
drawn  to  the  world  of  art,  society,  and 
the  chic.  There  he  began  to  experiment 
with  jewelry.  Because  he  had  no  mon- 
ey for  materials,  he  searched  the  flea 
market  for  the  china  flowers  that  had 
been  used  to  decorate  chandeliers  of 
the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. He  then  mounted  them  in  gold 
with  semiprecious  stones  and  gave 
them  to  friends. 

Elsa  Schiaparelli,  the  brilliant  and 
temperamental  couturiere,  saw  some 
of  these  early  pieces  and  summoned 
Schlumberger  to  her  studio.  "She 
hired  me  at  once  to  make  costume  jew- 
elry and  buttons,"  he  recalls.  "She 
was  so  difficult— always  demanding— 
but  so  very  stimulating.  I  don't  know  if 
anything  of  that  period  has  survived. 
My  portrait  by  Fini  shows  some  of 
those  early  pieces.  Maybe  that's  all 
there  is." 

With  the  backing  of  Schiaparelli, 
Schlumberger's  buttons  and  flower 
jewelry  became  the  rage  of  Paris,  and 
he  began  to  branch  out.  One  object 
was  a  gilded  cigarette  lighter  made  of 
articulated  gold  pieces  in  the  shape  of  a 
fish.  It  became  a  must  for  every  fash- 
ionable woman's  purse.  Today  it  has 
become  a  classic. 

The  "real  jewelry"  began  in  the  ly  :. 
1930s.  "Certain  wealthy  American  ia- 
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Pictured  above:  Clockwise  from  left, 
Leaves  and  Buds  bracelet  of  dia- 
monds, Maple  Leaf  pin  with  dia- 
monds, Fish  pin  with  sapphires,  oliv- 
ines, and  rubies.  Bottom:  Platinum 
ring  with  diamonds. 

dies  asked  me  to  design  precious  jew- 
els," he  recalls,  "and  the  word  of  my 
existence  slowly  began  to  travel 
about."  With  these  few  early  commis- 
sions, Schlumberger  began  to  devise 
jewels  that  were  beautiful  by  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  their  being 
embellishments  to  a  woman's  appear- 
ance. He  also  wanted  to  take  the  idea  a 
step  further  and  design  sculptural  jew- 
eled objects  that  would  stand  on  their 
own  as  works  of  art. 

Just  as  Schlumberger's  career  was 
beginning.  France  was  invaded  by  the 
Germans.  He  joined  the  army  and. 
after  the  nation's  capitulation  to  the 
Germans,  escaped  to  America.  In 
December  1940,  the  designer  was 
walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  Man- 
hattan when  by  chance  he  met  an  old 
friend  from  France,  Nicolas  Bongard, 
another  jewelry  designer  who  had  also 
fled  the  Nazis.  It  was  a  chance  encoun- 
ter that  led  to  a  business  association 
that  continues  happily  to  this  day.  The 
two  agreed  on  the  spot  to  go  into  the 
jewelry  business:  Schlumberger 
would  be  designer,  and  Bongard, 
master  of  works.  The  first  shop  was  a 
small  space  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  soon 
everyone  who  was  anyone  in  the  world 
of  fashion  was  at  their  door. 

One  of  Schlumberger's  first  major 
pieces  was  a  four-inch  suit  of  armor 
called  the  Trophy,  made  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  amethysts,  enamel,  platinum, 
and  gold.  He  created  it  in  1941.  when 
he  was  thirty-four,  for  his  friend  and 
lifelong  supporter  Diana  Vrcciand. 
who  during  her  years  as  editor  of 
Vogue  was  to  become  the  world's 
ieadinc  arbiter  of  fashion.  "I  came  to 


"My  goal  was — and  is — 
happiness;  to  create  the.se 
splendid  baubles,  I  become 
almost  a  psychoanalyst. 
You  see,  I  must  know  the 
physical  environment  in 
which  my  jewel  will  live." 
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Johnny  with  a  dream,"  Diana  Vree- 
land  wrote  in  Bijoux  de  Jean  Schliim- 
berger.  "In  Alsace,  near  where  he  was 
born,  is  the  beautiful  town  of  Nan- 
cy. .  .  .  My  dream  was  a  trophy  of  gal- 
lantry. Johnny  made  me  a  pin  after  the 
escutcheon  of  gallantry  I'd  seen  so 
many  times  in  Nancy.  I  love  that  pin.  I 
stand  it  up  on  its  prongs  beside  my 
bed.  I've  always  had  it  with  me 
because  it  means  so  much  to  me.  It  has 
all  the  symbols  of  gallantry  and  war 
and  protecting  the  beautiful  women  of 
the  world." 

After  less  than  a  year  in  New  York, 
both  Schlumberger  and  Bongard  felt 
called  upon  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
Free  French.  Schlumberger  spent  a 
total  of  seven  years  in  uniform.  During 
those  years  he  managed  to  do  only  a 
few  designs  of  carpets  and  embroider- 
ies, some  of  which  he  still  has.  But 
after  the  Allied  victory,  there  was 
nothing  to  quell  his  energy  or  hinder 
the  diversity  of  his  vision  and  the 
unique  rapport  between  the  artist  and 
his  patrons.  "My  goal  was— and  is— 
happiness,"  Schlumberger  says.  "To 
create  these  splendid  baubles,  I  be- 
come almost  a  psychoanalyst.  When  a 
new  client  comes  in  I  must  determine 
her  taste,  her  way  of  life,  her  likes  and 
dislikes,  her  superstitions,  her  physi- 
cal characteristics,  and  the  sense  she 
has  of  her  appearance.  You  see,  I  must 
know  the  physical  environment  in 
which  my  jewel  will  live." 

Schlumberger  tends  to  be  reluctant 
about  discussing  how  he  develops  a 
design  for  a  client.  He  characterizes 
himself  self-deprecatingly  as  "only  a 
pencil.  My  drawing  is  paramount.  I  do 
not  make  jewelry.  My  superb  crafts- 
men did  that."  But  later  he  adds,  "My 
drawing  is  the  surrogate  of  the  desire 
of  a  woman.  I  always  make  three 
drawings  of  a  piece  of  jewelry.  One  / 
like.  One  I  am  sure  the  client  will  like. 
And  one  I  think  she  will  not  like. 
Always,  she  chooses  what  I  like." 
And,  "My  best  pieces  are  the  expen- 
sive ones.  I've  tried  the  other  but  I 
failed.  I  simply  cannot  do  a  piece  for 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars." 

Throughout  the  late  1940s  and  1950s 
Schlumberger's  well-known  repertory 
of  jewelry  was  formed.  He  created  the 
famous  angels,  birds,  flowers,  star- 
fish, and  sea  horses,  and  he  dared  to 
flout  one  of  the  most  ingrained  design 
rules  of  the  industry:  he  combined 
semiprecious  stones  with  precious 
ones.  He  also  reintroduced  enamel 
into  modern  jewelry. 

Despite  his  artistic  growth  and  his 
patronage  by  the  very  rich,  those  were 
difficult  times.  "There  was  never 
much  money.  I  was  always  in  search  of 
it,"  he  recalls.  But  in  the  fall  of  195.5 
that  changed.  He  was  asked  to  join  Tif- 
fany &  Co.,  the  prestigious  Fifth  Avc- 
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Above  (and  on  cover):  Dancing  Girl 
sapphire  flower  in  a  clay  pot.  Right, 
top  to  bottom:  Mermaid  candlcholdcr. 
Sea  Bird  pin,  and  Pekingese  dog  ciga- 
rette lighter.  Preceding  page:  Covered 
howl  of  gold,  with  blue  enamel  and 
black  lacquer. 

nue  jewelry  house.  The  store's  chief 
executive,  Walter  Hoving.  wanted 
him  so  badly  that  he  offered  Schlum- 
berger a  special  department,  to  ho  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  later  with  (he  title 
vice-president.  "Kventually  we  had  to 
join,"  Bongard  recalls.  "We  were 
offered  the  world.  We  could  keep  our 
name,  total  design  freedom,  and  utter 
control.  We  would  have  salaries  plus  a 
handsome  percentage,  and.  most  as- 
tonishing, we  could  keep  our  own 
business  in  France." 

The  relationship  with  Tiffany  has 
been  fruitful  and  mutually  beneficial. 
For  twenty-five  years  Schlumberger's 
creations,  made  both  for  stock  and  for 
special  clients,  have  been  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  jewelry  store. 

After  he  began  (he  Tiffany  associa- 
tion, Schluml  -iger  came  into  his 
prime  as  a  designer.  And  the  connec- 


"We  fell  in  love  with  a 
certain  sapphire.  It  was 
called  the  Dancing  Girl  of 
India,  a  Kashmir  (that's 
the  best,  you  know),  fully 
100  carats.  We  bought  lU 
but  what  to  do  with  it?" 
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"I  want  to  capture  the 
irregularity  of  the  universe. 
I  observe  nature  and  find 
verve.  I  love  knots, 
mushrooms,  and  pomegran- 
ates. That  is  the  genesis 
of  my  boxes." 


tion  with  the  store  allowed  the  design-  Boxes.  Top  left:  Gold  with  cahochon 

er  and  his  partner  to  achieve  a  goal  ruby.  Top  right:  Left.  Melon  w  ith  peri- 

they  had  never  thought  possible:  they  dots  and  turquoises:  right.  Dahlia. 

had  access  to  enough  capital  to  pur-  with  yellow  and  blue  sapphires.  Bot- 

chase  extraordinary  stones.  For  exam-  torn  left:  Top,  Wings,  gold  and  dia- 

ple,  recalls  Bongard,  "We  fell  in  love  monds;  center.  1950  drawing  for 

with  a  certain  sapphire.  It  was  called  Wings:  bottom  at  left.  The  Turban, 

the  Dancing  Girl  of  India,  a  Kashmir  and,  right.  Foulard,  both  of  gold.  Bot- 

(that's  the  best,  you  know),  fully  100  torn  right:  Cucumber  of  gold  studded 

carats.  We  bought  it  from  a  collector."  with  peridots. 

Schlumberger  picks  up  the  story.   

"One  of  my  most  loyal  patrons  adored  and  22  karats,  for  diversity.  There  are 

Dancing  Girl,  but  what  to  do  with  it?  even  a  number  of  diamonds  on  the 

To  mount  the  gem  in  a  necklace  we  back  to  make  the  flower  richer."  Back 

thought  would  be  outright  vulgarity,  in  New  York,  Bongard  assessed  the 

Flaunt  such  a  stone?  Never!  I  had  flower:  "It  is  craziness  and  perfection 

always  conceived  of  the  stone  as  a  fab-  at  the  same  time . ' ' 

ulous  flower.  My  patron  adored  gar-  With  the  sapphire  flower  in  its  clay- 

dening.  On  impulse  I  asked  her  to  send  and-gold  pot,  Schlumberger  embarked 

me  a  common  clay  pot  from  her  green-  upon  his  series  of  jeweled  boxes  and 

house  in  England.  And  that  is  where  objects,  most  of  which  were  made 

this  sapphire  is  growing."  Pulling  a  between  1957  and  1976  for  his  most 

photograph  from  his  file,  he  illustrat-  special  clients.  Although  they  number 

ed:  "See  here,  the  basket  around  the  only  two  dozen,  it  is  those  objects 

pot  is  22-karat  gold.  The  leaves  of  the  which  give  him  a  place  in  the  pantheon 

flower  are  different  golds,  for  varying  of  the  great  jewelers  of  history.  Some 

hues.  Those  are  emeralds  on  the  were  made  to  order,  such  as  a  cigarette 

leaves.  The  gold  of  the  flower  is  18,  20,  lighter  after  a  client's  beloved  Pe- 
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Those  few  persons  who 
own  his  works  are  under- 
standably reticent  about 
pubHcity.  The  pieces  reside 
discreetly  in  well-guarded 
houses,  or  out  of  view 
altogether  in  bank  vaults. 


kingese  dog.  Others,  made  in  limited 
editions,  such  as  the  boxes  — in  such 
shapes  as  a  cucumber,  green,  i^t 
course,  with  peridots,  or  a  melon, 
whimsically  studded  uith  turquoises- 
are  unique,  uhile  still  others  uere 
made  in  editions  i>l  clexeii.  numbered 
/eri>  Ihrough  ten. 

.Schlumberger  described  the  design 
process:  "'1  try  to  make  everything 
look  as  if  it  were  growing,  uneven,  at 
random,  organic,  in  motion.  I  want  to 
capture  the  iriegularil\  of  the  uni 
verse.  1  observe  nature  and  find  \ei  vc. 
I  love  knots,  mushrooms,  and  pome- 
granates. Ih.it  is  the  genesis  of  my 
boxes."" 

While  Schlumberger  cherishes  his 
boxes,  it  is  with  his  other  one-of  a- 
kind  free-standing  objects,  or  sculp- 
tiin-s-  such  as  the  clock  described  eai 
lier.  the  gold-and-green  enamel  palm 
tree,  the  pert  gold-and-black  lacquer 

U'ft:  Closciip  of  centerpiece  of  Sphere 
and  Columns,  a  triptych  in  ^old  and 
hhic  enamel.  Top:  Clock  inspired  hv  a 
tiirhan.  in  fiold  n'r  !  lapis. 
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mermaids  that  are  candleholders.  or  a 
pair  of  bejeweled  cranes— that  he 
beUeves  he  comes  closest  to  his  "una- 
chievable" aim  of  creating  universal 
beauty  with  precious  material. 

To  produce  each  one  of  these  mas- 
terworks  demands  from  eight  months 
to  three  years.  The  prices?  Schlum- 
berger  would  not  say,  and  Bongard 
allows  only:  "Now,  no  one  would  be 
able  to  afford  them.  The  price  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  piece  of  a  railroad . ' '  One  per- 
son at  Tiffany's  estimates,  "Some- 
where between  two  hundred  thousand 
and  a  half  million." 

On  the  surface  Schlumberger  seems 
sometimes  to  have  drifted  into  artistic 
excess  induced  by  the  preciousness  of 
the  material  he  uses.  At  first  sight,  this 
seems  to  be  true  of  an  18-karat  covered 
gold  bowl  lacquered  black  with  blue 
enamel  and  weighing  an  astonishing 
seven  kilos  (15.4  pounds).  But  the 
seeming  hubris  of  such  a  creation  is 
mitigated  by  its  wonderfully  intricate 
decorative  motifs  (reminiscent  of  an- 
cient Chinese  forms)  and  a  series  of 
carefully  placed  enameled  bosses  in  a 
Maxfield  Parrish  kind  of  blue. 

Golden  globes  covered  with  blue 
enamel  and  embellished  with  gold 
spikes  or  antennae  are  a  theme 
Schlumberger  dotes  on.  In  his  view, 
the  most  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture 
he  has  made  is  a  three-part  table  deco- 
ration in  gold  and  blue  transparent 
enamel,  formed  of  two  columns  and  a 
sphere.  The  sphere  and  columns  are 
31.5  cm.  and  43.5  cm.  in  height  respec- 
tively. "They  are  almost  liturgical 
pieces,"  Bongard  says.  "One  can 
imagine  them  resting  in  some  cathe- 
dral treasury.  They— and  all  his  ob- 
jects—are museum  pieces.  They  must 
be  handed  down  to  posterity." 

Today,  drawings  no  longer  flow 
from  the  "pencil"  of  Jean  Schlum- 
berger. Nor  do  the  unique  goldsmith's 
objects  emerge  from  his  Paris  work- 
shop. That  studio  was  closed  ^bout 
four  years  ago.  After  1976,  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  find  collectors 
"courageous  enough,"  as  he  says,  to 
face  the  prices  and  the  wait  for  deliv- 
ery of  two  years  or  more. 

"Now  my  creative  energies  are 
channeled  into  world  travel,  trying  to 
arrange  somehow  that  my  hidden 
objects  eventually  find  their  home  in  a 
distinguished  museum,  and  a  passion 
for  life  itself.  My  aim  has  always  been 
to  make  people  happy,"  he  said  as  our 
interview  drew  to  a  close.  "And  per- 
haps to  elevate  to  a  higher  plane  an  art 
which  has  unfortunately  been  de- 
formed by  mere  financial  motives,  and 
which  ought  to  be  called  something 
more  than  'charming,  elegant,  ravish- 
ing, and  chic'  " 

Left:  The  artist  today. 
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Last  fall,  at  a  small  showing  at  Tiffa- 
ny's of  Schlumberger  jewelry  and  a 
few  sculptures.  Angelo  Poliseno.  for 
nine  years  the  designer's  chief  jeu  eler. 
was  teasingly  asked.  "Where's  your 
work?"  Poliseno  had.  in  fact,  four 
pieces  displayed  in  the  show,  but  he 
has  never  made  an  "object."  By  the 
time  Tiffany's  hired  him,  those  great 
days  were  past. 


"Poliseno  could  handle  those  ob- 
jects as  well  as  the  veterans."  says 
Stephen  Collins,  manager  of  the  bou- 
tique and  a  longtime  Schlumberger 
associate.  "He  has  a  great  mind,  he 
never  says.  'This  can't  be  done."  and 
he  can  interpret.  "  The  Brooklyn-born 
Poliseno.  forty-seven,  and  his  five 
assistants  do  their  interpreting  from 
original  drawings  that  may  be  thirty- 
five  years  old  in  order  to  replenish 
stock  items.  They  work  in  their  crowd- 
ed, sunlit  room  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
Tiffany's  with  a  rare  pride  and  dedica- 
tion. "Each  piece  is  something  \o 
explore."  says  Camille  Hostin.  a 
young  Haitian-born  assistant  to 
Poliseno.  "The  first  time  that  I  com- 
pleted a  piece,  my  wife  and  I  sat  for 
hours  talking  about  how  wonderful  it 
felt  to  finish  this  thing." 

The  jewelers  in  the  cluttered  room 
drill,  hammer,  solder,  and  stipple  pre- 
cious metals,  using  an  array  of  \oo\s 
ranging  from  tiny  dental-style  drills  to 
hand-fashioned,  oddly  shaped  imple- 
ments that  were  made  for  the  job  of  the 
moment.  They  work  on  several 
projects  simultaneously,  returnmg  to 
one  piece  while  another  is  sent  out  for 
polishing  or  stone  setting,  the  only 
jobs  not  done  ai  the  studio. 


At  the  moment.  Olimpia  .Micchia. 
twenty-eight,  is  making  a  "bee  rmg.  ' 
her  third,  using  a  photograph  of  a  com- 
pleted ring  as  well  as  a  plaster  cast 
against  which  she  repeatedly  checks 
her  u  ork  \sith  the  aid  of  calipers.  Hos- 
tin is  making  alterations  on  a  S2I.(HK) 
stock  piece,  the  fam.ous  frmged  neck- 
lace of  gold  and  diamonds.  .\\  the  cli- 
ent's request,  he  is  scattering  a  few 
sapphires  among  the  diamonds.  Po- 
liseno himself  has  a  deadline  this 
month  for  a  SlOO.tKM)  bracelet  of  plati- 
num and  diamonds  pave  with  gold 
stitching,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
repairing  one  of  the  few  extant  gold 
fish-shaped  cigarette  lighters. 

Poliseno  has  met  Schlumberger  sev- 
eral times.  "He's  ver\  quiet  and  kinda 
slow  ."■  he  sa\  s.  adding  that  the  design- 
er has  said  little  to  him.  "But  if  he  sa\  s 
nothing,  at  least  I  know  he's  not 
unhapp>  with  me."  He  speaks  fondK 
of  him  and  enjo\  s  retelling  a  stor\  that 
is  well-known  around  Tiffan\"s: 
Schlumberger  once  got  an  automatic 
watch,  the  kind  that  self-winds  through 
the  wrist's  motion,  but  complained 
constantly  that  it  never  worked  prop- 
erly. Finally  it  was  Bongard  who  joked 
that  the  watch  would  not  start  because 
Schlumberger  never  moved. 

Although  Poliseno  enjos  s  his  status 
in  the  jewelrv  world,  he  constantly 
hopes  that  the  da\  s  of  the  rich  patrons 
with  their  lavish  commissions  will 
return:  "The  trend  is  coming  back. 
The  jev\e!r\  business  has  picked  up; 
maybe  people  will  want  great  objects 
again.  "  —JOYCt:  .\.  phndol.a 

Anf>el()  Poliseno  makes  a  Staple  Leaf 
pin.  Above  left .  Draw  in i;  oj  hntr  rin^s 
with  unfinished  version  of  "A." 
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LCRD  HESKETHS 

WONDERFUL 
MACHINE 

Alexander  Hesketh  has  set  out  to  restore 
the  reputation  of  British  engineering  by 
producing  the  best  motorcycle  in  the  world. 
By  Alain  de  Cadenet 


Britain  should  give  thanks  for  the  exis- 
tence of  Alexander  Hesketh.  The  third 
Baron  Hesketh  is  exemplifying  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  British  charac- 
ter: the  habit  of  pursuing  extraordi- 
nary causes  with  extraordinary  pas- 
sion and  singlemindedness.  What  this 
larger-than-life  man  wants  to  do— and 
he  is  backing  his  wish  with  a  $1  million 
investment  of  his  own  money— is 
restore  the  reputation  of  British  engi- 
neering and  craftsmanship  throughout 
the  world,  thus  reversing  a  trend  of 
steady  decline  since  the  Second  World 
War.  What  is  more,  he  has  chosen  an 
extremely  difficult  area  in  which  to  do 
all  this— manufacturing  motorcycles, 
of  all  things.  Nor  is  he  pursuing  an  ide- 
alistic dream;  the  first  forty-three  Hes- 
keth 1 ,000  cc  motorcycles  came  off  the 
assembly  line  last  month. 


Alain  de  Cadenet  has  been  a  racing' 
driver  for  sixteen  years  and  riding 
motorcycles  since  he  was  seven. 
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Since  Hesketh  does  not  particularly 
need  to  make  money— his  family  are 
large  landowners— one  might  ask, 
"Why  does  he  try  such  ventures?" 
The  simple  answer  is  "Because  he  has 
to."  Unlike  most  peers  of  England, 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  indulge  in  the  kind  of  dramat- 
ic and  adventurous  business  activities 
that  established  their  position  in  the 
past.  Lord  Hesketh  has  both  the  time 
and  the  temper.  A  large,  jovial  man  of 
thirty,  he  loves  tradition  but  shows  a 
fine  disdain  for  conventional  wisdom. 
If  his  fellow  peers  want  to  keep  their  g 
country  manors  by  opening  them  to  d 
the  public,  well,  let  them  indulge  in  | 
press  previews  and  lawn  teas  and  tele-  $ 
vised  gimmickry.  Hesketh  goes  his  g 
own  way.  He  runs  his  family's  Easton  > 
Neston  in  Northamptonshire  as  a  w 
practical  estate,  managed  on  old-fash-  ^ 
ioned  lines  that  treat  nature,  the  land,  S 
and  the  occupants  with  respect.  Con-  ^ 
vcrsely,  while  other  aristocrats  may  I 
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He  knew  that  given 
sufficient  money, 
dedication,  and  passion, 
the  determined  individual 
can  still  take  on  the 
world  and  win. 


insist  upon  constant  formality  as  a  sign 
of  respect,  the  third  Baron  Hesketh 
believes  in  meritocracy.  He  has  been 
known  to  invite  for  lunch  a  mixed  lot  of 
art  experts,  bluebloods,  auto  mechan- 
ics, and  jockeys.  They  might  find  each 
other's  expertise  bewildering,  but  to 
their  host  the  important  thing  is  to  do 
well  the  job  at  hand,  and  that  entails 
listening  to  the  best  advice  available. 
"It's  usually  a  little  chaotic  at  table," 
says  a  friend,  ''but  it's  constructive 
chaos;  something  always  seems  to  get 
done  after  those  conversations." 

By  itself,  of  course,  an  insistent 
streak  of  rugged  individualism  is  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  entrepreneurial 
success.  Hesketh  adds  to  it  a  solid 
record  of  accomplishment.  During  the 
1970s  he  organized  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  the  Hesketh  all-British 
Formula  One  racing  car.  Competing 
on  the  Grand  Prix  circuits  of  the  world, 
it  won  the  Dutch  Grand  Prix  in  1975 
against  the  might  of  Ferrari  and  other 
international  teams.  Lord  Hesketh  ac- 
cepted the  triumph  as  proof  of  his  phi- 
losophy. He  did  not  continue  the  car 
venture.  Why  should  he?  He  now 
knew  that  given  sufficient  money,  ded- 
ication, and  passion,  the  determined 
individual  can  still  take  on  the  world 
and  win. 

There  were  other  fields  to  conquer, 
too.  Four  years  ago,  Alexander  Hes- 
keth began  investigating  the  possibili- 
ty of  creating  an  all-new,  all-British 
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motorcycle.  On  first  glance,  it  seemed 
a  very  unpromising  field.  During  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  the  once  supreme 
British  motorcycle  industry  was  dev- 
astated by  the  successive  assaults  of, 
first,  Japanese  and,  later,  German  and 
Italian  manufacturers.  One  by  one,  the 
great  British  makers  failed.  Norton, 
BSA,  Velocette,  Triumph,  Matchless, 
Royal  Enfield— the  names  resound 
with  history.  And  the  sad  fact  ap- 
peared to  be  that  the  traditional  virtues 
of  solid,  reliable  engineering  could  no 
longer  challenge  the  sophisticated  me- 
chanical wizardry  of  overseas  compet- 
itors. When  even  the  British  police 
forces  were  compelled  to  buy  German 
BMWs,  the  nadir  was  reached  for 
England's  motorcycles. 

Hesketh  refused  to  repine.  He  was 
certain  that  Britain  was  still  capable  of 
producing  a  classic  motorcycle.  After 
all,  the  most  marvelously  engineered 
two  bikes  ever  made— the  ones  that 
discerning  collectors  seek  above  all 
others— were  British.  One  is  Brough,  a 
make  that  was  marketed  from  the 
1920s  to  World  War  II  as  "the  Rolls- 
Royce  of  motorcycles."  The  other  is 
HRD/Vincent,  the  magnificent  ma- 
chines designed  and  built  during  the 
late  1940s  by  Paul  Vincent.  He  made 
them  with  such  care  that  he  eventually 
discovered  he  was  selling  them  for  less 
than  they  actually  cost;  he  had  not 
thought  to  charge  for  his  own  time. 

Both  these  classic  machines  en- 


Above:  Views  of  the  Hesketh  at  rest. 
At  left:  The  1,000  cc  V-twin  engine.  At 
right:  The  Hesketh  family  coat  of  arms 
on  the  gas  tank. 

joyed  a  similar  specification:  a  1 ,000  cc 
V-twin  engine  that  was  built  into  a  light 
but  rigid  steel  frame.  They  were  both 
sporting  machines  par  excellence,  de- 
veloping 45  brake  horsepower  and 
capable  of  cruising  at  a  steady  80  to  90 
miles  per  hour  all  day.  Their  top  speed 
was  well  over  100  miles  per  hour, 
though  given  the  rather  inadequate 
braking  of  their  period,  they  required 
expert  handling  at  high  speed.  They 
were  demanding  but  beautifully  bal- 
anced, comfortable,  and  reliable. 

Hesketh  wanted  to  create  a  worthy 
descendant  of  these  two  great  fore- 
bears—an even  better  motorcycle.  As 
for  buyers,  they  would  turn  up  natural- 
ly, he  felt,  drawn  by  the  magnet  of 
sheer  quality.  For  four  years,  he  pur- 
sued his  dream,  working  closely  with 
designers  and  engineers,  discussing 
endlessly  the  specifications  and  tech- 
nical details.  Finally,  in  1979,  the  pro- 
totype machine  was  built  and  tested. 
Then  the  key  question  was  whether  to 
go  ahead  with  full-scale  production. 
That  decision,  in  turn,  involved  the 
raising  of  1 .4  million  pounds  (about  $3 
million)  on  the  London  money  market, 
a  task  that  might  have  daunted  the 
most  courageous  of  men.  Who  would 
bet  that  the  British  motorcycle  indus- 
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I  tr\'  could  come  back  from  the  grave 
r|  and  recapture  its  former  glory? 
I  "Hesketh  is  an  absolutely  convinc- 
I  ing  entrepreneur."  says  Duncan  Fitz- 
.1  Williams,  chairman  of  Venture  Link 
Ltd.,  and  the  organizer  of  the  fund- 
raising  project.  "He  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer."  With  about  S4  million 
in  hand,  he  found  a  vacant  factory  in 
Daventry.  in  the  heart  of  the  Midlands 
near  Coventry,  the  traditional  center 
of  the  British  motorcycle  industry.  He 
equipped  it  with  the  latest  machine 
tools,  recruited  a  highly  skilled  work 
force  of  forty-seven  people,  and  hired 
suitable  subcontractors.  Then,  as  the 
machine  moved  toward  mass  produc- 
tion, he  set  up  a  research  group  and 
started  a  worldwide  network  of  deal- 
ers. 'T  would  not  accept  any  compro- 
mise." says  Hesketh.  'T  feel  this 
motorcycle  is  the  culmination  of  all  my 
experience  with  racing  machines  and 
competition." 

However  grandiose  Hesketh's  ap- 
proach may  seem  in  retrospect,  it  was 
based  on  a  hardheaded  appraisal  of  the 
affluent  end  of  the  motorcycle  market. 
From  previous  attempts  to  crack  that 
market,  Hesketh  had  learned  that  the 
biggest  problem  was  becoming  too 
focused.  Other  ventures  had  ended  up 
as  small,  dedicated  teams  building  a 
very  limited  number  of  machines  for  a 
highly  specialized  group  of  customers 
"I  aimed  to  do  what  Brough  and  - 
cent  did."  he  explains.  "They  provec 
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that  there  was  a  substantial  market  for 
the  finest  road  cycles  in  the  world." 
His  specific  goal:  producing  2.000 
motorcycles  a  year,  each  selling  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  about  SIOTOOO. 

It  is  a  pfeasure  to  report  that  the 
Hesketh  is  a  magnificent  machine. 
Here  are  some  notes  I  made  after  test- 
ing it:  Considerable  thought  has  been 
put  into  every  detail,  from  the  position 
of  the  handlebars  to  the  angle  of  the 
footrests.  Instrument  layout  is  particu- 
larly well  designed,  and  the  throttle 
closes  smoothly,  with  a  reassuring 
snap:  it  can  be  counted  on  not  to  jam 
open  on  road  or  track. 

Apart  from  a  great  sense  of  what  is 
going  on  around  \  ou.  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  riding  a  motorc>  cle  is  bal- 
ance. This  bike  has  the  wonderful 
quality  of  being  so  well  thought  out 
that  the  center  of  gravity  is  where  it 
should  be— the  minimum  change  in  the 
rider's  distribution  of  w  eight  prcxluces 
a  change  in  direction  of  the  bike. 

.Although  the  Hesketh  weighs  500 
pounds  (as  opposed  to  over  600 
pounds  for  the  more  expensive  Japa- 
nese models),  it  is  nicely  responsive.  It 
has  tremendous  torque,  which  moved 
it  smartly  to  the  British  speed  limit  of 
seventy  miles  per  hour  before  I 
'        d  into  f^'-'  There  is  an 

;ice  of  It  both  ends  of 

;he  ic\  band. 

The  Bremb^^  ikes  hauled  her  up 
/    and  reat  to  feel  the 


suspension  working  properls  while  1 
was  stopping. 

.After  some  early  transmission  prob- 
lems, a  nift\  piece  of  redesign  resulted 
in  a  better  gearbox  than  an\  of  the 
Hesketh's  competitors  ha\e.  Indeed, 
the  transmission  is  so  posiii\e  now 
that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  shift  into 
neutral  at  tratTic  lights,  a  maneuver 
that  is  difficult  to  do  on  most  other 
motorcycles. 

The  tirst  motorcycles  are  coming  off 
the  production  line,  and  orders  now 
pouring  into  the  Da\entr\  works  seem 
to  vindicate  Alexander  Hesketh's  con- 
tention that  there  will  always  be  a 
demand  for  the  best  in  its  class.  The 
Hesketh  is  elegant  and  powerful,  com- 
bining the  British  tradition  of  qualil> 
engineering  with  a  sleek,  somewhat 
Italianatc  design.  No  detail  v\as  loo 
small  for  its  owner  s  attention.  .As  a 
result.  Lord  Hesketh  proudK  displa\s 
his  coat  of  arms  on  the  gasoline  tank, 
w  hile  one  of  the  engine  casings  carries 
a  final  seal  of  approval  — .Alexander 
Hesketh's  ow  n  signature.  \N'hethcr  the 
venture  w  ill  succeed  in  the  long  run  is 
still  mc>ot,  though  most  analysts  of  the 
motorcycle  industry  are  optimistic 
Enthusiasts  are  already  elated  by  the 
machine.  And  other  Britons  should  be 
grateful  to  Alexander  Hesketh.  too. 
for  reminding  us  that  an  all-consuming 
passion  is  by  no  means  something  to 
fear.  Why,  it  is  as  Lnglish  as  steak- 
and-kidney  pie. 
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TSUBA 


OVER  TH 


Experts  see  in 

Japanese  sword 

guards  great  beauty 

and  the  samurai's 

quality  of  "quiet 

strength." 

By  Marcia  Lawther 


Japanese  tsuba,  or  sword 
guards,  in  all  their  varied 
splendor  reveal  every  as- 
pect of  Japanese  life  and  his- 
tory—artistic, technologi- 
cal, religious,  and  military. 
And  their  beauty  of  design, 
superior  craftsmanship,  and 
relative  availability  have 
made  them  of  increasing  in- 
terest to  collectors. 

The  tsuba  is  a  separate 
and  removable  piece  of 
sword  construction,  unlike 
the  early  Chinese  and  Euro- 
pean sword  guard,  which 


i 


II 


generally  is  a  permanent, 
fixed  part  of  the  weapon. 
The  guard  was,  of  course, 
subordinate  to  the  blade  in 
terms  of  military  use,  but 
because  it  hung  at  the  center 
of  the  body  and  was  clearly 
visible,  the  tsuba  became  a 
major  element  in  the  dignity 
of  the  warrior's  appearance. 
An  extraordinary  combina- 

Marcia  Lawther  is  a  free- 
lance writer  with  a  special 
interest  in  art  and  antiques. 
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tion  of  practicality  (as  a 
piece  of  military  equipment, 
the  sword  guard  had  to  pro- 
tect the  hand  and  help  bal- 
ance the  weapon)  and  beau- 
ty, tsuba  were  produced  by 
a  large  number  of  highly 
skilled  metalworkers  and 
schools  that  endured  for 
centuries.  Today,  these 
sword  guards  are  prized  as 
miniature  sculptures. 

The  changes  in  style  of 
Japanese  swords  and  tsuba 
parallel  changes  in  the  coun- 
try's  social  and  political 
structure  as  well  as  in  the 
concomitant  forms  of  com- 
bat that  prevailed  through- 
out Japan's  history.  In  the 
Heian  period  (794-1185), 
during  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  warfare  was 
carried  on  by  cavalry.  The 
samurai,  the  hereditary 
warrior  class,  evolved  at 
this  time,  and  tsuba  are 
often  said  to  have  the  quali- 
ty of  "quiet  strength"  as- 
cribed to  these  men. 

The  earliest  sword 
guards,  dating  from  before 
the  Nara  period  (710-794), 
were  oval  pieces  called 
hoju,  made  of  unrefined 
copper.  Over  the  ensuing 
centuries,  techniques  of  tsu- 
ba making  became  increas- 
ingly sophisticated,  with  a 
variety  of  metals  and  alloys 
being  used.  With  the  onset 
of  the  Muromachi  period 
(1334-1573),  decorated  iron 
and  soft-metal  (kinko)  tsuba 
were  copiously  produced. 

The  latter  might  be  of 
bronze,  brass  (shinchu),  or 
pure  copper  (akagane);  or 
they  could  consist  of  a  cop- 
per alloy  plus  a  small 
amount  of  gold  (shakudo) 
that  when  properly  treated 
produced  a  deep  blue-black 
color,  or  of  an  alloy  com- 
posed mainly  of  copper  and 
silver  (shihuic  hi)  that  pro- 
duced a  range  of  colors. 


ranging  from  silver  gray  to 
gray  brown. 

Various  techniques  of 
decorative  application  were 
employed  on  both  iron  and 
soft-metal  tsuba.  Hammer- 
ing or  gouging  (tsushime) 
were  used  to  make  a  rough 
or  textured  surface;  chis- 
eling and  chasing  tech- 
niques created  sunken  or 


raised  reliefs;  and  piercing 
(sukashi)  on  part  or  all  of  the 
surface  was  used  to  fashion 
positive  and  negative  sil- 
houette patterns.  A  method 
called  nanako,  which  in- 
volved punching  dots  into 
the  ground  of  the  guard, 
produced  a  texture  resem- 
bling fish  roe  that  was  used 
principally  as  a  back- 
ground. As  soft-metal  tech- 
niques improved,  the  sur- 
faces were  inlaid  with  intri- 
cate pictorial  carvings  that 
used  various  metals  and 
cloth  (nunome  zogan). 

The  currents  of  Japanese 
history  brought  many 
changes  in  tsuba  making 
over  the  centuries.  In  the 
late  thirteenth  century,  two 
invasions  of  Japan  by  the 
Mongols  under  Kublai 
Khan  caused  an  alteration 
in  military  armor,  because 
warfare  began  to  rely  on 
foot  soldiers  led  by  mounted 
generals,  and  combat  be- 
came closer  and  quicker.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  Muro- 
machi period  (1334-1573), 


the  open-work  or  pierced 
tsuba  appeared.  At  first, 
open-work  tsuba  were  used 
primarily  by  soldiers  of  low- 
er rank,  but  as  warriors  of 
higher  status  began  to  em- 
ploy the  pierced  guard, 
schools  evolved  that  pro- 
duced examples  of  excep- 
tionally fine  craftsmanship 
and  design.  These  schools 
passed  down  techniques 
and  styles  for  generations. 
Tsuba  of  the  Shoami  school 
utilized  open  work  to  create 
strong  and  dramatic  designs 
of  iron.  Tsuba  of  the  Owari 
school  used  several  kinds  of 
iron  to  produce  different 
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textures  or  patterns.  Mas- 
ayuki  Sasano  writes  in  his 
book  Early  Japanese  Sword 
Guards  (Japan  Publications, 
1972)  that  the  early  Owari 
guards  are  "the  pinnacle  of 
the  art  from  the  standpoint 
of  aesthetic  appreciation." 

By  the  late  fourteenth 
century,  Buddhist  philoso- 
phy had  begun  to  permeate 
all  levels  of  Japanese  life 
and  art,  and  the  makers  of 
tsuba  also  tried  to  realize  its 
ideals.  According  to  Dr. 
Walter  Compton,  a  scholar 
of  Japanese  sword  blades 
and  fittings,  "The  influence 
Buddhism— the  iconogra- 


phy,  legends,  and  symbols- 
is  very  evident  in  metal- 
work,  particularly  with  the 
warrior,  who  lived  with  im- 
minent death." 

In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Goto  school,  the  most 
important  developer  of  soft- 
metal  tsuba,  was  founded 
by  Masaoku  (later  known  as 
Goto  Yujo).  The  nanako 
technique  reached  its  zenith 
under  the  Goto  school,  and 
the  designs  of  its  master 
craftsmen  influenced  all 
other  tsuba  makers  and 
were  widely  copied  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

With  the  establishment  of 
the  Tokugawa  shogunate  in 
1603  (late  Momoyama  peri- 
od, 1573-1614),  an  era  of 
extreme  civil  strife  known 
as  the  "warring-states  peri- 
od" ended.  Confucianism 
began  to  influence  Japanese 
life,  and  it  became  the  offi- 
cial philosophy  after  the  fi- 
nal unification  of  Japan. 
"As  combat  became  more 
ritualistic,"  says  Dr.  Comp- 
ton, "beauty  became  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  concern, 
and  artisans  had  more  time 
to  make  things  around  them 
more  beautiful." 

At  this  time,  the  school  of 
Higo,  patronized  by  the  feu- 
dal lord  of  Higo  province, 
produced  some  of  the  great- 
est artists  in  inlay  and  open- 
work iron.  Open-work  iron 
tsuba  were  also  made  by 
craftsmen  of  the  Umetada 
school,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  Myoju,  who 
applied  inlay  as  well  as 
pierced  work.  One  of  the 
most  renowned  Momoyama 
craftsmen.  Kaneiye,  creat- 
ed the  first  signed,  pictorial 
iron  tsuba—pastoral  scenes 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver. 

During  the  late  Momoya- 
ma and  Edo  (1615-1867)  pe- 
riods, open  v/ork  became 
freer,  and  the  solid  pa- 


were  more  fully  treated  in 
relief.  Carving  was  devel- 
oped, becoming  quite  sculp- 
tural in  effect,  and  cloison- 
ne, which  had  been  intro- 
duced from  China  by  the 
seventeenth  century,  was 
used  for  the  first  time. 

From  the  mid  sixteenth 
century  until  almost  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  design  of  tsuba 
reached  its  highest  artistic 
development.  Freed  from 
the  requirements  of  practi- 
cal warfare,  artisans  created 
work  of  intricate  and  deli- 
cate beauty.  At  this  time, 
color,  as  derived  from  the 
use  of  alloyed  metals,  be- 
came an  important  aesthetic 
element.  The  art  of  brass 
inlay  into  iron  was  perfected 
by  Koike  Yoshiro  Nao- 
masa,  whose  Hat  surfaces 
are  more  like  painting  than 
inlay.  The  kinko  Yokoya 
school,  founded  by  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Goto  school, 
became  famous  for  en- 
graved pictures  that  emu- 
lated the  brush  strokes  of 
contemporary  painting;  and 
Kitagawa  .Sotcn.  founder  of 
the  Hikonebori  school, 
made  detailed  iron  tsuba 
that  were  inspired  by  battle- 
scene  paintings.  Also  during 
this  period.  Yasuchika  (of 
the  Nara  school),  one  of  tsu- 
ba making's  greatest  artists, 
worked  in  both  soft  metal 
and  iron;  and  the  inlay 

hools  produced  brilliant 
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carvers  such  as  Nagatsune 
and  Konkwan.  two  of  the 
best  tsuba  craftsmen. 

The  period  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century  to  the 
late  1800s  is  generally  re- 
garded as  an  age  of  deca- 
dence for  tsuba.  Designs 
grew  elaborate  but  lacked 
depth  and  force.  When  Ja- 
pan was  opened  to  the  West 
in  the  1850s  traditional  Japa- 
nese crafts  were  further  un- 
dermined by  the  nation's 
craze  for  everything  Occi- 
dental. In  fact,  in  1871  the 
new  Meiji  government  pro- 
hibited the  wearing  of 
swords,  and  tsuba  became 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  are  a  number  of 
excellent  collections  of  tsu- 
ba in  the  United  Stales 
today.  Among  them  are  Dr. 
Compton's  own  collection, 
and  the  extensive  assem- 
blage of  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum  in  New  York. 

Tsuba  are  generally  less 
expensive  objects  to  collect 
than  sword  blades,  which 
can  run  into  (he  thousands 
of  dollars.  Broadly,  the 
price  range  for  got>d-qiialily 
iron  tsuha  is  from  S200  to 
$5(K).  The  nineteenth-centu- 
ry soft-metal  tsuba  on  iron 
ground  starl  at  around  S4(H), 
and  the  highl\  dccorati\e 
sofl-mctal  examples  start  al 
$8(H).  High-quality,  signed, 
and  authenticated  earl\  tsu- 
ba will  always  cost  iiumc. 

Japanese  tsuha,  or  sword 
)>uards.  Left:  Eighteenth- 
century  tsuha  with  t/cv/y//  of 
chrysanthenutm-phim  aiul 
cherry  hlossoms.  Upper 
left:  Nineteenth-century 
i>old-inlaid  ironwork  in  fold- 
ing-screen desifjn.  Center 
Nineteenth-century  t; u a rd 
in  crane  design.  Rif^ht: 
Skeletons  prepare  rice 
cakes  near  a  shrine,  on 
nineteenth-century  tsuba. 
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MAPS 

AWORLD 
OF  DISCOVERY 


It  is  not  the  investment  value 
of  maps  that  captivates  serious  collectors;  it  is  a  unique 
combination  of  art,  history,  and  science. 
By  Katie  Leishman 


Something  curious  happens  when  cer- 
tain rare-map  dealers  describe  their 
trade.  They  begin  to  speak  as  explor- 
ers might  once  have  spoken  about  the 
lands  depicted  on  the  old  charts:  they 
tell  of  quests,  of  struggles  for  posses- 
sion, of  the  beauty  of  their  finds  and 
their  potential  value.  For,  like  con- 
quistadors, the  dealers  often  encoun- 
ter clients  whose  interest  in  maps, 
although  tinged  with  romantic  curiosi- 
ty, is  at  bottom  monetary. 

"There's  recently  been  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  collecting  maps  be- 
cause they  are  so  affordable,"  says 
George  Snyder,  twenty-eight,  the 
Sotheby's  map  expert,  who  recently 
acquired  and  catalogued  a  collection 
worth  about  $100,000  for  the  New 
York  auction  house.  "That's  peanuts 
at  Sotheby's,  but  I  don't  care.  It  is  a 
great  deal  for  maps,"  he  says.  Mr. 
Snyder  is  a  former  history  teacher  who 
usually  wears  an  old  cardigan  and 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  is  an  anoma- 
ly at  Sotheby's,  where  many  young 
people  appear  to  have  acquired  ward- 
robes and  accents  on  six-month  so- 
journs in  Europe.  "My  department 
hasn't  a  bit  of  glamour,"  he  admits. 
"The  only  reason  for  being  here  is  be- 

At  left,  George  Snyder,  who  collects 
maps  for  Sotheby's. 
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cause  you  love  the  stuff  you  handle." 

He  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  western 
Pennsylvania— country ,  he  says, 
where  "property  and  boundaries  were 
very  important."  His  fascination  with 
maps  began  in  childhood,  with  a  sur- 
vey chart  of  the  family  homestead  that 
his  father  unrolled  one  evening  on  the 
kitchen  table.  He  started  studying 
maps  as  a  hobby,  which  he  pursued 
until  he  took  the  Sotheby's  job  two 
years  ago  and  could  finally  lay  hands 
on  pieces  he  had  only  seen  in  books. 

The  collection  he  has  been  auction- 
ing off  contains  works  by  his  favorite 
cartographer.  William  l^'adcn  (I7S0- 
1836),  a  British  publisher  whom  Mr. 
Snyder  calls  "the  Walter  Cronkitc  of 
the  American  Revolution."  His  exqui- 
sitely detailed  maps  were  passed 
around  London's  taverns  by  people 
who  often  had  relatives  fighting  on 
both  sides  but  no  idea  where  places 
like  Bunker  Hill  or  Fort  Washington 
were;  Faden's  maps  featured  synop- 
ses of  skirmishes  beside  the  sites 
where  they  occurred.  "He  never  saw 
these  places,  but  he  made  contact  with 
an  army  engineer  or  soldier  who  was 
drawing  the  battles  and  had  him  send 
the  sketches  back  on  the  next  ship  to 
England,"  explains  Mr.  Snyder. 
"Then  he  comr;^rc'J  the  drawings  to 
survey  char  he  region,  inter- 


preted the  combat  action,  and  translat- 
ed the  ground  vieu  into  an  aerial  \  ic\s . 
That's  one  thing  that  made  these  car- 
tographers great  artists,  though  we 
don't  usually  think  of  them  that  way: 
they  could  imagine  the  ua\  things 
looked  from  a  vantage  point  no  i>ne 
had  ever  had.  That  is  a  power  man  had 
possessed  since  Stonchenge.  but  u  hich 
air  travel  has  caused  us  to  let  go.  " 

A  uistfulness  l\)r  that  lost  pouer 
may  underlie  thegrouing  popiilaiit>  of 
maps,  but  Mr.  Snyder  has  a  less 
romantic  explanation:  "In  the  thirties 
you  could  still  go  to  Paris  and  pick  up 
wonderful  sixlccnth-centui \  maps  m 
bookstalls  along  the  Seine  for  three 
dollars.  But  the  war.  in  destroying  so 
much  properly,  wiped  out  that  kind  of 
collecting.  At  the  same  time.  .Ameri- 
can servicemen  uere  rctuining  lu>inc 
with  a  tremendous  curii>sit>  about  the 
places  they'd  been  and  where  things 
were  in  the  wiirld.  That  sort  of  inleicst 
has  only  grouri  uhilc  the  siipp!\  of 
maps  has  diminished,  creating  a  big 
demand  for  them.  " 

Wars  have  always  accelerated  the 
development  of  cartography,  exciting 
interest  in  distant  countries  and  y  ield- 
ing some  of  history's  greatest  maps. 
The  key  piece  in  a  recent  Sotheby's 
sale  depicts  the  battle  of  Yorktown 
and  was  commissioned  by  an  exultant 
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George  Washington  from  Major  Se- 
bastian Bauman.  Mr.  Snyder  discov- 
ered the  masterpiece  through  the  sort 
of  phone  call  which  begins,  "Listen, 
I've  got  this  old  map  I'd  like  you  to 
see,"  but  which  rarely  pays  off. 
"When  the  man  walked  in  with  it," 
says  Snyder,  "all  I  could  say  was 
'Good  God,  it's  the  Bauman  map!'  " 

More  typical  are  the  calls  he 
receives  from  people  who've  just 
found  an  old  map  in  the  bottom  of 
grandmother's  trunk  in  the  attic, 
which  they  are  praying  is  priceless.  It 
usually  happens  that  grandmother 
knew  exactly  where  the  map  belong- 
ed. "One  fellow  was  crushed  when  I 
estimated  the  value  of  his  sixtecnth- 

Katie  Leishman  is  an  editor  and  free- 
lance writer  in  New  York. 
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century  piece  at  $200.  He  couldn't 
believe  that  anything  from  1590  could 
be  worth  so  little,"  says  Mr.  Snyder. 
"I  told  him,  gently,  that  it  hadn't  been 
an  important  map  in  1590,  and  it 
wasn't  important  now.  'But  it's  hand 
colored,'  he  said.  'Think  of  all  the 
hours  it  took.'  So  I  had  to  explain  that 
everything  was  hand  colored  then." 

He  shrugs.  "It's  fine  to  approach 
maps  as  investment.  You  don't  have  to 
be  rich,  but  you  do  have  to  know 
something  about  history  and  the 
materials."  Occasionally  he  has  a  cus- 
tomer who  can  pay  $23,000  for  an  atlas 
by  Ortelius  ( 1 527-98),  one  of  the  great- 
est Dutch  mapmakers.  But  he  also  has 
clients  who  squirrel  away  early  road 
maps  that  gasoline  stations  issued, 
marine  charts,  or  works  of  one 
obscure  master.  "This  kind  of  collccl- 


Top  to  bottom,  above  left:  Rare  maps 
of  the  Americas,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  biblical  world  from  Dutch 
chart  maker  Ortelius's  1595  atlas. 
Above:  Dealer  Richard  Arkway  of 
Manhattan  displays  rare  works  from 
his  private  collection. 


ing  leads  to  the  whole  being  more  valu- 
able than  the  sum  of  the  parts,"  he 
says.  "A  client  has  a  Texiana  set  in 
which  the  individual  pieces  are  not 
valuable;  but  with  the  first  maps  of 
Houston  and  Austin,  it  becomes  im- 
portant. 1  love  to  see  somebody  build 
up  something  like  that." 

Mr.  Snyder  collects  maps  of  his 
native  Great  Lakes  area.  Years  have 
passed  since  he  grew  up  there,  dream- 
ing of  doing  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
today.  "As  a  child  1  didn't  think  it  was 
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I  a  viable  pursuit.  In  those  days,  a  dealer 
was  a  little  German  man  with  a  dusty, 
cramped  shop  that  a  handful  of  people 
knew  about,"  he  says.  "I  got 
lucky.  The  market  has  changed  a  lot." 

So  have  dealers,  as  anyone  might 
learn  from  a  visit  to  Richard  Arkway, 
Inc.,  in  Manhattan's  Chelsea  district. 
The  modern,  whitewashed  office  of 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  dealers 
is  sparely  furnished  except  for  a  few 
Old  World  touches:  an  antique  book 
press  and  an  eighteenth-century  inlaid 
Mexican  table  graced  by  an  English 
globe  and  strewn  with  snapshots  of 
rare  maps.  Mr.  Arkway,  fifty-four,  is  a 
slender,  bearded  man  who  would  not 
look  out  of  place  peering  from  a  shad- 
owed Renaissance  portrait.  He  hardly 
seems  like  someone  who  fifteen  years 
ago  was  running  a  chain  of  men's- 
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clothing  stores  in  Rhode  Island,  before 
the  chance  purchase  of  a  map  during  a 
European  holiday  stirred  his  interest 
in  cartography  and  changed  his  life. 

"I'd  never  been  absorbed  in  any- 
thing beyond  my  family  and  job.  I 
started  taking  time  off  from  work  to 
study  maps  and  look  for  them,  until  I 
decided  to  enter  the  business,"  he 
says.  "Unless  you're  wealthy,  you 
can't  buy  everything  you'd  like  to 
have.  At  least  as  a  dealer  you  can  own 
it  for  a  short  time,  study  and  enjoy  it. 
and  then  sell  it." 

Many  collectors  tell  similar  talcs  of 
being  captivated  by  maps  as  by  noth- 
ing before  in  their  workaday  lives. 
"I'm  not  sure  why  they  attract  people 
so,"  reflects  Mr.  Arkway,  "but  I  think 
they  have  a  special  appeal  for  someone 
like  myself,  who  is  uneasy  with  paint- 


"A  nineteenth-centurv 
scholar  found  one  of  the 
first  maps  of  the  American 
continent  on  the  wall  of  a 
butcher  shop." 


ings.  Maps  are  art.  but  they  also 
involve  science  and  niathcniatics.  I  hc 
decision  to  put  a  certain  form  in  a  cer- 
tain place  isn't  just  an  aesthetic  judg- 
ment." To  his  mind,  no  works  com- 
bine art  and  science  as  hcauliliilK  as 
do  those  of  the  sixteenth-  and  sc\en- 
teenth-century  Dutch  cartographers. 
His  current  favorite  is  Gerard  I)c  .lode 
(L'>()9-9I).  who  competed  against  Or- 
telius  with  little  success. 

The  greatest  challenge  in  the  busi- 
ness, he  continues,  arises  precisely 
because  a  dealer  develops  a  highly 
sophisticated  taste  that  is  difficult  to 
convey  to  someone  else.  "  Fhc  most 
exciting  things  you  buy  are  often  the 
toughest  to  sell."  he  says,  "although 
many  serious  collectors  are  becoming 
more  discerning.  Ten  years  ago  a  great 
map  might  have  sold  for  30  or  40  per- 
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cent  more  than  a  medium-quality  map. 
Today  the  great  piece  will  sell  for  six 
times  the  price  of  the  other.  Still,  it 
happens  that  I'll  come  across  a  very 
unusual  piece,  and  though  /  know  it's 
rare,  /  know  it's  significant,  it  can  be 
tough  to  persuade  a  client." 

Nevertheless,  dealers  always  look 
for  new,  important  pieces.  "You  get 
excited  when  you  see  something 
you've  never  seen  before,"  he  says. 
"But  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  if 
you've  never  seen  it,  it  must  be  rare. 
Usually  it  isn't.  Usually  you  just 
missed  it.  But  when  you're  right,  it  is 
wonderful." 

He  made  his  most  exciting  find  in 
Paris,  browsing  in  an  old  print  shop 
where  he  saw  a  manuscript  chart  lying 
on  a  table,  dated  1768,  depicting  an 
island  called  Nouvelle  Cythere.  He 
knew  that  the  discoverer  Louis  An- 
toine  de  Bougainville  had  sailed  in 
1767,  but  he  didn't  know  what  Nou- 
velle Cythere  was,  never  having  seen 
it  on  a  map.  Gambling  that  he'd  found 
something  special,  he  paid  the  shop- 
keeper $500  for  the  piece,  which  he 
studied  in  his  hotel  room  that  evening 
and  the  next  morning,  before  setting 
off  for  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  to 
see  an  exhibit  about  French  explorers. 
Among  the  pieces  he  saw  was  a  small, 
tattered  map  listed  as  the  only  remain- 
ing chart  of  Tahiti  from  the  Bougain- 
ville expedition;  everything  else  was 
beUeved  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  Arkway  immediately  thought  of 
the  Bibliotheque's  map  when,  in  re- 
searching his  own  purchase,  he 
learned  that  Nouvelle  Cythere  was  the 
original  name  the  French  gave  Tahiti. 
If  he  could  prove  that  his  chart  had 
been  drawn  during  the  voyage,  rather 
than  made  from  sketches  brought  back 
by  crew  members,  he  would  indeed 
have  a  treasure.  The  chart  was  signed, 
but  the  artist's  name  appeared  no- 
where in  Bougainville's  diary.  Arkway 
discovered  it  months  later  in  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  explorer;  and— eureka!— the 
man  had  been  a  major  aboard  the 
Etoile,  Bougainville's  ship. 

"That's  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes 
this  business  exciting,"  says  Mr.  Ark- 
way. "If  you  kept  dealing  in  familiar 
masterpieces,  you  could  make  a  fine 
living.  But  you're  always  hoping  to 
come  across  something  truly  special, 
like  the  nineteenth-century  scholar 
who  found,  on  the  wall  of  a  butcher 
shop,  one  of  the  first  maps  to  show  the 
American  continent.  There  are  maps 
we  know  every  explorer  made,  be- 
cause we  have  accounts  of  their  print- 
ing; but  they  just  don't  seem  to  exist  in 
the  world.  That's  what  we're  dreaming 
of  finding— something  whose  exis- 
tence may  have  been  conjectured,  but 
which  no  one  has  discovered  yet. 
That's  really  what  we're  all  seeking." 


THE  PRIDE 
OEMS. 

RUTH  SHEVIN 


Maps  are  sold  upstairs  at  the  Argosy 
Bookstore  on  fashionable  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  in  a  room  most  visitors 
never  want  to  leave.  Shelves  of  atlases 
fill  every  corner,  and  selected  maps 
are  displayed  under  the  glass  tops  of 
long  tables  where  customers  can  sit  for 
hours  studying  chart  after  chart.  Old 
prints  paper  the  walls:  of  French 
queens  and  English  warships,  of  mal- 
lards and  horses,  of  nineteenth-centu- 
ry fashions  and  eighteenth-century 
flowers  as  delicate  as  the  arrangement 
of  fuchsias  and  lilies  behind  Ruth  She- 
vin's  desk.  This  petite,  pink-cheeked 
woman  is  the  proprietor  of  this  cozy 
clutter.  She  speaks  in  a  whisper  about 
her  distinguished  thirty-year  career, 
rather  than  disturbing  the  peace  here, 
where  nothing  is  heard  but  the  turning 
of  atlas  pages  and  the  creaking  of  the 
floorboards. 

"Only  in  the  last  three  years  have 
people  come  in  saying,  'Show  me  a 
good  map  for  investment  purposes.'  I 
won't  do  it.  Who  am  I  to  say  what  will 
happen?  The  value  may  go  up,  but 
who's  to  say  it  won't  go  down?  We  live 
in  a  world  of  all  possibilities. 

"Besides,  you  want  the  kind  of  cus- 
tomer who  has  always  loved  maps, 
who  gets  a  kick  out  of  them.  I  had  one 
client  who  bought  some  land  in  West- 
chester and  settled  down  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman farmer.  In  digging  around  his 
garden,  he  found  a  cannonball.  And 
then  another  one.  And  then  a  musket. 
He  found  so  many  revolutionary-war 
artifacts  that  he  opened  a  little  musc- 


Ruth  Shevin  amid  her  clutter  of  maps 
at  New  York's  Argosy  Bookstore. 

um.  One  day  he  came  in  here  looking 
for  a  map  of  his  place.  He  found  a  pre- 
Revolution  map  on  which  his  property 
appeared  as  a  township;  but  as  it  didn't 
appear  on  any  maps  after  the  war,  he 
realized  that  his  land  had  been  a  small 
town  wiped  out  in  a  battle.  I  was  as 
excited  by  his  discovery  as  he  was." 

Her  excitement  is  contagious  and  no 
doubt  has  turned  many  a  casual  map 
collector  into  an  aficionado.  "You 
see,  maps  can  teach  you  so  much. 
That's  why  they  always.fascinated  me, 
even  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  Geogra- 
phy. The  names  of  places— Bombay! 
Just  the  sound  of  it.  I  haven't  traveled 
much,  but  through  maps,  I've  learned 
about  every  place  in  the  world.  I've 
been  fortunate  to  end  up  in  this  busi- 
ness, although  it  came  about  in  a  casu- 
al way.  My  daughters  were  growing  up 
and  I  was  thinking  of  returning  to  work 
as  a  teacher.  My  husband,  who  owns 
this  shop,  said,  'Look,  I've  got  this 
heap  of  old  maps.  Why  don't  you  do 
something  with  them?'  So  I  organized 
this  place,  and  word  got  around  about 
it.  Now  we  have  customers  from  all 
over  the  world,  although  we've  never 
spent  a  penny  on  advertising.  We  cater 
to  everyone,  not  just  to  exclusive  col- 
lectors; to  everyone  who  loves  maps. 

"Of  course,  with  the  investment 
factor,  the  prices  have  gone  up  and  up. 
The  business  changes.  Pretty  soon,  I 
imagine,  there  will  be  forgeries  float- 
ing around.  I'm  sure  somebody  will 
figure  out  how  to  do  it.  Like  they  fig- 
ured out  dollar  bills.  They  will.  So  you 
have  to  be  careful.  You  have  to  know 
color  and  paper— I  can  hear  the  wrong 
paper.  That's  one  secret  of  this  busi- 
ness: you  really  have  to  keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open." 
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For  contemporary  furniture, 
handmade  and  collectable,  visit  a 
McGuire  showroom.  For  a  36'page, 
full-color  booklet,  send  $3.00  to 
McGuire,  Department  C4-82, 
38  Hotaling  Place,  Jackson  Square 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111. 


Other  showrooms:  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Boston,  Miami, 
Tampa,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Denver. 

International:  Belgium,  Canada,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  West  Germany 
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THE  WATCHWORD  IS 

INNOmilON 

The  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino, 
Italy's  oldest  and  most  prestigious  music  festival, 
makes  a  delightful  habit  of  being  unpredictable. 
By  Patricia  Corbett 


Which  city  has  Europe's  most  interesting  festival  of  the 
performing  arts?  The  answer  will  probably  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  most  tourists:  not  Salzburg.  Spoleto.  Edinburgh,  or 
Stuttgart.  No.  it  is  Florence.  The  Maggio  Musicale  Fioren- 
tino is  Italy's  oldest  such  event— it  was  founded  in  1933— 
and  it  remains  a  favorite  stop  for  a  host  of  international 
superstars  in  all  the  arts,  from  Rudolf  Nureyev  and  Peter 
Maxwell  Davies  to  Riccardo  Muti  (pictured  above). 
Beyond  that,  the  Maggio.  which  lasts  all  May.  uses  the 
Renaissance  splendors  of  Florence  as  its  stage.  Visitors  can 
see  ballet  in  the  Boboli  Gardens,  for  instance,  hear  orato- 
rios in  the  cloisters  of  Santa  Croce  and  Santa  Maria  del  Car- 
mine, or  listen  to  avant-garde  music  in  the  jewellike  eigh- 
teenth-century Teatro  della  Pergola,  where  Verdi  con- 
ducted the  premiere  of  his  Macbeth. 

Famous  performers  and  a  lovely  city  do  not  by  them- 
selves ensure  a  festival's  success,  of  course.  But  the  Mag- 
gio Musicale  Fiorentino  is  different  from  its  major  competi- 
tors on  two  counts.  It  represents  the  core  of  the  city's  year- 
round  musical  program— an  ineluctable  blooming  rather 
than  a  sudden  hothouse  efflorescence  of  talent.  In  addition, 
it  is  utterly  unpredictable.  Massimo  Bogianckino.  the  pro- 
gressive superintendent  of  Florence's  main  opera  house 
and  theater,  the  Comunale,  puts  it  thi^  ■■•.  ^v  •  "Our  watch- 
word is  innovation." 


Patricia  Corbett  is  managing  editor  o/Retina,  an  art  mag- 
azine based  in  Milan. 


Bogianckino  should  know.  He  has  aggressively  pursued 
new  works  by  contemporary  composers  as  well  as  revivals 
of  forgotten  scores.  The  same  applies  in  other  arts.  Not 
only  does  the  Maggio  encompass  the  entire  spectrum  of 
musical  activity— opera.  symphon\  concerts,  chamber 
music,  and  ballet— it  also  includes  ihealer,  cinema,  and 
conferences.  And  in  every  area  there  is  a  penchant  for 
vibrant  experimentation  of  every  kind.  The  Teatro  Comu- 
nale. for  example,  has  made  almost  a  habit  of  askmg  major 
artists,  including  De  Chirico.  Kokoschka.  and  Sc\erini.  to 
design  sets  and  costumes.  I  hc  results  \ar\  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  silly— with  a  great  deal  that  is  stimulating  in 
between. 

Maestro  Francesco  Siciliani.  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  past  artistic  directors  of  the  Maggio.  has  discov- 
ered innumerable  promising  \oung  singeis.  He  remembers 
being  begged  by  a  colleague,  back  in  the  I94()s.  to  listen  to  a 
young  .American  soprano  who  h.id  been  rebuffed  at  the 
Scala  and  turned  aua\  u  ith  the  unkind  epithet  von-  d'a(  do 
(vinegar  voice).  He  went  and  heard  a  fat  smger  named 
Maria  Callas  go  through  her  repertoire  of  heavy  German 
roles.  "Why  are  you  singing  Brunhildes  when  your  voice  is 
coloratura Siciliani  asked.  Callas  looked  down  and. 
spreading  her  arms  wide,  simply  answered.  "The  abun- 
dance of  my  body.  " 

Siciliani  worked  closely  with  her,  helpmg  her  to  regain 
her  original  dramatic  coloratura.  "She  sweated,  she  wept, 
she  almost  gave  up."  he  recalls.  "She  was  merciless, 
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The  Maggio 
Musicale,  which 
lasts  all  May, 
represents  a  great 
blooming  of  talent. 
In  every  area  is 
a  penchant  for 
vibrant  experi- 
mentation. 


At  the  festival  there 
are  ballets  in  the 
Boboli  Gardens, 
oratorios  in  the 
Santa  Croce 
cloisters,  and  avant- 
garde  music  in  the 
Teatro  della 
Pergola. 


Above,  Riccardo  Muti,  the  opera's  principal  conductor, 
rehearses  in  the  Teatro  Comiinale.  Pictured  in  the  previous 
spread  is  the  set  for  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  designed  by  sculp- 
tor Manzu  in  1981 . 

almost  masochistic  in  her  study  of  music.  Maria's  goal  was 
perfection."  As  a  result,  Callas  made  eight  memorable 
debuts  during  the  1948-53  seasons,  including  some  of  her 
most  celebrated  bel  canto  roles,  Bellini's  Norma  and  Che- 
rubim's Medea. 

Another,  current  star  of  the  Maggio  is  Riccardo  Muti,  the 
conductor,  who  has  occupied  the  podium  of  the  Teatro 
Comunale  since  1968.  In  that  time,  he  has  become  a  legend- 
ary figure,  beloved  by  the  Florentine  audiences  and  revered 
as  a  keeper  of  standards.  "When  I  conduct,"  he  has  said, 
"the  composer  is  the  star— not  the  singers."  Muti  once 
admonished  Luciano  Pavarotti:  "Either  sing  what  Bellini 
wrote,  or  find  a  new  conductor!" 

Although  he  has  accepted  the  posts  of  principal  conduc- 
tor with  the  London  Philharmonic  in  1973  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  in  1980,  Muti  feels  a  special  attachment  to 
the  orchestra  of  the  Maggio  Musicale.  Under  his  meticulous 
supervision,  it  became  a  world-class  group,  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Covent  Garden  and  the  Metropolitan.  Muti  tries  to 
appear  with  it  at  every  Maggio;  he  says  that  Florence  has 
emerged  as  Italy's  most  musical  city  after  Milan. 

In  contrast  to  the  newly  great  orchestra  of  the  Maggio 
Musicale,  the  Teatro  Comunale  has  long  had  a  reputation 
for  the  supreme  quality  of  its  productions  and  the  hospitali- 
ty of  its  employees.  Indeed,  they  have  been  affectionately 
called  "backstage  social  workers,"  for  the  unfailing  sympa- 
thy they  extend  to  nervous  (or  capricious)  prima  donnas 
and  recalcitrant  artists. 

The  Teatro  Comunale's  set  designs  form  the  basis  for  a 
traveling  exhibition  that  has  already  been  to  Philadelphia 
and  Tel  Aviv  and  will  go  to  l{dinburgh  this  fall.  Although 
the  early  (and  controversial)  policy  of  commissioning  paint- 
ers to  design  sets  and  costumes  is  still  in  force,  attitudes 


have  shifted  slightly.  "All  you  can  do  with  a  backdrop  by 
De  Chirico  is  shine  a  light  on  it,  stand  a  singer  in  front,  and 
tell  her  to  sing,"  says  Maestro  Siciliani.  Now  sculptors  are 
occasionally  called  in— Giacomo  Manzii  and  Fausto  Melot- 
ti  have  contributed  notable  designs— because  they  think 
naturally  in  terms  of  volume  and  space. 

A  passion  for  dance  has  always  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
Maggio,  especially  since  the  1950s,  when  Balanchine, 
Lifar,  and  Martha  Graham  made  guest  appearances.  Ev- 
gheni  Polyakov,  the  Comunale  choreographer  for  the  past 
four  years,  believes  that  a  crack  corps  de  ballet  is  the  prod- 
uct of  at  least  ten  years'  hard  labor.  "I  try  to  limit  the 
appearance  of  guest  artists— except  for  the  important  clas- 
sical roles— in  order  to  give  the  Maggio  ballet  an  opportuni- 
ty to  perform  and  evolve,"  he  says.  This  spring,  Polyakov 
will  present  two  new  Stravinsky  ballets,  Le  Baiser  de  la  fee 
and  Le  Rossignol. 

Other  parts  of  the  agenda  for  next  month's  Maggio  have 
not  been  established  at  this  writing,  though  it  is  likely  to 
include  a  new  production  of  Stravinsky's  The  Rake's 
Progress  and  two  new  concerti  by  Hans  Werner  Henze. 
Such  uncertainty  is  hardly  new.  Back  in  1953,  Maestro 
Siciliani  was  able  to  obtain  a  samizdat  copy  of  Sergei  Pro- 
kofiev's score  of  War  and  Peace  and  managed  in  a  series  of 
clandestine  rehearsals  to  prepare  the  singers  and  musi- 
cians. To  Moscow's  anger  and  Milan's  dismay,  Florence 
held  the  world  premiere  of  the  opera. 

That  was  a  typical  moment  of  inspired  innovation, 
although  the  first  came  when  the  festival  was  first  founded. 
Wanting  a  smash  success,  the  Fascist  regime  of  Mussolini 
knew  just  how  to  ensure  the  presence  of  the  foremost  Ital- 
ian and  international  performers.  The  government  simply 
closed  all  but  the  Maggio  theaters  throughout  Italy  on  April 
30  and  withheld  the  artists'  passports  so  they  could  not 
leave  Italy.  The  methods  may  have  been  reprehensible,  but 
the  Maggio  got  off  to  a  fine  start,  establishing  a  tradition  of 
quality  that  flourished  thereafter  without  coercion  and 
exists  to  this  May. 
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We're  as  famous  for  our  invitations  as 
some  people  are  for  their  parties. 


A  Crane  invitation  is  a  written 
promise  that  your  party  will  be  an 
event  to  remember,  it  tells  your 
guests  that  the  wine  will  be  vintage, 
the  food  superb,  the  company  ex- 
hilarating. 

The  exemplary  tastef  ulness  and 


exquisite  touch  of  a  Crane  invitation 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  best  of 
everything. 

Because  Crane  invitations,  like  all 
Crane  paper,  are  made  of  100%  cotton, 
the  finest  fiber  available 

Choose  Crane  invitations  and  your 


party  will  be  the  talk  of  the  town 
Even  before  you  receive  a  single  R  S  v  P 
Crane  &  Co ,  inc ,  Daiton,  Mass  01226 

Crane 

We've  been  raking  your  words 
seriously  for  181  years. 


Eugene  Kupjack  is  an  artist 
whose  many  interests  have 
found  a  focus.  "I'm  a  frus- 
trated painter,  a  frustrated 
gardener,  furniture  manu- 
facturer, interior  designer, 
set  designer— you  name  it. 
I'm  frustrated.  But,"  he 
adds  with  obvious  satisfac- 
tion, "miniature  lends  itself 
to  all  of  them." 

With  forty-five  years  of 
experience  behind  him. 
Kupjack's  enthusiasm  for 
his  delicate  and  precise  art 
remains  boundless.  Minia- 
ture, the  art  of  rendering 
familiar  objects  in  small 
scale,  is  appreciated  and 
practiced  by  thousands  who 
hold  Kugenc  Kupjack's 
name  in  reverence.  Kupjack 
has  not  only  set  the  highest 
standards  of  craftsmanship: 
he  has  also  brought  to  min- 
iature a  sense  of  artistry  and 
of  illusion  previously  un- 
known in  the  field.  While 
the  majority  of  today's  min- 
iature fanciers  collect  new 
or  antiqft-'  dollhouses  and 
liii  nishings.  only  a  few  can 
.\U\m\  to  t>wn  one  of  Kup- 
i.ick  s  looms.  A  winning 
v(>ml>mation  of  archilcctiir 
il  pt  diX  tion  and  meticulous 


l)i:\<>ii>  is  a  writi'i 
nili.  cw  in  (infitfiU'S 

■  lihhw. 


Stagecraft,  a  Kupjack  origi- 
nal is  a  precious  grown-ups' 
toy  that  can  cost  up  (o  as 
much  as  $50.(KK). 

"I'm  like  a  painter,"  ex- 
plains Kupjack.  *'I  gel  an 
idea.  I  get  an  inspiration.  I 
put  il  in  miniature,  it's  a 
way  of  expressing  an  idea.  I 
can  do  exactly  what  I  want 
to— it's  a  way  to  get  the  Idea 
out  of  my  soul." 

Though  a  trim  five  fed. 
two  inches  tall.  and.  with  his 
pepper-and-salt  hair.  Iwk- 
ing  at  least  twenty  years 
younger  than  his  just- 
turned-seventy  years.  Kup- 
jack resembles  a  giant  prop 
master  at  Kupjack  Studios 
in  Park  Kidge.  Illinois, 
where  he  works  with  his  two 
sons.  Jay.  twenty-eight,  and 
Hank,  thirty.  There,  on  any 
given  day.  Kupjack  might 
be  seated  behind  a  jeweler's 
lathe,  turning  a  thin,  clear 
Lucite  riHl  into  a  minuscule 
"crystal"  wine  goblet,  or 
carving  a  ball-and  claw  fiH>t 
on  a  three-inch-high  C'hip- 
pendale  chair.  Construcletl 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot  (1:12).  each  tiny  object 
is  an  JHlfullv  designed  c*>m- 
ponent/of  a  larger,  albeit 
mttiifttttre.  iljusion-mosi 
often  of  a  historic  <»r  period 
selling,  lo  ihe  viewer  il  is 
immediately  app:iront  that 


Eugene  Kupjack  and  his  sons  create 

perfect  tiny  rooms  with  huge  price  tags. 

And  they  may  have  a  future  in 

the  movies. 

By  Andrea  DiNoto 


■ 


these  rooms,  lighted  with 
theatrical  sensibility,  are  in 
no  way  dollhouses  or  play- 
things but  are  instead  pre- 
cise architectural  spaces 
brought  to  life  by  means  of 
evocative  details. 

At  the  studio,  the  visitor 
is  greeted  by  the  mingling 
aromas  of  paint,  varnish, 
glue,  freshly  sawed  wood, 
and  brewed  coffee.  Shelves 
lining  the  walls  are 
crammed  with  cardboard 
boxes  of  fabric  swatches, 
antique  papers,  beads,  jew- 
elry findings,  buttons,  and 
ribbons.  On  a  drafting  table 
covered  with  blueprints,  a 
box  lid  holds  an  assortment 
of  hand-painted  "porce- 
lain" bowls,  plates,  and 
sconces.  The  "china"  is  ac- 
tually made  of  wood— fifty- 
year-old  maple  that  Kup- 
jack  retrieved  from  the 


"junk"  box  he's  had  since 
his  teens. 

To  simulate  the  delicacy 
of  porcelain,  the  wood  must 
be  lathe-turned  to  translu- 
cent thinness.  Kupjack  ex- 
plains that  old  wood  is  used 
because  its  moisture  and 
rosin  content  "is  so  set  that 
it  won't  warp  when  hol- 
lowed out."  The  formed 
pieces  are  painted  first  with 
a  flat  oil-base  coat,  then  are 
hand  decorated  by  Hank  in 
blue  and  mauve  watercol- 
ors.  Finally  they  are 
sprayed  to  a  high  gloss.  The 
resultant  effect  of  eigh- 
teenth-century porcelain  is 
astonishing,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  originals 
that  are  in  the  collection  of 
the  Winlerthur  Museum  in 
Delaware.  (Kupjack  Asso- 
ciates was  commissioned  to 


Left:  Kupjack  and  son  Hank 
examine  two-tier  French  ta- 
bles. Above:  Parlor  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt' s  birthplace 
in  New  York  City,  by  the 
famous  Mrs.  Thome:  Kup- 
jack carved  the  furniture  in 
the  1930s. 


reproduce  four  of  the  muse- 
um's period  rooms  in  con- 
junction with  their  program 
of  eighteenth-century 
home-furnishing  reproduc- 
tions, to  be  launched  in 
April  1982.) 

Bookshelves  along  one 
wall  sag  under  the  weight  of 
part  of  Kupjack's  collection 
of  more  than  400  volumes 
on  art  and  antiques,  which 
he  consults  constantly  for 
points  of  style  and  historical 
details:  the  design  of  Napo- 
leon's sword,  for  example, 
or  the  exact  variety  of  cher- 


ry tree  that  grew  on  George 
Washington's  property  at 
Mount  Vernon  (they  were 
chokecherries). 

Off  the  main  work  area, 
additional  rooms  are  re- 
served for  photography, 
heavy  carpentry,  and  stor- 
age. Elsewhere,  a  vault 
holds  the  Kupjacks'  private 
collection  of  miniature 
rooms,  stacked  one  atop  the 
other  on  sturdy  metal 
shelves.  When  they  are  all 
lighted  at  once,  they  appear 
like  a  glowing  high-rise  for 
wealthy  Lilliputians. 

When  designing  a  room, 
the  Kupjacks  proceed  ex- 
actly as  architects  would, 
using  original  floor  plans 
whenever  possible.  They 
are  often  forced,  however, 
to  approximate  dimensions 
based  on  norms  for  the  peri- 
od. Original  furnishings. 
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Because  money  was  no  object,  Mrs. 
Thorne  thought  nothing  of  breaking  up 
a  necklace  of  soHd  gold  beads  to  use  as 
finials,  or  of  cutting  up  a  costly  petit 
point  purse  for  carpeting. 


Above  right:  Louis  XVI  ta- 
ble and  gold  clock,  made 
last  year. 

when  available,  are  mea- 
sured, scaled  down,  and 
constructed.  Color  schemes 
are  reproduced. 

Scale  must  be  rendered 
with  a  watchmaker's  preci- 
sion if  it  is  to  meet  Kup- 
jack's  exacting  standards. 
"If  you  cut  the  wood  this 
side  of  the  pencil  line,  it's 
too  thick;  if  you  cut  it  that 
side,  it's  too  thin,"  he  says, 
slicing  the  air.  "You've  got 
to  cut  it  right  on  the  line  to 
get  it  right." 

In  photographs,  the  acid 
test  of  scale,  a  Kupjack 
room  is  invariably  mistaken 
for  life  size  by  the  unini- 
tiated. This  is  because  every 
element  is  carefully  planned 
and  executed  to  meet  scale 


requirements.  Life-size  fab- 
ric and  wallpaper  patterns, 
stitches  and  weaves,  wood 
and  leather  graining,  and 
veining  in  marble  must  all  be 
reduced  to  the  right  minia- 
ture size,  or  substitutes 
found  that  the  eye  will 
accept  without  question. 
Ribbon  silks  are  often  used 
for  upholstery;  wallpapers 
are  hand  painted;  wood 
grain  is  usually  simulated 
(although  small-grained 
pipe  burl  is  sometimes 
used);  and  if  leather  is  called 
for,  well-worn  small- 
grained  wallet  linings  are 
preferred.  If  a  fabric  must 
be  duplicated  exactly,  Kup- 
jack will  have  it  photo- 
graphed, then  reduced  lo 
proper  scale  and  reprinted. 

As  a  miniaturist,  Kupjack 
is  part  of  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  occupies  a  special, 


if  curious,  niche  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  fine  and  decorative 
arts.  The  word  miniature 
itself  derives  from  ininin/n, 
a  brilliant  red  pigment  used 
by  medieval  manuscript  il- 
luminators. The  small  por- 
traits sometimes  contained 
in  illuminated  letters  arc 
considered  the  forerunners 
of  modern  portraiture.  It 
was  during  the  Renaissance 
that  the  art  form  emerged  as 
pocket-sized  likenesses 
painted  on  vellum  and 
framed  in  gold. 

In  antiquity,  miniature 
objects  and  tableaux  were 
created  primarily  for  use  in 
religious  and  funerary  rites, 
particularly  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chinese.  But 
through  the  ages,  crafts  peo- 
ple have  created  tiny  ver- 
sions of  virtually  every  ob- 
ject known  to  man  as  a  way 


to  display  their  \utuosity 
with  a  particular  material. 

Dollhouses  vsith  scaled- 
down  toy  furnishings  he- 
came  popular  in  Nurem- 
burg.  (ierman\ .  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  mainly  as  a 
tool  tor  teaching  litllc  girls 
the  domestic  arts.  These 
lUippcnhiiuscr  weie  often 
single  rooms— usualls  kitch- 
ens complete  u  i  t  h  tin  y 
cook  ware.  I)i>l  I  houses  have 
always  mnrored  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  time  and  no 
doubt  spawned  the  notit>n  of 
displayuig  muiialurcs  in  pe- 
riod settings. 

Kupjack.  who  wanted  to 
be  a  stage  designer  through- 
o  u  t  his  childhood  and 
learned  to  work  with  his 
hands  w  hile  refinishing  fur- 
niture for  his  parents,  was 
first  attracted  to  miniatures 
when  he  saw  an  article 
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"I  get  an  idea,  I  get  an  inspiration.  I  put 
it  in  miniature.  It's  a  way  of  expressing 
an  idea — it's  a  way  to  get  the  idea  out  of 
my  soul." 
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about  the  famous  "Thome" 
rooms  in  Life  magazine. 
Narcissa  Thorne  was  the 
producer  and  eponym  of  the 
well-known  miniature 
rooms  that  have  been  on 
permanent  exhibition  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
since  1954.  Like  a  short 
course  in  the  history  of  the 
decorative  arts,  these  sixty- 
eight  rooms  are  perfect 
recreations  of  European, 
American,  and  Oriental  in- 
teriors in  styles  spanning 
the  sixteenth  through  the 
twentieth  centuries. 

Credited  with  establish- 
ing the  1:12  scale  as  the 
norm  for  the  industry, 
Thorne  did  extensive  re- 
search on  furniture  styles  to 
insure  that  every  piece 
would  be  authentic  and  then 
hired  a  staff  of  remarkable 
craftsmen  to  make  the  min- 
iatures. Because  money 


Both  pages:  Experimental 
movie  set  in  Empire  style, 
created  by  Hank.  Far  left: 
Cleaning  with  old  paint- 
brush. Left:  Chair  with  Na- 
poleon's hat  and  sword. 
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was  no  object  (she  married  a 
founder  of  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company),  she 
thought  nothing  of  breaking 
up  a  necklace  of  solid  gold 
beads  to  use  as  finials  for 
andirons  or  of  cutting  up  a 
costly,  brand-new  petit 
point  purse  for  carpeting. 
For  paintings,  she  some- 
times substituted  antique 
ivory  miniatures  or  hand- 
painted  buttons;  but  in  one 
instance  she  felt  that  ap- 
proximations would  not  do. 
For  a  typical  art  collector's 
penthouse,  c.  1920,  she 
commissioned  originals  by 
Fernand  L6ger,  Amed^e 
Ozenfant,  and  Leopold  Sur- 
vage.  (She  would  have  had  a 
Picasso,  too,  but  the  artist 
turned  her  down.) 

In  his  early  twenties  at  the 
time  of  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  Thorne  miniatures, 
Kupjack  was  so  fascinated 
that  he  set  out  to  make  a 
period  piece  himself:  a  cane 
chair  that  was  unaccount- 
ably missing  from  Thome's 
Louis  XV  room.  (Cane  was 
a  popular  style  during  the 
period  and  would  have  been 


represented  in  a  fashionable 
interior.)  Kupjack  guessed 
that  Thorne  had  been  un- 
able to  work  with  the  mate- 
rial, which  requires  exten- 
sive soaking  before  it  be- 
comes pliable  enough  to  be 
bent  and  woven. 

Kupjack  had  studied  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
and  the  American  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  was  work- 
ing as  a  designer  for  conven- 
tion and  window  displays. 
He  decided  to  attempt  the 
cane  piece  as  a  lark.  He  first 
soaked  the  cane  and 
scraped  the  pulp  from  the 
bark;  then  he  cut  it  into  Vm- 
inch-wide  strips  — but  it 
dried  too  quickly.  He  tried 
again  by  soaking  it  in  oil. 
This  time  it  worked,  and  he 
was  able  to  make  a  tiny  Jac- 
obean stool.  He  sent  it  off  to 
Mrs.  Thorne. 

After  a  short  wait,  he  was 
summoned.  "How  did  you 
know  1  couldn't  get  cane?" 
she  asked  without  prelimi- 
naries. "I  just  figured."  an- 
swered Kupjack.  "That's 
excellent."  said  Thorne. 
and  she  offered  him  a  full- 


time  job  on  ihc  spot. 

For  three  and  a  half  years. 
Kupjack  labored  on 
Thome's  second  series  of 
American  rooms— all  thirty- 
seven  of  them.  He  carved 
most  of  the  furniture  and 
created  many  of  the  acces- 
sories and  ornately  grooved 
moldings.  He  was  some- 
times asked  by  his  employer 
to  "improve"  another 
craftsman's  piece  to  make  it 
"less  perfect." 

Such  subtleties  give  Kup- 
jack's  art  its  breathtaking 
realism,  although  on  two  oc- 
casions that  he  can  recall 
the  imperfections  were  un- 
planned. As  a  result  of 
Thome's  seemingly  inno- 
cent request  that  he  "put  a 
red  cheek"  on  apples  in  a 
bowl  in  a  c.  1860s  room,  a 
viewer  wrote  that  thc\  were 
obviously  Northern  Spies,  a 
hybrid  that  did  not  exist  at 
the  time. 

Another  time,  she  asked 
him  to  paint  a  colorful  stamp 
on  an  envelope.  His  dot  of 
magenta  brought  a  stern  re- 
buke from  a  philatelist  who 
stated  flatly  that  no  magenta 
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Actors  can  be 
filmed  on  a  bare 
stage,  their  images 
superimposed  on 
miniature  sets. 

stamps  had  existed  during 
the  period.  Kupjack  fortu- 
nately never  got  around  to 
correcting  it  before  the  next 
letter  arrived— from  the 
same  man.  now  contrite.  He 
had  recently  received  just 
such  a  stamp  made  in  South 
Africa  in  that  very  era. 

Just  as  Kupjack  finished 
the  last  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  American  rooms.  World 
War  II  broke  out.  and  he 
went  into  the  naval  reserve. 
After  the  war,  he  entered 
the  surgical-instruments 
business,  married,  and  had 
two  sons;  but  he  somehow 
found  time  to  help  Thome 
on  a  part-time  basis  by 
building  backgrounds  for 
shadow-box  vignettes— her 
new  hobby. 

Then,  in  the  early  sixties. 
Kupjack  received  a  request 
to  create  seventeen  minia- 
ture rooms  of  contemporary 
designers  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Decorators.  As 
a  number  of  other  commis- 


sions followed,  he  found 
himself  back  in  the  minia- 
ture business  full-time. 
Among  his  projects  were 
contemporary  interiors  for 
the  Kroehler  Manufacturing 
Corporation  and  historical 
scenes  on  a  laundry  theme 
for  the  president  of  the  Mir- 
acle White  Corporation 
(one  depicts  the  unfinished 
East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  c.  1800.  in  which 
Abigail  Adams  has  strung 
up  her  laundry  to  dry). 

By  the  early  seventies. 
Kupjack's  two  sons  had 
joined  their  father  to  form 
Kupjack  Associates.  Both 
young  men  had  shown  artis- 
tic talent  as  children  and  had 
helped  their  father  with 
projects  even  during  high 
school.  As  a  team,  they  now 
produce  rooms  much  more 
quickly  than  Kupjack  ever 
could  on  his  own.  A  close- 
knit  family  group,  they  also 
work  together  smoothly  on 
the  creative  level.  "We 
can't  talk  without  sketch- 
ing," says  Kupjack.  "Hank 
tends  to  handle  the  artistic 
side  of  things;  Jay,  the 
structural.  We're  a  good 
team."  (A  fourth  associate, 
Harry  Small,  is  employed 
full-time  in  order  to  pro- 
duce and  manage  the  Kup- 


jacks"  lines  of  accessories.) 

Kupjack  Associates  has 
completed  300  rooms  for 
private  collectors.  Most  cli- 
ents specify  what  they  want 
on  the  basis  of  sentiment  or 
of  interest  in  a  particular 
style  or  period.  One  of  Chi- 
cago's leading  corporate  ex- 
ecutives received  a  room  as 
a  surprise  birthday  present 
from  his  wife.  To  furnish  it 
she  had  thirteen  pieces  from 
her  husband's  collection  of 
American  antique  furniture 
reproduced  and  set  in  the 
period  room.  Kupjack 
threw  in  two  paintings— a 
Renoir  and  a  George  Caleb 
Bingham— but  demurred  at 
the  request  that  the  two 
family  dogs  be  added  to  the 
scene.  "You  can't  improve 
on  what  God  created,"  he 
says  matter-of-factly. 

Kupjack  and  his  sons  are 
actively  pursuing  a  future 
for  their  work  in  motion  pic- 
tures. In  a  process  known  as 
"matting"  (Chroma  Key,  in 
television),  actors  can  be 
filmed  on  a  bare  or  sparsely 
furnished  stage,  while  their 
images  are  superimposed  on 
miniature  settings.  Al- 
though in  use  since  the 
advent  of  movies,  the  tech- 
nique reached  a  highly  per- 
fected state  only  in  recent 


Reproduction  of  Queen 
Anne  dining  room  at  Win- 
terthur  Museum  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


science-fiction  films  like 
Star  Wars.  The  Kupjacks 
predict  a  revival  of  interest 
in  historical  dramas  in 
which  their  detailed  models 
could  replace  the  now  cost- 
prohibitive  sets  built  for 
past  extravaganzas  like  Cle- 
opatra and  The  Robe. 

Today,  traveling  exhibits 
of  Kupjack's  art  continue  to 
fascinate  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  viewers  around  the 
country.  This  year  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  visitors  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  can 
see  his  recreation  of  the  first 
president's  headquarters  at 
Valley  Forge  as  part  of 
Washington's  official  250th 
birthday  celebration. 

Despite  many  weeks  of 
painstaking  work  on  each 
project,  the  prospect  of 
tossing  off  a  presidential 
headquarters,  a  Roman  fo- 
rum, or  even  the  palace  of 
Versailles  doesn't  faze  the 
Kupjacks  in  the  least.  It's  all 
in  a  day's  work  around  the 
studio,  where  the  running 
joke  is  "I  want  a  master- 
piece—and you've  got  all 
morning!" 
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What  distinguishes  Winter- 
thur  rooms  from  other  mu- 
seum restorations  is  the  me- 
ticulous attention  given  to 
accessories  that  are  equal 
partner  to  the  period  furni- 
ture. Not  only  beauty  is 
served  but  also  usefulness- 
down  to  the  smallest  imple- 
ments required  in  daily  life. 
Although  these  rooms  do 
not  document  particular 
lives,  they  do  suggest  the 
accumulation  of  one  family 
over  a  period  of  years,  with 
cherished  objects  adorning 
tabletops  and  desks. 

Early  in  the  design  of 
these  rooms,  Henry  Francis 
du  Pont,  the  museum's 
founder,  planned  that  the 
period  of  each  would  be 
determined  by  its  setting, 
the  authentic  paneling  re- 
moved intact  from  Ameri- 
can historic  homes  and  rein- 
stalled at  Winterthur.  The 
rooms  were  then  furnished 
according  to  what  may  have 
been  available  to  a  house- 
hold in  one  geographic  area 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  Most  of  the  furniture 
would  have  been  new  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  in  fact, 
commissioned  by  a  family 
from  the  cabinetmaker  for  a 
specific  place.  Each  room, 
therefore,  presents  a  cata- 
logue of  styles  from  one 
region  of  the  country  either 
in  their  refined  forms  or  in 
combination  with  other  mo- 
tifs in  a  transitional  stage. 
For  example,  the  Oriental 
rugs  might  well  have  been 
old  family  possessions. 

As  in  any  home,  the  Win- 
terthur rooms  rarely  stay 
fixed.  The  draperies  are 
changed  twice  a  year  for 
cleaning  and  refurbishing; 
and,  incidentally,  there  are 

Paula  Dietz  is  an  editor  of 
the  Hudson  Review. 
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no  two  Styles  alike  in  the 
entire  museum.  Furniture  is 
frequently  slipcovered,  and 
the  fragile  bed  hangings 
changed  seasonally.  Trust- 
ees, however,  honoring  a 
request  by  Mr.  du  Pont, 
have  frozen  installations  to 
certain  rooms  that  are  to  be 
retained  exactly  as  they  are. 
Among  them,  coincidental- 
ly,  are  those  to  be  duplicat- 
ed in  miniature  by  Mr.  Eu- 
gene J.  Kupjack. 

A  good  example  of  the 
Winterthur  approach  can  be 
seen  in  the  Queen  Anne  din- 
ing room.  A  favorite  of  Mr. 
du  Pont's  daughter,  it  fea- 
tures New  York  period  fur- 
nishings, though  the  1760 
paneling  is  from  a  New 
Hampshire  house.  New 
York  furniture  of  this  period 
tended  to  be  less  refined 
than  in  New  England,  dis- 
playing heavier,  more  ba- 
roque characteristics  owing 
to  the  Dutch  influence.  The 
ball-and-claw  foot  of  the 
side  chairs  was  transitional 
from  the  Chippendale  style. 
The  curved  arms  of  these 
chairs  terminate  in  eagles' 
heads,  and  a  carved  shell 
decorates  the  top  rail. 

The  soft  blues  and 
mauves  derive  from  the 
Delft  tiles  of  the  fireplace 
and  the  tin-glazed  earthen- 
ware plates  on  the  gate- 
legged table.  A  pine  kas  (a 
Dutch  cupboard  common  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  in  the  New 
Netherlands  settlements  of 
North  America)  from 
Dutchess  County  retains  its 
original  blue-green  paint, 
which  complements  the  col- 
or of  the  walls.  The  kas 
itself,  which  stores  New 
York  silver,  might  not  have 
been  found  in  a  forma) 
urban  dining  room;  hence 
this  room  would  probably 


be  in  a  provincial  town. 

The  tableware  and  ap- 
pointments of  entertaining 
give  the  room  a  depth  of 
purpose  that  is  unusual  in 
historic  rooms.  The  tradi- 
tional 1732  punch-bowl  cen- 
terpiece indicates  a  great 
occasion,  and  nearby  is  a 
silver  punch  strainer.  Un- 
usual silver  pieces  include 
marrow  knives,  a  two-han- 
dled brandy  bowl,  and  a 
special  trefoil-handled  por- 
ringer that  was  made  in  New 
York  only.  Most  decorative 
of  all,  however,  are  the  glass 
tiers  with  eight  flute- 
rimmed  jelly  glasses,  which 
would  be  filled  cither  \sith 
gelatin  desserts  in  jewcllike 
colors  or  with  that  most 
English  dessert— syllabub. 
Another  interesting  room  is 
the  Cecil  bedroom,  where 
Henry  du  Pont  once  slept.  It 
is  in  a  suite  that  would  have 
included  a  valet's  room. 
The  Queen  Anne  furniture 
represents  the  very  height 
of  that  style  in  New  V.n- 
gland,  which  accounts  for 
the  rich  and  delicate  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  setting. 

Most  museum  rooms  arc 
buried  in  the  interiors  of 
massive  buildings,  and  the 
outdoors  is  simulated  by 
tricky  lighting  and  painted 


Cherished  objects 
in  each  room  sug- 
gest one  family's 
accumulation  over 
a  period  of  years. 

scenes  outside  uindo\ss. 
But  Winterthur  is  a  house 
that  grew  in  dimension  \^  ith 
each  successive  generation 
to  include  nou  1%  architec- 
tural settings,  and  the  view 
from  the  uindow  s  is  of  cas- 
cading terraces  doun  the 
hill  on  which  the  niansum 
stands,  it  is  also  a  museum 
of  gardens  and  impeccable 
landscaping;  tlo\\ers  from 
its  greenhouses  are  exqui- 
sitely arranged  throughout 
in  period  containers. 

On  a  recent  day  when  the 
ground  vsas  co\ered  \Nilh 
glistening  snow,  a  pale 
winter  light  emphasized  the 
warmth  of  these  interiors. 
But  Mr.  Kupjack  preferred 
an  early  afternot)n  in  .m 
eternal  spring  for  his  set- 
tings. By  so  doing,  he  pays 
tribute  to  the  dominant 
presence  of  the  outdoors  at 
Winterthur.  His  jonquils 
and  irises  will  always  re- 
main fresh;  sunlight  will 
flood  these  little  rooms  for- 
ever.-PAULA  DIETZ 
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FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

The  Knightsbridge  Pavilion 
1 12  Brompton  Road 
London  SW3 
01-5814049 


pair  of  old  Sheffield  Plate  Entree 
complete  with  Warming  Bases  and  silver 
crested  Handles  by  Blagden,  Hodgson  &  Co.,  circa  1810 
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FROST  AND  REED  LTD 

Three  Important  Pictures  by 

SIR  ALFRED  MUNNINGS  kcvo.,  p.p.r  a 

From  our  current  collection 


ircising  the  Pony 


20"X24"     Bungay  Horse  Fair 


25  "X30 


are  still  seeking  to  acquire  further  fine 
itings  by  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Munnings;  and 
e  increased  the  sum  available  for  such 
chases  to 

TWO  MILLION  POUNDS 

are  pleased  to  pay  the  highest  prices  direct  to 
owner  for  the  most  important  works;  thus 
ing  the  vendor  the  expenses  of  saleroom 
cimissions  and  charges.  We  need  not  only  the 
}  Racing  and  Hunting  subjects,  but  also  we  are 
y  interested  in  the  earlier  oils,  watercolours 
1  drawings  from  Sir  Alfred's  formative  years. 

JO  we  wish  to  buy  works  by  the  best  of  the  18  th 
1 19th  century  British  Sporting  Artists. 


Miss  Etherington  Driving 
a  Dog  Cart 


28"X36 


ase  write  in  confidence  to:— 
41  NEW  BOND  STREET.  T .ONDON  mY  OJJ 


Telephone:  01-6i;9  2457 
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ART  IN  THE  RECESSION 

ROBIN  DUTHY 


Press  coverage  of  the  auction  scene 
usually  gives  the  impression  of  an  art 
market  either  in  rapid  decline  or  in 
feverish  ascent.  The  reason  for  the 
confusion  is  that  commentators  sel- 
dom take  the  trouble  to  differentiate 
between  the  fortunes  of  auctioneers 
and  dealers,  which  depend  on  turn- 
over and  margins,  and  the  fortunes  of 
collectors  and  investors,  which  de- 
pend on  price  levels.  When  you  are 
told  that  the  art  market— meaning 
prices— is  in  the  doldrums,  try  to  dis- 
cover precisely  what  is  being  dis- 
cussed. Is  it  prices  for  paintings  and 
prints,  or  for  coins,  jewelry,  or  tribal 
art  Since  the  art  market  is  now  con- 
sidered to  include  everything  ranging 
from  Chinese  ceramics  to  Art  Deco 
furniture  to  Caucasian  carpets,  it 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that  to 
the  buyer  the  variety  in  price  trends  is 
equally  great. 

THE  AUCTION-HOUSE  BLUES 

Perhaps  the  longest  faces  to  be  seen 
recently  belonged  to  auctioneers, 
whose  margins  have  come  under  con- 
siderable pressure  over  the  last  eigh- 
teen months.  Back  in  1980,  for 
instance,  the  London  stock  market 
rated  both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  as 
solid  growth  stocks.  By  early  1982, 
both  had  fallen  by  50  percent  relative 
to  London  market  indices. 

That  might  sound  bad,  but  the  truth 
is  that  both  those  companies  and  Phil- 
lips, too,  have  been  riding  out  the 
recession  remarkably  well.  The  dra- 
matic rise  in  turnover  through  1980, 
just  when  Britain's  recession  was 
beginning  to  be  felt,  was  a  major 
achievement.  After  all,  no  purchases 
could  be  more  easily  deferred  than 
those  made  in  the  salesroom;  none  of 
life's  necessities  are  to  be  bought 
there.  But  there  was  a  spurt  in  sales, 
one  that  suggests  at  the  very  least  an 
undiminished  confidence  in  art  as  a 
store  of  value. 

Still,  the  auction  houses'  rate  of 
growth  could  not  be  sustained;  many 
factors  conspired  to  drive  down  profit 
in  1981.  The  auctioneers  were  faced 
with  higher  labor  and  printing  costs. 


Rohin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  the  Alter- 
native Investment  Report. 


Beyond  that,  they  had  undertaken 
major  expansion  programs;  during  a 
period  of  high  interest  rates,  such 
projects  are  necessarily  expensive. 
Then  there  is  the  fact  that  vendors  of 
important  properties  have  used  the 
intense  competition  between  the  auc- 
tion houses  to  reduce  the  selling  com- 
mission. Sometimes  they  get  auction- 
eers to  agree  to  optimistic  reserves  and 
even  to  waive  the  buying-in  commis- 
sion if  the  property  fails  to  reach  that 
reserve  at  the  sale. 

No  really  major  collections,  such  as 
those  that  boosted  sales  figures  in 
recent  years,  were  sold  in  1981.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  auctioneers' 
attempts  at  empire  building  in  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong,  and  elsewhere  may  be 
seen  as  a  natural  extension  of  opera- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  to  mount  sales  in 
these  locations  is  inordinately  expen- 
sive. Hammer  prices  must  meet  ex- 
pectations if  the  new  branches  are  to 
make  a  profit,  and  the  reverse  hap- 
pened. Prices  fell. 

Although  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed that  in  hard  times  sellers  would  put 


In  spite  of  the  state  of  the  economy, 
Van  Gogh's  Le  Jardin  du  Poete 
brought  a  record  $5,200,000  recently 
at  Christie's,  New  York. 


many  works  of  art  on  the  market,  the 
opposite  seems  to  have  occurred. 
News  of  faltering  prices  persuaded 
many  wavering  sellers  to  wait  for  the 
market  to  pick  up.  The  gradual  lifting 
in  the  United  States  of  the  estate-tax 
threshold  to  $600,000  in  1986  will  also 
enable  beneficiaries  in  that  nation  to 
keep  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
reached  the  salesroom. 
QUALITY  PAYS  OFF 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions for  auctioneers,  prices  for  the 
best-quality  material  in.  nearly  every 
field  have  been  soaring.  Why?  One 
important  explanation  is  that  there  are 
few  better  investments.  Bonds  and 
other  securities  may  yield  20  percent 
these  days,  but  top-quality  art  seems 
to  appreciate  even  more  rapidly.  Own- 
ers of  exceptional  works  of  art  there- 
fore have  tended  to  keep  their  pieces; 
by  reducing  the  supply,  they  also 
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boost  prices  of  available  works. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  market 
worldwide  has  been  the  resistance  of 
buyers  to  goods  of  mediocre  quality, 
goods  in  poor  condition,  and  even 
those  that  have  been  cleverly  restored. 
What  this  probably  means  is  that  the 
serious  buyers,  whether  institutional 
or  private,  who  recognize  outstanding 
quality  will  always  manage  to  find  the 
money  to  buy  whenever  such  items 
appear.  By  contrast,  the  casual  buyer 
who  is  in  the  market  for  what  the  trade 
calls  "commercial  goods,"  perhaps 
decorative  items  of  moderate  quality, 
will  purchase  only  when  a  buoyant 
economy  is  putting  extra  money  in  his 
pocket. 

There  is  also  a  growing  professional- 
ism, not  only  among  dealers  and  auc- 
tioneers but  also  among  buyers  in 
museums  and  galleries.  The  gap  be- 
tween these  professionals  and  the 
enthusiastic  amateur  is  widening  all 
the  time,  and  only  the  foolhardy  will 
buy  at  auction  without  considerable 
knowledge  or  expert  advice. 
APPRECIATING  OLD  MASTERS 

The  leading  market  for  old  masters 
is  still  London,  mainly  because  impor- 
tant material  from  Europe  continues  to 
be  sent  there.  In  addition,  of  course, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  the 
richest  storehouse  and  source  of  old 
masters  generally.  Over  the  last  year, 
however,  the  percentage  of  unsold  lots 
has  risen.  A  careful  analysis  of  each 
sale  will  usually  reveal  special  reasons 
for  unsold  paintings  in  the  high  price 
range.  The  failures  lower  down  the 
scale  often  occur  with  paintings  the 
trade  itself  has  been  unable  to  sell  and 
has  put  into  auction  as  a  last  resort. 

Over  the  next  ten  years  the  center  of 
operations  for  old  masters  may  shift  to 
New  York,  depending  on  how  the 
demand  from  American  museums  and 
collectors  develops.  Many  museums 
seem  to  receive  a  steady  flow  of  finan- 
cial bequests,  and  old  masters  of  the 
right  quality  are  still  high  on  the  shop- 
ping list.  Nevertheless,  the  emphasis 
is  moving  perceptibly  toward  both 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
American  art. 

If  prices  for  any  of  the  old-master 
schools  are  slipping,  early  Italian  reli- 
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Sold  for  $370,000  at  Sotheby's,  Lon- 
don, The  Damsel  of  the  Sanct  Grail,  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  was  one  of  the 
many  record  prices  established  for 
nineteenth-century  artists  last  year. 


gious  paintings  must  be  counted 
among  them.  Garrotted  saints  are  felt 
to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  and 
atmosphere  of  most  contemporary  de- 
cor, and,  unless  of  the  highest  quality, 
such  works  are  expected  to  maintain 
their  below-average  rate  of  apprecia- 
tion. Similarly,  the  more  frilly  and 
effete  works  of  the  eighteenth-century 
French  school  seem  out  of  harmony 
with  our  hard-edged  times.  Here 
again,  prices  for  anything  but  the  finest 
examples  have  moved  slowly. 
PATRIOTISM  AND  PRICE 

From  the  beginning  of  the  recession, 
in  1978,  a  growing  cultural  nationalism 
has  been  evident  everywhere.  In  an 
unstable  world,  buyers  have  sought  to 
link  themselves  to  the  culture  to  which 
they  belong  by  acquiring  works  of  art 
by  their  compatriots.  Americans,  for 
example,  have  tended  particularly  to 
buy  American  pauilitigs.  As  a  result, 
prices  for  works  from  the  Hudson  Riv- 


Soi man  Rockwell's  The  Homecoming 
broufiht  a  record  $230,000  at  Phillips. 
New  York,  last  April. 


er  and  Luminist  schools  and  the  .Ash- 
can  and  New  \o\k  schools  ha\e 
forged  ahead  in  the  market  o\cr  the 
last  four  years. 

The  European  schools  of  principally 
national  rather  than  internatii>nal 
standing  have  also  been  in  great 
demand  in  their  home  countries. 
These  include  the  Macchiaioli  in  Italy, 
the  Neoclassicists  and  Pic-Kaphael- 
ites  in  Britain,  and  the  earl\  Romantics 
in  C)erman\ . 

Indeed,  patriotic  buying  has  extend- 
ed far  and  u  ide.  Much  good  Canadian. 
South  American.  Australian,  and 
South  African  painting  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  tuenticth  centuiics  has 
been  substantially  revalued,  partly  on 
genuine  artistic  grouiuls.  hut  partK  as 
a  result  i">l"  spintcil  bidding  tioin  the 
native  museums  and  collecti>rs  eager 
to  bring  home  u  hat  the\  reganl  as  part 
of  the  national  heritage. 

Another  significant  trend  of  the  last 
five  years— one  th.it  is  still  .ilTecting 
prices— is  the  reappraisal  of  the  less 
celebrated  schools  of  painting  that 
were  active  during  the  period  of 
Impressionists  and  Post-Impression- 
ists, but  which  have  remained  some- 
what under  their  shadow.  Of  these,  the 
Expressionists  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  major  levaluation:  many  Expres- 
sionist works  recently  broke  through 
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Prices  for  works  by  Paul  Signac  are  up 
by  300  percent  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Les  Balancelles  brought  $356,000  at 
Sotheby's,  London,  last  December. 

the  $200,000  level.  At  such  prices, 
they  still  remain  inexpensive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Impressionists  and  may 
appreciate  in  value. 

Among  English  schools,  second  and 
third  looks  are  being  taken  at  the  New 
English  Art  Club  and  the  Camden 
Town,  Bloomsbury,  and  London 
groups.  New  records  have  been  set  for 
works  by  their  leading  members  de- 
spite the  troubled  economy,  a  perfor- 
mance that  augurs  well  for  prices  when 
the  recovery  begins. 

Where  there  have  been  problems  in 
the  market  for  paintings,  they  have 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  low-  to 
medium-price/quality  range.  In  the 
case  of  old-master  paintings  as  well  as 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
works,  the  $1,000  to  $5,000  range  has 
broadly  speaking  been  the  hardest  to 
sell.  The  fact  is  that  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  indifferent  paintings  were  pro- 
duced in  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages 
onwards.  Although  their  prices  may 
creep  up,  no  major  revaluations  are 
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seen  as  ever  likely  to  take  place. 

Prices  for  European  porcelain  have 
fallen  at  the  bottom  of  the  market  and 
risen  at  the  top.  French,  Italian,  and 
English  porcelain  has  sold  well  in  both 
London  and  New  York.  There  has 
been  some  weakness  in  German  por- 
celain, though,  since  the  German 
economy  and  currency  weakened  a 
year  ago;  prices  are  now  running  15  to 
20  percent  below  the  peak.  Really 
uninteresting  or  damaged  pieces  of 
any  nationality  have  become  hard,  if 
not  impossible,  to  sell.  Most  unsold 
lots  at  ceramics  auctions  are  made  up 
of  the  bottom  25  percent  of  the  market, 
which  has  fallen  away  altogether  in 
the  past  several  months. 

In  the  Oriental  field,  the  weakness 
of  the  Japanese  economy  and  conse- 
quent cutbacks  in  spending  have 
affected  all  but  the  best-quality  T'ang 
and  Sung  ceramics.  The  prices  of 
unexceptional  Imari  and  Arita  wares 
have  fallen  by  as  much  as  30  percent  in 
Japan  and  are  now  well  below  those 
achieved  in  the  West. 

The  finest  imperial  wares  of  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty  still  command  enor- 
mous prices  in  Hong  Kong,  where  Chi- 
nese demand  appears  to  be  untouched 


A  Japanese  dealer  paid  about  $1 .5  mil- 
lion at  Sotheby's,  London,  for  this  fif- 
teenth-century Ming  jar. 

by  the  recession.  Prices  for  Oriental 
ceramics  in  London  have  weakened, 
compared  with  those  paid  at  auction  in 
New  York,  and  vendors  are  fortunate 
that  the  salesrooms  offer  such  flexibili- 
ty in  the  placing  of  goods  for  sale. 
DOWN  GOES  GOLD 

Although  jewelry  perhaps  lies  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  the  art  market, 
it  accounts  for  no  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  leading  salesrooms'  turnover, 
with  gold  boxes  and  other  works  of  art 
adding  another  6  percent.  The  contin- 
ued weakness  in  the  prices  of  gold  and 
diamonds  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  in 
these  markets.  Potential  buyers  have 
been  fully  aware  that  the  price  of 
investment-grade  diamonds  has  fallen 
60  percent  from  the  March  1980  high 
and  that  gold  was  down  almost  as 
much.  As  a  result,  sales  of  jewelry  set 
with  important  stones  were  disap- 
pointing at  the  big  autumn  sales  in 
Switzerland.  The  going  in  New  York 
and  London  was  almost  as  tough.  On 
the  other  hand,  jewelry  of  low  breakup 
but  high  aesthetic  value  by  the  fore- 
most designers  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  continues  to  con- 
stitute a  strong  market. 

Most  art  buyers  today  are,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  plainly  making  a 
financial  investment.  The  disappoint- 
ing performance  of  gold,  which  to 
most  people  ranks  as  the  number-one 
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Locust  Valley.  New  York 

\'CH  COUNTRY  ESTATE;  Inspired  by  the  great  Freiicii 
>T  houses  of  the  late  19th  Century,  this  30-room  mansion 
-ts  superior  workmanship  and  concentrated  attention  to 
I.  Surrounded  by  13  wooded  and  landscaped  acres  with  twu- 
>om  guest  house  and  gatehouse  with  apartment. 
■O.OOO  Brochure  -C  1-124 

Eagle  Lake.  Texas 

THEWS  BAYOU;  Secluded  on  53  acres  of  pasture  and 
Hand,  traversed  by  gentle  bayou  waters,  this  handsome  r 
e  is  an  exemplar  of  contemporary  French  design.  Witli  ii.s 
jlement  of  farm  dependencies,  the  estate  is  also  a  valuable 
cingfarm.  5980,000  Brochure  «C  15-20 


Mendham Township,  New  Jersey 

HORAGE  HOUSE;  One  hour  from  Manhattan,  this  superb 
temporary  embraces  a  15^'2-acre  setting  of  gardens  and  wood- 
.  Geared  for  grand-scale  entertaining,  the  recently-renovated, 
oom  interior  boasts  custom  appointments  throughout.  Tennis 
land  guest  house.  $675,000  Brochure  *fC  8-13 

Malibu,  California 

tANSIDE  VILLA;  'A  celebration  of  beauty",  acclaimed/l;'f/i/- 
ra!  Digest  of  this  extraordinary  villa  on  Malibu  Beach, 
igned  and  constructed  to  exacting  standards,  the  nine-room 
dence  boasts  an  expansive  entertainment  wing  and  surround- 
pool  and  whirlpool  spa.  $4,500,000  Brochure  #C  21-24 


Lambertville.  .\ew  Jersey 

E  JOSEPH  M.  ROEBLiKG  ESTATE;  Once  the  setting  for  the 
ed  Harmony  Hollow  fox  hunt,  this  grand  ll'i-acre  estate 
sts  an  extensive  equestrian  and  canine  cm  111  I  back 
745,  the  magnificent,  fully  renovated  CoIom  ,  .mted 
<J'/2-acre  lake.  SI, 950,000  Brochure  --^C  8-1.=) 
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alternative  investment,  tends  to  make 
the  art  market  seem  a  safer  and  more 
profitable  home  for  their  monev. 
THE  SILVER  PENDULUM 

The  price  of  sih  er  bullion  is  also  lan- 
guishing 80  percent  below  the  peak 
reached  when  Bunker  Hunt  tried  to  rig 
the  market  in  early  1980.  Even  so. 
prices  for  antique  silver  have  held  up 
surprisingly  well.  There  is.  however 
irrational  it  may  seem,  a  link  between 
metal  and  artifact:  the  less  artistry  a 
piece  of  silver  displays,  the  closer  its 
value  will  be  to  the  melt  price. 

Consequently,  the  least  attractive 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  ta- 
ble services  have  been  following  the 
bullion  price  and  selling  close  to  and 
sometimes  even  below  it.  Even  fine 
eighteenth-century  table  services  have 
been  selling  well  below  the  retail  price 
of  modern  reproductions. 

For  once,  most  experts  seem  to 
agree  that  at  the  higher  end  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  revaluation  over  the  last  five 
years  of  nineteenth-century  silver  vis  a 
vis  eighteenth  has  gone  too  far.  It  is 
time  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  back. 
Certainly,  the  better-quality  eigh- 
teenth-century pieces  have  been  real- 
izing very  high  prices.  But  the  market 
as  a  whole  has  been  patchy.  Middle 
Eastern  and  South  American  buying 
has  become  more  erratic,  and  through- 
out Europe  and  North  America  the 
shortage  of  cash  has  kept  small-time 
collectors  awav  from  the  market. 
A  BOOM  IN  FURNITURE 

The  best  eighteenth-century  French 
furniture  has  commanded  extremely 
high  prices  ever  since  it  was  made;  the 
pieces  have  rated  above  those  of  any 
other  nation.  Gradually,  over  the  last 
five  years,  the  finest  English  furniture 
has  begun  to  close  the  gap.  Taste  has 
swung  toward  the  restrained  elegance 
of  the  English  styles,  with  new  record 
prices  at  every  major  sale. 

Not  only  eighteenth-century  pieces 
are  being  revalued:  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  reproductions  and  origi- 
nals tend  to  be  gaining  ground.  Full 
credit  is  now  being  given  to  the  high 
standards  of  craftsmanship  often  evi- 
dent during  these  periods.  Prices  are 
up.  even  for  the  massive  and  ornate 
Victorian  pieces  that  were  considered 


A  w  orld  record  for  a  piece  of  English 
furniture,  this  early-eighteenth-centu- 
ry Queen  Anne  black  japanned  bureau 
bookcase  recently  sold  for  S860.000  at 
Christie's,  \ew  York. 

monstrosities  twenty  years  ago.  The 
notable  casualty  in  the  field  of  furni- 
ture is  Art  Nouveau  works  in  general. 
Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  Art  Nouveau 
and  Art  Deco  furniture  by  the  leading 
designers  has  held  up  well. 

Anyone  entering  the  art  market 
toda\  would  do  well  to  give  careful 
thought  to  the  effect  of  changes  in 
exchange  rates  on  value.  A  great  many 
works  of  art  are  in  demand  internation- 
ally, of  course,  but  many  more  may  be 
expected  to  achieve  their  highest  price 
in  one  particular  market.  Investors 
should  therefore  avoid  purchasing 
works  for  resale  in  a  nation,  such  as 
Italy,  where  the  currency  is  weaken- 
ing: the  effect  is  akin  to  giving  a  dis- 
count. Conversely,  buyers  can  im- 
prove their  investment  outlook  by 
buying  in  a  weak  currency  works  of  art 
that  will  be  readily  saleable  in  a  coun- 
try such  as  Switzerland  or  Japan, 
where  the  currenc\  is  expected  to 
grow  stronger.  If  the  international  auc- 
tion network  develops  even  further,  it 
may  become  possible  to  sell  works  of 
art  in  yet  more  locations,  and  the 
exchange-rate  factor  will  assume  even 
greater  significance. 


SELECTION  OF  WORLD  RECORDS 
SET  FOR  NINETEENTH-  AND 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY  ARTISTS 
IN  1981 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Cristiano  Banti  $65, 
John  Brett  $30 
Edgar  Degas  $2,200 
James  Ensor  $350 
Caspar  David  Friedrich  $340 
Jean  Leon  Gerome  $176 
5pencer  Frederick  Gore  $48 


Edith  HavUar  $72 

Joseph  Anton  Koch  $120 

Cornelius  Krieghoff  $124 

Mihaly  von  Munkacsy  $52 

John  O'Connor  $36 

Henrv  Nelson  O'Neill  $54 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  $370 

Bvam  John  Shaw  $44 

Alfred  Sisley  $640 

Marcus  Stone  $25 

James  Tissot  $120 

Robert  Ziind  $32 


.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

Francis  Bacon  $350,000 

Giacomo  Balla  $180,000 

Balthus  $100,000 

William  Baziotes  $130,000 

Max  Beckmann  $600,000 

Robert  Bevan  $76,000 

Marc  Chagall  $600,000 

Andre  Derain  $380,000 

Raoul  Dufv  $240,000 

Arshile  Gorkv  $280,000 

John  Graham  $140,000 

Erich  Meckel  $297,000 

Femand  Leger  $960,000 

Morris  Louis  $250,000 

Aristide  Maillol  $148,000 

Amedeo  Modigliani  $770,000 

Kenneth  Noland  $300,000 
Robert  Rauschenberg  $170,000 

Diego  Rivera  $190,000 

Stanlev  Spencer  $130,000 

Frank  Stella  $225,000 

Rufino  Tamayo  $200,000 

CyTwombly  $175,000 

NOTE:  Records  set  in  pounds 
sterling  have  been  converted  at 

the  average  exchange  rate  ruling 
through  1981:  £1  =  US$2.00. 
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Fwo  Thousand  Years  of  Indian  Art 
;th-23rd  April  1982 


\n  Exhibition  of 
Vatercolours  and 
|)rawings  of  India 
L  1820-1850)  by 
Villiam  and 
Tiomas  Prinsep 
nil  run 
oncurrently 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd. ,  Kin?  Street, St  Janf>ess,  London 
-n  Paintings  and  Watercolo.;-    '  a«i  l^^"i«<^  Art  - Med 


Tel:  0V930  7888  (24  hrs)  Telex:  916711 

Ancient  and  Modern- Banknotes  -I'  vv^ller-.  f'aperH-eights- Bullion 


FOOD 


A  SPINY  DELICACY 

EVAN  JONES 


As  much  wild  bounty  as  there  may  be 
in  Maine's  Penobscot  Bay  and  other 
coastal  areas  like  it.  few  creatures 
have  been  more  ignored  by  American 
food  lovers  than  the  sea  urchins  of 
these  rocky  shores.  Most  of  the  time, 
they  are  left  to  idle  about  the  low- 
water  line  in  shallow  tide  pools,  crev- 
ices, and  easy-running,  salty  creeks. 
Only  recently  has  the  appeal  of  sea 
urchins  begun  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
of  American  oceanside  epicures. 

When  opened  and  drained  of  all  but 
their  salmon-pink  roe,  these  edible 
creatures  offer  up,  in  a  spiky  globular 
cup,  one  of  the  finest  delicacies  to 
come  from  the  sea.  Sprinkled  with  the 
juice  of  a  lime  or  a  lemon,  eaten  with  a 
silver  spoon  like  caviar,  or,  even  bet- 
ter, scooped  out  with  a  chunk  of  crusty 
French  bread,  fresh  sea-urchin  coral  is 
redolent  of  the  ocean.  It's  tempting  to 
think  it  was  always  intended  by  nature 
to  be  eaten  on  shore  or  on  deck,  as 
close  to  saltwater  as  possible.  When 
sips  of  cool,  dry  white  wine  comple- 
ment the  fare,  no  beachcombers'  pic- 
nic could  be  more  festive. 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  these  Muppet-like 
balls— mossy  green  or  blackish  pur- 
ple—would have  been  called  beach 
porcupines,  had  they  been  named  in 
America.  To  bathers  or  toddlers  run- 
ning in  the  sand  they  constitute  a  men- 
ace, for  they  cluster  by  the  score  in 
their  sodden  hiding  places,  and  no  one 
who  has  ever  stepped  on  one  with  a 
bare  foot  is  likely  to  forget  the  sting  of 
its  sharp  spines. 

It  may  be  equally  surprising  to  wan- 
derers along  sandy  shores  that  the  sea 
urchin  is  a  relative  of  the  starfish,  an 
affinity  that  is  hidden  until  the  prickly 
urchin  is  turned  over.  Its  name  derives 
from  the  old  English  word  for  spiny 
hedgehog,  but  it  is  the  small  creature's 
mouth— found  in  the  center  of  the  bot- 
tom side— that  is  star  shaped.  This 
small,  white  membrane  is  a  pentagon, 
a  mouth  that  is  actually  five  jaws.  Biol- 
ogists call  these  five  articulated  jaws 
that  move  toward  a  common  center 

Evan  Jones,  well-known  for  his  writ- 
ings on  American  food,  is  coauthor 
with  his  wife,  Judith,  o/The  Book  of 
Bread,  to  be  published  this  fall. 
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"Aristotle's  lantern,"  because,  they 
say,  the  shape  is  that  of  a  five-sided 
lantern  first  described  by  Aristotle. 

Once  the  shell  is  open,  the  sea 
urchin  shows  its  starfish  lineage  more 
clearly.  The  interior  of  the  globe  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  in  each  of 
which  lies  the  roe,  or  sperm  sac,  which 
curves  gracefully  toward  an  outward 
point.  Were  you  to  remove  the  gonads 
as  a  unit,  they  would  look  much  like  a 
starfish  when  laid  on  a  flat  surface.  In 
my  own  experience,  those  that  are 
most  gustatorially  satisfying  have  roe 
that  is  attractively  pink,  but  sperm 
sacs  range  in  color  from  almost  white' 
to  bright  orange,  and  all  are  edible.  It 
may  seem  a  pity  that  most  people  who 
have  encountered  the  sea  urchin- 
even  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the 
sharp  pain  of  sudden  unwary  contact- 
covet  them  for  the  comment  they 
arouse  when  they  are  included  in  sea- 
shell  collections. 

But  in  spite  of  their  forbidding 
shells,  sea  urchins  (or  sea  eggs,  as  they 
are  also  called)  were  discovered  as  a 
gastronomic  delight  in  the  dim  past- 
even  before  they  were  served,  as  the 
Greek  myth  tells  us,  at  the  wedding  of 
Hebe,  the  daughter  of  Zeus.  For  mod- 
ern-day Greeks,  they  continue  to  be  a 
favorite  seaside  treat.  Only  a  year  or 
so  ago,  on  the  quay  at  Rethymnon, 
Crete,  my  wife  and  I  bought  a  half-doz- 
en from  the  basket  of  a  peddler,  who 
opened  them  with  a  stubby  knife;  and 


not  long  afterward,  while  dining  beside 
the  nearby  Chania  harbor,  we  found 
them  in  a  murky  Greek  sauce  that 
accompanied  a  garlic-sweet  yogurt- 
and-octopus  salad.  The  tiny  mouthfuls 
from  the  fish  peddler  had  it  all  over  the 
restaurant  rendition. 

From  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Pacific— in  much  of 
the  coastal  world,  in  fact— devotees  of 
sea  urchins  like  them  best  in  their 
freshly  opened,  uncooked  state.  On 
seagirt  Scottish  islands  a  couple  of 
centuries  back,  the  crofters  sometimes 
used  sea-urchin  coral  in  place  of  butter 
on  their  bread ;  and  in  Tokyo  during  the 
American  occupation,  an  early  sign  of 
the  blending  of  cultures  was  a  canap^ 
spread  consisting  of  silky  Yankee 
cream  cheese  laced  with  pickled  sea- 
urchin  roe. 

In  this  country,  I  can  easily  satisfy 
my  taste  for  this  ocean  delicacy  in  any 
of  Manhattan's  numerous  Japanese 
restaurants.  In  these  hostelries,  urchin 
roe  is  served  like  fresh  caviar,  in  a 
pretty  sashimi  bowl  with  minute 
shreds  of  dark  seaweed  crossed  on 
top.  Most  of  the  supply  in  New  York 
comes  from  Maine  and  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy.  For  Japan  itself,  where  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  scuba  divers  in 
British  Columbia  collect  the  prickly 
crustaceans  in  fairly  deep  Pacific 
coastal  waters.  The  roe  is  then  shipped 
to  Tokyo  by  air  freight. 

At  home,  whenever  sea  urchins  are 
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readily  available  from  specialty  fish 
markets,  I  prefer  to  serve  them  simply, 
a  few  to  a  plate,  like  oysters,  as  a  first 
course.  They  weren't  served  that  way, 
I  must  admit,  the  first  time  I  had  them 
in  Guadeloupe  some  years  ago.  On  a 
visit  to  the  village  of  St.  Francois,  I 
found  myself  one  sunny  day  at  Chez 
Hortense,  a  Creole  eating  place 
through  whose  windowless,  open 
walls  there  occasionally  wafted  a  Lee- 
ward Islands  breeze.  As  both  cook  and 
proprietor,  the  attractive,  dark- 
skinned  Hortense  opened  les  oursins 
with  a  fast  turn  of  a  sharp  blade  around 
each  pincushion  shell.  By  lifting  one 
half  of  the  sphere  away,  she  exposed 
the  five-branched  ovaries,  then  shook 
out  the  viscera.  For  those  of  her  cus- 
tomers who  preferred  sea  urchins 
cooked,  she  said,  she  served  them 
with  lemon  juice  after  they  had  been 
grilled  in  their  shells  on  a  wood  fire.  Or 
she  might  make  a  canape  by  sauteing 
onion,  garlic,  and  parsley  and  adding 
the  roe  before  putting  the  delicious 
concoction  on  croutons  fried  in  butter. 

The  reputation  of  Chez  Hortense, 
though,  was  based  primarily  on  the 
concoction  known  in  the  Antilles  as 
blaffe.  This  island  seafood  casserole, 
she  told  me,  is  made  one  way  in  Marti- 
nique, another  in  Aruba,  but  no  matter 
where,  it  is  always  as  distinctive  as  the 
cook  standing  over  the  pot. 

The  dish  I  watched  her  prepare 
began  when  she  marinated  the  roe  of  at 
least  four  dozen  urchins  in  the  juice  of 
numerous  lemons  seasoned  with  hot 
pepper  and  garlic.  She  mixed  lightly 
saut6ed  minced  onions  with  a  bit  of 
garlic  and  chunks  of  ripe  tomatoes  in  a 
casserole,  adding  Caribbean  spices 
and  some  broth.  She  then  stirred  the 
marinated  roe  into  the  liquid,  now 
somewhat  reduced,  and  let  it  simmer  a 
few  minutes  before  dishing  it  up. 
Served  with  a  rich  riz  aromatis4,  it  was 
remarkable,  and  I  still  remember  my 
surprise  that  the  taste  of  the  roe  hadn't 
been  done  in  by  the  spicy  accents. 

Blaffe  should  not  be  confused  with 
oursinado,  that  creamy  seafood  dish 
served  along  the  Cote  d'Azur.  One 
Christmas  season  at  an  auberge  in 
Plascassier  called  La  Maillane,  ths 
patronne  brought  out  a  bushel  of  nee 
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die-covered  spheres  and  asked  if  we 
would  like  some  for  dinner.  Moments 
later,  at  our  table  before  a  crackling 
fire,  she  set  down  two  deep  platters. 
One  was  laden  with  slices  of  poached 
sea  bass,  whitefish,  and  bream,  and 
the  other,  with  sliced  French  bread 
inundated  by  a  glowing  sauce  conjured 
out  of  fish  stock,  butter,  egg  yolks,  and 
the  gonads  of  several  dozen  sea 
urchins.  Our  hostess  slipped  pieces  of 
fish  onto  our  plates  along  with  a  bread 
slice  and  an  abundance  of  the  oursi- 
nado sauce. 

In  France,  souffl6s  of  oursins  are 
not  uncommon,  and  puree  d'oursins, 
after  all,  is  well-known  as  a  filling  for 
vol-au-vent,  or  as  a  spread  for  ron- 
delles  of  fried  bread  to  be  served  as 
amuse-gueules.  Boiled  like  an  ordi- 
nary egg,  sea-urchin  roe  may  also  be 
sieved  and  mixed  with  mayonnaise. 

All  this  gilding  the  lily,  so  to  speak, 
may  have  originated  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian era,  when,  reports  have  it,  a  noto- 
rious Roman  praetor  feted  a  priest  of 
Mars  at  a  supper  that  began  with  sea 
urchins  garnished  with  a  parsley,  mint, 
and  fermented-honey  sauce.  At  the 
fabled  Trimalchio's  feast,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  chef  saw  to  it  that  oceanic  por- 
cupines were  represented  by  quinces 
covered  with  thorns. 

Modern  Ital-  :it  least  as  fond 

of  sea  urchins,         -y  consume  them 


avidly,  mostly 
of  foam-cappe . 


,m  sight  and  sound 
.ves.  It's  said  that  of 


all  of  Italy's  shores,  there  is  no  better 
spot  to  fish  for  them  than  among  the 
foundation  rocks  of  Stromboiicchio. 
the  tiny  Sicilian  islet  next  to  the  volca- 
no of  Stromboli.  On  our  own  West 
Coast,  generations  have  passed  since 
Italian  immigrants  established  their 
claims  to  the  purple  urchins,  sold  like 
oysters  on  the  half-shell  at  Fisher- 
man's Wharf;  and  as  a  result  the  San 
Francisco  supply  is  limited  enough  to 
require  orders  in  advance. 

Going  after  your  own  may  be  more 
fun  than  dealing  with  harried  fish- 
mongers. On  the  beach  all  you  need  is 
a  basket,  gardener's  gloves,  a  ktiife  for 
opening  the  shells,  and  a  tide-washed 
cove.  Or  you  can  make  the  search  for 
sea  urchins  a  fitting  end  to  hours  of 
snorkeling.  In  A  Book  of  MiJiJIc  Easi- 
ern  Food,  Claudia  Roden  canuircs  the 
essence  of  the  sport  near  Alexandria: 
"It  is  a  pleasure."  she  writes,  "to 
swim  out  to  the  rocks,  dive  into  the 
sea,  and  discover  hosts  of  dark  purple 
and  black,  spiky,  jewel-like  balls  cling- 
ing fast  to  the  rocks."  Moreover,  she 
continues,  it  is  "a  triumph  to  wrench 
them  away,  and  a  delight  to  cut  a  piece 
off  the  top.  squeeze  a  little  lemon  over 
the  soft,  salmon-colored  flesh,  scoop  it 
out  with  some  bread,  and  savor  the 
subtle  iodized  taste,  lulled  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  sea."  It's  a  scene  that 
lakes  one  back  in  time— perhaps  to  one 
of  the  earliest  luxurious  al  fresco  meals 
beside  the  pounding  ocean. 
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ANTIQUE  DEALER 


FURNITURE 
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SILVER 

CHANDELIERS 
PORCELAIN 
BRONZES 


featuring 

ORIENTAL  ART 

nental      Large  A  Varied  Selection 

PAINTINGS 
CLOCKS 
ART  GLASS 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


DOROTHY  DOUGHTY  &  BOEHM  BIRDS 
&  MUCH,  MUCH  MORE  ALL  AT 

DoRPOse 
Gallepies 

751  N.  WELLS   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
312/337-4052     MON.-SAT.  10-5 
WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

We  are  interested  in  purchasing  worthwhile  ART  of  all  periods. 

VISA  &  MASTER  CHARGE 


41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  PL  3-2166 


Everyone  profits  when  we 
find  adaptive  uses  for  our  fine  his- 
toric buildings  which  are  sound  and 
usable.  Unique  business  quarters 
can  be  found  at  bargain  prices.  Res- 
toration and  rejuvenation  provide 
employment  for  the  construction 
industry.  And  historic  landmarks 
are  retained  in  their  communities. 
Historic  preservation  makes  good 
business  sense. 

For  more  information  on 
historic  preservation,  write  Mem- 
bership Department,  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  740  Jackson 
Place,  XW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

HistoHc  Preservation 
makes  cents. 


PROFILES  IN  AMERICAN  ART 

m  cofdctffrs  cc^tioiv 

Sergei  Bongart  Bob  Kuhn 

George  Carlson  Conrad  Schwiering 

John  Clymer  Eric  Sloane 

Edward  Fraughton  John  Stobart 

Glenna  Goodacre  Donald  league 

Wilson  Hurley  William  Whitaker 

PROFILES  IN  AMERICAN  ART,  the  award 
winning  television  series,  is  now  available  in 
a  beautiful  collector's  edition  for  exclusive 
enjoyment  and  study  in  your  own  home. 

The  twelve  films  are  recorded  on  individual 
laser-read  video  discs  with  stereophonic 
sound.  A  complimentary  video  player  ac- 
companies each  set.  Twelve  companion 
leather  bound  volumes,  numbered  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  artists,  com- 
pletes this  distinctive  audio  visual  addition 
to  your  personal  art  library. 

Limited  to  100  sets,  this  unique  art  experi- 
ence is  a  joy  to  own,  an  investment  to 
treasure,  and  a  prestigious  gift  for  the 
discriminating  collector. 

^  cofddors  eJitunu  is  available  for 

viewing  at: 

Carson  Gallery  Stremmol  Ciallorics,  I  id. 

730  17th  Street  1400  S.  Vir^inui  SlrciM 

Denver,  CO  80202  Reno,  NV  imol 

(303)  573-5938  (702)  786-0558 

Fenn  Galleries  Ltd.  Trailside  Galleries 

1075  Paseo  de  Peralta  P^^-  Box  1 149 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87501  lackson,  WY  8<()0I 

(50.5)982-4631  (U)7)7n-nm> 
Trailside  Cialieries 
7330  Scottsdale  Mall 
Scottsdale,  A/  85251 
(602)  945-7751 
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WINE 


GRAVEL  ROAD  TO  GREATNESS 

ANTHONY  DIAS  BLUE 


To  describe  a  fine  California  wine 
these  days— and  the  products  of  Stony 
Hill  are  just  that— one  needs  to  provide 
some  context.  It  seems  as  if  a  clever 
little  winery  is  lurking  behind  every 
tree  in  Napa  County  now.  The  area  is 
overrun  with  small  "premium"  estab- 
lishments, each  one  vying  for  its  place 
in  the  consuming  public's  conscious- 
ness, each  one  striving  to  become  the 
next  "hot"  boutique  winery. 

Altogether,  about  130  wineries  dot 
Napa's  hills  and  valleys.  Some— such 
as  Christian  Brothers  and  Charles 
Krug— are  large,  big-volume  opera- 
tions that  produce  well-made  but 
essentially  simple  wines  that  sell  for 
low  to  moderate  prices.  Others  are 
medium-sized  estates,  such  as  Robert 
Mondavi,  Louis  Martini,  Beaulieu, 
Beringer,  and  Sterling,  which  make  a 
large  variety  of  top-quality  wines  that 
sell  at  moderate  to  high  prices.  But 
most  are  small,  personal  wineries,  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  40,000  cases  or  as 
little  as  a  few  hundred  cases  of  careful- 
ly made  and  usually  expensive  wines. 
But  as  many  a  consumer  has  discov- 
ered, smallness  and  even  great  care  do 
not  guarantee  an  excellent  product. 

In  fact,  big  wineries,  such  as  Charles 
Krug,  often  make  very  good  wines; 
medium-sized  wineries,  like  Beringer, 
often  make  superb  wines;  and  the  tiny 
boutiques  frequently  make  wines  that 
can  be  described  most  charitably  only 
as  flawed.  Nevertheless,  both  wine- 
makers  and  consumers  have  become 
infatuated  with  the  idea  that  a  small 
winery  at  which  much  of  the  vineyard 
tending  and  wine  making  is  done  by 
hand  is  where  they  can  find  excellent 
wines.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that 
there  are  factors  necessary  beyond 
smallness,  beyond  a  good,  well-run 
vineyard  and  intelligent  and  attentive 
wine  making,  beyond  money,  and 
even— very  important— beyond  luck. 
Those  factors  are  less  tangible,  but 
they  seem  to  be  essential  in  the  cre- 
ation of  great  wine.  All  of  these  condi- 
tions are  evident  in  the  Napa  Valley's 
most  celebrated  and  most  imitated 
winery.  Stony  Hill. 

Anthony  Dias  Blue  is  a  nationally  syn- 
dicated wine  columnist. 
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Stony  Hill  is  well  off  Route  29, 
Napa's  main  road,  next  to  which  most 
of  the  large  commercial  wineries  are 
conveniently  situated.  It  is  a  study  in 
contrast  with  those  establishments. 
Most  tourists  who  visit  the  valley  stop 
at  these  for  a  one-hour  guided  tour,  in 
which  they  can  admire  the  gigantic 
German  bladder  presses  built  to  ac- 
commodate vast  quantities  of  grapes 
at  a  time,  the  high-speed  centrifuges 
that  strip  all  solids  from  the  new  wines, 
the  miles  of  thick  rubber  tubing  used  to 
move  large  volumes  of  wine  from  tank 
to  tank,  and  the  row  upon  row  of 
gleaming  stainless-steel  tanks  en- 
closed in  refrigerated  jackets  to  cool 
the  wines  inside.  Then  they  can  buy 
souvenirs  bearing  the  winery's  logo- 
type: T-shirts,  glasses,  corkscrews, 
cookbooks— and  as  much  wine  as  they 
want  to  carry  home. 

To  get  to  Stony  Hill  you  must  leave 
Route  29  and  follow  a  one-lane  gravel 
road,  announced  by  a  "Private  Prop- 
erty, No  Trespassing"  sign.  Ascend- 
ing steeply  through  carefully  tended 
vineyards  set  on  terraces  etched  deep 
into  the  hillsides,  the  track  curls  up  the 
flank  of  craggy  Spring  Mountain.  Here 
a  small,  hand-painted  sign  states: 
"Stony  Hill  Vineyard,  Visitors  by 
Appointment  Only."  The  winery  itself 


Grapes  grow  on  a  terraced  hillside  at 
Stony  Hill  in  Napa  Valley. 

is  a  small  building  with  a  corrugated 
metal  roof.  Outside,  a  small  crushing 
machine  sits  on  a  concrete  block. 
Inside  are  three  levels  of  oak  bairels 
across  from  two  oak  storage  tanks. 
There  are  no  centrifuges;  the  wines  are 
clarified  with  bentonite,  a  clay  sub- 
stance that,  like  egg  whites  in  broth, 
draws  out  impurities. 

In  essence,  the  making  of  wine  is  a 
very  simple  process.  Grapes  grow  and 
ripen  in  the  sun.  When  they  reach  an 
optimum  balance  between  acidity  and 
sweetness  they  are  harvested.  Their 
juices  are  extracted  by  crushing,  and 
yeast  converts  the  sugar  to  alcohol. 
The  new  wine  is  aged  for  a  time  in  bar- 
rels and  then  bottled. 

Excellent  wine  requires  great 
grapes,  ideal,  well-drained  soil,  a 
favorable  climate,  good  vineyard  man- 
agement, and  skillful  and  careful  wine 
making.  At  Stony  Hill  all  of  these  con- 
ditions are  met,  and  more. 

The  proprietor  of  the  winery  is  Elea- 
nor McCrca,  who  has  the  lively  eyes, 
sharp  mind,  and  energetic  bearing  of 
women  half  her  age.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Fred,  bought  the  property  in 
1943.  "We  just  loved  this  valley," 

CONNOISSKUR 


Mrs.  McCrea  recalls  with  pleasure . 

The  McCreas  began  slowly,  careful- 
ly cultivating  five  acres  at  a  time.  They 
sought  the  advice  of  the  viticulture 
experts  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Davis,  which  was  the  country's  top- 
ranking  department  of  viticulture  and 
enology,  and  were  told  that  the  Char- 
donnay,  the  great  white  grape  of  Bur- 
gundy, might  grow  successfully  on 
their  well-drained  hillside.  Fred 
McCrea  bought  Chardonnay  cuttings 
from  California  wine  pioneers  the 
Wente  brothers,  whose  commercial 
vineyards  were  among  the  few  that 
grew  them  at  that  time.  (In  1960,  there 
were  only  295  acres  of  Chardonnay 
grapes  in  the  whole  state,  as  opposed 
to  16,000  acres  under  cultivation 
today.)  Along  with  the  Chardonnay  he 
planted  two  other  white-wine  variet- 
ies, the  spicy  and  earthy  Gewiirztrami- 
ner,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  the  deli- 
cate white  Riesling,  originally  from 
Germany.  The  McCreas  also  planted  a 
small  plot  of  Semillon,  a  native  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  here  is  dried  into  raisins 
in  the  September  sun  and  made  into  a 
sweet  wine. 

"In  1951  we  made  our  first  wine," 
Eleanor  McCrea  remembers.  "We 
made  two  barrels  and  threw  most  of  it 
away.  It's  an  advantage  to  start  really 
small;  the  mistakes  aren't  so  painful. 
Also,  we  built  our  winery  when  things 
were  much  cheaper." 

Stony  Hill  became  a  bonded  winery 
in  1952,  but  for  another  ten  years  the 
McCreas  continued  to  make  small 
experimental  lots.  Although  Fred 
McCrea  was  busy  as  the  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  giant 
McCann-Erickson  advertising  agency, 
he  found  time  to  fine  tune  his  viticul- 
tural  and  enological  skills.  By  1960  he 
was  good  enough  to  win  a  gold  medal 
for  Chardonnay  at  the  state  fair. 

Such  a  period  of  slow  and  careful 
growth  is  a  luxury  that  today's  new 
wineries  can  hardly  afford.  Developed 
vineyard  land  costs  as  much  as  $35,000 
an  acre,  and  to  fit  out  even  a  tiny  win- 
ery with  equipment  runs  well  over  $! 
million.  At  those  prices,  the  new  Napa 
entrepreneur  has  no  time  to  experi- 
ment. He  must  rush  his  wines  to  mar- 
ket or  be  devoured  by  interest  rates. 
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Toast  of  the  winery  Eleanor  McCrea. 


While  Fred  McCrea  was  perfecting 
his  wine-making  skills,  he  would  serve 
his  wine  to  friends.  "People  would  ask 
if  they  could  buy  some,"  Eleanor 
McCrea  recalls.  "That's  how  our  mail- 
ing list  got  started."  Today.  Stony  Hill 
sells  only  4,000  cases  of  its  wine  annu- 
ally, almost  entirely  through  its  mail- 
ing list,  and  to  get  on  it  one  must  wait 
at  least  two  years.  Each  year,  I,7(K) 
people  receive  the  winery's  printed 
offering,  and  orders  arc  filled  "first 
come,  first  served."  Anyone  who 
hasn't  placed  an  order  for  two  consec- 
utive years  is  dropped  from  the  list. 

In  1962,  the  McCreas  took  up  wine 
making  full-time,  and  Stony  Hill  be- 
came a  serious,  working  winery,  l  or 
fifteen  years  it  turned  out  wines  that 
set  the  standard  for  excellence 
throughout  California.  Then,  in  1977, 
Fred  McCrea  died,  and  the  industry 
held  its  breath,  waiting  for  Stony  Hill 
to  change  or  be  sold. 

But  nothing  changed.  Continuity  re- 
mained a  Stony  Hill  hallmark.  Carry- 
ing on  with  Fred  McCrea  s  dream  are 
his  widow  and  a  young  vintner  he 
trained  himself,  Michael  Chclini.  Fred 
McCrea  found  him  at  Sterling  Vine- 
yards in  1971.  when  he  was  an  assis- 
tant to  superstar  winemaker  Ric  For- 
man,  who  would  go  on  to  make  for 
Sterling  some  of  the  most  admired 


wines  the  Napa  Valley  produced  in  the 
early  seventies.  Mike  absorbed  every- 
thing Fred  had  to  teach  him.  Like 
McCrea.  Chelini  does  not  have  a  col- 
lege degree  in  enology  or  viticulture. 
.Although  he  has  taken  courses  here 
and  there,  essentially  he  has  learned 
his  trade  by  working  at  it. 

One  of  the  things  he  learned  about 
was  oak.  In  the  late  1950s  California 
vintners  discovered  that  one  of  the 
important  elements  in  the  making  of 
great  French  Chardonnays  uas  the 
complexity  added  to  the  wine  by  the 
oak  of  the  barrels  in  \\  hich  it  is  aged. 
For  the  right  effect  the  barrels  had  to 
be  fashioned  from  oak  trees  g^o\^n  in 
the  forests  of  France;  and  in  California 
the  rush  for  French  oak  barrels 
became  a  stampede.  The  state's  Char- 
donnays began  to  taste  more  of  wotnl 
than  of  fruit. 

Throughout  the  oak  fever,  Fred 
McCrea  adhered  to  his  own  highU 
refined  sense  of  proportion.  .•\lthi>Ui:h 
he  used  oak.  he  nc\or  alloucd  its  fla- 
vor to  intrude.  While  other  uincnes 
were  producing  macho  Chardonnays 
with  pronounced  oakiness  and  high 
alcohol  content.  Ston\  Hill  s  umc 
remained  elegant  and  iinderslatcd  In 
fact,  when  they  are  Hist  released,  the 
McCrea  Chardonnays  seem  muted 
and  simple,  but  alter  a  feu  \ears  of 
bt>ttle  age  the\  bU>ssoni,  rich  in  nuance 
and  nieticulousK  balanced 

Mike  Cheliiu  inserts  a  long  glass 
tube  into  a  barrel  of  l*>SI  Chardonnay. 
He  (Ills  a  glass  uith  the  pale  golden  li 
quid,  swills  it  anniiul  the  glass,  smits. 
and  tastes.  Although  iinmaiure.  the 
wine  already  displays  the  charactens 
tic  Stonv  Mill  st yie  — delicate  yet 
earthy,  u  illi  all  the  di\erse  elements  ol 
fruit,  aciil,  aiul  oak  in  haiinonioiis  b.il 
ance.  Like  a  good  piece  of  theater,  ii 
has  a  beginning,  a  richly  textured  mid- 
dle leading  ti>  a  climax,  and  a  snunnh 
and  neat  ileiuniement .  His  eyes  spar- 
kle with  pride.  Our  vsines  are  Fred's 
legacy,"  Mrs.  McCrea  says.  "They 
reflect  his  life  and  his  dream."  Each 
bottle  that  bears  the  Stony  Hill  label 
holds  a  piece  of  that  dream  Fred 
McCrea's  educated  palate,  his  sense 
of  style,  and  his  heart  live  on  in  the 
brilliant,  golden  liquid. 
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"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J.  Baird,  E.  C.  Barnes,  Chas. 
Baxter,  E.  P.  Berne-Bellecour,  Maurice  Bompart,  C.  Bouter,  A.  de 
Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent 
Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J. 
Coomans,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G.  J. 
Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Dietz  Edzard,  E. 
Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  Otto  Erdman,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Harry 
Fidler,  Edouard  Frere,  Edourdo  Garrido,  H.  Goldthwaite,  F. 
Goodall,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  G.  de  Hagemann, 
Georges  Haquette,  W.  Hendriks,  J.  J.  Henner,  G.  A.  Holmes, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  Paul  Hugues,  David  James,  W.  G.  F.  Jansen, 
Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  J. 
C.  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hans  van  Meegreren,  Frans  Moormans,  M.  Moretti,  Charles  L.  L. 
Muller,  C.  M.  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J.  Passmore, 
David  Payne,  James  Peel,  F.  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee,  J.  Sanderson- 
Wells,  Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  H. 
Hughes  Stanton,  C.  Stoiloff,  J.  Thors,  W.  H.  Van  der  Nat,  E. 
Walbourne,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose  Weiss,  Maurice 
Wilks  and  Florent  Willems. 

FREDERICK  mOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  STREAM 

WILLIAM  ZANDER 


THE  LAST  POOL 
HOWARD  T.  WALDEN  2d 
CROWN  PUBLISHERS,  1972 

Vm  writing  this  in  January.  It's  been  a 
mean  winter,  subzero  cold  and  bliz- 
zards and  freezing  rain  on  top  of  them, 
so  that  the  ground— and  the  slower 
parts  of  my  favorite  trout  streams- 
seem  to  be  sealed  in  shiny  white  plas- 
tic, maybe  forever.  Hard  to  believe  life 
goes  on  under  that. 

But  faith  is  one  of  the  virtues  that 
sustain  the  fisherman,  and  during  this 
season  one  sustains  one's  faith  by  ty- 
ing Hies  and  tinkering  with  one's  gear. 
As  Howard  Walden  says,  "These 
little  jobs  justify  January,  thaw 
the  frozen  memories  of  past  Aprils 
and  give  an  impetus  to  the  next  one." 

The  Last  Pool  is  a  one-volume  revi- 
sion of  two  Walden  books  that  had 
long  been  out  of  print.  Upstream  and 
Down  and  Big  Stony  (Derrydale,  1938 
and  1940).  The  first  is  a  collection  of 
personal  essays  on  trout  fishing;  the 
second,  a  collection  of  short  stories  on 
the  same  theme.  Both  are  classics  that 
deserve  to  be  widely  known. 

Why  do  I  think  so?  Because  the 
book  tells  modern  man  how  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  is  ultimately  impor- 
tant—not just  with  nature,  which  is 
maybe  too  simple  a  solution  and  prob- 
ably an  invention  of  man  himself,  but 
with  primitive  religious  roots,  insofar 
as  religion  retains  its  connections  with 
the  nitty-gritty  of  survival. 

I  believe  that  fishing  is  one  way  of 
making  such  connections.  The  heart  of 
fishing,  however  refined  its  methods, 
is  predatory,  like  nature  itself.  The  fact 
that  Walden  insists  that  the  kill  is  the 
core  of  trout  fishing  might  bother  some 
readers,  although  some  of  the  best 
moments  in  The  Last  Pool  involve  the 
releasing  of  fish  back  to  the  waters 
from  which  they've  been  taken. 

But  no  matter  how  many  trout  an 


Each  month  the  editors  ask  an  expert 
in  some  area  of  connoisseurship  to  dis- 
cuss an  outstanding  hook  in  his  or  her 
field  of  expertise,  regardless  of  the 
book's  date  of  publication.  This  month 
we  turn  to  William  Zander,  a  poet, 
author,  teacher  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University,  and  dedicated  angler. 


angler  releases  unharmed— one  of  the 
virtues  of  fly-fishing  is  that  the  trout 
rarely  takes  an  artificial  fly  deep 
enough  to  cause  permanent  damage- 
he  is  playing  God  in  matters  of  life  and 
death.  Or,  on  a  simpler  level,  he  is 
choosing  not  to  eat  what  he  might  eat. 

A  paradox:  the  fisherman,  the  killer 
or  potential  killer,  must  love  life  pas- 
sionately if  he  is  to  be  a  sportsman. 
Sportsmanship,  says  Walden,  is  ''a 
sense  of  gladness  in  the  happiness  of  a 
life  other  than  one's  own,  including  the 
trout's,  and  a  sense  of  sorrow  in  all 
that  detracts  from  this  ideal."  It  is  not 
enough  to  "go  back  to  nature"  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  In  "Challenge  at  the 
Elbow,"  a  story  in  Big  Stony,  a  young 
man  who  has  suffered  physically  and 
emotionally  in  the  war  can't  take  this 
escape:  "He  had  been  simple  enough 
to  seek  peace  in  mere  physical  envi- 
ronment. And  now  that  he  had  found 
it,  it  was  not  enough.  It  was  a  fat, 
smug,  squatting  peace,  a  little  insolent 
in  its  safe  insulation  from  the  strug- 
gling world." 

Walden  is  excellent  in  showing  a 
child's  first  awareness  of  the  stakes 
involved.  In  the  first  essay  in  Up- 
stream and  Down,  he  describes  the 
excitement  of  catching  his  first  trout  as 
a  young  boy:  "This  was  a  full  moment, 
flooding  warm  with  victory.  But  it  held 
something  also  to  prevent  any  smug- 
ness in  triumph.  I  hadn't  foreseen  it 


but  it  was  there.  .  .  .  The  trout  seemed 
to  me  then,  in  some  voiceless  idiom  of 
thought,  a  crystallization  in  the  flesh  of 
all  the  changing  character  of  a  running 
stream:  the  suavity  of  deep  water,  the 
dusky  stillness  of  a  pool,  the  gay  aban- 
don of  a  rapid  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  over  them  all.  It  might  have 
been  born,  I  thought,  of  these  patterns 
of  nature  rather  than  the  processes  of 
eggs  and  fertilization,  as  if  some  secret 
chemistry  of  beauty  had  precipitated 
this  form  out  of  shadow  and  white  sun, 
clean  sand  and  mossy  stone,  roots  and 
the  derelict  leaves,  the  ease  of  the 
backwater  and  the  high  strife  of  the 
central  current.  Here  was  the  essence 
of  the  stream  itself,  before  the  trout 
began  to  fade  in  death,  in  its  colors  and 
clean  fair  lines,  the  immaculate  con- 
tinuity of  head  and  body,  body 
and  tail." 

Though  the  books  abound  in  the  sus- 
taining faith  of  an  angler,  both  are  ulti- 
mately elegiac— not  only  about  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  beauty  but  also  its 
destruction  in  the  modern  world.  In 
"Places"  Walden  imagines  a  stream  in 
the  Canadian  wilderness:  "Some- 
where in  that  sweep  of  geography  is  a 
stream  I  have  never  seen  and  doubt- 
less shall  never  see.  But  I  can  sense 
what  it  looks  like:  the  length  of  its 
stride  and  the  hunch  of  the  shoulders 
of  the  trout  country  that  cradles  it. 
Galleries  of  shelving  granite  and  low 
balsams  watch  the  parade  of  its  water. 
If  a  sound  is  not  a  sound  without  a 
human  ear  to  record  it  then  this  stream 
is  flowing  forever  in  a  silence.  .  .  . 
Below  the  long  white  whip  of  a  rapid  is 
the  spread  of  a  pool,  and  deep  in  its 
green  translucent  chill  are  shadows 
side  by  side  and  end  to  end,  uniformly 
pointed  as  iron  filings  to  a  magnet. 
Deep  under  the  little  surface  waves  a 
hundred  of  these  shadows  come  and 
go,  change  places  with  each  other, 
assume  shape  and  design  in  a  streak  of 
sunlight  and  then  fade  and  become  one 
with  the  dark  bottom." 

This  is  Walden's  last  pool.  At  the 
core  of  every  serious  angler,  that 
vision  is  what  ultimately  sustains  his 
faith.  Knowing  it's  gone  forever  would 
make  those  rituals  that  "justify  Jan- 
uary" justify  nothing. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


MAKING  MACHINES  THINK 


ROBIN  WEBSTER 


If  meningitis  is  not  accurately  diag- 
nosed within  forty-eight  hours,  the 
patient  may  suffer  irreversible  brain 
damage  or  die.  The  trouble  is,  doctors 
often  lack  sufficient  relevant  informa- 
tion within  that  time  and  have  to  act  on 
a  blend  of  book  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  intuition.  But  now,  fortu- 
nately, the  human  experts  (and  pa- 
tients) can  be  helped  by  machines. 

Yes,  machines.  It  is  true  that  the 
image  of  technology  persists  as  a  soul- 
less, isolated  entity,  capable  of  per- 
forming only  tremendous  mechanical 
feats  or  superhuman  calculating 
tasks— in  short,  as  the  antithesis  of  the 
subtle  skills  that  human  specialists  can 
wield  so  efficiently.  But  computers 
have  been  developed  today  to  contain 
"knowledge"  about  specific  fields  of 
human  expertise.  These  systems  can 
use  such  knowledge  to  proffer  advice, 
suggestions,  and  even  just  hunches  to 
humans  faced  with  problems.  They 
can,  for  example,  help  a  doctor  diag- 
nose meningitis  by  asking  the  doctor  a 
sequence  of  logical  questions— each 
one  dependent  on  the  doctor's  previ- 
ous answer— that  will  isolate  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Eventually 
they  may  even  enter  the  realms  of 
connoisseurship. 

"Expert  systems,"  as  these  pro- 
grams are  known,  are  the  product  of  a 
branch  of  computer  science  common- 
ly called  "artificial  intelligence." 
What  AI  means  in  practical  terms, 
says  Professor  Donald  Michie  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  "is  that  bit 
of  computer  science  that  deliberately 
sets  itself  to  represent  human  concepts 
and  to  process  human  concepts  in 
machines.  Unlike  most  other  sciences, 
AI  is  intimately  tied  to  human  nature. 
It  is  directly  relevant  to  those  people 
concerned  with  cultural  values,  hu- 
man potential,  and  expertise." 

Although  a  highly  regarded  pioneer 
in  his  field,  Michie  does  not  relish  the 
idea  of  being  seen  as  part  of  the  "com- 
puter priesthood."  Rather,  he  tries  to 
show  people  how  they  can  make  them- 
selves more  expert  so  that  they  can  use 

Robin  Webster  is  a  British  journalist 
who  frequently  writes  about  science 
and  technology. 
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the  new  systems.  The  key  for  the  time 
being  is  to  understand  that  computers 
can  be  "friendly"  machines,  respond- 
ing in  simple  written  English  to  ques- 
tions. Later  on,  "Out  of  the  work  cur- 
rently being  pursued  by  workers  in  the 
field  of  AI  will  come  the  perceptive 
computer.  This  system  will  be  able  to 
do  what  you  mean,  not  what  you  say. 
It  will  be  able  to  learn  things  your  way 
from  examples  you  give.  The  intelli- 
gent system  will  not  have  to  have 
things  spelled  out  for  it." 

Michie  (pronounced  Mickey)  appre- 
ciates the  irony  that  the  friendly  face  of 
computing  grew  out  of  development 
work  that  took  place  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  He  was  on  the  scene 
every  step  of  the  way.  "I  left  school 


Some  ten  years  ago,  Donald  Michie 
devised  Freddy  II,  a  robot  that  could 
learn  how  to  assemble  toys. 

during  the  war  with  the  idea  of  learning 
Japanese  and  being  dropped  in  Chi- 
na," he  recalls.  "But  I  turned  up  on 
the  wrong  date  for  my  Japanese 
course.  I  was  so  miserable  about  it  that 
the  interviewing  officer,  to  cheer  me 
up,  said  that  I  could  fill  in  time  with  the 
cipher  course  that  had  just  started.  I 
took  to  it  very  quickly,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  recruiting  officer  came  over  and 
said  that  he  wanted  me  to  forget  about 
learning  Japanese,  if  I  didn't  mind,  and 
would  I  report  for  work  at  Bletchley 
Park  in  Buckinghamshire." 

Much  of  what  went  on  then  at 
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Bletchley  Park  is  still  classified,  but 
being  sent  there  put  the  young  Michie 
into  the  company  of  some  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  that  time .  including  the  not- 
ed mathematicians  Alan  Turing  and  I. 
J.  Good,  and  involved  him  in  breaking 
the  Enigma  Code,  used  by  the  German 
forces  in  communication.  His  specific 
task:  the  development  of  an  early  com- 
puter called  Colossus,  also  used  in 
cracking  German  codes.  From  time  to 
time.  Michie  sought  help  from  other, 
more  senior  workers  at  Bletchley. 
most  notably  from  Turing.  "Turing 
was  preaching  AI  at  that  time, 
although  it  didn't  yet  have  that  name." 
says  Michie.  "This  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  myself  and  a  few  other  young 
people.  To  all  of  us  it  seemed  that  there 
was  no  sense  in  doing  anything  else 
when  the  war  was  over." 

Nonetheless,  after  the  war  Michie 
accepted  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  in  classics.  Two  terms 
later,  he  switched  to  medicine,  obtain- 
ing an  undergraduate  degree  in  human 
anatomy  and  physiology,  while  breed- 
ing mice  as  part  of  a  private  interest  he 
had  developed  in  genetics.  In  time,  the 
side  interest  turned  into  the  main  one. 
and  Michie  became  a  professional 
biologist.  But  he  never  lost  his  fascina- 
tion with  the  concept  of  AL 

Ten  years  later,  he  wryly  recalls.  "I 
had  this  argument  with  a  physiologist 
friend  who  said  it  was  logically  impos- 
sible for  a  machine  to  learn.  So  I  told 
him  that  instead  of  arguing  further.  I 
would  go  ahead  and  build  such  a 
machine.  And  I  did.  It  was  made  out  of 
matchboxes  and  glass  beads  and  card- 
board—an incredible  contraption— 
which  could  learn  the  game  of  tic-tac- 
toe."  By  1961.  the  matchbox-game 
machine  caught  the  attention  of  a  visit- 
ing professor  from  Stanford  Universi- 
ty in  California  who  was  looking  for 
projects  of  interest  to  the  U.S.  Navy"s 
research  department.  And  in  due 
course.  Michie  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
visiting  professorship  at  Stanford. 

"One  of  the  things  I  tried  to  do  there 
was  apply  the  principle  of  my  match- 
box machine  to  a  problem,  a  really 
hard  problem,  that  Bernard  Woodrow 
in  the  electrical-engineering  depart- 
ment was  working  on,"  explains  Mi- 
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chie.  "He  had  a  system  for  balancing  a 
pole  on  a  motor-driven  cart,  but  he 
was  try  ing  to  work  out  whether  or  not 
a  computer  program  could  be  written 
to  watch  a  human  being  balance  a  pole 
on  a  cart  and  then  try  to  develop  fts 
own  similar  strategy  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  said  it  would  be  more  interest- 
ing if  the  program  could  construct  a 
strategy  without  copying  an  already 
existing  skill,  if  it  could  be  built  entire- 
ly from  trial-and-error  experience. 
Woodrow  said  this  was  ridiculous,  so 
once  more  there  was  a  challenge." 

The  first  step.  Michie  discovered, 
was  to  design  a  program  that  would 
simulate  the  same  kind  of  rules  used  by 
human  experts  when  they  make  deci- 
sions in  their  field  of  expertise.  That  is. 
the  program  had  to  be  flexible  enough 
to  pick  from  alternative  paths  in  the 
search  for  a  conclusion— the  machine 
had  to  "think"  to  keep  the  pole  in  bal- 
ance. Michie's  program  was  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  an  expert  svstem. 
The  date:  1966. 

Next  came  the  construction  of  Fred- 
dy, a  one-armed  robot  with  a  camera 
for  an  eye  and  a  world  that  consisted  of 
a  movable  table  supporting  various 
wooden  toys  that  could  be  assembled 
and  disassembled.  Again,  the  problem 
was  to  invent  a  program  to  make  Fred- 
dy learn  from  experience.  "The  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  success  with 
Freddy  were  the  imparting  of  visual 
knowledge  by  teaching  from  exam- 
ples," says  Michie.  "The  system  was 
able  to  recognize  objects." 

The  most  recent  successor  to  Fred- 
dy is  Freddy  III,  a  much  more  sophisti- 
cated machine.  "Freddy  III  is  still  in 
the  early  stages,  but  it  will  be  used  in 
educating  people  about  computer  con- 
cepts." says  Michie.  "There  is  a  fran- 
tic need  for  new  ways  in  which  people 
can  be  taught  about  the  new  technolo- 
gies, since  the  ordinary  methods  of 
doing  this  tend  to  bring  out  people's 
phobias.  Rather  than  plunging  stu- 
dents into  the  deep  end  with  examples 
of  quadratic  equations  or  whatever, 
v.e  will  be  using  Freddy  HI  to  show 
them  how  to  solve  problems  in  a  sim- 
ple way."  For  ^  >tudents  will 
try  to  teach  F:  -  i  how  to  place 
cups,  saucers,  and  cutlery  as  table  set- 


tings. One  student  is  being  asked  an 
even  harder  problem:  devising  a  v^ay 
to  make  Freddy  recognize  differently 
shaped  chocolates.  In  either  instance, 
explains  Michie.  "It  will  be  a  case  of 
giving  students  the  system  and  saying. 
These  are  its  capabilities,  this  is  how 
you  tell  it  what  to  do."  and  then  letting 
them  get  on  with  the  task  of  leaching 
the  robot  by  example." 

Michie  divides  his  time  between 
Edinburgh,  where  he  has  set  up  an 
experimental  programming  unit  to 
deal  in  artificial  intelligence,  and  other 
commitments  ranging  from  lectures  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  teaching  computer 
science  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Almost  everything  he  does  has  some 
tie  to  his  field.  His  abiding  interest  in 
chess,  for  example,  has  led  to  his  using 
the  game  as  a  way  of  formulating  new 
ideas  about  the  nature  of  decision 
making  and  intelligence. 

Michie  predicts  that  "in  ten  to  twen- 
ty years  from  now  there  uill  he  a  mar- 
ket for  two  kinds  of  system.  One  will 
contain  a  'chunk'  of  specially  built 
expertise— maybe  this  kind  of  thing 
would  be  used  by  a  compans  to  do  cus- 
tomized accounting,  or  something  like 
that.  The  other  kind  of  system  is  one  to 
which  you  will  be  able  to  impart  your 
own  expertise;  I  think  it  is  this  second 
system  \Nhich  is  going  to  be  more 
important  in  terms  of  human  morale. 
The  ability  to  teach  a  machine  will  be  a 
very  augmenting  experience  " 

Does  that  moan  that  machmcs  can 
become  connoisseurs  '  Michic  docs 
not  doubt  it.  "With  the  expert  system 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  kind  of 
preservation  of  histor\  .  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal immortality.  Imagmc  bemg  able 
to  put  your  expertise  about  Ming  vases 
or  about  art  forgeries  onto  an  expert 
system.  And  as  expert  system  tech- 
niques get  more  subtle  and  responsive, 
it  will  he  much  easier  to  capture  the 
mental  profile  of  great  practitioners. 
Just  as  we  keep  Arthur  Rubinstein's 
performances  on  records,  it  should  be 
possible  to  '  n  a  record  of  the 
very  skilled'  of  great  individu- 

als." There  is  nothing  unrealistic 
about  the  process,  continues  the  pro- 
fessor. He  has  himself  shown  that  the 
process  has  already  started. 
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A  fine  GEORGE  II  COFFEE  POT 
with  rococo  decoration.  Made  in 
London  in  the  year  1 743  by 
JAMES  GOULD  who  worked  at 
the  Golden  Bottle  in  Avy  Mary 
Lane.  Height  9".  Weight  30.5ozs. 

The  illustration  above  shows  the 
unusual  chased  cover  depicting  a 
SATYR'S  Head. 

The  Coffee  Pot  was  probably 
made  for  Sir  Robert  Adair,  born  in 
1659,  who  raised  a  regiment  of 
foot  for  William  III.  He  married 
four  times,  and  at  his  death  in 
1 745,  was  succeeded  by  the  son 
of  his  first  wife  Penelope, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Colville. 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


SLSHKUESa 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON  WC1  AT  LY  TEL  01-4052712  NEWYORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK  10022TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
Member  of  me  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers '  Association  of  America 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YESl 

Please  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion to  Connoisseur  One 
year  for  only  $19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me  


initial  here 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publisher's 
Acceptance. 


name_ 


please  print 


Address. 


Cit>. 


State- 


.Zip_ 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
6  to  12  weeks.  Look  for  it! 
Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines, A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Abo\e  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  All  other  countries  add  $10  per  year, 
pa\nient  must  accompany  order.) 

W9CO 


riatm-. 


Address. 


City_ 


St.itc. 


.Zip- 


YOUR  MEW  ADDRESS 


name. 


Addicss- 


City_ 


State. 


-Zip- 


Mail  this  form  to: 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CHANGING 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move,  please 
let  us  know  at  least  eight  weeks 
before  changing  your  address  by 
calling  Toll  Free  800/247-5470. 
State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress exactly  as  shown  on  the  label. 


Thomas  Hoving  reveals  the  story 
behind  the  search  for  one  of  the 
greatest   

t  _ 

]<iNQ  OF  rbe 

CONI^esSORS 


treasures  of 
the 

medieval 
world. 


'His  account  of  the  chase 
through  the  clandestine 
world  of  international 
art  dealing ...  is  written 
with  the  suspense  and 
panache  of  a  spy 
thriller.' 

Bevis  Hillier,  The  Times 


Hamish  Hamilton 
£9.95  (UK  only) 


Robin  Kennedy 

Fine  Japanese  Prints 


Prints  and  collections 
purchased  for  cash. 
Valuations  for  probate, 

insurance  etc. 
(juidance  on  restoration, 
Advice  and  purchase 
on  customers'  behalf 
at  auctions 
world-wide. 


Catalogue  on 
request  £3. 


(iravs  Mews  1-7  Da  vies  Mews  London  W I 
rclc?ph<)iic  01-408  1238  (Private  01-940  3281) 
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Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  W ater colour s ,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wih  5Pe 
Tel:  01 -486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiY  oar 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  Culleus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures^fine 
period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  glass,  objets 
d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiY  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swiA  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings,  English 

Paintings  and  Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Prints. 

Covent  Garden  Gallery 

20  Russell  Street  {by  the  Royal  Opera  House), 
London  WC2 
Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British  w  ater  colour s , 
drawings,  pastels  and  oil  paintings 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys.  Also 
"Americana".  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily  10-6, 
Saturdays  1(>-4 


Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in 
Turkoman  Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son  Ltd., 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and  early  19th 
century  English  furniture ,  carved  wood  and 
marble  chimneypieces,  garden  ornaments  and 
figures.  Antique  oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied 
and  fixed. 

Ebury  Gallery 

89  Ebury  Street,  London  swiw  9QU 
Tel:  01-730  3341/7806 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Prints  by 
contemporary  British  Artists. 
Daily  10-6,  Saturday  10-1. 

ENZO  APICELLA,  MARTIN  BATTERSBY,  IAN 
DAVID  BAKER,  DUGGIE  FIELDS,  ADRIAN  GEORGE, 
CHRISTOPHER  HOBBS. 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia,  London 

SWIX  8jL 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel.  01-499  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th 
and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 
17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 
jewellery.  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 

Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  WIY  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques:  18th  century  enamels,  treen, 
papier  mache,  tole  and  objects  of  vertu.  Halcyon 
Days  also  specialize  in  fine  modern  enamels; 
twelve  years  ago  they  revived  the  crafi  in  Bilston, 
the  traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art 


W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd, 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  NWi  8an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  fiimiture,  cl 
and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and 
restorations 


Hi 


4' 


Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 
English  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  an 
drawings.  Italian  baroque  and  roccoco  pains 
French  19th  century  paintings  and  drawin^i 


Am  ! 


Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 
London  swi 
Tel.  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  inm  1 
bronze  and  terracotta 


Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiY  2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 
Antique  and  Modem  Jewellery  and  Silver, 
Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells  fiom  173' 


Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 


ISI 


Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  s 
Tel:  01-930  3709 
Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flf. 
Old  Master  Paintings 


I' 


S.&  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520  I 
Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century  Fumit^ 
Restoration  and  valuation 


Simon  Kaye  Ltd 

11  Albemarle  Street, 
London  W1X3HF 
Tel:  01^93  7658 
and  in  New  York 

1.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  (212)  759-6900 


R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 
Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  arid 
Armour 


I 
pit 


I 


ic  p.  Manheim 
Manheim)  Ltd. 

er  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 
wi 

723  6595 

Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

yo.m. 

h  B.A.D.A.  Specialists  in  fine 

SH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
u    and  Enamels 

I  rough  Fine  Art  (London)  Ltd. 

Jfiarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 

1629  5161  Telex:  266259 
nessionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
■u  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and 
'iphs  by  leading  20th  century  Artists 

dies 
■ntings 

TStreet,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
1  930  8665 

•  hours:  Monday-Friday, 
ari.  to  5.30  p.m. 

(ys 11.00-1.00. 

r,  It  19th  century  Paintings 

i  litchell  &  Son 

rf  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
1493  7567 

fffsters,  French  19th  century  and  specialists 
'ifr  paintings . 

I  ap  House  of  London 

-  champ  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

SW3  INY 

589  9821  and  4325 

•  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and  Globes 

I I  Morris  &  Company 

Street,  St.  James's, 
SWIY  6au 
0-93O  2825 

i  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th 
y  19th  centuries 

I  iTian 

Street,  St.  James's, 
SWIY  6ab 
839  2606 
n55  70 

/  to  Friday  9. 30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
ster  paintings ,  19th  century  French 
s,  drawings  and  watercolours. 
Holland  and  New  York.  See  also 
m  &  Brod,  New  York. 

|R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

!e  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
DJ 
.-930  3353 

sts  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

\fs  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations. 

IHarrogate 

Y  &  Payne  Ltd. 

r  Street, 

es's,  London  swiY  6qb 
(-930-4221 

iiglish  paintings,  watercolours  and 
tngs. 


Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 
and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 
c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 
590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 
Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (214)  651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  fitmiture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality, 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 
throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durv^ards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 
Essex  cm8  3HB 
Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  AUaman, 

Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  76-33-^4  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  ypp 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

The  Rowley  Gallery  Ltd. 

115  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8  7LN 
Tel:  01-727  6495 

Picture  framing  and  restoration ,  frame  repairs,  fan 
cases,  display  cases,  mirrors  and  screens,  black 
glass  mounts.  No  job  is  too  small  for  us  and  we 
like  a  challenge! 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Print 

S.J.  Shrubsole  Ltd. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 

Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old  Sheffield 

Plate  for  the  discerning  collector. 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 

London swi 

Tel:  01-930  7888 

Cables:  Spink  London  w  i 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South  East 

Asian  and  Persian  and  Istamir  Art;  /-.fy/ti/i 

Pictures;  Silver  and  Jew^''-  'rh'^and 

19th  century  Glass 


Suir  &  Company 

120  .Mount  Street,  London  wiY  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:  59  E.  59th  Street. 

New  York.  NY  l(J(j22and 

in  Los  Angeles.  California 

Fine  18lh  Century  English  Furniture,  Works  of 

Art,  and  Chinese  Export  Porcelain. 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street.  London  swi 
Tel:  01 -839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  £jr/y  1 9ih 
Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

Johnny  Van  Haeften 

13  DukeStrcct,  St. James's, 
London  sw  I  y6db 
Tel:  01-9303062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2.\  IQS 
Tel:  01-2423248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 
throughout  the  world 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-2353155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 
Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 
Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintingi  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street.  London  wix  3LB 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 
from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams 

34  Abingdon  Ro.ul,  Kensington. 
London  w8  6 as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  .uiswcrin^  ni.ii  hinc. 
Correspondence  only,  Stoik  Icmporarily  in  store. 
Fine  Regeniy  furniture,  Works  of  Art, 

\'aluations 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street.  St.  J.>incs's.  London  swi 
Tel:  01 -930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Enamels,  Collectors'  pieces  of 
Museum  quality 

Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours , 
sculpture,  19th  and  20th  century  ceramics  and 
photography 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RLSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY  10022 
Tel:  2I2-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes.  Faberge.  jewels,  icons.  I8ih  Century 
French  furniture  and  decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gar\  Spratt 

Box'  13.  San  Anselmo.  CA  94960 
Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and  Painting. 
Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newburv  Street.  Boston.  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90036 
Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner,  numismatic 
book  publishers  and  retail  coin  firm. 


MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadwav.  New  York.  NY  10003 
Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX  Century 
furniture,  paintings  and  objets  d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art.  including 
porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and 
sculptures  dating  from  .WOO  BC  to  the  early  I9th 
century. 

DIDIER  AARON.  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street. 

New  York.  NY  10021 

Tel:  :i2-'^88  5248 

Telex:  238934  Diron 

Furniture.  An  Objects.  Paintings 

DIDIER  AARON,  LTD. 

9002  Melrose  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles.  C A  90069 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  SacAramento  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  941 18 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
furniture  and  furnishings 
Mon-Sut.  10  a.m. 15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGI  E  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street. 

San  Francisco.  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  Ifith  Century  French  &  Italian  Furniture  di 
Oriental  Art. 


(;EM  ANTIQUES 
1088  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY  1(K)28 
Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique  &  modern). 
An  pottery  &  porcelain  (American  &  European) 
from  the  late  I9ih  <6  early  20ih  Century. 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  Fasi  l)c  la  Guerra. 
Santa  Barbara.  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
I  inr  furniture. 


(  ()N.STAN(  E  H.  IK  RS  I  AM  IQl'ES 

1 1922  San  Viccnic  Blvd.. 
I. OS  Angeles.  (  A  '^K)49 
Id;  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture. 


HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179.  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona.  AZ  86336 
Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art  .  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 


HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadwav  (below  13th  St.) 
New  York,  NY  10003 
Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also 
Chinese  Export)  and  Accessories, 


JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 
Collegeville.  PA  19426 
Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains,  18th  and  Early  19th 
Centuries. 


KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills.  CA  90210 
Tel:  213-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  more 
than  60  years. 


KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

I8ih.  19th  and  20th  Century  American  .Art. 


KING-THOMASSON  INC 

1213  12  Berthea.  Houston.  TX  77006 
Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century  oak  furniture 
and  18th-century  country  furnitioe. 


LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada.  Box  1924 
La  Jolla.  CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in  South  Laiolla 
Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture,  prints  and 

decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and  by 

appointment. 


MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 


NEW  HOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York.  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters.  Seventeenth.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  English  and  European 

Paintings.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 

A  merican  Paintings . 


NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Clallery.  London 
Noortman.  London 


OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 

International  Fine  Art  Consiillanls  &  Appraisers. 

18  West  I'ulnam  Ave. 
(irccnv^ich.  Connecticut  (16830 
lei:  20V629  102^ 

Appraisint;  by  i>role\sioiuds  for  Insurant  e. 
Estates.  Donations,  l:\perient  ed  tulvit  e  on  bu\mu 
and  selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art  works. 


IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)  CHRISANT  (Infl) 
I8th  century  English  furniture  and  Chinese  Export 
porcelain. 


GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street. 

New  York.  NY  10022 

Tel:  2I2-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese,  Japanese. 

TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffanv  Specialists) 
Box  I0'52 

Great  Neck.  NY  11023 
Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany  Treasures,  an 
offering  of  the  finest  quality,  rare  and  guaranteed 
authentic  Tiffany  Collectahles.  Dealers  and 
Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

811  Montgomery  Street. 
San  Francisco.  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 

77//!,  18th  and  early  19th-century  furniture  and 
decorations:  English.  French,  Continental  and 
Oriental,  including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX  ROSENBERG 
GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture  by  Contemporary 
American  and  European  masters  and  young, 
emerging  artists. 

W  AKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street. 
Shelbvville.  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and 
19th  Ccntuiy  English  antique  furnitioe. 
porcelains,  painting  accessories,  and  specialising 
in  Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  74 
page  catalogue  S5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis.  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English.  Queen  .Anne.  Chippendale,  and 
Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old  Sheffield  and  other 
appropriate  accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

W ILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Can  von  Road.  Sante  Fe.  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of  quality  18th- 
centiay  English  furniture  available  in  the 
American  West. 

WINFIELD  W INSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square.  San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 
Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  I7ili  and  I8ih  century  English,  European  and 
Oriental  furniture  and  works  of  art. 

HARR^  WINSTON.  INC. 

718  Filth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-24S  2(M)() 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
precious  stones  and  jewelry . 

Rl(  HARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

lO'W  S  Coasl  Highway 

I  agiuia  Hcach.  (  A 

6(1  nimules  from  l.os  Angeles 

li-l  7l4-4<>4  SS2(,/4'M-W)67 

Iliree  stores  ol  15th  to  IHih  C  t  iilurv.  lotcM  qutdilv 
famil\  business  established  194(1. 
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Iancill  interiors  & 

rt  TRACTS* 

$  ussex,  Bumside  Road, 
1  raigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 
-639  1893 

1^  iM  personalised  interior  design  of 
:.'  and  commercial  premises  offering  a 
:e  of  the  finest  international  fabrics  and 


interior  design  8c  decoration  5 


i  D  ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 

V  ,  ND.,* 

,rlwood  Street,  London,  SWl. 
;  -828  3656 
'■.od  decor  and  interior  design,  London, 
:nd  abroad.  Also  specialist  china,  glass 
-.el  restoration. 

I  LEY  INTERIORS  LTD* 

.  ^  New  Bond  Street, 
n  WIYOAR 
-629  2608 
riors  of  the  highest  quality.  Residential, 
:j/  and  overseas  projects. 

L  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD., 

est  Halkin  Street,  London  SWl  8JL 
-235  3735/3756 
miitonal  designers  offering  complete  service 
mructural  alterations,  specialist  joinery  and 
k  ion  and Jumishing. 


■ 


SCHARD  FURNISHING  LTD., 

oane  Street, 
)n  SW1X9QL. 
1-235  6612 

r  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in  fine 
re  and  objects.  Nurith  Lowe  antiques  at 
\ards,  offering  unusual  antique  gifts . 

PH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
* 

atton  Street,  Mayfair, 
3n  W1X5FD. 
1-629  9903 

lel  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA.  (Hons.), 
D, 

Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD,  IDDA. 
75  experienced  in  domestic  interiors  to  a 
ecorative  standard  as  far  afield  as 
lasia  and  the  Middle  East. 

N  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

nnaught  Street,  London  W2 
il-262  8209 

N  BYROM  DESIGN  INC., 

\  Corcoran  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
20009,  U.S.A. 
202)  462  5548 

alists  in  interior  designs  for  both  residential 
mmercial  property. 

:OR  FRANCE  LTD.,* 

Ibert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
)l-589  8406 

).  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 
res,fiimishings,  decoration  and  design, 
ts,  curtains,  plumbing,  paintingjrom 
en  to  Attic.  From  Jeddah  to  Jedburgh,  we 
io  it  from  planning  to  completion. 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD., 

Ill  Power  Road, 

London,  W4  5PY 

Tel:  01-995  4753 

Telex:  8814385  FRALND  G 

International  interior  design,  decoration, 

refurbishment  and  restoration  of  period  buildings, 

chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury  apartments. 

GLYNN  INTERIORS,* 

92  King  Street.  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and  furnishers  serving  the 
Sorth  West.  Own  workshops.  Luxury  domestic 
and  prestige  office  work.  Interior  designer  Glynn 
Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.,* 

165  Sloane  Street, 
London,  SW1X9QE 
Tel:  01-235  2151 
Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration  and 
contract  service.  UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 
English  chintzes  and  linens,  handmade 
upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.,* 

83  Walton  Street.  London.  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  6111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We  sell  to 
every  section  of  the  wallcovering  market.  General 
public,  design,  contract,  wholesale,  embassies, 
banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD.,* 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  C.I. 
Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses,  prestige 
offices  and  apartments.  Worldwide. 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SWl 
Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and  Fine  and 
Decorative  Arts,  ten  week  courses  in  Decoration, 
Fine  Arts  and  Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 
available. 

KEEBLE  LTD.,* 

13  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3  2HX 
Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations ,  fabrics 
and  furniture.  Lamps  and  mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.,* 

1  Anhalt  Road.  London,  SWl  1  4NZ 
Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and  architectural 
design  service  including  exclusive  Jummre  design 
by  Kennedy  Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  LIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

37  Morcton  Street,  Pimlico. 
London  SW!  V2PD 
Tel:  01-834  3355 

Large  choice  cf fabrics /wallrv  -    .'i  ^'  -  ''  ' 
antique  and  decorative  funv. 
Also  op  -      ■  ^oof" 


MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.,* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London.  SW3  3JB 
Tel:  01 -589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Estimates  free. 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD..* 

1  Woodfall  Coun. 

Smith  Street,  London,  SW3  4EJ 

Tel:  01-730  0125 

and 

GEORGE  RENVI  ICK  .MONACO, 

La  Panorama.  5"  Rue  Gnmaldi, 
Monte  Carlo.  Monaco. 
Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 
Quality  interior  design  and  decoration  for  the 
domestic  and  European  markets. 
RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD,* 
Tower  Hill  House.  The  Bordage. 
St.  Peter  Pon.  Guemscv. 
Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  commercial  interior  designers 
working  to  a  high  standard  in  Europe 
JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.,* 
9  Redchffe  Square. 
London.  SW10  9LA 
Tel:  01 -373  4370 

A  small  firm  offering  a  compreheruive  and 
personal  interior  decorating  sen'ice  with 
individuality  and  style 
SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 
1 1 1  Mount  Street.  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  sen'ice  available  with  a  large  choue  oj 
international  fabrics  and  wallpapers.  Specialists 
in  historic  building  restoration  to  include  structure 

and  furnishings. 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 
LTD.,* 

36  Sloane  Street.  London.  SWIX  9LR 
Tel:  01-235  1501/2 

Comprehensive  worldwide  interior  decoration 
sen'ice  for  houses.  Jiats,  offices  and  hotels 
Exclusive  collection  of  chintzes  and  wallpapers 
all  available  from  Sloane  Street  showroom 
TOWN  Si  COUNTRY  LTD..* 
2a  Main  Street.  Blackrock. 
Co.  Dublin.  Ireland. 
Tel:  Dublin  886935 

Interior  designers  and  decorators.  Complrtr 

contracts  designed  and  executed 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD  .* 

95  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  01-49^^4472/3 

Operating  inlemationallY  with  30  years ' 

expenence  on  a  design/supplY/inslatlalion  hasis 

to  a  very  high  standard 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING.* 

32  Chapel  Street. 

London  .SWl  X7DD 

Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant.  Designer  and 

Decorator  specialising  in  the  ' 

residences.  Boardrooms,  fli^'' 

Works  with  clients,  arch: 

agreed  fee.  Antiques  Fat  -.  .>,'•' 

Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced.  By 

appointment  only. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  LD.D.A. 
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ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  RESTORATION 

Michael  Hedgcoe 
Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  Chobham  8206 
f  irif  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-L'pholstery  by  Craftsmen. 

BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  Construction,* 

Red  House  Farmhouse, 

Clanville,  Nr.  Andover.  Hants.  SPll  9JE 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (026470)  232. 

Custom  made  brass  fiimilure,  fittings  &  accessories  Also 

in  chrome,  stainless  steel  etc.  Veneer.  Handpainting. 

Mirrorwork  and  etched  glass.  Stock  desigrts  also  available. 

Contact  Mr.  Lance  Thomson. 

CERAMICS 

CerSmic  Consultants  Ltd.,* 
Rve  Tiles,  Rye  TN31  7DH 
Tel:  07973  3038  and 
12  Connaught  Street,  London,  W2. 
Handpainted  or  printed  wall  and  floor  tiles.  Colour 
matching  to  fabric  and  papers  a  speciality,  plus  co- 
ordinating lampbases,  jardinieres  and  bathroom  accessories. 

CfflNA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audlev  Street,  London  Wl  Y  6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine  china,  crystal 
glass,  silver,  antiques .  fiimiture ,  chandeliers  &  lamps. 
Cresting  and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop, 

41  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  OX4  4AG 
Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of  antique  pedestal  and 
partners  desks.  Copies  made  to  commission.  Releathering 
service,  hand  coloured  skins  used.  Collection  and  delivery . 

DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles,* 

Architectural  Components  Ltd., 

8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 

London,  SW7  2HF 

Tel:  01-584  6800 


Spectaltst  suppliers  of  craftsmen  finished  period  door 
fiimiture  and  other  architectural  hardware. 

FABRICS 

I.  Pallu  &  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.,* 

"18  Newman  Street,  London,  WIP  3HD 

Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings  and  trimmings  to 
the  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-11  Noel  Street, 
London  W1V4AL 
Tel:  01-439  241 1 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics  including  cottons, 
glazed  chintzes  and  unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers,  also  woven  fabrics  including  plain  and 
textured  weaves,  damasks,  brocalelles,  velvets,  moires, 
Madras  nets  and  Sottmgham  lace.  Specialists  in  the 
reproduction  of  traditional  silk  fabrics  to  special  order. 

FABRIC  CARE  SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  Ltd.,* 

Weir  Bank,  Bray-On-Thames,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

SL6  2ED 

Tel:  0628  34281 

Telex:  847591  UNIGILG 

Fiber-Seal,  the  ultimate  in  carpet  and  fabric  protection. 
Licensed  agreements  available  in  UK  and  Europe. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

Ill  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 

London,  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434       Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine  art,  household 

removal  services,  storage  and  all  allied  services  available. 

Offices  in  Sew  York, 

Los  Angeles,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd., 
21  Lillie  Road,  London,  SW6  lEU 
Tel:  01  381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of  antiques  and  works  of 
art.  International  household  removals.  High  security 
storage. 


Masterpack  Ltd 

Albion  House,  860  Coronation  Road, 
Park  Royal,  London,  NW10  7PU 
Tel:  961-1222       Telex:  888941  Maspac  M9 
Paramount  packers  and  shippers  of  antiques,  fine  art  and 
household  effects  worldwide.  High  security  storage, 
documentation  and  insurance  services. 
Personal  service  guaranteed. 


TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 
No.  1,  Three  Kings  Yard, 
Davies  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01 -499  7371 

.Agents  for  many  high  class  American  wallcovering 
manufacturers.  McGuire  Rattan/Rawhide  furniture.  Also 
we  stock  a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs  etc,  from  the 
Orient. 


UPHOLSTERY  MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd.,* 

304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW10  9EP 

Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to-measure  sofas  and 
armchairs.  Interior  designers .  On-site  cleaners  of 
upholstery,  carpets  and  curtains  and  licensed  applicators  of 
Scotchgard  fabric  and  Scotchgard  carpet  protectors. 


UPHOLSTERY  &  CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleaniite,* 
118-122  Acre  Road, 
Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrey. 
Tel:  01  549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery,  curtain  &  carpet 
cleaners.  Either  in-situ  or  in  our  modern  factory.  Oriental 
and  antique  tapestries  and  carpels  hand  cleaned.  Personal 
attention  by  fully  trained  staff. 


*Denotes  member  of  the  I.D.D.  A. 
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Baker  Furniture 


Collector's  Edition 


The  Baker  Collector's  Edition 
is  a  selection  of  reproductions 
which  exemplify  the  enduring 
qualities  of  outstanding  early 
design:  proportion,  detail,  finish 
and  material.  Each  is  meticulously 
reproduced  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury tradition  of  skilled  hand- 
craftsmanship. 

For  example,  the  swan  neck 
pediment  of  our  Georgian  mahog- 
any secretary  is  intricately  pierced 


in  the  manner  of  the  original.  On 
each  of  the  five  drawer  fronts  of 
the  William  and  Mary  chest,  in- 
lays and  bandings  surround  rare 


French  walnut  veneers. 
Both  the  knee  and  foot 
of  the  Chippen- 
dale cabriole 
chair  leg  are 
deeply  carved. 

You  are 
invited  to  see 
all  the  Baker 
collections  in  Baker, 
Kf\app  (Si.  Tubbs  showrooms 


through  your  interior  designer, 
furniture  retailer  or  architect. 


I  Jistinyuishc'd  manufacturer  and  distributor  ot  fine  furniture 
wirh  Nliowrtuinis  in  Athuitn.  ("hitn^o,  (ilfvcliirul,  Dallaji. 
\i\\lh  I'nitii  HouMnn.  I  its  Ant^rlcv,  Miami.  Nc-w  York. 
I'hil.idrlphi.i,  San  Fraiu  tvo,  1  roy  ,iiul  1 4>rul<>n 


f 


1 


Burlingamc  ^Public  £ibrarij 

480  PRIMROSF  ROAD 
BURLINGAME,  CALIFORNIA  94010 


